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FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 

FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bentsen, Stafford, and Domenici. 

Senator Domenici [presiding]. The committee will please come to 
order. 

We want to try to expedite the hearings. We want everyone that i 9 
on the schedule to have an opportunity to testify, but we also want to 
have time to discuss with the other panel members and myself, the 
Issues. The way I plan to handle it is to call each one of the witnesses, 
one at a time, let them make their brief observations and remarks; call 
the next witness; and proceed in this way through the four main 
witnesses. Then we will call the contributing panel members up. Then 
we will discuss it among ourselves. 

Those following Mr. Davis would be Mr. Bridwell, Mr. Gambaccini, 
Mr. Milton Pikarsky, Mr. Stokes, then the contributing panel mem¬ 
bers, Les Lamm—is Les here—and Kenneth Orski. 

Mr. Orski. I am here. 

Senator Domenici. Would you like to open this morning, Mr. Davis? 

STATEMENT OF AUBREY DAVIS, JR., COUNCIL MEMBER, MERCER 

ISLAND. WASHINGTON. REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 

OF CITIES 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am Aubrey Davis, 
Jr., council member of the Municipality of Metropolitan Seattle 
(METRO) and Chairman of Metro’s Transit Committee. I am also an 
elected member to the city council of Mercer Island, Wash., and serve 
as a member of the Transportation Steering Committee of the Na¬ 
tional League of Cities. 

Let me oegin by thanking the subcommittee on behalf of the Na¬ 
tional League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors for the 
opportunity to place on record the views of the Nation’s cities on the 
“1 ransportation Problems of Urban America.” 

(907) 
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As most of you are well aware, the National League of Cities 
represents approximately 15,000 municipalities through a combination 
of direct membership and a network of State municipal leagues. The 
U.S. Conference of Mayors is the national spokesman for virtually all 
cities with a population in excess of 30,000, us represented by their 
elected chief executives. 

The subcommittee should be commended for the innovative 
approach being utilized for this hearing. By setting aside individual 
days for a specific topic and incorporating a panel discussion format, 
the subcommittee has broadened the scope on the highway legislative 
debate and has guaranteed a maximum amount of input into the 
legislative process. 

Since the National League of Cities ami the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors will also he represented on July 24 to discuss the Federal role 
in the highway program, my statement has focused directly on the 
objectives of the 1973 Highway Act, the experience encountered in 
the implementation to date -and specific solutions now considered 
necessary to better achieve those objectives and assist urban areas in 
meeting their own specific transportation priorities and needs. 

Specifically, 1 will address three major provisions from the 1973 
Highway Act, the planning process, the Federal-aid urban systems 
program, both its extension and increased flexible use, and the with¬ 
drawn interstate substitution program. 

PLANNING 

The 1973 Federal Highway Act made two contributions in the area 
of urban transportation planning. It provided that one-half percent 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated for the Federal-aid systems 
shall be available for carrying out the “134 planning process/' In 
addition, it said these funds, apportioned to the States, shall be made 
available to the “metropolitan planning organization designated by 
the States.” These provisions were strongly supported bv the cities 
and long overdue. 

Prior to 1964, there was no legislative requirement for State highway 
officials to discuss plans and priorities with local government officials 
in charge of comprehensive land-use and transportation planning in 
the region. Numerous decisions on the locations of highways were 
made at the expense of local planning objectives. 

As a result, the 1964 Fecferal-Aid Highway Act established the 
section 134 planning provision. This required that highway plans be 
properly coordinated with other forms of transportation and that due 
consideration he given to their effect upon the future development of 
urban areas. It also provided that after duly 1976, highway projects 
in urbanized areas would only be approved if based upon comprehen¬ 
sive transportation planning. These activities were to be financed from 
the traditional 1 % percent research and planning funds authorized in 
section 307 of title XXIII. 

t Prior to and following this time, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Urban Mass Transportation Adminis¬ 
tration were providing funds to finance regional planning agencies. 
By 1973, in half of the urbanized areas, the 134 agencies and the transit 
planning agencies were under the same roof; but in the other half, they 
were separate organizations limiting the possibility for proper co¬ 
ordination. 
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Thus, the 1973 amendment provided the basis for the Secretary of 
Transportation to direct the Governors to designate a single planning 
agency in all urbanized areas that would be the recipients of highway 
and mass transit planning funds. Unified work programs are now being 
prepared and carried out. We are glad we are here, but in retrospect, it 
seems incredible that it would take 11 years to bring highway, transit, 
and land-use planners together. 

Prior to the 1973 amendment, about 20 million of the 1J» percent 
funds were being used to finance the 134 planning process. With the 
enactment of the one-half percent funds, almost all of the 154 funds 
were returned by the States—this in the face of the added responsi¬ 
bility of the expanded urban system programs. 

FEDERAL-AID URBAN SYSTEMS PROGRAM 

The urban system program was created by the 1970 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act as a small first step toward making Federal funds 
available for construction work on city streets. The 1973 Highway Act 
significantly increased the annual funding level for the FAU program 
from $100 to $800 million. F * 

The legislative intent in the expansion of this program, as stated in 
the committee report, was to help cities bv including routes providing 
for the collection and distribution of traffic. It was to fund projects 
never before eligible for Federal aid. 

Although 50 percent of the Federal gas tax revenue is generated in 
urban areas, historically, the Federal-aid highway program had not 
provided funds to these areas to meet their growing transportation 
needs. Prior to the urban system program, only sections of State 
s ^ r °ndary routes which extended through cities were 
eligible for Federal funds. 

Even with the inception of the urban system, only 11 percent of 
streets and highways in urban areas were eligible for Federal aid, while 
25 percent of rural roads were eligible. In 1973, for example, 2,192 
miles of urban streets and highways had Federal-aid construction 
projects, as compared to 27,146 miles in rural ureas. 

Hut let us briefly look at the location of the most heavily traveled 
roads. Of all nonintorstate roads carrying 30,000 or more vehicles per 
day, only 68 miles are in rural areas, while 1,347 miles are in urban 
areas. In the 15,000- to 29,999-vehicles-per-day category, 976 miles 
are in rural areas and 7,762 miles are located in urban areas. Clearly, 
urban America has a critical need for Federal highway assistance which 
has not and is not being met. 

Although the increased urban system authorization beginning in 
fiscal year 1974 could only meet a fraction of this need, it was met 
with great anticipation by cities. Yet, the experience of the past 2 
years has been discouraging. Of the $1.78 billion authorized under 
the urban system program for fiscal years 1972 through 1975, only 
$635 million had been obligated as of May 31. 

Senator Domknici. How much was obligated again? 

Mr. Davis. $635 million, out of the available *um of $1.78 billion, 
just about one-third. 

The staff of the National league of Cities and the U S. Conference 
of Mayors has begun a study of the implementation of the urban 
system program. They have found that the program has failed not 
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only because the funds authorized have not been obligated—even 
where the money has been obligated, the intent of the law to provide 
funds to address local needs and priorities has often been violated. 

The key problem area is the role of the State highway department. 
The State, under law, apportions the funds to the organized areas 
and must approve all local programs and projects before they are 
forwarded to the Federal Highway Administration for obligation. 
Bui the State has taken on an added role, that of a competitor for 
u rb an s vs tein funds. 

The State's veto power puts it in a unique and favored position in 
the programing of local funds; it can demand that its projects be funded 
regardless of local priorities. Some States have redesignated Federal-aid 
primary route®—those which are covered under the urban extensions 
program—as Federal-aid urban routes. Thus, construction on these 
routes can be performed with FAU t not primary system money. 

Another problem urea is the excessive red tape at-both the State and 
Federal levels. The objective of the 1973 Act to minimize red tape has 
not been met. Cities which have developed considerable expertise over 
the years during which they had to do all of their road construction and 
reconstruction without Federal dollars, now find that they must com¬ 
ply with a myriad of time-consuming and costly administrative 
procedures and requirements. 

The cities object to the large local investment of funds required to 
bring projects to a state of readiness to compete for uncertain FAU 
funding. Stale and Federal inflexibility forces them to comply with 
procedures, regulations, and construction specifications which do not 
reflect the realities of urban streets and highways. 

The local areas know why the current Federal-aid urban system 
program is not working, and they know how ii can be improved to 
better meet their needs and priorities. First of all, there should be one 
expanded program for urban transportation assistance under the 
Highway Act. We commend the administration for proposing such a 
consolidation. 

It would help end the current efforts by the States to finance urban 
extension projects out of funds intended for city streets. But, ob¬ 
viously, the authorization for such an expanded category must be large 
enough to meet the increased demands. Presently, annual authoriza¬ 
tion levels for the urban system and urban extension programs equal 
$1.1 billion. In order to adequately reflect the toll of inflation over the 
past 2 years and begin to meet the needs of the cities, a minimum an¬ 
nual level of St.5 billion is necessary. We also vigorously object to the 
administration proposal to limit the mandated pass-through For the 
large urban areas to 75 percent of the entitlement These areas need all 
of their entitlement. 

Cities must also have the flexibility to decide how to best meet 
their comprehensive transportation needs. Most importantly, urban 
areas need direct apportionment of Federal highway funds, along with 
local program control. As long as the State retains the power to appor¬ 
tion the funds and approve all projects, local governments will not 
have the ability to most effectively meet their own transportation 
needs. 

Arguments have been raised in the past that there is no responsible 
method for directly apportioning highway funds to urban areas. 
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We believe that the experience with the implementation of the new 
section 5 formula grant program for mass transit shows that it can he 
done. 

'I’his new formula grant program was enacted by a law signed by the 
President on November 26, 15)74. The regulations implementing this 
new section were issued on December 26, 1974. This provided the 
funds to be apportioned to a “designated recipient” in all urbanized 
areas over 200,000 population. 

By March 1, 1975, all of these urbanized areas had agreed on a 
mechanism at the regional level to receive their funds and redistribute 
them, bar the remainder of the urbanized areas below 200,000 • h.- 
moneys were apportioned to the Stales, which act as designated re¬ 
cipients for these smaller urbanized areas. 

It is interesting to note, that of the $300 million that was available 
for obligation during 1975, $160 million was obligated. Of this, onl v si 
million whs obligated by the States for the urbanized areas under 
200,000 population—of the $60 million apportioned for these areas 
I he local ureas over-200,000 obligated $159 million of the $240 million 
apportioned funds. 

Lven within the current urban system program, we in the .Seattle 
urbanized area have shown that local governments can cooperate in 
the apportioning and programing of highway funds. We have set up a 
six member board representing equitably Ihe central city—Seattle— 
suburban interests and Metro, the public transit operator. 

1 In* elimination of much of tlie redtape local governments have to 
wade through now would also go a long wav toward increasing local 
control and making more effective use of our limited Federal-aid 
highway dollars. 

#• step toward reducing redtape by allowing the 
rHVV A to certify State highway departments to process noninterstau 
projects.. I his should be.expanded to allow basic design and construc¬ 
tion engineering determinations to be made by the local government 
once the responsible officials are properly qualified and certified, 
lineal governments which do not have such capability could contract 
with the State to provide the technical assistance*: but the work 
would not be duplicated. 

The Federal Government should also be able to certify and accept 
State and local requirements for the purposes of meeting Federal 
requirements in areas such as environmental reviews, prevailing 
wages, and equal opportunity, where State and local laws and pro- 
cedures arc equal to or exceed Federal requirements. Local govern¬ 
ments are not seeking to avoid such requirements; but such certifica- 
tion woiild eliminate duplication of work myd unnecessary added cost. 

Inflexibility by State and Federal officials has forced the use of 
construction specifications geared lo controlled-access, high-speed 
highways for urban streets. More realistic urban street specifications 
exist which do not compromise safety, and they should be utilized. 

kmalJy, the Federal Government should develop broad procedural 
guidelines and general postaudit compliance procedures under which 
highway funds could be effectively and efficiently utilized with the 
fewest administrative regulations. 

Perhaps the most controversial provision of the 1973 Highway Act 
was the flexibility granted local governments—if the State approved— 
to use highway funds in the ways which best meet their comprehensive 
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transportation needs, including the purchase of buses and rail rolling 
stock and the construction of fixed rail facilities. 

Here, again, the experience has been disappointing. Only about 
$40 million of urban system money has been transferred to only four 
mass transit projects. Many of the reasons for this are found in the way 
the FAV program itself lias been implemented as I have already 
described. 

Prominent among them are the States 1 efforts to impose their 
priorities on local areas and institutional attitudes in the State 
highway departments opposed to the use of highway funds for transit 
purposes. For example, we are trying to install bus shelters with urban 
system funds. Incredibly, each one of several hundred requires 
submittal to the State of an individual site plan. Requirements such 
as this lead to a strong feeling among local officials that a transit 
grant directly from UMTA is much easier to secure than one using 
highway funds since the latter application must also go through the 
State highway department and FHWA, 

In addition, our initial study has found legal impediments which 
discourage such a transfer. Most predominent is the larger local 
matching share—30 percent—required under the Highway Act, 
There was also early confusion over conflicting standards on charter 
bus requirements between FHWA and UMTA, Currently, there is 
confusion over the conflicting requirements for the utilization of 
transportation services by the elderly and handicapped. 

Our staff did find that among almost all regional planning agencies 
and among many city and county public works officials there was a 
positive attitude toward transit projects. In several urbanized areas, 
a fixed percentage of the apportioned funds are intended to be ear¬ 
marked for transit projects. Where this is not done, a large portion 
of the street and highway projects arc transit related. 

I want to make clear that the reason the 1973 transit transfer 
provision has so far been less than successful is not that local govern¬ 
ments are not committed to multimodal transportation planning. 
Rather, they are being discouraged primarily by the failure of the 
entire urban system program to he implemented in a manner respon¬ 
sive to the needs and priorities. Again, the only realistic solution is 
direct lederul funding to local areas and local program and project 
control, 

WITHDRAWN INTERSTATE SUBSTITUTION PROGRAM 

One of the most striking provisions of the 1973 Act was the so-called 
interstate highway substitution provision. This provided that if a 
Governor and an urbanized area decided not to build an urban 
interstate route, the funds to be apportioned to this project, could be 
substituted for a rail transit project or the purchase of rail or bus 
equipment. Actions have been taken by the States of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania for projects in Boston and Philadelphia. 

Several other urban areas, including my own, have been considering 
option of withdrawing an interstate segment and substituting a 
transit project. In meetings with people from other areas, common 
concerns have been experienced about the provision of this program, 
1 he amount of funds available for substitution, under the present 
law, is based upon the 1972 cost estimates of the withdrawn segment. 
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If this is to ho a viable provision, it should allow for the transferred 
fmuis to be based on tlie most current cost estimate. The language in 
liic administration's proposed legislation provides for this. 

Several cities have expressed their desire to withdraw an urban 
interstate project, but feel highway improvements in the corridor 
of the withdrawn interstate segment must be made. The highway 
improvements that are needed are lower standards than required by 
interstate roads. Also, immediate transit needs may not be sufficient 
to utilize the full amount of the substituted funds. 

If the funds from the withdrawn interstate projects are available 
for other highway as well as transit projects, many more cities would 
seriously approach the option of other use. The National League of 
( Hies and the U.S, Conference of Mayors applaud the administration 
for including in their proposal the more flexible use of the substituted 
projects. 

I 1 urthermore, the present and the proposed law compels an eilher/or 
decision, A community either builds an interstate or it requests that 
the segment be canceled to substitute a mass transit project Why 
shouldn’t the choice be broadened? Why shouldn’t we be able to 
build an interstate and provide in the bus lanes mils and a power source 
for light rail or trolleys? In true multimodal planning, many com¬ 
munities—perhups ours—will want both buses and light rail'. Since 
both can use the streets and highways, we should be allowed to install 
rails for streetcars in exclusive bus lanes. It would be idiotic to require 
a separate right-of-way, tunnel, or bridge in this case. I urge that t his 
additional flexibility in local choice be granted. It need not increase 
interstate cost appreciably and could provide substantially greater 
efficiency in transporting people. 

Senator Domenjci. Mr. Davis, you indicated that the league had 
begun a rather detailed inquiry of the cities with reference to the 
prior section you discussed. Now you are saying that the substituted 
project is not working well, and you have only described a couple of 
reasons. 

Might I ask, is the league prepared to give us an indepth analysis 
of projects where the substituted project approach—-its strict as it 
is—has caused the city not to be able to make a changeover? 

Mr. Davis. I think we can prepare a statement on that, sir. 

s enator Domexici. I think it would be very important, especially 
if something formal was submitted where it was not an exact one for 
one, but had some other kind of transportation attached and for that 
reason, it was turned down. 

Mr. Davis* I think the turndown has not occurred on the Federal 
leveL Communities shy away from things they might otherwise do. 
the new law does have broader provisions which we commend, hut 
it doesn’t contain this last thing I am talking about which would 
greatly improve the flexibility of local choice. It is something of a 
relatively new concept but may be well useful. 

Senator Domenici. On that score, with vour league and Conference 
of Mayors staff, it might be well if you could develop a portfolio of 
projects that would have been submitted that were multimodal in 
nature, but weren’t submitted because obviously the regulation is 
slating you right in the face* If the league had a few examples of that, 
it would be extremely helpful. 
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Mr. Davis. I think we could do that, sir. 

Finally, I would like to comment on the availability of the funds 
for obligation. The present law has been interpreted to say that the 
funds for the withdrawn segment would be made available for obliga¬ 
tion through June 30, 1981. This means that if an interstate project is 
withdrawn during fiscal year 1976, the funds to be obligated for the 
substitute transit project would be spread over the next 6 fiscal years. 
If the transit project was ready to go, as is the case here in the Wash¬ 
ington area, it would make no difference. 

We feel that once an interstate project is withdrawn and the intent 
is to build a transit project, 90 percent of the current estimated cost 
of that interstate project should be made available for immediate 
obligation. The applicants for the transit project must justify it and 

C rove it can in turn use the funds, but they should not be held back 
y the schedule of the interstate program. 

Again, we commend the administration for including such a pro¬ 
vision in their proposed bill. We understand this provision caused a 
great deal of agony before it was approved. This is understandable; 
the effects of this decision can mean the immediate availability of $4 to 
$5 billion of contract authority for the mass transit program. President 
Ford and Secretary of Transportation Coleman are to be 
congratulated. 

In closing, mayors and local elected officials are fully conscious of 
the myriad of transportation problems which exist in their cities. 
They also fully understand that an efficient, comprehensive trans¬ 
portation system is part and parcel of maintaining and, in some 
instances, restoring the vitality of their cities. I believe that the 
capacity exists in the cities to not only identify and address the 
problem but to develop and implement solutions. 

1 would hope that as this subcommittee begins its discussions to 
develop new legislation, it will seriously consider and entertain pro¬ 
visions which would address the following objectives: Direct funding 
to general purpose local governments; program consolidation; in¬ 
creased flexibility and adequate funding levels. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Senator Domenici. I assume you, as a representative of the league, 
don’t have any information as to whether or not on the UMTA 
program which is direct, there are hangups after it has been allocated 
that are serious there? There is still one further step, that is to get 
something done. You arc just comparing the authorization with 
approving of a project. 

Mr. Davis. >Ve are convinced that the amount of redtape is sub¬ 
stantially less with transit procedures than the highway process which 
over the years has incurred a lot of individual steps and checks. 

Senator Domenici. You are saying if there are hangups in getting 
something of a mass transit project accomplished, it is not the redtape 
that tangles matters? 

Mr. Davis. At least not to the same extent. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you, very much. 

We will go on to the next witness; then you will be exchanging with 
them. 

Mr. BridwreU, if you will proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF LOWELL K. BRIDWELL. PRESIDENT, SYSTEM 
DESIGN CONCEPTS, INC. 

Mr. Bridwell. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss national transportation policy with an 
emphasis at today’s hearings on problems of urban transportation. 

lor the record, my name is Lowell K. Bridwell. I am president of 
System Design Concepts, Inc., a transportation and public adminis¬ 
tration consulting firm. I previously have held several government 

E ositions, including Federal Highway Administrator and Deputv 
Inder Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, prior to the crea¬ 
tion of the U.S. Department of Transportation. 

I believe it is particularly appropriate for this subcommittee to he 
holding this set of wide ranging hearings on national transportation 
policy problems. Mv remarks today will be limited to transportation 
problems of urban America as requested by the subcommittee. 

The Congress made significant progressive steps to aid urban 
transportation through the Highway Act of 1973 and the Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 1974. While they were far- 
reaching in many respects, major national events have overtaken the 
intended policy thrust of the legislation and the programs and funds 
rnude available by those acts simply do not respond to today's needs 
and the needs which can reasonably be foreseen in the near future. 

The modem Federal highway program dates from 1956 when the 
highway trust fund was created, the interstate system was started, 
and added funds were made available for other highways on the 
Federal-aid systems. The program has been revised in several signifi¬ 
cant ways in subsequent acts. Federal involvement in urbnn public or 
mass transportation dates from the Housing Act of 1960, but signifi¬ 
cant involvement in both the amount and use of funds started in 1964. 

The major policy breakthroughs, however, occurred in the Highway 
^ c i r 19 . 73 an ^ ^he ^Than Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 
1974. While those acts had many important features, by far the most 
important are the policies which recognize that highway funds can 
be used for public transportation and that public transportation funds 
can be used for operating as well as capital costs. 

Stated another way, those acts by Congress took a major step 
toward the obvious and ultimate policy that our programs and our 
public funds should be directed toward the movement of people and 
goods safely, efficiently, and conveniently at the lowest cost consistent 
with national objectives, including the efficient utilization and con¬ 
servation of the Nation's resources, regardless of the mode of 
transportation. 

I lie public debate—heated, emotional, and largely unproductive— 
has been going on for 15 years; during that time, we have pitted 
highways and automobiles against buses, rail transit, and other 
forms of mass transportation. It is long past time to stop this ridiculous 
debate. 

Congress can do it th s year by enacting legislation which combines 
Federal urban transportation policies, programs, and funding into 
one cohesive policy which is consistent with what Congress already 
has declared to be the national policy in its declaration of purpose 
in the Department of Transportation Act if 1966. 
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First and foremost, this means reconstituting the highway trust 
fund into a transportation trust fund which, at least initially, finances 
urban area transportation assistance programs as well as intercity 
highway and passenger transportation. 

Hopefully, Congress will take the long range policy view that it 
also must systematically bring cohesion and consistency to other 
federally aided transportation programs, including railroads, airways 
and airports, maritime, inland waterways and other capital and oper¬ 
ating programs. But that is too big a bile to chew in i year. 

What is possible and manageable is to bring order and progress 
to our highway and public transportation programs, particularly as 
they relate to urban areas* IxM me address finite candidly the fear 
among some segments of the public, and the hope in other segments, 
that highway construction and the continued use of motor vehicles 
is a thing of the past. That is not possible for as long as anyone can see. 

For more than 25 years, we have experienced and we continue to 
experience the dispersion of residences and businesses in pur metro¬ 
politan areas. Tills lias produced a great diffusion of origins and desti¬ 
nations for both person and goods trips—and frankly, those diffused 
trips are served most efficiently and conveniently by motor vehicle. 

Between 1960 and 1970, population increased in our metropolitan 
areas by nearly 17 percent, but less than one-tenth of 1 percent of that 
increase was in our central cities. We are very familiar with the fact 
that residential growth largely has been in the suburbs. We arc com¬ 
pletely familiar with the fact that most of the growth in retail sales 
has been m the suburbs as represented by our large shopping centers. 

Both job producing and consumer-oriented business also lias 
dispersed into the suburban and ex urban parts of our metropolitan 
areas. This again shows up in the fact that between 1960 and 1970, 
the number of daily work trips which both started and ended completely 
outside to central cities increased by 3.6 million daily. 

There is every indication that this dispersion phenomenon is 
continuing. A U.S. Census study for the Economic Development 
Administration found that the new or expanded plant locational 
preferences were overwhelmingly in the suburban and rural areas. 
Their preferred location was in the suburban and rural areas. Only 
6 percent preferred central city locations. 

This is not surprising when you look at the fact that 83 percent of 
the firms mid they needed from five to more than 20 acres for new or 
expanded plant sites. It is important to note that those manufacturing 
firms interviewed said that they viewed close proximity to good 
highway facilities as the single most important criterion in plant 
location. 


Thus, when we look at the dynamic world around us, it is not just 
the continued expansion of suburban and exurban residences that we 
must consider, but also the widely diffused dispersion of retail business 
and job producing commercial and industrial activities. 

By the same token, it is critically important from both an energy 
and environmental standpoint to handle as many person trips with 
public transportation as can be accomplished by a rigorous policy 
of public transportation improvement and automobile constraint. 

The Office of Technology Assessment has just completed a study of 
mass transportation and its relationship to the energy problem and to 
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eniiihiS sta e ,,°f tbe oconom .v. A summary report of the study, 
• H . . ^? er ^ ’ IP Economy, and Mass Transit,” has been sub- 
, 10 if 1 ^ na '° Appropriations Subcommittee on Transports- 

[h " ri„M'll! t taiS ‘ C ° Py ,hc SUnU,mr - v re P'' rt *» 

Senator Domenici. It will be admitted. 

[The report appears at p. 1010.] 

Senator p° M K\ici Can I stop you there and ask you a question? 
Tou have given all of the negative aspects of sprawl as you see them 
as they are related to transportation, and use of energy. * 

fmm.i' 11 • "i 1 '? th? i re V‘ rs ;;.! ,o| i«% the policy of trying to move away 
rvLfe ^rt dffe,ing? Does “ follow "“"‘rally that that 
\ r « USt bf V‘ hdl ? Uetl to accomplishment of the ends you seek? 
Mr. BRIDWELL. Not if you define it ns a single-family dwelling T 
think the pure economics of residential construction and homeowner- 

deinef ! }? 1 ‘ 10 tyP , lcal suburban development of a single-family 
detached dwelhngon a lot of a half-acre or more as we experienced 

after World War II is a thing of the past. 1 

I eople simply can’t afford it. It is quite general now that a single 

«S a nnn d wi OU8e 0,1 “ reas ?" abI .V fair - size ‘ l lo ^ costs well in excess^of 
!>o° 0°0 \\ hen you get residences in that kind of price range, then von 
are limiting the availability of residences to a small sharcof the market 
The conseouenceof this is what we actually see in the market today 
that is, developments of row houses or townhouses or other kinds of 
conf, ? l ] ra 1 t,ons "liich make more efficient utilization of 
space. I his along with decreasing family size and many other factors 
are going into a different kind of residential development now 

. "'r’r >CCttl !- C P 7 sn, 1 ,al mcon \ 0 <-o»"nues to increase, which is 

esirable from a national policy standpoint, I think that single-family 
dw ellings as units of living space will continue to expand 
.Senator Domenici. Thank you. 

Go ahead and proceed. 

mmiV** , I ?' UD , W 5 LL - R(, . f erring to the Office of Technology Assess- 
fi.wi ' t le . a . tud - v results, contained in the summary report, produced 
f rther evidence that there is not a one-to-one relationship between 
the use of automobiles and transit. In other words, eliminating an 
automobile trip by one of several means does not automatically 
translate into an additional transit patron. 

By the same token, promoting additional use of transit-our current 

!rm IOI h! , Cy / ? es n ‘ )l e,umnate a significant percentage of person 
rips by automobiles. However, one of the most important findings 
contained in the report is that the combination of public investment fn 

IT ? .“ M< °V era,l ". g cosls for '" ass transportation and the selective 
application of constraints on the use of automobiles can produce 
significant increases in transit ridersbip and decreases in automobile 

Pay ° ff ‘ n nalion , al . P° lic -V "‘"ns >s quite clear. The amout of 
m£nW el i erg3 f VC< ' ,y a 1 . combm ® d P ol »cy is in the range of a 
bu . rrel fP ( ‘ r <%• Depending on the range of investment policies, 
transit rulership increases could range up to more thun 100 percent 

mian» r ifie r ^Vl an<1 al though the environmental benefits Sre not 
quantified, they obviously would be significant. 
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The important point is that real and measurable public benefits 
can be obtained by treating the means of person travel in urban 
areas as a comprehensive whole. The need for additional public 
investment in mass transportation capital facilities and rolling stock 
has been documented before the Congress and this committee in the 
past. It does not need detailed elaboration here. 

What is important, to understand is that the most pressing current 
financial need of public transportation, presently and into the future, 
is more funds for operating cost purposes. The emphasis of the Federal 
program, of course, was started exclusively on capital investment 
costs and only by the act of 1974 were Federal funds made available 
for operating costs. Clearly, operating costs are the biggest single 
problem in public transportation today* 

It previously was mentioned that the Mass Transportation As¬ 
sistance Act of 1974, for the first time, made provision for operating 
assistance. The amounts authorized were $300 million for fiscal year 
1975, $500 million for fiscal year 1976, and $650 million for fiscal 
year 1977, These amounts arc not as great as the incremental in¬ 
creases in operating deficits experienced by public transportation 
operators in 1973 and 1974 and the operating losses projected for 1975. 

The actual operating deficit for urban area public transportation 
operating in 1973 was $740 million; in 1974, the operating deficit was 
$1-2 billion* The projected operating deficit for calendar year 1975 is 
$1.7 billion* Deficits have not been projected for 1976, but operating 
deficits have been increasing at a greater rate than several economic 
indices, including the Consumer Price Index* 

Investment in highway construction and mass transportation 
facilities and equipment have been hit by the same inflationary spiral 
as the rest of our economy, and this means we are buying significantly 
less with the same number of dollars* The costprice index for highway 
construction, for example, shows that a highway dollar buys less than 
one-half of what it did in 1967, just 8 years ago. While no comparable 
index exists for mass transportation, certain rolling stock costs have 
more than doubled in the same time period* 

This simply means that the Federal-aid highway program has been 
drastically curtailed, not so much by deliberate policy as by inflation* 
While there have been very moderate increases in highway funding 
since 1967, the amounts haven't been anything dose to the doubling 
in costs. Thus, the highway program, in terms of what the public 
can actually use of finished product, is only marginally over one-half 
of what it was 8 years ago* 

By the same token, what was believed to be major financial progress 
in public assistance to mass transportation has been robbed by the 
same inflation factors and has turned out to be little more than a 
maintenance of effort program. Meanwhile, the national debate over 
energy policy continues with no concensus resolution* 

If we continue current policy, automobile use will grow at 3 percent 
or more per year. We will fait to significantly increase mass transit 

ridership in our urban areas- 

Senator Domexici* Will you start that again? 

Mr. Bridwell, Yes, I am saying, given current policy, not just 
to the highway and mass transit program, but also to the present 
considerations of energy policy, if we continue our present policy, 
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automobile use will grow :i to 4 percent per year. We will fail to signif¬ 
icantly increase mass transit ridersbip in our urban areas, parliallv 
because of our use of private automobiles will not be constrainetl 
Ijiven projections of present and authorized levels of funding, 
transit systems will be improved in amenities, but the overall extent 
of service provided will not change very much. Transit improvements 
wilt be just sufficient to prevent further significant declines in pa¬ 
tronage, but not enough to change transit's competitive, position with 
respect to the use of private autos. 

Senator Domknici. Would you give us your view as to whether a 
observatioii? nCr0a8e 110 pnce ° f gasolitl ° lias an J impact on that 

Mr. Uri dwell. The gasoline price increases we have experienced 
up to now have been taken into account in our estimate that continued 
use of the automobile will grow at 3 percent or more per year. 

Senator Domknici. Even if gasoline increases in price? 

. lr, Hiti dwell. It depends on how much and how fast, Senator. 
-- w ,“, 38 t,ian a 50-percent increase in gasoline price between 
1973 and the present. When you discount the effects of the embargo 
period when there was actually a shortage, it would appear that the 
rate of increase in gasoline consumption was reduced by about a 
percent and a half, perhaps as much as 2 percent, during that period. 

I bus the price increase accounted for a significant reduction in the 
rate of growth m gasoline consumption. 

That is both a blessing and has a harmful effect. From a standpoint 
of energy consumption, it obviously is good. 1 note particularly the 
Congress is currently debating whether there should be mandktory 
requirements for the manufacturers to produce fuel efficient auto- 
mobiles. 

The marketplace is actually producing that result right now. While 
they do not divide their data on fuel efficiency, the percentage of 
cars that were sold in 1972 of the compact, subcompact, sport and 
foreign import categories, tire ones we regard generally as the most fuel 
efficient, their share of the market in 1972 was 35 percent; in 1974 it 
was almost 50 percent; and for the first. 6 months for this year, the 
figures I have seen, would indicate it is now about 65 percent. 

I he other side of t hat is that we still have the continued use of 
automobiles. Therefore, we have the same or an increasing number of 
vehicle miles We stall have the congestion associated with it, but at the 
: ederal, State and local level, we have reduced income because our 
taxes are based on gallons. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you. 

Mr. Bkidwell. I have had the opportunity to study in detail the 
?n™ n ij t,on s re( ' onti ‘ V Proposed legislation for the Highway Act of 
lWUlowww, even a cursory examination of the legislation along 
. 1 bu «g«t request for mass transportation indicates that the intent 

is to reduce the amount of Federal involvement in transportation, 
particularly m urban areas. 

1 he policy of increased local decisionmaking, as proposed by the 
administration, us quite appealing, provided a realistic assessment is 
made of the ability of btate and local governments to generate the 
necessary revenues to implement decisions. The facts as explained 
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repeatedly before this and other congressional committee iti recent 
years by Governors, mayors and other State and local officials is 
exactly the opposite. 

The purpose of this comment, however, is not to be critical of the 
Administration’s proposal as much as it is meant to be critical of the 
missed opportunity, The missed opportunity is the failure to recom¬ 
mend a restructuring of our Federal highway and mass transit assist¬ 
ance programs in such a way that they are mutually cohesive, con¬ 
sistent and supportive; and that opportunity includes the potential 
for selectively applying energy conservation policies to urban 
transportation* 

Notwithstanding the criticism of the highway program, particu¬ 
larly in urban areas, the simple fact is that it has been one of the most 
successful programs ever devised by Congress in carrying out a na¬ 
tional assistance policy to State and local governments* Instead of 
throwing away tins exceedingly successful policy, program, adminis¬ 
trative and financial mechanism, let’s instead apply what we have 
learned to the changing order of policy and program priorities. 

It is important to keep in mind that at present public transporta¬ 
tion handles only slightly more than 5 percent of daily person trips 
in our urban areas. We will be exceedingly successful if over a period of 
years, we can increase the transit share of person trips to as much as 
10 to 15 percent. That is the realism of the problem we are dealing 
with* 

It is apparent that all of the remainder of the person trips plus all 
goods movement is going to continue to be by motor vehicle for as 
long as we can see into the future. That means we also must continue 
to build, rebuild, and otherwise improve our highway system* 

Stated another way, State and local governments have more than 
they can possibly do to improve their total urban area transportation 
systems with present and projected Federal assistance in the form it 
presently is available. 

Instead of ducking the problem under the guise of more local 
decisionmaking, it is my hope that the Congress will take this op¬ 
portunity, especially with the impetus of the energy problem, to 
restructure and reshape our transportation policies, programs and 
financing for urban areas* 

It is now time to develop the implementation mechanisms to carry¬ 
out the policy Congress declared in 1906 in the creation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. 

That completes my statement, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Domenici. Thank you, very much. 

Would there be any significant difference in the continued opera¬ 
tional deficit increase between New York's mass transit system and a 
brand new one, like Atlanta's, that is intermodal in nature, or do 
you know? 

Mr, Bridwell, There will be differences. How great those differ¬ 
ences will be, I can't tell* 

Senator Domenici* I am wondering about specifically your state¬ 
ment that the operational deficit attributable to public mass transit 
is escalating each year. I know it is. You haven't told us why* 1 guess 
that would take all day. 
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Mr. Bri dwell. I can respond in a very summary way with a 
statement which is somewhat of an over-simplification, in recent 
years, because of the public takeover in responsibility for transit, we 
have mid relatively stable transit fares. So in constant dollars, the 
fare has actually decreased whereas operating costs in the form of 
wages and all other elements of operating costs have increased and 
the rate of increase is at a slightly greater level than the consumer 
price index. So it is that, dollar spread between relatively stable 
revenue and increased operating costs that is primarily accountable 
for the increased operating deficit. 

Senator Domenici. On the other hand, there are those who are 
promoting new mass transit systems who say we must keep the price 
(.heap m order to get sufficient utilization. That is sort of a competing 
philosophy with the reality that you have described. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bridwell. Well, I don’t know' if it is a competing philosophy 
or not. Clearly, one of the ways in which mass transit is made more 
attractive in competition with the automobile is a price differential or 
a cost differential to the user. To keep transit fares low, while costs of 
auto use are continuing to increase, increased that cost spread and 
makes transit more attractive. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you very much, Mr. Bridwell. 
that is an excellent statement. 

Senator Domenici. Is Mr. Gambaccini here? 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS J, GAMBACCINI. VICE PRESIDENT. GENERAL 
MANAGER, PORT AUTHORITY TRANS-HUDSON CORP., AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN. GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. AMERICAN 
PUBLIC TRANSIT ASSOCIATION. ACCOMPANIED BY MILTON 
PIKARSKY, CHAIRMAN, OF THE REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY, NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS AREA. AND B. R. STOKES. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN PUBLIC TRANSIT ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 

. ^ r ' Gambaccini. Mr. Chairman, I am Louis ,J. Gambaccini, 
vice president and general manager of the Port Authority Trans- 
Hudson Corp. and vice chairman of the American Public Transit 
Association’s Government Affairs Committee. With me today is 
Mr. Milton Pikarsky, an internationallv recognized transit leader 
and chaimian of the Regional Transportation Authority, North- 
eastern Illinois Area, Also, Mr, B. R. Stokes, executive director of 
the American Public Transit Association. 

Flic American Public Transit Avocation fAPTA) is the national 
organization representing the urban transit industry. Its members 
total nose to 300 rapid rail and motor l>us transit systems in the 
United Mates are carried by APTA members. 

We commend the subcommittee for broadening the scope of its 
hearings on this year's highway legislation, for the growth and orderly 
development of this Nation’s major concentrations of population ancl 
economic activities will depend largely on governmental policies 
influencing all forms of transportation 
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The subcommittee has indicated its interest in considering the 
Nation's total transportation picture. With that thought in mind, 
APTA's statement is presented in two sections. Section one consists 
of APTA's proposal for a national transportation policy. 

The preface, “The National Problem," is designed to furnish a 
historical reference point and perspective on areas of principal con¬ 
cern to the public transport industry. 

The second section deals specifically with the 1975 highway 
legislation. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I had planned w r ith respect to section 
one on policy, to highlight for several pages what we have in the wav 
of a proposal for a national transportation policy. 

In the interest of time, because I am aware of your desire to wrap 
up before noon, and also because Mr. Pikarsky has asked to be able 
to make a short statement following mine, I would like to digress 
from the prepared statement. (The complete statement appears at 
p. 929.) 

Suffice it to say, a couple of years ago, the Institute for Rapid 
Transit and the American Transit Association came to the conclusion 
that the development of national transportation policy on some 
coordinated basis was of great urgency. Accordingly, we set up a 
committee to deal with this specific subject. 

The committee was chaired and it continues to be chaired by 
John Mauro, the general manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa.—that is— 
the Allegheny County Port Authority. 

The prepared statement, which is entered into the record, is re¬ 
flective of our best effort over the last year or two in that committee 
to develop a provocative document that is designed to lay out the 
groundwork for what a transportation policy should attempt. 

We have been aware that the distance between the rhetoric and 
the policy specifics often is rather difficult to span. We are very 
conscious of that. We are dedicated to trying to advance the whole 
matter of national policy and give it form and substance. 

We feel strongly that in fact, while some progress has been made 
since the founding of the Department of Transportation in breaking 
out of the compartmentalized decisionmaking process affecting 
transportation that, the rate of progress is no where near enough. 

We note that the act establishing the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion charges the Secrctarv with the mission of developing national 
transportation policy. \Ve were pleased to learn yesterday that 
Secretary Coleman expects to make major progress in that in the 
very next term. 

Senator Domenici. Are you telling me that the pages you are 
not going to read contain the major summaries of that committee's 
discussion? 

Mr. Gambaccini. That is correct. 

Senator Domenici. Has that committee rendered a specific study 
that is more detailed than your summary remarks? 

Mr. Gambaccini. No; the full committee report is made part of 
the record. We don't consider it a final position or something that is 
unchanging. It is really meant to be a dynamic document—to stim¬ 
ulate debate and be subject to further modification. We hope to 
continue to discuss the subject of transportation policy with the 
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congressional committees, and most especially with such motor 
departments of government that are making transportation policy 
bv acts of omission or commission. We really want to stimulate 
improved interagency coordination among the levels of government 

each "level Ate * ° C ^' and amon S the branches of government at 

We think this is the year for major emphasis on national policy 
especially in the vital areas of energy policy, environmental policy 
land use policy and transportation. 

Senator Domenici. I know we are short of time and we shouldn’t 
digress, tint you indicated that the chairman of your committee was 
the head of a port authority? 

Mr. Gambaccini, Yes, 

Senator Domenici. That prompts my curiosity. Does vour overall 
study recommend any fees for the use of inland waterways or not? 
,. Mr : Gambaccini. No specific such recommendation. Indeed, the 
thruM of the study is really urban transportation. We do not place 
much emphasis on other than ground and urban transportation. 

to do'with that? NICI * H ° W 11068 “ P ° rt ftUthorit y director have much 

Mr. Gambaccini. Actually, the Allegheny County Authority is 
primarily a public transit agency. Our own port authority is a broader 
wtermodal operation. J 

Senator Domentci. Proceed. 

Mr. Gambaccini. i-et me turn to comments with respect to high¬ 
way legislation of 1975. 1 g 

_ he Federal Highway Act of 1973 made two major changes in the 
highway program that provided much hope for urban areas The 
interstate transfer provision and the expansion and flexible use of the 
forward yStemS Program Were appropriately heralded as great steps 

However, in the 2 years since the 1973 Federal Highway Act, 
became law we have discovered limitations on these two major 
elements of the program. J 

I he 1973 Highway Act authorized an urban area that chose not to 
complete its urban interstate system to receive 80 percent of the 
estimated cost of the highway project in Federal funds to build rail 
transit facilities or to buy bus or rail rolling stock. In addition to 
limiting the purposes for which the substituted funds could be used 
the law proved to be ambiguous on the matter of how much of the 
substituted binds would be obligated at the time of the action and 
what effect such action would have on future interstate apportion¬ 
ments For the remaining uncompleted interstate projects. 

several urbanized areas are seriously considering not building their 
uncompleted urban interstate routes. The transit projects to be sub¬ 
stituted, however, would cost the Federal Government no more than 
10 original highway projects, but in aggregate, because of higher 
local shares, would represent greater overall investment in public 

Fk« J n k . M C y; VP f tml a ?y f’ itu *s remaining in the transfer fund 
should be available for use by local areas for transit-related high wav 
projects belmv interstate standards. Such increasing flexibility at the 
local level would be most desirable. Areas having transit projects 
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leady to go to bid in sufficient amounts to use all of the substituted 
funds should be allowed to move forward. The substituted funds 
should not be made available on a piecemeal basis. 

The urban system program was created by the 1970 Federal Aid 
Highway Act. This new program was to provide Federal aid for urban 
streets and highways not previously eligible for Federal aid, to begin 
to assure some equity between our urban and rural areas. Of the 
546,000 miles of streets and highways in our urbanized areas, only 
60,800 or 11 percent are eligible for Federal aid in comparison to the 
832,700 miles or 25 percent of all streets and highways in the rural 
areas which are eligible. 

The urban system program was clearly intended to be a local 
program with projects initiated at the local level. The experience of 
the program suggest that this concept has not been working well. 
Of the $1.78 billion that was available for obligation by June 30, 1975, 
only $635 million have actually been obligated. I understand thart only 
$40 million has actually been obligated in the transit area. 

In response to your request, to provide specific provisions to aid 
urban areas developed by the committee, we suggest the following: 

One: The highway trust fund has over emphasized highway projects 
and contributed to an unbalanced transporation system. We applaud 
the evolution of the policy by which funds from the trust fund have 
become more flexible to include public transit as well as highways. We 
support the continued evolution of the highway trust fund toward a 
broader scope transportation trust fund to complete the essential 
segments of the interstate highway system, to finance needed urban 
and rural highway projects, to provide sound funding for public 
transit, and to reduce dependence on the general fund. 

Two: Highway program categories should be consolidated into 
three programs: Interstate, rural, and urban. Funds for the urban 
program should be apportioned to urbanized areas to a designated 
recipient. 

The Governor, responsible local officials, and publicly owned 
operators of mass transportation services, with the concurrence of 
the U.S. Secretary of Transportation, should be required to designate 
a recipient to receive and dispense such funds which are apportioned 
to urbanized areas of 200,000 or more population. 

We believe the procedures developed under section 5, under UMTA 
aegis, serve as a model for that concept. 

Three: One cent of the Federal gasoline tax should be made available 
to the States to be made available for transportation purposes. 

Four: The provisions for transfer of interstate funds should be 
opened to permit use of these funds for all transit or transit-related 
highway projects in urbanized areas. When transfers are made, the 
total Federal share of estimated cost of the deleted facilities should be 
obligated during the fiscal year in which the transfer is made. To 
assure equity, the Federal share transferred should be 90 percent of 
the interstate project. 

Five: The development and major improvement of highways in 
urban areas should undergo extensive analysis of alternatives with 
special emphasis placed upon the cost-effectiveness of the improve¬ 
ments in meeting peak hour travel demands and traffic conditions, 
conserving energy and reducing air pollution. 
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_ nfrin' n n,V » , ne u ***** should contain explicit provisions re* 
quinng that highway funds be used for: 

(a) Construction and maintenance of outlving parking facilities 

designed to divert auto commuters from congested core areas. 

W Creation and maintenance of means for preferential treatment 
JZJ transportation -for example, exclusive bus lanes, ramp 
■ *’ I P ef , erentlaI ( signalixation et cetera—and independent 

S whR ‘ h su PP orl public transport and also protect 

the longev tty of highway investments. 

nl C ) £°^ stnj , ctio i n of transportation interchange centers, improving 
t lie transfer of auto commuters to modes of public transport, 

, tnencanPubhc Transit Association welcomes the opportunity 
f wujking with the I ransportation Subcommittee on these and other 
transit and highway matters. 

*^ Ir ‘ Pil V araky ’ ‘^ Ir ‘ St0 ^ es > ttlu * 1 are pleased to answer anv questions 
you may nave. 

Senator DoMENici. Tliank you very much. 

* lr. I ikarsky, did you want to make some comments? 

STATEMENT OF MILTON PIKARSKY. CHAIRMAN. REGIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY. CHICAGO METROPOLITAN 
AUTHORITY 

, “' lr ' Pikarsky. \es, if 1 may. T appreciate tlie opportunity to 
appear before this committee. My statement, with your leave will 
be included m the record. 1 would like just to summarize it. 

1J he statement appears at p. 965.] 

f„Sf. UPP ° rt thp . aggressive movement to convert the highway trust 
I mi into an equa ground transportation trust fund. 1 might indicate 

"■n^tmnglv! ( W " 11 s ^ tenH ' nt * which we support 

the National League of Cities and the Conference of Mayors 

rr'/ir ° t Ut ti,a V there shou W be a provision for urban areas leading 
to direct apportionments along with public control—in moving to a 
true transportation trust fund. s 

knmv C ^'tVTi rit m ! ul< ' °i l the policy of port authorities. I don’t 
know whether it is clear that I)r. Honan lias secured the support 

f f ' iu ers 1(1 both Now York and New Jersey, for a poliev 

to limit bridge construction there, thereby making it more difficult to 

“ d mikin *" "“ iiT •» >»»™i pits 

... m>f Jr„r tCe ] !f tt opportunity that has been called 

to out attention m the related energy crisis. I would like to briefly 
read a very short statement that was brought to out attention. 

Liespite extended deliberations and discussions, the United States 
continues to be without an approved energy poliev. There is little 
v a , bpul w ’ Jiat liu ‘ basic purposes of any such policy 
‘ . be: U j Limitation of the inflationary impact of rising crude 

£K8",« the *"«*■» economy; (2) „. s ,ir.net ol 
for critical energy consuming sectors of oui economy; and (3) reduction 

“LnJ r cs V 10 ° f ' EC Pctrolrcim 'price .l,d a “ p$ 
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The inability to reach a consensus on a policy embodying the 
above objectives Ls a potentially tragic omission which must be recti¬ 
fied. There are four segments of petroleum energy users which must 
be given priority in our national energy usage, both with regard to 
supply and with regard to price. 

These areas are home heating, electrical utilities, mass transporta¬ 
tion, and agricultural uses. Together these categories account for 40 
percent of oil demand by end use. Our remaining categories by end 
use are industrial and commercial, 30 percent, and automobile 30 
percent. 

At the present time the United States receives its crude oil from 
three sources, domestic old oil, approximately 38 percent; domestic 
new oil, approximately 25 percent; and imported oil, approximately 
37 percent. 

It is clearly in the best interest of the United States that the 
domestic old oil should be directed to the critical end users defined 
above. In this fashion these users would be protected with regard to 
supply and protected as well with regard to price, thus minimizing 
the general inflationary impact of future oil price increases. 

Senator Domenici. Let me interrupt you there. Do you know of 
any way that you can take old oil out of the ground and ship it 
directly to those critical uses you are talking about? 

Mr. Pikarsky. It is my understanding that the mechanism is in 
existence now through the Federal Energy Administration and the 
allocation process. This is why I would make the suggestion that 
follows. 

Senator Domenici. You are suggesting that the refineries get old 
oil in some way and in some way allocate that portion that is refined 
which would remain cheaper and that we somehow let it find its way 
to the critical areas to maintain a cheaper price? 

Mr. Pikarsky . That is exactly the suggestion and the mechanism 
that may be in being in this Nation. 

Senator Domenici. You mean the mechanism by way of allocation? 

Mr. Pikarsky. That is correct. Similarly, automobile gas usage 
should be provided totally from high priced oil imports. In this 
fashion, excise taxes would fall essentially on the automobile user, 
the least essential end use. The OPEC nations would thus be put on 
notice that any future price increases or production changes would 
be reflected immediately at the gasoline pumps and thus be subject 
to discretionary purchase. Similarly, any future boycotts or changes 
in the level of production would be absorbed principally in the avail¬ 
able supplies ol automotive gasoline. 

The foregoing is not intended to proride unlimited supplies of 
cheap oil to home heating, electrical utilities, mass transportation, 
and the like. In order to encourage reduced usage in these areas, end 
users should be restricted in supply to the quantity consumed during 
1972. 

Senator Domenici. Let me interrupt you for a minute. I perhaps 
misunderstood. This is your statement that you are giving, isn't it? 

Mr. Pikarsky. This fs a statement given to complement what the 
industry has stated. 

Senator Domenici. I thought you had said, “A statement had come 
to my attention.” I was wondering whose theory it was. 
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^ M J; # P,K f B8K . T J Thi8 the ? r >’ wa ? developed by some analysts in 
ie safe action industry and was given to me by some people* in the 
investment banking business. It is a very intriguing approach. 

>Ve are trying to adopt it through my board, and hopefully the 
National League of Cities and the Conference of Mayors will have 
tne benefit of sharing m that. 

i * n !^ui < a iL e J nass 1 ,rans P ortftt i°n, objective occupancy levels should 
be established; in other words, 60 percent for air transportation, 50 
percent for bus transportation, and 45 percent for rail transportation; 

'! e applies of old oil made available to each user, reduced 
accordingly to achieve the objective occupancy. 

It is essential that the United States develop meaningful transpor¬ 
tation and oil priorities and enunciate them. Your committee has a 

fofaS? 6 .°PP° rtumt y. of placing a dual contribution relative to two 
intertwined areas of national need. 

I thank you. 

b„v! imt °k Do V, ENIC . 1 - H ? w ! on & (, ° yo« envision that you would 
ha\e such an allocation plan in effect? J 

wi 1 ii 1 [! K 1 U 9 K | Y ' t Fr °"! my ? xposure * to , P co P le in the field, probably 
well into the 2lst century, because it doesn’t appear as though we 
are going to be self-sufficient much before then. g 

Senator Domenici. You don’t assume that that program would 
Have any impeding effect on bringing alternative sources of energy 
our country? ,n,lxlmizin K development of crude oil in natural gas m 

Mr. Pi karsky. I would actually say that the intent of the Federal 
‘ 'fj °ur Nation’s interest should be to encourage the develop- 

mftv h H h k th - 3 aC r° n ’ r ftro P/otecting our essential needs. We 
have ™ be impeding the use of the automobile which Americans 

thoin^T i forw, ‘ r<l 'o »«ing. I think it would encourage 

3S r? tho . American enterpnse to develop other means to 
provide mobility and have other means we all would like to enjoy. 

trxr * naU)r * I)o * MENICI - " you complete your study, would you 

low nrinri v' 1 ° D , l » ut °n» b » I « which you put in a rather 

low pnonty; and would you try to put a figure on what gasoline is 

,f ,- VOU use ° , d 0,1 u ! un<l a quarter and pass it through 
Whih I users and attach all of the increase to the automobile 

rh.t pricds soi^To S3*' “ < ' nti “ l? W "' ,l<l VOU try l ° " ul in wh » l 

'T C ar ° tr ' ring develop as much information to 
a r»n m ? d,rect,ons “ » possible. Another interesting aspect of 
a report that we are researching now is one done by the Stanford 
Researchinstitute in 1967 which indicated that 33 percent ofauto- 
mobile trips are impulse tnps. 

That is a verv large amount. I want to find out a little more about 
that and maybe convey that information. I think we have been 
complacent in the use of the automobile without recognizing that the 
automobile user—or the transit independent—has a vested selfish 
self-interest in supporting public transportation to the extent that 
others use public transportation. 
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Use of public transportation reduces demand for additional highway 
lanes, which during peak hours is important, and it provides for more 
efficient transport of goods and services bv trucks. As a total policy, 
the Nation’s converting funds toward public transportation will have 
a net saving on the economy in the outlying areas because it is for the 
peak hour times that we are spending enormous dollars on a highway 

SJ There are many places where we need highway construction. We 
see highway development as part of a total policy that we seek to 

achieve. • • 

Senator Domenici. Do you assume that there are still a majority 
of the working men and women of this country that will have to drive 
an automobile to work for the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Pikarsky. No question about that. Anyone who indicates that 
we are going to have a massive change for public transportation is 
not aware of the facts. 1 think Mr. Bridwell indicated that there is 
presently a little over 5 trips of 100 that are by public transportation. 

He says if in 10 years we can get to 2 or 3 times that, that would 
be a phenomenal achievement. It is my judgment that if we get to 
10 percent in 10 vears, that is a phenomenal achievement, out those 
additional trips,‘if they are taken at peak hours, with resulting 
declining energy consumption can help change substantially our 
energy problem and reduce our capital investments in transportation. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you very much, Mr. Pikarsky. 

I understand, Mr. Morris, you have about 10 minutes for >our 

statement. . 

[Mr. Gambaccini's and Mr. Pikarsky’s statements follow:] 





The American Public Transit Association (APTA) is the national 
organization representing the urban transit industry. Its members 
total close to 300 rapid rail and motor bus transit systems in 
the United States. Canada and Mexico. Ninety percent of those 

using urban public transit in the United States are carried by 
APTA members. 


Ne commend the Subcommittee for broadening the scope of its 
hearings on this year's highway legislation, for the growth and 
orderly development of this nation's major concentrations of pop¬ 
ulation and economic activities will depend largely on governmental 
policies influencing all forms of transportation. 

The Subcommittee has indicated its interest in considering the 
nation's total transportation picture. Kith that thought in mind. 
APTA's statement is presented in two sections. 

Section one consists of APTA's proposal for a National 
Transportation, Policy, 

The preface. "The National Problem", is designed to furnish 
a historical reference point and perspective on areas of principal 
concern to the public transport industry. 

The second section deals specifically with the 1975 highway 
legislation. 
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A PROPOSAL FOB A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Recognizing the need Tor a comprehensive national transporta¬ 
tion policy, the American Public Transit Association has developed 
si proposal for such a policy. 

Our transportation systems are faced with the need for myriad 
improvements and for the solutions to a multitude of problems. Be¬ 
cause this need is complex, it demands comprehensive solutions 
which satisfy often-confIicting criteria. Actions must be immedi¬ 
ate, yet they must be designed to support long-term goals. Trans¬ 
portation improvements must be technically and financially feasible, 
yet they must respect the social and environmental values of the 
communities they serve. Finally* transportation projects in each 
mode must be planned not only to improve the performance of that 
mode, but also to enhance the ability of all modes to function in 
an integrated fashion. 

Devising solutions which fulfill these extensive requirements 
can only be accomplished with the guidance of an all-encompassing 
transportation policy. Yet no such policy exists. The increas¬ 
ing level of activity in transportation at all levels of govern¬ 
ment will produce less than optimum results unless policy direc¬ 
tion is provided. 

The recent energy shortage has provided ample evidence of 
the need. Energy considerations have not entered into the estab¬ 
lishment of priorities in the past; consequently our utitiiation 
of our transportation systems wastes large amounts of fuel, A 
formal policy which includes energy conservation as a goal is our 
only means of assuring that in the future our transportation sys¬ 
tems will perform more efficiently. 
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Since the need for such a policy is most pressing at the 
federal level, APTA has directed its efforts toward defining 
a national transportation policy. This policy proposal is in¬ 
tended to stimulate discussion aaong those in the federal estab¬ 
lishment who are responsible for transportation programs. Hope¬ 
fully, it will serve as the basis for substantive steps to de¬ 
velop a formal federal policy. 

A draft of this proposal was published in the February issue 
of “Transit Journal," with the statement that one purpose of the 
publication was to generate public comment. In addition, reprinted 
copies were sent to a selected list of transportation professionals 
and academics, with a request for review and comment. In early 
July, APTA's National Transportation Policy Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of John Mauro of the Port Authority of Allegheny 
• County, met to analyze the comments received and to revise the 
proposed policy as necessary. This policy statement is the result 
of that effort. 

This document is not viewed as a final draft. As transporta¬ 
tion needs change, policies must be modified. This policy state¬ 
ment will be reviewed periodically to ensure that it accurately 
reflects the changing views of the transit industry and other in- 
terested parties. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC TRANSIT ASSOCIATION PROPOSAL FOR A 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

PREFACE: THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Fro® the earliest days of this nation, transportation has 
been the solution to man's quest For freedom to explore, to build, 
to work, to trade, to learn and to enjoy the rewards of his labor* 

Two centuries ago, the trails and rivers led him into the 
unknowns of the American interior* The river ports, canals and 
railroads helped him to build settlements, villages and towns 
into great centers of manufacturing, trade and commerce offering 
him a variety of jobs, 

With increased earnings came the opportunities for the 
American to select where he lived and how he lived, where he 
bought goods and services, educated his children, obtained 
his health care and found leisure enjoyment* 

Through the early 20th century, all of this occurred in 
a relatively orderly sequence of events and in fairly predictable 
patterns* The limited and fixed channels of transportation guided 
and shaped development, slowly influenced the environment and, to 
a certain extent, an atmosphere of tranquility prevailed* 

Going SO miles from home was the adventure of a lifetime* 

Then came the automobile, the airplane and air conditioning, 
and suddenly the choices of places exploded a hundredfold* Travel 
times and distances shrank rapidly. From the late 1940's onward, 
the mobility spawned by the auto became both a blessing to the 
individual and the bane of all men 
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The onslaught of change triggered by the automobile outran 
the financial resources and powers of cities, counties and states. 
Cities that had welcomed the swarms of migrants in the early 
1900's, burst their seams and flattened out as the automobile 
enabled Americans to probe all points of the compass. New growth 
and development mushroomed on the city fringes. Vast acreages 
were swiftly converted into the unplanned and uncontrolled 
sprawl that has laid waste to land and natural resources and 
usurped billions in public and private investments, thus duplicating 
in a generation all that had been done in two centuries of the 
nation's existence. 

No longer was this growth channeled along traditional 
avenues of transportation. Rather, the nation began playing 
catch-up with the auto, building an endless maze of streets and 
highways which became obsolete as rapidly as the next suburban 
housing subdivision and suburban shopping center came into being 
and required more road improvements. 

The government housing incentives of the 1950"s and early 
1960’$ favoring suburban development, coupled with concurrent 
government-sponsored road building projects, widened the gap 
between the new and the old. It was not until the mid-1960’$ that 
people began talking seriously that a balance must be achieved 
in urban development-restoring the inner cities and slowing down 
the rate of outlying growth made possible by the automobile. 

Traffic jams engulfed all communities large and small. Could the 
brakes be applied to the auto, and a balanced system of trans¬ 
portation be created to halt this ominous trend? These were the 
questions as the 1970'$ arrived. 


sa-4H -pr,i* a 
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While the rhetoric continues, we have become a nation of 
210 million people and 125 million automobiles and motor trucks. 
Jockeying for places to operate and store motor vehicles has 
become a national occupational hazard that tests the ingenuity of 
each driver every day. 

Eighty per cent of all American families own cars - an 
increase of 40 per cent over the past 15 years. The number of 
two-car families has quadrupled In the last 10 years. In 1973, 
auto drivers logged an estimated 900 billion miles, a 51 per cent 
increase over the past decade. More than 90 per cent of all 
trips made in urban areas today Involve persons and goods 
transported by auto, bus or truck. 

The enormous leaps STe producing such unbelievable statistics 
that they are being translated in whimsical terms. In 1972, 
approximately 3,2 million babies were born in the United States, 
but the nation's manufacturers produced 9,2 million autos. We 
allowed only 400,000 immigrants to enter the country, but we 
opened the doors to 1.6 million imported cars. We buried two 
million persons in 1972, and junked seven million autos. 

Since World War II, it is estimated that $230 billion has 
been spent on highways by all levels of government, The most 
up-to-date guess is that four million miles of roads and streets 
must be maintained« Once vital central business districts are 
punctured with 40 to 60 per cent of their valuable land area 
devoted to the movement and parking of motor vehicles. 
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More than £0,000 persons die in traffic accidents annually. 
Personal and property damage claims run into hundreds of millions. 
These figures cause hardly a ripple, except around the holidays 
when the auto clubs announce the death tolls on the nation’s 
highways over the long weekends. Only then does the nation pause 
to reflect on the liabilities as well as assets of the personal 
auto. 


But something far more fundamental was happening to urban 
America with the growing auto and truck crunch. An out rush from 
the older, congested central cities was accelerated. Millions of 
young families were caught up in the mass exodus. It is estimated 
that between 60 and 70 per cent of all industrial and commercial 
development and their jobs were transposed from city centers to 
urban fringes, causing a back-and-forth flow of vehicles of such 
proportion that it has defied solution. 

Meanwhile, the older cities were becoming the depositories 
of decay, the place shunned by new private capital investment, 
the horror-chamber of shrinking tax resources, the home of the old 
and the poor. The geographic division of the classes by job 
titles, income levels, race and social status created a permanent 
stain on the urban fabric. 

For the three decades since World War IJ, America literally 
has been pulling itself apart, powered by those marvelous and 
ubiquitous inventions - the automobile and motor truck. There 
were those who fled, those who were fleeing and those who were 
trapped. 



heft in the wake were the established, alternative methods 
of transportation which once lent character, stability and some 
semblance of order in the direction and pace of urbanisation, 
development and growth* 

The American railroad network, which used to link fixed 
manufacturing and commercial centers and move the bulk of the 
freight, is, for the most part, a bankrupt shambles, displaced 
by the more mobile motor truck and, to a lesser degree, by air 
freight* 

The nation** transit systems which carried as many as 18*9 
billion fares in 1945 (nearly 45 per cent of all person-trips} 
shriveled to 5,$ billion fares (7 per cent of all trips) in 1975, 
All transit properties were caught up in a rapid shift of 
population densities, changes of work-and-home travel patterns, 
shorter work weeks, expanded vacations and the enormous diversion 
of former patrons to the automobile* The sharpest declines in 
ridership occurred in urban areas with a population of $00,000 
or more. 

As recently as 1962 private transit companies managed to 
turn a modest profit by reducing service scheduled and avoiding 
needed capital investment* This produced fewer riders. It was 
only a matter of time before they crumbled and/or dissolved into 
public ownership* 
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By the end of 1973, there were IIS public agencies in the 
business of transporting people. They accounted for 91 per cent 
of all passengers, 88 per cent of all the revenues, 79 per cent 
of all vehicles owned and 90 per cent of all the employees in 
the transit industry* The remaining ISO-plus private companies 
handle the rest of the transit trade in what appears to be a 
holding action as the trend to public ownership rolls on. 


Despite a reduction in the number of transit employees 
(from 242,000 in 1945 to 139,000 in,1972), wage costs in this 
labor-intensive industry jumped from $632 million to $1*61 billion 
between 194$ and 1973* The average annual earnings of a transit 
worker rose from $2,600 to $11,$00 over the 27-year period. Other 
costs climbed proportionately, and the tempo has accelerated 
rapidly with the current national inflation. 

As a partial answer to tlfe transit operator’s plight, fares 
were boosted from 6*9 cents p#r passenger in 194S to 31.5 cents 
in 1973. And while revenues ^ent up, they failed to offset 
costs. With each fare increase, the auto found a new set of 
customers. By the end of 1973, industrywide operating deficits 
had risen to an estimated $6010 million, and may have crossed 
the $100 million mark in 1974, 

The physical plant of public transport agencies, inherited 
from private operators, consisted of aged and worn-out buses, 
outdated and rickety subway add rail cars, obsolete and inefficient 
maintenance facilities. It vasn^t until the late 1960’s that help 
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began arriving in the form of capital grants from federal, state 
and local governments. Limited operating grants also began 
flowing from state and local governments to cover the growing 
deficits and to help stabilize fares. 

Between 1964 and June 30, 1974, a total of S3.2 billion in 
federal grants has been credited with saving public transportation 
in 90 urban areas * either by public purchase of faltering private 
operations or by direct assistance to municipalities. 

Through June 30, 1974, federal funds helped to purchase 
20,000 buses* 2 f 300 rapid transit cars, 4,600 electric and diesel 
rail cars and IS locomotives. Approximately 199 miles of new 
rapid transit lines were built, and extensions to existing rapid 
transit li.ies accounted for an additional 46 miles. 

While the dollar amounts sound impressive and the results 
suggest a turnabout in the condition of facilities and equipment, 
only the surface has been scratched. Certainly not enough has 
been accomplished to prevent the diversion of still more millions 
of American commuters to the private automobile, worsening peak- 
hour congestion. 

It was the 1974 gasoline shortage - the painful waiting in 
lines at service stations and the threat of industry shutdowns 
because of energy shortages - that once again dramatized the 
vulnerability of a nation that has become overly dependent on 
petroleum and the insatiable fuel demands of the automobile. The 
nation was reminded that it could literally be shut down in a 
matter of weeks by turning off the gasoline pumps. 
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For a brief spurt during and following the emergency, the 
transit industry enjoyed its first real ridmrship boom since World 
War II. The number of patrons soared, but that increase was 
diluted as gasoline returned to the service stations. In that 
brief period, the transit industry was in a perfect position to 
capture new riders. But it was caught unprepared. Instead 
of presenting its best face* transit reconfirmed the ideas that 
rush-hour transit too often consists of ancient and uncomfortable 
vehicles, standing riders and inflexible schedules and routes. 

Even with the cost of gasoline and parking at record levels 
for American consumers, public transport trailed badly in its 
struggle to compete with the comfort, convenience and freedom 
of schedules and perceived lower costs of the private automobile. 


It is clear that only'a large-scale, sustained commitment 
to the revitalization of public transport will sway a significant 
portion of the SJ million auto commuters to choose transit for the 
routine, repetitive home^to-work journeys. Approximately half of 
these rush-hour auto trips begin and end in the central cities. 


rips begin 
ubjlic trans 


Unless American public transit is able to tap this extensive 
market # urban areas wil^ continue to stagger from the interwoven 
problems of traffic congestion, population dispersal, increased 
fuel consumption and increased air pollution caused by millions 
of automobiles locked bjmper-to-bumper across the urban landscape 
in the morning and evening rush hours. 
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We use 16 to 17 million barrels of oil a day in the United 
States. One third of that comes from foreign sources and all 
of that * that is to say* five of the 17 million barrels we consume 
every day - is used to move our automobiles. 

Meanwhile, health experts and envioritmeutal ists warn that 
more than 280 million tons Of pollutants are being spewed into the 
American skies annually, and the amount is increasing at the rate 
of three per cent a year. Most of this pollution emanates from 
urban centers, and nearly 62 per cent of the air pollution, 
including dangerous chemical elements, is generated by the auto- 
mobile engine. 

These factors of nationwide concern have enlarged the future 
mission of the American transit industry, and we have pointed 
up the urgency for a comprehensive, long term attack on the 
nation's growing transportation problems. 

The federal program should involve the following elements: 

* Development of a comprehensive national transportation 
policy in which the role of public transport is clearly defined 
and pursued consistently at the federal level (as suggested in 
Parts f and II of this report). 

* Immediate financial help to enable the transit industry 
to preserve its existing ridership and to probe new markets by 
improving equipment, facilities, service and stabilizing fares. 

That immediate help was assured in November, 1974 when the Congress - 
with the full support of the Ford Administration * approved land- 
mark legislation committing Jll.fl billion in federal capital and 
operating assistance for transit over the six-year (1975-SO) period. 
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* Expanded federal aid rising to $4,5 billion per year to 
cover capital and operating costs as rapidly as the public trans¬ 
port agencies can gear up their plans and programs and the 
production capabilities of the nation ere able to respond. If 
is the belief of the transit industry that planning, engineering, 
construction and supply functions can be expanded to support 
this level of investment within five years, 

/ 

PART I. A PLACE FOR PUBLIC TRANSPORT IN A NATIONAL 



The responsibility for a national long-range, multimodal, 
comprehensive and coordinated transportation policy should be 
vested at the federal level within the office of the Secretary 
of Transportation, Other agencies whose responsibilities have 
an impact on transportation should coordinate their policies with 
the Department of Tran nation (DOT), 



The federal role i transportation policy should relate long- 
range transportation goals to other national goals in the areas 
of growth and distribution of population, land use, energy* 
environment and social policy. Institutional mechanisms should 
be established to assure increased coordination and cooperation 
between DOT and other federal agencies in the preparation and 
periodic revision of d^jectives, policies and programs on a national 
and regional scale. 
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The principal objective of federal transportation activities 
should be to foster coordinated research, planning and development 
of a national transportation system, between states and within 
the urbanized regions of states, to meet the nation's current 
and future needs for the safe, orderly and expeditious flow of 
people and goods in an economic, environmentally sound and socially 
acceptable manner at the earliest possible date. Highest priority 
should be assigned to those programs which will permit the nation 
to grow and prosper in normal times and continue to function in 
periods of national emergencies (e.g., war, civil disturbances, 
energy shortages and air pollution crises). 

Inasmuch as transportation needs now outstrip the financial 
capabilities of the private sector, cities and states, substantial 
and continued federal financial assistance is necessary. Federal 
grants should encourage multimodal transportation planning at the 
federal, state and regional levels. These plans should project 
needs over 15 • to 20 - year periods, but should be translated 
into development programs which can be detailed, funded and 
initiated in six-year increments. 

Specific Federal Coals 

* The federal government should take the leadership in the 
formation of policies and in the development of a national network 
of highway, rail, air and waterway improvements which link states 
and their urban areas. Special emphasis would be placed on: 

(1) Identifying the function and location of each mode in 
the national network. 
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(2) Interweaving Modes so that they are Mutually supporting 
as well as provide alternates in eveftt of national eMergencies. 

(3) Providing for major transfer points readily identifiabl 
as essential to the national transportation plan, (e.g., ports, 
airports, rail-truck terminals). 

* The federal government should stimulate and guide state 
and regional efforts to provide fqr the location and design of 
multimodal transportation system* within urban areas in patterns 
which take off from the national transportation network, and 
which, based upon more detailed analysis, will: 

(1) Lead to more orderly and rational development of urban 
areas. Densities should complement and preserve the sizable 
investment in transportation facilities. 

(2) Provide a stimulus to revitalize deteriorating inner 
cities while encouraging growth in new planned communities. 

(3) Produce a style/ of living which is less wasteful of 
energy, land, minerals and capital resources. 

* The federal government should give high priority to 
funding the planning, research and development of multimodal 
programs and transportation facilities.which will conserve fuel. 

* Equally important, priority should be given to those 
programs that will improve the quality of the urban environment 
through: 

(1) Using urban spate in a more efficient and aesthetic 
manner. 

(2) Reducing transportation congestion and accidents. 
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(3) Reducing air pollution. 

(4) Reducing noise levels. 

• The federal government should assure that all persons 

have mobility and access to employment, cultural, health, educational 
and recreational opportunities by supporting public transportation 
operations and capital programs that furnish an appropriate level 
of service to, from and between activity concentrations within 
urban areas. 

* The federal government should create a national inventory 
of essential transportation improvements, spaced over time and 
located in various geographical areas, which will: 

(1) Stimulate employment in the manufacture and construction 
of transportation facilities and equipment as a job expansion 
measure. 

(2) Assure manufacturers and suppliers of stable and 
continuing markets in order to promote more private research 
and competition in the transportation supply industry. 

Planning Relationships 

Federal urban transportation policy, to be effectively 
realized, must be translated into action programs at the regional 
level. The planning process is the first step toward regional 
implementation. Federal policy should require such a planning 
process and should set in motion the programs by which regional 
plans are accomplished. 

The federally designed network of major intercity highways, 
railways, waterways and air transportation facilities should 
provide the basic, overall framework from which the more detailed 
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plans are prepared at the state and regional levels in ail 
urbanized areas. 

With respect to state and regional plans, MI should outline 
the general requirements to be met by state and regional trans¬ 
portation plans and programs, leaving substantial local option 
for trade-offs that will reflect local conditions and values. 

Preparation of regional plains should involve the state, 
regional and local governmentsVagencies involved in planning, 
transportation development any operation, and citizen groups. 
Federal policy should stress/the need for participation in the 
planning process, rather thin rigidly standardizing the form of 
agency required in each uijban area. 

Elements of Regional Transportation Plans 

Regional transportation plans in urbanized areas, should 
deal with at least the following basic considerations: 

(1) Strategies for development and redevelopment of urban 
areas, as reflected in /regional land-use plans, zoning ordinances, 
open*space laws and otner similar laws, leading to a more orderly 
urban form. 

(2) Identification of high-priority urban corridors for 
major transportation investments projected in the iS-to-20 year 
master plan, 

(3) Esamination 
proposed transportati 


of alternatives and the delineation of the 
On mode, or combination of modes, for each 
major corridor. The selection of highways, rapid or surface 
transit, or commuter rail roads should be predicated on an analysis 
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of population densities, topographic conditions, trip-making 
characteristics and environment, energy, economic and social 
considerations. 

(4) Merger of programs for public highways, public transport, 
parking and traffic management projects into a single strategy, 
designed to reduce congestion, fuel consumption and air pollution 
in the inner core areas of urban regions. 

(5) Identification of facilities required for the movement 
of goods and the flow of trade and commerce within and between 
regions, giving special attention to coordination among truck, 
rail, water and air transportation operations. 

f6) Agreement among the various implementing agencies, 
concerning who will be charged with specific responsibilities for 
detailed planning, engineering, construction and maintenance of 
specific capital projects and operating programs. 

(7) Establishment of priorities leading to a comprehensive 
six-year regional development program which, upon acceptance and 
approval by the region, state and federal agencies, trigger a 
programmed flow of government and private funding. 

(8) Enunciation of a policy to specifically allocate the 
proportionate share of federal highway funds to be devoted to 
transit and transit-related programs, as a condition for DOT 
certification of the planning process. 

Federal Transportation Funding Purposes 

While policies often are intermingled with specific programs, 
it would appear that Congress must define more clearly the purposes 
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for the appropriation and expenditure of federal funds for trans¬ 
portation purposes. Funding is the key instrument for implementing 
overall policies and evaluating results* In that vein, the 
American Public Transit Association (APIA) suggests that federal 
budgets, in addition to identifying the degree and sources of 
funding, incorporate the following specific purposes for appropriations 
for the movement of people by ground transportation; 

(1J Highway and highway-related activities 


* Complete the essential connecting segments of the inter* 
state system, 

* Construct and improve principal arterial and collector 
routes identified in regional plans* 

* Repair and maintain highway projects built with federal 

I 

funds * 


* Construct and maintain outlying parking facilities designed 
to divert outo commuters from congested core areas* 

* Create and maintain exclusive bus lanes and independent 
transit rights-of-waif as a means of supporting public transport 
and protecting the longevity of highways* 

* Eliminate sjbfety hazards for drivers and pedestrians* 

* Improve signal and other traffic control devices* 

* Construct transportation interchange centers, improving 
the transfer of auto commuters to modes of public transit, 

* Execute traffic management programs including car and 
bus pools* staggered work hours and other programs designed to 
improve transportation efficiency during peak hours. 
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(2) Transit-related activities 

• Acquire, construct, reconstruct and rehabilitate transit 
facilities. 

• Purchase and refurbish rolling stock and equipment. 

• Provide off-street parking with proximity to transit 
terminals, transit patron shelters and transit information signs. 

• Stabilize transit fares at reasonable levels through a 
continuing program of federal grants for operating assistance, 

(3) Intercity rail activities 

• Upgrade facilities and equipment of railroads involved 
in the Regional Railroad Reorganization Act, and where warranted 
and feasible, improve the movement of intercity rail passengers. 

• Continue operation and improvement of AMTRAK services 
including the Northeast Corridor rail service. 

• Enable private railroads, not involved in reorganizations, 
to obtain low-interest loans for purchase of equipment and im¬ 
provements to roadbeds and facilities to continue freight and 
passenger service. 

• Preserve rights-of-way, scheduled to be abandoned, for 
use in other public transportation. 

(4) Aviation activities 

• Improve access to the nation's major aviation terminals 

by increasing the variety of modes that interface with the terminal. 

(5) Specialized transportation 
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* Improve mobility of specialized groups, such as the 
elderly and physically handicapped, through the innovation of 
various programs. POT funds and regulations for these purposes 
should be coordinated with similar provisions of health and 
welfare programs, 

* Reduce prices on all modes of transportation for the 
elderly on limited and fixed incomes. 

* Use special equipment for the door-to-door delivery of 
handicapped persons in urban ahd rural areas. 

Research, Development and Training 

POT should begin to Centralize the administration of federally 
sponsored research and development activities affecting the 
transportation industry/ 

Overall, direction of research projects and programs may be 
more appropriately guiiied through the creation and support of an 
institution for transportation research located within and 
advising DOT. 

Some of the priority projects to be undertaken by private 
and public institutions, funded with specific allocations of 
federal funds, might include: 

(1) Development of new fuels and greater efficiencies in the 
use of existing energy sources employed in public and private 
transportation. 

(2) Establishment of criteria for evaluation and application 
of modes of transportation in different situations as an aid to 
better planning and informed public decisions. 


O ~ 75 - pi.2.4 
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(J) Reduction of the accident rate in transporting of 
people and goods 

{A} Increased emphasis directed to the improvement 
of existing and near-term technology including automated 
guideway transit. Demonstration of advanced transit concepts 
should receive secondary emphasis with 100 per cent federal 
funding. 

(5) Establishment of environmental and ecological guide* 
lines to assist in planning and evaluation of transportation 
systems. 

(6) Improvement in the flow of freight and goods using 
existing and new integrated systems, 

(?) Generation of academic and field studies leading to 
the development of new management* operating, construction* 
maintenance and marketing procedures, 

(8) formation of beginning and mid-career training programs 
to develop personnel in all modes of transportation* especially 
in interraodal planning* operations and management, 

(9) Development of a central data bank and information 
distribution system* including national and international devel* 
opments, 

Evaluation of National Transportation Policies 

Because transportation policies are influenced by a variety 
of national events* and therefore, will change over time* it is 
recommended that the Secretary of Transportation form a national 
Transportation Policy Council to prepare* review and alter policies. 
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Members of the Council would include the Secretaries of 
Commerce; Health, Education and Welfare; Housing and Urban 
Development; the chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Administration; the chair¬ 
man of the Federal Maritime Commission; the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Members of technical advisory task forces would be drawn 
from the transportation industry, including the American Public 
Transit Association. 

PART II. PUBLIC TRANSPORT'S ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

The American public transport industry can best relieve 
the nation's immediate transportation problems by aggressively 
meeting the transportation needs of two major groups of U.S. 
residents: those who cannot travel by private automobile and 
those who should not and probably would not use their cars for 
the bulk of their journeys if they had a suitable alternative. 

By focusing on t^ese primary targets, the transport industry 
would be making its greatest contribution toward the realization 
of a number of economic and social goals critical to the well¬ 
being and progress of more than 200 million Americans - nearly 
three-fourths of the nation's population - who will occupy urban 
centers by the year 2000. The principal objectives of public 
transport would be: 
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fl) Preservation of one of the basic tenets of life in a 
democratic society ■ freedom of nobility and access to employ¬ 
ment, cultural* health, educational and recreational opportunities 
by all persons regardless of age* economic circumstances, or 
other disadvantages. 

(2) Reduction of the wasteful characteristics of an 
affluent and prosperous nation in which prolific private auto 
travel has produced a rapid assimilation of natural resources 
(including fueil increased traffic congestion and accidents, 
mounting air and noise pollution levels* extensive consumption 
of land by highways and parking facilities and a continued 
erosion of the sizeable investment already made on road systems * 
all to the detriment of the quality of life in an urban environ¬ 
ment. 


Coupled with sound urban design and land-use policies, a 
vigorous and solid public transport system can become a key 
instrument in guiding and restructuring the economic* physical 
and cultural development of the nation's urban centers. This, 
then, is a third national objective. It attracts little attention 
because of the complexities of joint land-use and transportation 
planning and the long-term nature of the results. 

To meet these objectives, both the public transport industry 
and public decision-makers must unify in a course of action that 
produces a substantial and sustained commitment of time* effort 
and funds over a minimum of 20 years. Only such an effort can 
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offset nearly three decades of decline of physical plant and 
services in American public transport caused by rising costs 
within the Industry and loss of customers to the private auto¬ 
mobile. 

In short* public transport's rolV in the American trans¬ 
portation marketplace must be reestablished and regenerated on 
an unprecedented scale* promtsing/and delivering comfort* con¬ 
venience and safety to millions ^f passengers daily. 

FART III. PUM.lt TRAl^POfTPS IMMEDIATE MARKETS 

Public transport’s immediate markets comprise two categories: 

O) The so-called caotive market which exceeds 52 million 
persons (nearly 26 per cent of the nation's population] who, 
because of age, economic 'condition* personal choice or physical 
disabilities do not drivA a private car. 

A recent study showed that of the metropolitan area workers 
belonging to households without cars, 80 per cent live within 
central cities. More than 60 per cent of the urban poor live 
within central cities. About $S per cent of those 65 years of 
age or older reside in central cities. In addition, most 
central business district workers live in central cities - not 
in the suburbs - and choose public transportation because of the 
costs and inconvenience of owning a car in congested central cities. 

(2) The so-called choice market which consists of an estimated 
51 million Americans who use their cars for home to-vork and other 






repetitive trips and account for the distorted peaks of automotive 
usage every morning and evening in every metropolitan area. These 
commuters are directly responsible for the rapid surge in traffic 
congestion* fuel consumption and auto-generated air pollution 
found in this nation's urban areas today. 

Developing the Potential Market - A Strategy. 

An overall strategy must be developed to gain even the most 
visible markets. Such an approach would probably involve one or 
both of the following elements: 

(1) Stabilizing Existing Ridership. A moderate upturn in 
transit usage can be attained through intensive and aggressive 
marketing efforts aimed principally at gaining riders in off- 
peak periods when surplus equipment is available. The marketing 
program should include quickly implemented measures to improve 
the product (e,g., better equipment, rearranging the location 
and frequency of service), selective price Incentives including 
stable fares and greater promotional activities by the transit 
operator. 

(2) Increasing Capabilities to Handle a Greater Volume of 
Peak Hour Riders. This will involve expanding the capacities 
of transit systems dramatically at times when transportation 
demands are greatest in the early morning and late afternoon hours. 

In most transit systems, buses carry the bulk of the transit 
patrons. Added bus service during rush hours means added drivers 
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and maintenance personnel. Manpower costs constitute ?$ to 8$ 
per cent of all operating costs. As wages and employee benefit 
expenses rise, the transit operator is caught in a cost-price 
squeeze that impedes any major effort to attract more peak-hour 
patrons. 

As in many other labor-intensive businesses,, the key to 
improved results in the transit industry is increased productivity * 
moving more people for each manhour expended. 

Increased productivity in transit operations can be achieved 
through exclusive rights-of-way which shorten time and distance, 
use of larger vehicles and a system for coupling vehicles in trains 
without substantially increasing manpower requirements. 

These steps reduce running times, assure on-time service, 
furnish more seats and comfort for the customer, and at the sana 
time, strengthen the economics of public transport. More 
customers mean more revenues, a lesser net cost per passenger 
carried, a better chance for stability of fares and moderation 
of government operating subsidies in the future. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of the consumer, operator and 
taxpayer, improved transit efficiency in peak hours is the most 
compelling reason for exclusive, or preferential, rights-of-way 
for all transit vehicles. Investment in large-capacity, fixed 
guideway rapid transit systems should occur in corridors where 
passenger volumes and' equipment and manpower demands are the 
heaviest. The identification of these corridors would allow 
for the development of usable segments on an incrementally funded 
ba sis. 
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PART IV. THE NATIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 

The National Mass Transportation Assistance Act, signed by 
President Ford on November 26, 1974, holds great promise of 
meeting a number of objectives contained in this text. It ful¬ 
fills many proposals advanced by the transit industry in earlier 
attempts to obtain meaningful federal aid* 

The industry, in previous position papers and through 
appearance before Congressional committees, had proposed: 

(1) The need for a sizeable, long-term capital commitment* 
The new act provides 17.8 billion in contract authority for 

six years [FY 1973-80), and solidifies the concept of long- 
range planning goals carried out in incremental six-year devel¬ 
opment programs. 

(2) Continuing a separate transit fund* No other trust 
fund has been invaded; transit has its own financing pool, 
although dependent on general tax revenue sources. 

(3) The need for federal operating grants. This is a 
major breakthrough in that nearly 14 billion in operating grants 
is provided for over the six-year period. It is to be distributed 
by a formula based on population and population density, with 
grants escalating each year in anticipation of rising costs. 

(4) Segregation of operating and capital grant programs, 
Capital grants are earmarked for capital purposes while operating 
grants may be used for capital or operating expenses, essentially 
at the discretion of the recipient. 
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I®) Direct funding to recipients. This provision is appli¬ 
cable to designated recipients in urbanized areas with a population 
oT wore than 200 t 000 persons and through the governors in areas 
that have under 200*000 population. 

(6) Financial aid to private as well as public operators, 
funds *ill be made available to both public and private operators 
based on programs developed through t^e Metropolitan Planning 
Process. These services must be rendered to the public on a 
regular and continuing basis, 

( 7 > Special assistance for/the elderly and handicapped. 

The industry favored provision/ for the elderly and handicapped. 
However, the 1974 act mandate^ a minimum of half-fares for the 
elderly and handicapped duriftg off peak periods, but provides 
no additional funds to carry out improved special services of 
this nature. 

f®) font inuat ion of Jre search and development and educational 
training programs. The Ip74 act does not improve the existing 
situation. 

) Opiating assistance to public transportation services 
j_n_sma 11 urban and ruraA areas. The 3974 act did not provide 
for such assistance; s^lch a program should be instituted. 

(10) Refined definition of eligible capital projects. 

Included now is the inquisition, construction and improvement of 
facilities and equipment for use, operation or lease in mass 
transportation service Eligibility should also include the costs 
of designing, engineering, locating, surveying, mapping, acquiring 
right-of-way, relocation assistance, and acquiring and replacing 
housing necessary to carry out projects. 
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With the 1*74 transit legislation, a new era of hope appears 
to have opened for mill ions of Americans in urban and rural 
areas. The auto-bound commuter may yet discover a viable, 
attractive alternative for his daily journeys, and millions of 
other Americans without cars can be assured future mobility at 
a reasonable price. Those were the main targets of new federal 
aid. 

All communities should benefit * large and small, urban and 
rural. However, it can be expected that the national significance 
and the success of the latest federal programs will be measured 
in the nation's larger metropolitan areas where public transport 
needs are the greatest and more aggressive steps must be taken 
to meet traffic, air pollution and energy conservation goals. 

This is also where public transport costs are the greatest. 

As APTA views the pressing need for prompt action - and 
looks apprehensively at the years of impoverishment which must 
be overcome - the 1974 act represents a giant leap forward for 
a nation unaccustomed to modern,, inexpensive and comfortable 
transit service. But the new legislation is by no means the 
end of the journey. 

Hopefully in an objective and constructive manner, APTA 
raises a number of concerns which must be addressed in the 
coming months and years. Specifically, these concerns include! 
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( l J Ihe fact that the appropr la t ion of J7.fl billion in 
capital grants between 197S and 1980 is clearly inadequate. 

As inflation drives up the cost of existing projects, and as 
new programs move from engineering to construction, capital needs 
will have to be reassessed* APTA currently estimates (without 
benefit of in-depth surveys) that annual capital appropriations 
may have to escalate from 11*3 billion in 1975 to $3*6 billion 
in 1980 * requiring a total authoritaUon of $13,9 billion in 
capital funds over the six-year peri/d, (See table below*) 


NATIONAL 

FEDERAL FUNDINI 
MASS TRANSrORTATiy 

/requirements 

m ASSISTANCE ACT OF 

1974 


(in mil] ion's 

of dollars) 


Fiscal Year 

Operating Grafts 

Capital Grants 

Total 

1975 

S 3Qo/ 

I 3,350 

$ 1,650 

1976 

■ / 

1,500 

2,000 

1977 

T° 

2,000 

2,650 

1978 

J775 

2,500 

3,275 

1979 

/a so 

3,000 

3,850 

1989 

/ 900 

3,600 

4,500 


($,975 

*13,950 

*17,975 


W The adequacy o f $3*9 billion in operating grants over 
s_ix years» Much depends on the rate of the national inflation and 
the continued financial aid by state and local governments. 
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(3) The continued dependence on annual congress ions 1 
appropriations to fund both capital and operating programs 
from,general revenues. Since competition for general funds 
will increase over the years, the transit Industry would be on 

a sounder fiscal footing and more secure long-range planning could 
go forward if a special revenue source were developed. A four- 
cent increase in gasoline tax, foT example, would produce four- 
billion dollars a year. 

(4) The uncertainties posed by administration regulations. 
The approval process seems to stretch out to all levels of 
government. Growing complexities and time delays are brought 

on by the social, environmental and economic impact process. 
Special provisions protecting interests of employees appear to 
run counter to the goals of economies, and in some cases, conflict 
with existing industry labor contracts. 

On these and on other surfacing issues, the industry pledges 
continued cooperation with federal, state and local governments 
to help fulfill man's lifelong quest for freedom to explore, to 
build, to work, to trade, to learn and to enjoy the rewards of 
his labor through better transportation. 
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SECTION TWO 

THE 197$ HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 197J made two major changes in 
the highway program that provided much hope for urban areas. The 
interstate transfer provision and the expansion and flexible use 

of the urban systems program were appropriately heralded as great 
steps forward. 

However, in the two years since the 1973 Highway Act became 
law we have discovered limitations o/these two major elements 
of the program, / 

The 1973 Highway Act authorized an urban area that chose not 
to complete its urban interstate system to receive got of the 
estimated cost of the highway/ project in federal funds to build 
rail transit facilities or to buy bus or rail rolling stock. In 
addition to limiting the py/rposes for which the substituted funds 
could be used, the law proved to he ambiguous on the matter of 
how much of the substitut/ed funds would be obligated at the time 
of the action and what cK feet such action would have on future 

interstate apportionments for the remaining uncompleted interstate 
projects* 

Several urbanited areas are seriously considering not building 
their uncompleted urbaA interstate routes. The transit projects 
to be substituted, however, would not cost as much as the original 
highway project. The areas would us* the remaining fund, for 
transit-related highway projects, below interstate standards. 

Such flexibility at the local level would be most desirable. 
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Areas having transit projects ready to go to bid in sufficient 
anounts to use all of the substituted funds, should be allowed to 
move foreward. The substituted funds should not be made available 
on a piecemeal basis. 

The urban system program was created by the 1970 Federal 
Aid Highway Act. This new program was to provide federal aid for 
urban streets and highways not previously eligible for federal aid. 
Of the 546,000 miles of streets and highways in our urbanized areas, 
only 60,800 or 111 are eligible for federal aid. This compares 
with 832,700 miles or 2SI of miles of all streets and highways 
in rural areas being eligible. The urban system was initiated to 
begin to provide some equity between our urban and rural areas. 

Another element of the urban system was that it was to be a 
local program, projects were to be initated at the local level. 

The experience of the program suggests that it has not been working 
well. Of the $1,780 billion that was available for obligation by 
June 30, 1975, only $635 million has been obligated. 

Because of these reasons, we propose six specific changes 
in the highway program. 

1. The highway trust fund has overemphasized highway prolccts 
and contributed to an unbalanced transportation system. 

We applaud the evolution of the policy by which funds from 
the trust fund have become more flexible to include public 
transit as well as highways. We support the continued 
evolution of the highway trust fund toward a true trans- 



portation trust fund to complete essential segments of the 
interstate highway system, to finance needed urban and 
rural highway projects, to provide sound funding for public 
transit, and to reduce dependence on the general fund. 

Highway program categories should be consolidated into 
three programs: interstate, rural and urban, funds 
for the urban program should be apportioned to urbanized 
areas to a designated recipient. The Governor, responsible 
local officials, and publicly-owped operators of mass 
transportation services, with 4he concurrence of the U.S. 
Secretary of Transportation/should designate a recipient 
to receive and dispense such funds which are apportioned 
to urbanized areas of twp hundred thousand or more population. 

One cent of the fodera/gasoline tax should be made available 
to the states to be m/dc available for transportation 
purposes, / 

Transfer of intersdite funds should be opened to use for 
all transit or transit-related highway projects in urbanized 
areas, h'htn transfers are made, the total federal share 
of estimated Gostjof the deleted facilities should be 
obligated during the fiscal year in which the transfer 
is made. To asstire equity, the federal share transferred 
should be 901 of the interstate project. 

The development and major improvement of highways in urban 
areas should undergo extensive analysis of alternatives, 
with special emphasis placed upon the cost-effectiveness 
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of the improvements in meeting peak hour travel demands 
and traffic conditions, conserving energy, and reducing 
air pollution. 

6. Explicit provisions should be contained in any new 

legislation requiring that highway funds be used fori 

(a) Construction and maintenance of outlying parking 
facilities designed to divert auto commuters from 
congested core areas. 

(b) Creation and maintenance of means for preferential 
treatment of public transportation (i.e. exclusive 
bus lanes, ramp metering, preferential signaliration, 
etc.) and independent transit r ights-of-way which 
support public transport and also protect the longevity 
of highway investments. 

(c) Construction of transportation interchange centers, 
improving the transfer of auto commuters to modes 
of public transport. 

The American Public Transit Association welcomes the opportunity 
of working with the Transportation Subcommittee on these and other 
transit and highway matters. 
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REMARKS BY MILTON PIKARSKY 
SENATE TRANSPORTATION SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
'THE NEED FOR A TRANSPORTATION TRUST FUND 
AND A TRANSPORTATION ENERGY ALLOCATION PROPOSAL' 

TO ADD TO SUPPORT FOR A TRANSPORTATION TRUST FUND WHICH 
MR. GAMBACC1NI HAS DISCUSSED IN THE COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT, I 
WOULD LIKE TO OFFER A SOMEWHAT MORE COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT FOR 
YOUR CONSIDERATION. 

ONE OF THE UNUSUAL ASPECTS OF TRANSPORTATION IS THAT WHILE 
IT IS RECOGNISED IN A GENERAL WAY THAT A STRONG TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM IS CRUCIAL TO THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL WELL¬ 
BEING OF THE NATION, THIS FACT IS NEVER UNDERSTOOD IN A SPECIFIC 
WAY. WE KNOW, FROM LOOKING AT EUROPEW ECONOMIES, THAT WITH THIS 
POST-KEYNSIAN INFLATION AND THE RESOURCE SCARCITIES THAT HAVE 
DEVELOPED WORLDWIDE, THAT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES HAVE OFTEN BEEN MORE 
RES I LIANT IN DEALING WITH THESE PRESSING PROBLEMS OF RESOURCE 
SCARCITY, INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT THAN WE HAVE, AND MANY ANALYSTS 
THINK THIS IS IN PART DUE TO THEIR SUPERIOR PUBLIC TRANSIT SYSTEMS. 
CERTAINLY, WHEN WE EXAMINE OUR OWN SYSTEM, WE SEE THAT THE AUTOMOBILE 
IS HIGHLY DEPENDENT ON A LONG LINE OF SERVICES AND RESOURCES AND THAT 
INTERRUPTION OF ANY PART OF THIS SYSTEM LEADS IMMEDIATELY TO A 
NATIONAL CRISIS. YET CONVERSELY, IF WE LOOK TO SEE WHAT IS BEING 
DONE TO PROVIDE ON A NATIONAL LEVEL AH ALTERNATIVE TO THE AUTOMOBILE 
AS A WAY OF REDUCING THE FEAR AMONG THE NATION'S PEOPLE CONCERNING 
THEIR ENTIRE DEPENDENCE ON THE AUTOMOBILE, NOT MUCH OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
INTENDED IS VISIBLE. 
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NATIONALLY WE ARE LACKING IN A SINGLE VISION AS TO WHAT WE WANT THE 
NATION TO BE LIKE, IN TERMS OF SAY WELL ORGANIZED, MORE ORDERLY AND 
RATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN A LESS WASTEFUL AND MORE COMPATIBLE 
ENVIRONMENT. 

HIGH VISIBILITY IS ONE OF THE KEY ELEMENTS OF THE EXISTING HIGHWAY 
TRUST FUND. IT IS A WAY OF IMPARTING SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITY, OF 
PROVIDING A YARDSTICK AGAINST WHICH PERFORMANCE CAN BE MEASURED. 

IT ACTS AS A FOCUSING MECHANISM ON WHICH TO BUILD PUBLIC ADVOCACY. 

IT CARRIES WITH IT SOMETHING OF A LONG TERM INFLUENCE WHICH IS 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT IN BUILDING THE LONG TERM ADVOCACY TYPE SUPPORT 
NEEDED IN ALL OF OUR MOST PRESSING NATIONAL PROBLEMS. MOST OF THESE 
PROBLEMS DON'T HAVE EASY, QUICK SOLUTIONS; INSTEAD THE SOLUTIONS 
DEPEND ON DEVELOPING NEW PUBLIC ATTITUDES, A NEW SENSE OF AWARENESS 
AND INSIGHT, DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNOLOGY WHICH REQUIRES A LONG TIME 
BETWEEN INITIAL STIMULUS AND COMPLETION, AND BETTER WAYS OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE. 

ANOTHER THING WHICH A TRUST FUND DOES IS THAT IT ALLOWS THE 
CONGRESS TO GROUP RESPONSIBILITY UNDER ONE UMBRELLA. TODAY THE 
HUMANITARIAN AREAS CONCERNING THE ELEVATION OF THE LOT OF THE POOR 
AND HANDICAPPED TO BECOME PRODUCING CITIZENS IS UNIVERSALLY 
RECOGNIZED AS AH AREA CLOSELY TIED TO PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION. MANY 
OF THE PROBLEMS WHICH THE COUNTRY HAS FACED IN SOLVING THESE WELFARE 
MATTERS CAN BE LAID AT THE DOORSTEP OF THE AUTOMOBILE. PERHAPS A 
MAJOR PART OF THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SOLUTION SHOULD BE PLACED 
ON THE SAME TRANSPORTATION DOORSTEP. 
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THE TRUST FUND CONCEPT GIVES YOU THAT OPPORTUNITY, IF HE HAVE THE 
COURAGE TO TAKE IT. 

HOST IMPORTANT, A TRANSPORTATION TRUST FUND IS A VIABLE WAY OF 
“GETTING THINGS DONE." WE HAVE TO RECOGNIZE THAT IT IS GETTING 
MORE DIFFICULT ALL THE TIME TO ACCOMPLISH REAL PROGRESS IN ANY FIELD. 
WHILE ANY MECHANISM WHICH PROVIDES A TOOL FOR GETTING THINGS MOVING 
IS PROBABLY ALSO OPEN TO ABUSE, THE CRITICAL ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
TO THIS NATION AS A RESULT OF THE ENERGY CRISIS REQUIRES COURAGEOUS 
ACTION. NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, OUR HIGHWAY PROGRAM HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
OUR PRESENT DILEMMA IN OIL SCARCITY, AND IF ECONOMISTS ARE TO BE 
BELIEVED, RESOURCE SCARCITY WORLDWIDE IS BEHIND THE INFLATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AS WELL. THESE PROBLEMS CAN BE EQUATED 
IN A VERY REAL WAY WITH WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
WHICH HERETOFORE HAS BEEN TOO RESISTANT TO CHANGE. BUT WE SHOULD 
NOT LET THE FEAR OF WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO US UNDERMINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO REMEDY THE PROBLEMS. SERIOUS PROBLEMS REQUIRE STRONG REMEDIES 
AND IT IS LIKELY THAT OUR MOST SEVERE PROBLEMS, THOSE OF ENERGY, 
INFLATION ANU UNEMPLOYMENT, WILL REQUIRE JUST AS POWERFUL TOOLS TO 
SOLVE THEM AS THE TOOLS WHICH CREATED THEM. 

THAT IS WHY WE URGE THE CREATION OF A TRANSPORTATION TRUST FUND, 
SUBJECT TO THE CONSTRAINTS AND CONSIDERATIONS MENTIONED IN 
MR. GAMBACCINl'S STATEMENT. 

BUT THE TRUST FUND IS ONLY THE TOOL, NOT THE POLICY, AND IN TERMS 
OF POLICY 1 WOULD LIKE TO SHARE WITH YOU A STATEMENT RELATING TO 
A PROPOSED ENERGY POLICY WHICH REALLY SHARPENS THESE ARGUMENTS 
IN A CONCISE AND ACCURATE WAY, WHICH MAY BE OF GUIDANCE IN YOUR 
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DELIBERATIONS AND MICH HOLDS IN IT THE SEEDS OF THE SOLUTION TO . 
CERTAIN PRESENT CONGRESSIONAL DILEMMAS: 

DESPITE EXTENDED DELIBERATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS THE UNITED 
STATES CONTINUES TO BE WITHOUT AH APPROVED ENERGY POLICY. THERE IS 
LITTLE DISAGREEMENT ABOUT WHAT THE BASIC PURPOSES OF ANY SUCH 
POLICY SHOULD BE: 

1. LIMITATION OF THE INFLATIONARY IMPACT OF RISING CRUDE 
OIL PRICES ON THE AMERICAN ECONOMY) 

2. ASSURANCE OF ENERGY SUPPLIES FOR CRITICAL ENERGY CONSUMING 
SECTORS OF OUR ECONOMY; AND, 

3. REDUCTION OF OUR VULNERABILITY TO OPEC CARTEL PETROLEUM 
PRICE AND SUPPLY CHANGES. 

THE INABILITY TO REACH A CONSENSUS OH A POLICY EMBODYING THE 
ABOVE OBJECTIVES IS A POTENTIALLY TRAGIC OMISSION WHICH MUST BE 
RECTIFIED. THERE ARE FOUR SEGMENTS OF PETROLEUM ENERGY USERS WHICH 
MUST BE GIVEN PRIORITY IN DUR NATIONAL ENERGY USAGE, BOTH WITH 
REGARD TO SUPPLY AND WITH REGARD TO PRICE. THESE AREAS ARE HOME 
HEATING, ELECTRICAL UTILITIES, MASS TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURAL 
USES. TOGETHER THESE CATEGORIES ACCOUNT FOR 40X OF OIL DEMAND BY 
END USE. OUR REMAINING CATEGORIES BY END USE ARE INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 3QX AND AUTOMOBILE 3OX. 

AT THE PRESENT TIME THE UNITED STATES RECEIVES ITS CRUDE OIL 
FROM THREE SOURCES: DOMESTIC OLD OIL - APPROXIMATELY 33X; 

DOMESTIC NEW OIL - APPROXIMATELY 25Xj AND IMPORTED OIL- 
APPROXIMATELY 37X. 
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IT IS CLEARLY IN THE BEST INTEREST OF THE U.S. THAT THE DOMESTIC OLD 
OIL SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO THE CRITICAL END USERS DEFINED ABOVE. IN 
THIS FASHION THESE USERS WOULD BE PROTECTED WITH REGARD TO SUPPLY 
AND PROTECTED AS WELL WITH REGARD TO PRICE. THUS MINIMIZING THE 
GENERAL INFLATIONARY IMPACT OF FUTURE OIL PRICE INCREASES. 

SIMILARLY. AUTOMOBILE GAS USAGE SHOULD BE PROVIDED TOTALLY FROM 
HIGH PRICED OIL IMPORTS. IN THIS FASHION EXCISE TAXES WOULD FALL 
ESSENTIALLY OH THE AUTOMOBI If USER. THE LEAST ESSENTIAL END USE, 

THE OPEC NATIONS WOULD THUS BE PUT ON NOTICE THAT ANY FUTURE PRICE 
INCREASES OR PRODUCTION CHANGES WOULD BE REFLECTED IMMEDIATELY AT 
THE GASOLINE PUMPS AND THUS BE SUBJECT TD DISCRETIONARY PURCHASE. 
SIMILARLY. ANY FUTURE BOYCOTTS OR CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 
WOULD BE ABSORBED PRINCIPALLY IN THE AVAILABLE SUPPLIES OF AUTOMOTIVE 
GASOLINE. 

THE FOREGOING IS NOT INTENDED TO PROVIDE UNLIMITED SUPPLIES OF 
CHEAP OIL TO HOME HEATING. ELECTRICAL UTILITIES. MASS TRANSPORTATION 
AND THE LIKE. IH ORDER TO ENCOURAGE REDUCED USAGE IN THESE AREAS 
END USERS SHOULD BE RESTRICTED IN SUPPLY TO THE QUANTITY CONSUMED 
DURING 1572. 

IN THE CASE OF MASS TRANSPORTATION. OBJECTIVE OCCUPANCY LEVELS 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED (E.G. 60X FOR AIR TRANSPORTATION. SOX FOR 
BUS TRANSPORTATION AND ASX FOR RAIL TRANSPORTATION). AND THE SUPPLIES 
OF OLD OIL MADE AVAILABLE TO EACH USER REDUCED ACCORDINGLY TO ACHIEVE 
THE OBJECTIVE OCCUPANCY, GROWTH IN PETROLEUM DEMAND BEYOND THE LEVEL 
OF PETROLEUM SUPPLIES DIRECTED TO EACH PREFERRED USER WOULD HAVE TO 
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BE SUPPORTED BY THE PURCHASE OF MEW, HI6H PRICED PETROLEUM, THUS . 
CREATING AN INCENTIVE FOR CONTINUED ECONOMY IN HOME HEATING AND 
CONVERSION OF UTILITIES TO OTHER ENERGY FORMS. 

IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT THE U.S. DEVELOP MEANINGFUL TRANSPORTATION 
AND OIL PRIORITIES AND ENUNCIATE THEM. YOUR COMMITTEE HAS A UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY OF MAKING A DUAL CONTRIBUTION RELATIVE TO TWO INTERTWINED 
AREAS OF NATIONAL NEED. 


JULY 18, 1975 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT MORRIS, URBAN TRANSPORTATION 

CONSULTANT 

Mr. Morris. I am Robert. L. Morris. I am an urbnn transportation 
consultant. For the record, the list of witnesses indicates that I was 
formerly associated with Arthur D. Little, Inc. That is not correct. 

I have submitted a statement for the record, setting forth my view 
that our urban transportation programs have been counter productive; 
that our new highways in particular, have failed to minimize travel 
time, or to reduce congestion or to save lives, 

At the same time, these programs are committing us to ever larger 
consumptions of energy, a commodity we squander at our peril. 

Rather than repeat what I have already offered for the record, I 
would now like to spend the time allotted to me by using my state¬ 
ment as background for discussion of the three questions raised in 
Senator Rcnisen's letter: 

LShould new legislation contain more specific provisions to aid urban areas? 
*v v\ hat are the transportation needs over the next several years? 3, How can urban 
highways be used more efficiently? 

In reading Senator Bentsen’s letter, I underlined one word in each 
of those questions. As to the new legislation for aid to urban ureas, I 
underlined aid. For transportation needs, I underlined the word needs, 
and for making urban highways more efficient, I underlined the word 
efficient. 

I would like to talk on those three specific points first, focusing on 
those three specific words. 

First, aid. If your objective is to aid urban areas, then von should 
stop new highway construction. I realize a statement tike that puts 
me m an antihighway category. I assure you I am not, 1 am neither 
antimghway or prohighway. I am not supported by the highway 
builders or so-called highway users, nor am 1 supported by the more 
amorphous groups that go under the general label of highway fighters. 

I have no axe to grind. I am a disinterested, but certainly not an 
uninterested observer of urban America. I have worked in the urban 
transportation field for many years. I have learned that new roads, 
particularly freeways, are destructive of cities. 

How? First by making inexpensive, undeveloped land outside the 
urbanized area more accessible, they channel capital investments 
away from the city, undermining the city's tax base. 

Senator D omenici* Mr, Morris, I wonder if you would excuse me 
for a moment. I would like to talk to Senator Stafford. He is going to 
have to take over the hearings. 

I understand you are going to have to leave by 11:30. Perhaps 
Chairman Bent sen will be here by then. 

When Mr. Morris finishes, it was our intention, Senator Stafford, to 
have IjCs Lamm ami some of the other contributing panel members 
join the principal witnesses. 

Since you were not here for the first hour and a half—and I under¬ 
stand there are important reasons for your absence—I would like to 
suggest at a minimum, Mr. Davis, representing the league, and Mr, 
uambaecim direct their findings with reference to the failure to get 
money into the urban street system and mass transit system, including 
Jhe amounts of money authorized but actually how little has gotten 
into the field. 
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Also, Mr. Davis, your contention that wherever the State has had 
much to do with that transition that there have been various tvpes of 
road blocks and even changes of road designations, so as to minimize 
the real flexibility within the urban center. 

I would hone you would direct your questions with your figures at 
Mr. Lamm. We ought to get it on "the record what the administration 
thinks about implementing the statutes in the past. 

Senator Stafford, I have to leave. I thank you for relieving me. 

Senator Stafford (presiding). Would you continue please, Mr. 
Morris? 

Mr. Morris. First, by making inexpensive, undeveloped land 
outside the urbanized area more accessible, they channel capital 
investments away from the city, undermining the city's tax base. 

I have heard many businessmen, who should know better, urge the 
construction of freeways to stimulate downtown development. 
Unfortunately, for the downtown businessmen, those freeways go two 
ways. Rather than to help revitalize cities, they pull people and 
money away from the center to the outside. 

There are many examples we could discuss, if we had time. Suffice it 
to say I know of no city where freeways have benefited downtown. 

The second point is urban freeways are socially highly discrimina¬ 
tory. The nature of the transportation planning process dictates 
that the lowest income people will pay the greatest price and enjoy the 
fewest benefits from new roads, while upper income people are in the 
opposite position, with benefits grossly disproportionate to costs. 

Third, freeways are inordinately wasteful. Not only do thev foster 
new' trips and longer trips and add to congestion, all of which waste 
precious energy, as I have pointed out in my statement, but also by 
leading to low density development—often called sprawT—they require 
excessive public expenditures for schools, police, and fire "services, 
sewers, water supply, trash collection, and so on. 

Fourth, by encouraging low density development, they undermine 
the viability of public* transportation, thereby reducing transit service 
and effectively depriving many people who have no alternate choice, of 
an ability to travel. 

The second word I underlined in Senator Bentsen’s letter w as need. 
It is important to distinguish between needs and wants. 

My (laughter thinks she needs a new car. She wants one. She will 
get along without it. 

So-called highway needs studies are really highway-wants studies. 
They indicate the roads people would like to have if automobile 
ownership continues to increase, if per capita gasoline consumption 
continues to increase, if existing or recently past upward trends con¬ 
tinue upward. 

The fallacy of that whole approach is that it ignores completely one 
side of the supply/demand equation. It assumes that increasing de¬ 
mand is inexorable, and therefore, there is a constant need for a greater 
supply. 

But demand is not inelastic. It can be controlled by policy. It can 
and is also controlled by economics. Trip making declines as gasoline 
prices rise. And, most important to the transportation planner, travel 
demand is responsive to the supply of transportation facilities. 

When the supply is increased the demand increases, so that the 
transportation planners* forecasts become self-fulfilling if the plans are 
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carried out. But when the supply is held static, demand tends to 
remain static. And I emphasize mere, as I did in my statement, that 
static travel demand in a city has no adverse impact on the economic 
well-being of that city. 

The third word I underlined was efficient. Every incipient engineer 
learns in college that sound economics is the linch-pin of good engineer¬ 
ing. A structure may be functional, aesthetically pleasing, and durable, 
but if it does not represent a good engineering solution to a problem, 
it fails the test of sound economics. 

Consider, then what our highway engineers do. They design roads 
that, if their forecasts are correct, will be efficiently used three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the time. It is standard practice to design roads for 
what the engineers call the 30th highest hour. That is, they plan for 
the road to be well used, not congested just well used, 30 hours out 
of the year. 

For the remaining 8,730 hours per year the road would be under¬ 
utilized, Hardly an efficient design. 

Now the highway engineer will tell you he does the same thing that 
the sanitary engineer does. For example, storm sewers are designed for 
storms that may occur only once in 50 years. 

But a flood of water is a far greater menace than a flood of cars. 
We don 1 ! have much control over nature. We can control traffic and 
trip making. Furthermore, if there is excess sewer capacity, God makes 
no extra effort to fill it up. 

On the other hand, if you increase the capacity of highway systems, 
we know full well from a wealth of experience and data collection 
that the demand will rise to meet the supply. I submit that the most 
efficient roads are the ones with the heaviest volumes of traffic, 
where peak periods last from 2 to 3 hours in the morning and again 
in the evening and even at other hours the volume is substantial. 

Not only are you getting your money's w r orth on a road like that 
in terms of utilization by vehicles, but you are also moving an even 
higher proportion of people. There is a direct correlation between 
congestion and car pooling. The greater the congestion, the higher 
the automobile occupancy. 

Finally, I should like to make a few comments about mass transit. 
Senator Bentsen asked specifically about transit needs. In many 
respects we are making the same mistakes with transit that we are 
with freeways. 

A rail rapid transit system that extends from the city center out 
to suburban satellite communities also promotes sprawl and also 
generates energy wasting excessive automobile trips. But the real 
tragedy of these rail systems is that they are so inordinately expensive, 
costing billions of dollars, and they do so little tow r ard solving urban 
transportation needs. 

I am talking about new rail systems. I am not talking about what 
we already have. 

Rail systems invariably focus on downtowns, because downtown 
is generally the prime trip attractor in the region. But even though 
it is the major destination, it still represents less than 10 percent of 
the total destinations in most metropolitan areas. 

If you are willing to spend $2 or $3 billion for less than 10 percent 
of the people, what are you going to spend on the other 90 plus percent? 
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Trip making in cities is becoming ever more diffused, more de¬ 
centralized and more subject to sudden change. In these circumstances 
we need a flexible system of public transportation. We could easily 
spend all day talking on this subject. But 1 urge the committee to 
investigate ways to encourage greater use of small scale, adaptable 
transit systems that can serve the entire community, equally well 
at all hours of the day and night, in safety, 

I refer to such systems as community taxicabs, minicar curbside 
rentals, neighborhood vans, jitneys and dial-a-ride. These and other 
concepts are generally included under the subject of paratransit. 
In conclusion, I respectfully offer my sincere thanks to this com¬ 
mittee for giving ine the opportunity to present my views on urban 
transportation needs. If I have done nothing else, I hope I have 
effectively underscored the critical relationship of urban roads and 
energy consumption. You can build new roads or you can conserve 
energy. You can't do both. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you very much, Mr. Morris, 

1 think the record had better show that this Senator suffers from 
the same problem all of us do. We are assigned to so many subcom¬ 
mittees our time has to be rather unrealistically split, 

I am sure that the chairman, Senator Bentsen, is at some other 
equally important meeting. Hopefully, be will come in at 11 : 30 , 
when this Senator has to go to another meeting. That isn't to be 
any indication of a lack of interest on any of us. We are grateful to 
all of you for taking part in the panel this morning. 

[Mr. Morris' statement follows:) 
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aportut 1 q n Ftoblfcir.s of Urban America^ 

Statement of Hobart L. Harris 
before tha 

Subeowuittort on Transportstlon 
Gonsndttee on Public Vtorko 
United States Sonata 
IB July 1975 


Albert Einstein once observed that eonnoon sense Is the rue total 
of all th&HB prejudices accumulated before the ago of 13, For the 
past 20 jvara va have toon auing n coranon reuse approach toward 
nelving the transportation problem of urton Americaj and because 
of our prujudicea the problems vo have attempted to solve have only 
gotten worse, tfo wanted to reduce travel time; we wanted to allev¬ 
iate congestion; vo wanted to jaaka our rondo rarer, Wa have done 
none of those things. Indeed, wo shall never do any of those 
thing© if ve continue to follow the same path, blindly, that we 
have followed for 20 yenro, I nay "blindly" because there is a 
wealth of evidence to demon©irate the failure of transportation 
planning in America, but the planner© refuse to see tbo evidence 
an they continue to design urban freeways and urban rapid transit 
ayatoms, 

Every major American city ha© plans for now high-speed, liaiUd- 
acceso roads, Ikny cities ale? have plans for rapid transit, ■ 
Increasingly, 3 inn a have been drawn bjtviton proponents of freevsiys 
and propemonte of subways, £m encounters discussions only of 
which is bettor, which more effectively sorves tho roods of the 
people. But tho leuuo is not roads versus rails. To limit tho 
choice to those two alternatives Is compare bin to offering a man a 
choice between typhus and nrOarin, both freeway© and subway© are 
Pernicious for cities. If that statement guts your datiuur up, 1 
urge you, in the words of A1 Smith, to "look at the record," 

As we tore noted, tho three principal objectives of transportation, 
planners have been to reduce travel tiro, to alleviate congestion, 
and to improve safety, lot's compare uach of those objectives with 
what ha© toon accompli a hod by our now urban transportation system©. 
First vo T H look at travel time. 


Travel Time 


There is much evidence to stow that one 1 © daily travel habits, 
particularly trip© to and fro a work, are related to the tiro it 
takes, rather than, tho distance involved. In mat larger cities 
tho average trip to work takas about 20 Minute©. Tl;o much-longar- 
than-av^rsgo trips in the largest Cities fire balanced by tn *tny 
Kuch-shortar-th: n-cvtrt'ge trips. For every office worker whose 
commute takes an hour, there ia a ©mall shop owner wto liven above 
the store, a can station attendant who lived e couple of blocks 
away, a TV rc pa inarm whose shop is acre so the street from his 
bouse. The 2D minute average Ii*s baon remarkably consistent, Tho 
earliest studies of trawl put torn© wore mode 50 year© ago, iii the 
1920s, In those days, whan many urban trips wore mde by streetcar, 
the study data stowed that thn average journey to work lactoo about 
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20 minutes* For e^utple, a 1925 study In Washington, B.C. 1 indi¬ 
cated the atongo trip coneumad 23*3 minutes, A 1934 study 2 found 
that the overage walking t Xtj* to work wag 19 minutea, Going back 
another hundred years to thy early 1800s, when thane v^ro no auto¬ 
mobiles and no public transportation, the typical distance between 
horse and Job was about a mile; a 20 minute walk, 

Nor la this phenomenon restricted to the United States, In Inndon 
the average work trip is just over 20 minutes*’ Ffcsnctasen typi¬ 
cally spend 22 minutes, Wfest Genius 1? minutes* and Belgians 24 
minutes in traveling to vtrfcr Whatever may bo the psychological 
reason for this tire-din banco pattern, its consistency over the 
years in chancing travel modes is of great significance. If we 
plan a new rofld to connect two points, for the purpose of shorten¬ 
ing the travel tine between those points, the result of cur efforts 
will be net to reduce them nt all, but rather to stimulate people 
into making longer trips* 

The 19th century trains and electric streetcars that extended out 
to the open countryside permitted people to live vdiore the air van 
pure end the ground was clean and still get to work in their accept¬ 
able travel time, Baltimorefirst omnibus bsgan service on toy 1* 
1844. The Sun nawepaper editorialized that day; 

In other cities, in addition to the general 
convenience theca linos havu tended to en¬ 
hance the value of property in tbu outskirts 
of the city, enabling porcons to reside at a 
distance from their plates of business, in 
more healthy localities, without loss of time 
and fatigua of walking, whilst the coat is 
but a trifle. 

Strooteare arrived on the scone fourteen yours later, gradually 
extend ing a wob of stool that linked downtown with all parte of 
the spreading community, In the 20th century, the automobile 
added impetus to the spread lag suburtan dovelofOGut that began with 
the omnibus. 

While 20 minutes remained a comfortable daily expenditure of tiro 
to or from vrark, technological do vole points allowed greater and 
greater speeds and thus tin distances possible to be covered 
increased. Tho earliest public transportation doubled the walking 
speed of three miles an hour in urU,n areas* Beyond the city's 
congestion, a horcc-drawn omnibus could do 15 riilas an hour. When 
the larger cities — Boston, ffeu York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
— installed subways and elevateds* the average speed went to 15 
miles pir hour on locals and 25 milos per hour on express runs*^ 
Commuter railroads in turr doubled theca speeds* 

Tpavol time by automobile, ns wo all know frea daily experience, 
depends Upon the roadway and when the trip ia made* Downtown, 
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usually, we say do well to ccwr a mile to five minutes; on a 
high-capacity frcoway, during uncongssled hours, a miio my con¬ 
sume just over a minute, Conoriously or otherwise, the daily 
oo&auutor takes into account the varying upends that road conditions 
permit, and the 20 minute average journey to work is maintained. 

In smaller Cities, the autorobila has actually eliminated the tra¬ 
ditional 20 minute travel time. Before the motor vehicle became 
oomrirtnplace, travel time a in loss populated cornunitics were com¬ 
parable to those in larger cities, However, with widoupread auto¬ 
mobile ownership in a community that ombre cos only n few square 
miles, it is possible to live out on the edge of development with 
a ton acre plot of ground and still he downtown in three or four 
minutes* In those smaller urban areas, the fc rush hour 11 of concen¬ 
trated traffic often lasts Ju3t shout 15 minutes* A do ley of a 
minute is tonwd 11 congestion." But, of courts, no one likes annoy¬ 
ance s, no matter how small; end every one, it has boon argued by 
highway planners, would like to bo able to go a little faster * So 
we find the incongruous situation of freeways being planned for 
small towns — freeways th K .t will concentrate mre traffic at 
fewer spots find thEt will provide time waving® that can only bo 
measured with the second hand of a wo tab. For example, in n typi¬ 
cal city with 50,000 residents, a trip to the center of town fro® 
the outskirts of residential develops at by freovmy would rave 
about one minute, compared with travel on local streets, Fbr the 
average snail town resident, living somewhat closer in, the saving 
of time would bo even lens* 

But in any city, large or small, a new freeway will bring, at 
first, higher speeds. Thou, in short order, traffic volumes build 
up beyond the planner 1 ® expectations. The attractiveness of a now 
road Is irresistible. Trips that would otherwise not have been 
mride occur only because of the new road* A worker who foraerly 
rode by bus or in someone elso f e car now drives his own car* A 
shopper goes to an additions! suburlan mill to compare the prices 
of comparable stores. A side trip to look over n set of golf 
clubs la made by a fanaSjicssuviQ on route to call on a customer- 
tony trips, such as those, added to the traffic that was planned 
for, result in unoxpocted loads for the now rood to handle. Than 
the freeways, which wore supposed to iM|jrov© urban travel, grad¬ 
ually break down. 

A report of the Rigfavey Research Board {now called the Transporta¬ 
tion Research Board) stated the issue of temporarily improved 
traffic flow succinctly. 

Pbst important, traffic flow improvements 
would nerrally result in reduced travel times 
within the affected transportation corridor, 
and they in turn might result in increased 
vehicle volumes within that corridor end longer 
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trip lengths. Tbnt would produce inertias©* 
in vohiclo-Gilen of travel, which night in 
mcm a otsea generato mix pollution lev*la 
that oxocod the national wibiont air quali¬ 
ty standards. Therefore, qlgnlfleant i#- 
pxvvfr^mtn in trafrio flow must b* neoo&i- 
pnnlot by other tmnsp^rtation control 
strategics that are da.vlsnjd to restrain 
vehicular volumes, or air quality to no fits 
Bay bo canceled out by increased traffic 

volunss.^ 

Ironically, it is the design of tho freeway that Is largely ito 
undoing. To Hohlova high speeds on the frcivay* intersection* 
are oliaUanttdj streets cross either over or under tho freeways* 

To pemit vafalolo* to get on and off the high-speed roads, so to 
a tracts hsvti ramp commotions, providing intarchsngei between tho 
two facilities* Those iBtorctaaJigoo or© normally ip«ood not 
closer than a nilo apart, con par with typical city internec- 

ticn ajjaclngti of about a tenth of o nilo. The probloe in uo (li¬ 
ft to ly bucov.js apperentr a freeway with porbapn ton tines tbo 
vehicular load of a local street has only one-tenth as fcnny 
access pointe. Traffic Jana at tho interchange bjtwean freeway 
and local street can \n Kouucental. Tho point in illustrated in 
a newspaper article fro* the P^ontfard and ChtawAc& Ural 
(England): 

Since the building of tho sector £»f the K'J 
through Chiswick, which was ostensibly to 
roliov-j the place of through truffle by 
providing a fast wide route to carry it, 
through traffic in ovary residential street 
and road near it has incroaeod, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that ouch of this 
traffic, and the worst of it, is directly 
generated by the cjetorviY ** 

Uofortumtely, before the freeways break down fma ©roast traffic, 
tho Initial increased spued that those roads perrait affect the 
shape of the community's growth, and travel distances are increased. 
Than, when th© jants oowo, the B*ne old "solution" is proposed i 
build Core freeways, 

Tho inert Asti la trsvul spoods that result froa now transportation 
facilities hao a subtle effect on individuals 1 travel habits, 
which, over %im, is rofloctod in a transformation of the forw and 
function of tho city. In n typical situation, Charles CoEuutar 
lives in a suburban eajasunity, driving to work in 20 ainutos* Aa 
Bor« houses arc built in the suburbs, traffic volumes increase, 
congestion da vs lops, and the 20 lainute trip bscones 2$, then 30 
ainates. A 20 cinute ride that takas 30 tlnutts is frustrating* 

So Charlie and his neighbors raise boll: somtalng mist be dons 
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•’bout this Intolerable situation. Public officials, ever respon¬ 
sive to their effluent constituants, build a n*v freeway that 
will cut driving time in half* Our happy suburbanite can now got 
to work in 15 minutes, Freeway advocates proudly point to the 
navlug of time and the reduction of congestion, Than one day 
Charlie Qwwuter gets transferred to Chicago* His roplacDJ&ont, 
Tom Traveler, ia brought in from Tulaa. Tojh i» also accustomed 
to a 20 minute drive to work, bo ho looks for a hoiie about that 
far from the downtown office. With the new freeway, Tom can live 
five railiTH beyond Charlie r s bouse, in one of the newest develop¬ 
ments, and still got to work in about 20 minutes. But tic# 
marches on, end mo do the hoiuebuildors. The freeway becomes 
cioro crowded j the journey to work increases in time. Pressures 
again build up* And no it goes. 

To use a different csjinplo, with real data, a study in Boston of 
changing travel patterns resulting from industries leaving the 
center city to relocate around outlying Bouts 123 brought out 
soate interesting information. On th* average, the industries 
included in tlxj du ly had kept half of their old employees whan 
they ttovud; the other half wore new employees w)io hed never 
commuted to the center city location, Transl tii.o to work aver¬ 
aged 2B mlnjtoo for the old employees, 21 minutes for the now, 
fb doubt, as tiito goon by nosw of tho older employees will either 
tnova closer to work, or they Will leave the company and be 
replaced by 20 minute educators. 

It should be obvious thnt the 20 minute factor doesn’t remain 
constant, Ao we saw with Cher lie Cooroutor, tho trip to work eon- 
sumos Increasing amounts of tin** as traffic volumes grow, until 
n new or widened road is provided* Then the travel time is 
reduced, A study of Journey to work times in any urban sr«a over 
a period of decades will ruflect ouch fluctuations i an increase 
above 20 minute a, then a reduction below 20 Minutes, inevitably 
followed by mere ups and downs, n-jver getting too far away from 
the traditional average. The greatest variation from tho average 
bos Como in recent years (except during World War II, as wa shall 
see}, os spreading development continued, but, in some Cities, 
the anticipated road construction didn't follow* 

Records of travel distance kept for twenty years by the lb tor 
Vehicle Ihnufacturors Association® mice it clear that trip lengths 
aro lucressing, In 1953, 61 *7£ of all trips by automobile were 
for less tlmn five miles, 27.2# were for five to ten miles, with 
only 11 *l£ of trips going ten miles or more, Ton years later, the 
percentage of short trips had decreased to 59,6£, the medium 
range trips amounted to 23*1$, while the longest trips wore 12*3Jt* 
After another decade, the percentages road 54*1, 27,8, and 18,1 
respectively — a marked increase in the longer trips, accom¬ 
panied by ft comparable do crease in the shortest trips, (This is 
Shown graphically in Figure 1.) 
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A study of tho effect of adding 80 niles of freeway in Detroit^ 
shoved that a doubling of Qvor«ffo spood resulted in a 67£ increase 
in taverage distance traveled for compareble trip purposes. 
Between 1946 r.nd I960 tho average Fhilndolphian increaood tlie dis- 
tanco bstweon hoire and Job by more than 30.v i0 — an increase duo 
in large mo a sure to tho Schuylkill Expressway. Tno Iondon Trans¬ 
portation Study cot invited that tho construction of proposed motor¬ 
ways would increase tho average journey length by 40^. 1 

Encouragement for lon.-er trips comas also from mass transit. 

Those who live at or nr»ar the end of the lino are always sure of 
getting a seat — at least on tho way to work. Inner city resi¬ 
dents may consider themselves lucky to have standing room. 

Indeod, buses frequently pass by gToups of people on corners In 
town, all available sitting end standing spaco taken by people 
who live further out. San Francisc-.ns thought this wouldn*t 
happan with their now rapid transit r.ystoa; it purportedly has tho 
capacity to provide a soat for ovoryono. Ynt, despite disappaint¬ 
ing ly low patronage, there aro often standees on BART trains.^ 

Tho Sr.n FVnr.cieco system emphasized speed, and therefore it had to 
sacrifice service. The slowing down, stopping, uniting, end then 
starting up again that must occur at each station lengthens tho 
total time of travel, and thoreby lowers the nvorago speed. Thus, 
the fovwr tho stops, the higher can bo tho overall speed. Tor 
BART 1 * design objective of 4J> alius per hour averago, it van noc- 
esnury to maintain abcut two miles tatvoon stations. If tho spac¬ 
ing hnd been less than that, tho trains would never have boon able 
to achieve thair maximum spood of 80 miles an hour, because boforo 
that roto could bo reached it would have boon necessary to start 
braking for tho noxt stop. Stations two miles apart may provide 
good service for sparsely developed Hayward and Concord, but moot 
of the citizens of C&klnnd arc effectively excluded from the 
system. A trip of a nlle to a suburban station, in anticipation 
of a long, comfortable ride downtown, is acceptable. A trip of a 
mile to an in-town station is wonted; a bun stop is a shorter 
walk away, and the bus would reach the destination of most in-city 
dwellers as quickly as rapid transit would. BART, too, gives 
priority to the longest commute. 

BART, and I-ETHO in Washington, and the newest rapid transit 
systems Just underway in Baltimore and Atlanta, paradoxically 
will generate more travel by automobile. If those systems are as 
successful as their promoters promito, many Joumoys to work from 
suburban homes will be made by rail rathor than by road. Indeod, 
it is anticipated that many people will look for hones in tho 
suburbs that are conveniently located with respect to tho rapid 
transit stations, for that purfoso. But for every trip made by 
public transportation to work there will be four or five trips 
mndo from that suburban homo to shops, to school, to tho library, 
to the medical clinic, all by automobile. A rapid transit system 
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that reaches far out beyond tho city lirits lands to foster 
automobile travel, bringo pressure for the purchcso of addi¬ 
tional family cars, and, ironically, finally results in the 
foully ah&ndoninp the trensit system. 


tbngostion 

Hbv, 101*3 consider the matter of c3oncosti.cn, tho alleviation of 
which is m objective of tbs transtnrt&tlan planner. Freeway 
advocates boast of reduced traffic on nearby street* onto a free¬ 
way is opened* Tb^so claims are mild, but flowed* The streets 
ter:d to fill up again, ju:it as does the freeway, It*s not long 
before the old roads, avenues, end boulevards are as crowded as 
over* The r.r elJ town of Eel Air, llirylsnd, bed acre than 10,000 
cars pass through its buuieoss cOKCunity on an average day* Then 
the pamllol John K. leneedy Jfas'orisl Highway was opened and 
traffic volira--'a through B:»l Air dropped by nearly a quarter -— 
for a while* Within a ft-w years tho daily traffic counts were 
bock above 10,000 and climbing. Hast of St* louis, a new freeway, 
labeled 1 - 244 , was, emir: othur thin go, intended to relieve 
traffic on a nearby prftllel road, lindbargh Boulevard* It did - 
for a few ssaUut. before a yt ar tied passed, Lindbergh Boulevard 
vac carrying traffic volu ^rs as heavy as before, while 1-244 wan 
likewise swarming with vehicles. 

It is iuterustirig that the freeway supporters always talk about 
treffic relief on parallel roads. They never mention the roods 
thr t provide access to the firecways — roads that often arc 
badly overburdened with loadn they wore novwr call ad on to handle 
until tho freeway csi*j along, For example, in Saglcfid it was 
observed that 

Each extra journey generated by tho motor¬ 
ways also imposes an exrtra load on tho 
secondary roads which provide access to 
tho motorways and on tho local roads on 
which the vast majority of Journeys begin 
and end* This effect is likely to swamp 
the diversionary effect, and if it did not, 
any relief brought by the motorways to the 
rest of tho system would soon be absorbed 
by more local traffic generation. Hence it 
is quite probable that there will actually 
be more traffic on tho rest of tba road 
system if the motorways are built than if 
they are not. * 

Tho congestion does not always return so dramatically as in the 
St* Ion in example, but inevitably congestion does return. Why? 
Woll, portly bscauus of people lUai Charlie 0* renter and Tom 
Traveler and their lengthening trips. But something else happens 
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whan a now freeway is built? nau kinds of tripe — trips that 
wouldn't otherwise have been mdo — nro mdo eH becouite of 
tho availability and convenjonce of a freeway, {Standard traffic 
enginctarin^ texts refer to this phono&anon as tt eonorntud f, or 
"induced" traffic.) 

For croirip.le, traffic on the Jbrrltt FerJ^u&y at Stratford, Conn¬ 
ecticut h£d boon increasing at a rate of 700 ears per year. 

Then, in 195«, the Connecticut Turnpike opened. There was an 
iiarnsdiate drop in cars on tho parkway, but th'j total volume for 
tho Ufo ponds ccntined showed an increase of 9,C00 vehicles — 
nearly 13 tiass tho amount of tho previous growth rate. By 1973 
there were e^ro cars than over on tho ttarritt ibrkwny, end tho 
volur-o on the two reedo combined wan three tinea as haajy an in 
pre-turnpidays. 14 

Tha Cer.nuctlaut Turnpike "gon^rnttd" traffic. Trips that had 
not previously been jrulo w&re taken sololy bocrueo of tie attrae- 
tivenees of the new road* The concept of generated traffic has 
long been recognised, cn*wn though no one yet Iinovni t*ow to predict 
It with any accuracy- Tlie oldest traffic engineering text, pub¬ 
lished in 19S5 t t-TTiis that with n now raed there appear® nri 
entirely new traffic which novar existed in the area before .•- 
Induced traffic appears on almost every nrw traffic facility, 
especially in urban flrc.ee and under conditions where tho facil¬ 
ity createe a new accessibility between arena. .This factor c-i3 3a 
for extreme core In estin a ting traffic volume," ‘ Another tcxl, 
popularly referred to by highway engineers as "The Bluo Book 11 
and generally regarded eu "Tho Bible 11 for highway design, notes 

Generated traffic consista of sotor veh¬ 
icle trips (other than by public transit) 
that would not have been sudu if tho now 
facility had not boon provided, Generated 
traffic is toads up of three categorical 
new trips fjC-t|__rreviou C| ly nado by apy no do 

of travel : trips that previously were made 

by public transit; and trips that previ¬ 
ously ware made to a different destina¬ 
tion (S&pbaelf* added) 

If the concept of generated traffic Is so well known, why is It 
not takon into account In transportation plnnningi Why isnH 
that "extreme cara", that the authors of the traffic engineering 
text celled for, exercised? The answer is that no one knows how 
to measure it, Where simple projections of traffic on e single 
road are mdo, occasional guesses about tho generation factor are 
included. With the sore comprehensive, area—wide transportation 
studios, there Is no known way of building this factor into the 
trip forecasts, so that the generated traffic (specifically the 
type of generated traffic referred to in the emphasised portion 
of the quote free: "The Blue Book" above) is overlooked. The 
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result of this neglect is ©vidont. JJev roads are often overloaded 
almost as soon ns they ore open to traffic. Expensive and disrup¬ 
tive videningo ere nado years before they wore expected to b* 
needed. 

Because of the generated trips end tbo ev*r lengthening trips that 
result frem freeway construction, the concentration of vehiclos on 
tber-e automotive chuinols bccc^a missive. Instead of autombiloo 
spread fairly ctvnnly over a broad network of atroots, as in pro- 
freeway days, the cars now funnel from huge conduits onto Just a 
fow rwape that di*»ip vehicles onto local streets in quantities 
beyond the capability of those streets to absorb tliea. Drivers 
are unablo to novo when the traffic signal changes frem red to 
green; they oust often wait for n second or o third green signal 
before paring through the intersection. The congestion in turn 
offoots traffic moving on the cross streets, and the delays 
spread. The freeway, that was lntonded to relievo the congestion 
on local streets, ends up adding to tba congestion. The local 
streets bjeoiwj choked, and traffic backs up at a standstill on ths 
"high speed" road." 

fVoewnys are not tlie only creators of unwanted and unwarranted 
congestion; rapid transit sonatinas is also guilty. Residential 
areas uroimd many rapid transit stations aro first inundated by 
i&oving vehicles, then oubr.urgcd in a sen of parked cowsuters 1 cars. 
In a rocont report on BARI* in the Wishing ton Itagt . Jack Eieon 
has quoted an elderly woi.an who llvos n«uir a rapid transit station: 
"You ought to seo it at oight in t»» morning. It's like the Dodge 
*Eri ride they used to have at Play land (an old snurorcvnt park)." 

But can we afford to ignore congestion? VJbn't our cities bo 
ovc-rvhelm-jd with excessive numbers of vuhiclos Jamnod onto in¬ 
sufficient streets If vo don't jwovido sciyj roliof? A simple, and 
accur&to, nnsw-jr i3 !k>. And again the record will support us. 

To begin with, vo know from experience that long rango traffic 
forecasts arc worthless. Continued growth of traffic in congested 
urban arnar does not occur — because the congestion itself Acts 
es a constraint. It doesn't constrain economic growth, only 
traffic growth. In fact, the most vital citlos aro the ones with 
the moat congestion. Indeed, only a dead or dying city has no 
congestion. ILalthy cities have crowded streots — and tho 
crowding is self-regulating. Volunoa build up to an acceptable 
level, then traffic growth stops, even as the city's business 
continues to expand. Transportation planners aro reluctant to 


• On 1-95 in northern Virginia thoro arc signs warning "Watch 
for Stopped Vehiclos, 4* 10-6:>0 PK" 
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adialt it, but the evidence is there for nil to twc. The streets 
of downtown San Francisco, Chicago, Hew York, and Washington, for 
example, voro carrying heavy traffic volusos in the early 1960n. 

In more than a dozen years ninco then, no reliof vas provided to 
thofo streets that wore originally designed for horses and 
buggios. Continual dovolopr.^nt took place in those cities; the 
downtowns regained active rJid healthy. But, by and large, 
traffic volumes did not increasn. In V&shington, D.C., whilo 
20 nillion square foot of now dovolopnont vras taking place down¬ 
town ^9, with no now transportation facilities, th.j daily number 
of automobiles entering the downtown nrc« actually declined 
•lightly. ^ Hiving reached acceptable IoydIo of congestion yearn 
before, the streets continued to work with reasonable, if ofton 
annoying, efficiency. The ultimt© traffic Jan, long predicted 
by both friends and foas of the automobile, never occurrod. It 
novor will. 

There is even wro significant evidence of the effects of conges¬ 
tion on roducing travel. Think back, for a nonent, to World ’.fcr 
II. For four years, no autouobilcs voro manufactured (except for 
the military), and Caroline wan strictly rationed. Ihns transit, 
an a result, enjoyed unrrocedontod uso and profits. Transit . 
vehicles wore regularly filled to capacity, and boyor.d. Tho 
annoyance end discomfort of JftLud strootcars and buses, with no 
alternative means of travel oxccpt by foot, counod nany people to 
relocato tho Job, the Hours, or b»th. Ths result: by the end of 
the v;:r the average Journey to work was significantly reduced. 

In Baltimore it was U[: minutes; in Washington it was 12Jr ninutos. 
Ten years latsr, in 1955, with now cars flowing from the asrorably 
lines and the oxodun to the suburbs in full swing, the avirage 
Washingtonian '3 trip to the job van back to 20 minutes. 

I'a not suggesting we adopt the draconian measures that voro 
nocaosary during a rajor war. I offer this example sololy to 
show that people will adapt to congestion by changing their trip 
patterns, reducing tho a^unt of travel, if thuy can bj convinced 
that no reliof in tho Torn of now roads is in tho offing. But if 
vo build o now frowsy to alluviata that congestion, you can 
count on traffic volunsa going up again, until the available rond 
cajncity is ones again fully used. Autoraobiles, like nature, 
abhor s vacuum. 


Safety 

Nov hooping tho first two points wo have discussed in minds (1) 
that travel linws tond to resain constant and Jncrcusod travel 
speeds only result in longor trips, and (2) that congestion acta 
an a oonstraint on travel, tending to roduco and shorton trips 
lot's look at tlw third objective of the transportation planners 
to improve safety. 
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Freeway proponents point to lover accident rates on tile modern 
facilities oospnredl to local roads — a highly misleading 
comparison. The local roads with higher accident rates are, to 
a largo dogree, two lane roads® with speed limits that used to 
go up to 60 ailod on hour, where the throat of a hoed-on colli¬ 
sion exists every time ono drivor attempts to pasa another and 
where cars dart unoxpoctodly from unmarked driveways coning from 
gas stations, tovurns, farms, and residences. Of oourse tho 
accident rate on such a road will bo highor than on a rural turn¬ 
pike with four or mere lanes, broad land sea rod medians, no dxive- 
ways and no street crossings. 

Freeway advocates claim that, even on urban roads, tho fatality 
ratos are only two-thirds as high as on normal city streets. 
Perlwips so. But with a lengthening of trips by 20$, and a conor¬ 
ation of 25*4 additional trips — by no means unusual for freo- 
vuys — tho lower fatality rate is more than offset, and tho 
freoway doesn't save a single lifo. 

Whon accidents occur on freeways they can bo nasnive. A nows item 
datelinod Corona, California stated, "Chain-reaction traffic 
accidents turned the Riverside FYeovay near hero into o two-milo 
long Junkyard yesterday a« tore than 100 vohiclos piled up in a 
do.nso fog."* 2 Such occurrences wore unknown in pre-frooway days. 
By generating more, longer, ai»d fastor trips the freeway will 
increase, not docroaso, accidonto. Consider what has happened 
since tho Intorctato Syston \no launched in 1956. Tho 1960s was 
tho decade that saw tho transformation of frooways from a southern 
California phonomenon to a ubiquitous system that effected nearly 
everyone. In I960 there wore 32,000 deaths caused by color 
vehicles in the United Statos, for a rate based on population of 
21.2 per 100,000 psople. By tho end of tho decade there were 
54,000 such deaths, for a rato of 27.7 por 100,000 pooplo — a 
30$ Increase in the rate of fatalities. 

ibtor vehicle dontha as a proportion of all accidontal deaths 
has incroaaod steadily over the years. In 1940, 36$ of accidental 
deaths wore caused by motor vohiclos. In 1950 the percentage 
incrensod to 33; by I960 it was 41$; by 1970 it hod roached 47 $. ^ 
Autonobile fatalities go up as freeway concrete goes down. 

Tho environmental impact statement proparsd by Ihssachusetts 
highway engin.-oro to support their plan for doubling the width of 
1-95 from north of Poston to the Msrrimack River near tho hew 
Hampshire bordor 2 '* r-ode a strong argument of tho safety issue. 

Tho enginoers compared tho low accident rate on tho uncongestod 


21 

• 90$ of all rural highway mileage is two-lama. 
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freeway with a higher accident rate on nearby, crowded US Route 1. 
Tho comparison was valid as far 03 it wont. Whnt the enginoors 
choso to ignoro was that the old, oongeated road had experienood 
no traffic doaths during the pjriod of their data gathering, 
while there had boon covon people killed on tho freovay. Which 
is core important, crumpled fendera or human lives? 

Tho accldont picture ia evon gloomior when wo realise thnt tho 
dollars spent on now roads could bo auch more effectively spent 
on eliminating hazards on old roads. So auch can bo dono in tho 
fiold of safety nt minimal ooat thit sone highway officials should 
bo charged with gross nogligonco for ignoring basic maintenance 
of existing roads while spending millions of dollars on now road 
construction. Donald Stabler, president of The Road Information 
Program, ha 3 reported that many school bus accidents reoult from 
dangerous road and bridge conditions.^5 After a bridgo in North 
Carolina oollap3od, killing four people and injuring sixteen 
others, Representative James H« Awards obnorved, "This is a 
dereliction of duty. Wo build four-lnno highways, and we build 
by-passes oround cities, yet we don't h'ive enough money for safe 
bridgos."’ 0 Tho Representative know whereof ho spoko. Pooplo in 
North Girollna who wore familiar with dotails of that bridgo 
collapse told me that in the pocket of one of tho victims, ns his 
body who fished out of the water, was a letter from tho Highway 
Department, thanking him for his Inttor expressing concorn about 
tho safoty of that very bridgo, but explaining thnt there were no 
available funds for improving it. At tho anno time, North Caro¬ 
lina highway officials wero trying to overcome tho objections of 
residents of tho Outer Ranks to a now, five-lane expressway to bo 
built over tho sand dunes, supples*-nting on existing tvo-lano 
road that Is adoquato ovon for the state's 20 year traffic fore¬ 
cast. 

Let the highway engineers concentrate on keeping lnne linos and 
center linos brightly painted; on kooping lights illuminated and 
properly focussed; on placing gU3rd rails to guard tho life of tho 
motorist rathor than to protoct an expendable sign; on installing 
traffic signals that enhance safety and are responsive to varying 
traffic demands; on planting shrubbery in medians to block headlight 
glare 'from on-coning cars; on smoothing out dangerous curves; on 
providing a third lono up hilla for tvo-lnno roads; on resurfacing 
road surface a that are slippery when wot; on hundreds of routino, 
unglanorous tasks that need to bo dono continuously if the roads 
are to continue to opjrato as safely and effectively as they are 
capable of doing. This is whore the money would bo spent by anyone 
who was truly interested in highway safety. 
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Energy 

Thor* Is om final point — a vital point indeed _ that 
heretofore has not been considered by transportation planners* 

I refer to the energy crisis, Mmry decision-maker should know 
that n decision to build a n:>v road will result in an increase in 

w i TtT PU ^ 0i l r * Uh 011 of tho Political and economic 

Implications that go with oil consumption* We now know, beyond 
quustton, thnit H3« roo;!a tend to lerujthon trips and they E an..-roto 
nav trlpa. Them will, inovitably, bo cioro vahlele-iailes'of 
travel after a road is built than there wore before the road's 
construction, unless stops are taken to reduce travel. A vote 
for a now road is a vote for oil Imports and fbr dollar outflows* 

Sonra freeway defenders elnla the new roods conserve enorvy because 
they oltoineto^uastoful stop^nd-go driving. The data is ej»clt-us. 
driving on high-speed roads wastes as much gseolina as driving in 
cantor city congestion. As Figure 2 shows, the most officiant 
consumption of fuel occurs at about 25 miles an hour — a spood 
that many traffic engiaeors In largo cities are able to maintain 
on arterial streets during peak hours. Freeway speeds of about 
60 miles an hour consume gasoline at thi same rate as 10 mile an 

/hon freeways are used, ouch of the 
trip must still be lusde on local streets and the congestion that 
often develops at fro*way on- and off-ramps contributes further 
to the onorgy wastage of autono biles. 

We have long accepted waste, in general, as one factor of the 
Aiasrlcan economy, Miny people deplored our penchant for prodigal¬ 
ity, but until recently the issue was a e»ral ono. If urbin lYoe- 
ways led to sprwad-out, low-density devolopa»nt (often called 
sprawl) at the expense of deteriorating center cities, the justi¬ 
fication of transportation planners that they were only bo inf 
responsive to whit people want may have been deplored by a min¬ 
ority but it was accepted by Host people, "FTeedoti of mobility" 
was the rallying cry of ffcoavay proctors. This was the American 
rief ™ th ° vasto wao i^rdinate, well, wo were inordinately 

Now the energy crisis easts a new light on our wasteful ways* 

The issue Is no longer simply one of morals. Each tiro we drive 
into a gas station and say, "Fill it up" we are sending dollars 
out of our country and into the treasuries of the oil ^roducern. 

Those dollars then come back to America in exchange for eomo 
control of Aaaricsn business* The issue ie increasingly becoming 
onj of economic independence. 
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Where Db We Go Fron Ifero? 

tbw, vo are not bo Bruch at the traditional crossroads, but rather 
at a place to make a U-turn. We must focus our efforts on dis¬ 
couraging, rather than encouraging, excessive trawl* Thera are 
mny reasons why an about-face in urban transportation policies 
Is essential and why the time must bo now? our present policies 
are extending travel without saving travel tiasej they are spread¬ 
ing, rather than a lie via ting, congestion; end they are fanning a 
smoldering energy crisis* 

TO discourage, instead of encourage, travel in cities requires 
only th* resolution to do a Job that oust bo dona. There arc 
no it her problems of technique nor of finance. When transportation 
construction is curtailed, travel is curtailed; tho relationship 
ia direct, as countless studios have shown* But 1 an not advo¬ 
cating a do-nothing policy* Some roads are still needed* Public 
transportation is badly needed. Improvements to existing trans¬ 
portation systems are needed* I urge only that before decisions 
aro FAda to construct now facilities, a full evaluation of tho 
implications of those decisions should bo required* Wb must have 
o national policy of reducing, rather than encouraging, automobile 
trrtval* An urban transportation program should reflect that 
policy. 

Tha key to such a program is to focus on 1/mi use relationships 
that provide a full array of urban activity opportunities — 
©aplcyraent, shops, entertainment, schools, professional services 
-— intimately related to a full array of residential opportuni¬ 
ties. "Opportunity", not "mobility* 1 , must bo our lodestar. If 
people can satisfy their needs close to home, there is ns obli¬ 
gation for tho oocemnity to provide long-distance transportation 
for those needs. In planning for the new town of 111ton Keynes 
in England, it vns found that by dispersing employment in ***H 
clusters throughout the community, rather than concentrating the 
Jobs in a central location, the need for streets could be reduced 
by JO#* ? In a doctoral dissertation for the Ifctivursity of 
Michigan, Richard C* ftirknopa demonstrated that in an urban area 
made up of 50 neighborhood employment centers. If everyone 
worked at the cantor closest to home, than all work trips could 
be made on local s treats with no need for either major highways 
or rapid transit,*** 

In concluaion, thon, I urge the Congress to taka a fresh look at 
tho implications of our existing urban transportation programs. 
Recognizing that now roads will exacerbate our critical energy 
problem while not achieving any of their promised objectives, tla> 
Congress should put tho burden on the states to detenstrate that 
their transportation pinna will not lead to any increase in 
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vehicle-mil* s of trawl* The states should bo required to develop 
land use plant* that will minimize the noed to travel, and the trans¬ 
portation olai&ofits of the plan should support that concept* 

jt m not sufcosting a popular course of action* Our habits of easy 
trawl are deeply Ingrained in tha American character, But sonso** 
thing far more important is still more deeply ingrained in that 
characters a determination to face up to any national problem, 
and to do what has to be done to solve that problem, I, for one, 
refuse to believe that we have become so fond of our luxuries 
that* to preserve "freedom of nobility" we would accept foreign 
economic domination* I am confident that every member of Congrasa 
shares that view* 
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Senator Stafford. 1 wonder if Mr. Lamm, Mr. Orski and Mr. 

Carballo will join the panel? , . 

Mr. Lamm, this Senator wasn’t here when some of the earlier 
witnesses discussed matters. But from the conversation with Senator 
Domenid I think we should start possibly by asking you to give us 
the Federal Highway Administration’s perspective on the implementa¬ 
tion of the urban systems program. 

STATEMENT OF IES LAMM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Lamm. Thank vou, Senator Stafford. 

As the Secretary mentioned yesterday when we were before the 
same subcommittee, the Department is pleased with the efforts that 
this subcommittee is making to find out what various segments of the 
transportation interests around the country feel is a necessary direc¬ 
tion for highway programs in the future. 

From my own point of view, we are certainly more than willing to 
cooperate as much as we can in helping you find answere to some of 
these problems. I have not been in the room for the full 
presentations this morning* I did sit through a lew, and rrlW A did 
have observers in the room who have told me about some of the issues. 

I would like to state a few statistics, and then respond to any particular 
questions, which you or the staff or any of the other witnesses this 

morning would like to ask, . . . . . 

From the point of view of the Federal Highway Administration, 
the administration of the Federal-aid urban system has been a very 

difficult process* t t 

As you know the 1973 Highway Act changed many facets of the 
program, changed the extent of local participation m program de¬ 
velopment. In other words, it gave us many more partners than we 
traditionally had* It made a substantial amount of money, a much 
larger pool of funds available for urban highways than had ever been 
made available previously* * 

Most important it greatly increased the possible types of projects 

which could qualify for urban system funding. As a result m the 2 

years since the 1973 act was passed, I would be the first to admit, 
progress in obligating funds under the tederal-aid urban system has 
been slower than we would have expected* . 

But given the extra flexibility and the extra options open for the 
dollars, I think the slowness is understandable* I wouldn't want to 
accuse one level of Government or one group of participants in the 
process for any part of the delays. To my way of thinking, it is just 
the normal slowness in getting an expanded program under way, when 
there are so many more people that have a role in program 

development. , , . . t 

What we are seeing now around the country is a good spirit ol 

cooperation in nearly every State and in nearly every urbanized area. 
The local urban officials, except in a very small number of regions, 
have now determined who will represent the region in matters dealing 
with Federal-aid highway funds and with transit funds. 

We have an acceptable designated planning agency in existence in 
lust about every urbanized area. Also, in most urbanized areas, the 
availability of additional planning funds has permitted the staff 
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working at the local level to be bolstered to the point where the plan¬ 
ning process is a much better technical process than it was even as 

t u w?* 7 e F s a p- 1 real, y feel that the future, the progress 
of the rederal-aid urban program will speed up. 

Another factor which nas influenced activities during fiscal 1973, 
has been the need to wind up some of the programs which disappeared 
m the 1973 Highway Act, For example, there was still a backlog of 
$^25 mil lion or so of IOPICS funds which had not been obligated at 
the beginning of fiscal 1975, 1 hey have now all been obligated with 
the possible exception of maybe close out amounts of $0,52 in one 
State or $3,45 in another State, But the overwhelming majority of all 
of the available TOPICS funds have already been obligated and were 
not m a position where they lapsed. 

Every TOPICS project that was approved during the fiscal year 
represented a trade off from a project which could have qualified for 
Federal-aid urban system funding. Every Federal-aid urban system 
project is a potential competitor Tor the type of improvement which 
is earned out under TOPICS programs. 

Therefore, with the closing out of some other programs and the tool* 
mg up for the new program, I honestly feel that progress has been 
about as much as we can expect. During the first 2-years since the 
passage of the 1973 Highway Act, I truly believe that the State and 
local agencies have established the necessary working relationships 
and have set the stage for a continuing pattern of obligating funds m 
the future. 

One thing \vhich will help will be the continuation of a highway 
urogram level which is not set at an artificially low figure. As you 
kno\\ we have had discussions in this committee about the program 
level in fiscal 1976. It^ has not finally been determined. We would 
hope it would be sufficient to permit all local areas and all States to 
carry out any urban system projects which they have in mind. We 
would also intend to operate the Federal-aid program in fiscal 1976 so 
as to eliminate any artificial constraints on the urban system. 

Last year if you recall, we had an internal administrative goal to 
produce $250 million worth of obligations in the title II safety con¬ 
struction programs, I think most Congressmen would admit this is 
another worthy goal which was established as a potential tool in the 
1973 highway legislation. 

We were successful in 1975, in terms of obligating about $440 
million worth of title II construction programs. But the mere existence 
of that goal perhaps could be seen as a potential bar in the way of 
advancing some urban systems projects. We would hope that" the 
program level would be sufficient and the goals would be broad enough 
to permit any local area in any State to conic in with any urban system 
projects they wanted this year. 

Micro has been reference to the activity in terms of substitute 
transit projects under the 1973 provision. Here again, from the point 
of view of the Department of Transportation, the activity has not 
been as great as we would hope up to this point. 

There has been as of the end of fiscal year 1975, a little more than 
$50 million transferred. During that period of time a pool of funds 
in excess of $2 billion was theoretically av ailable in the Federal-aid 
urban system. If all of that $2 billion had been used and only $50 
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million had gone to substitute transit projects, I would feel a lot worse 
than I do at this point* 

But because of the delay in advancing all urban system projects 
the total amount obligated is in the range of $080 million or so, in 
the overall program. I feel that even this slight progress in developing 
transit projects has been encouraging. We should see a step up of that 
in years to come. 

It will be our intention—here again, we are joined in full partner¬ 
ship by the Urban Mass Transit Administration—it would be our 
joint aim to make sure that Federal regulations do not stand in the 
way of advancing projects either highway or transit projects, depend¬ 
ing on the local and State preference for urban system funding, 

I mentioned this yesterday in response to one of the questions sub¬ 
mitted by the subcommittee. It is our intention to draft whatever 
administrative regulations we need in a way that would ease the 
completion of program goals rather than establishing additional road¬ 
blocks in the way of obtaining these goals. 

I meant to give a little background of what we feel has been the 
progress to date. 1 didn't mean to take quite so much time, Senator, 
out there has been a lot of attention directed this mornimr to the way 
the Federal funds were used, i will let that statement stand for itself. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Lamm, 

Mr* Carballo, would you want to respond on behalf of the State 
transportation officials to Mr* Davis* criticism of the urban systems 
program as it is being carried out? 

STATEMENT OF MANUEL CARBALLO, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 

NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr, Carballo. I would be happy to. Senator. I think it is fair to 
say that the question of criticism is an ironic one for me because my 
background may perhaps help inform this discussion. I think it might 
be helpful for the record to note that before becoming deputy com¬ 
missioner of the State department of transportation in New Jersey, 
I served for 2 years as first deputy administrator and highway com¬ 
missioner for the city of New \ ork, as well as on the National league 
of Cities Legislative Committee. 

I am now also concurrently vice chairman of the Delaware Port 
Authority* So, I can say that aside from attesting to my inability to 
hold a job for a long period of time, my background also attests to a 
certain relevant experience that is really very appropriate here. 

This is one of the first panels l have sat on where people representing 
not only the different modes, but different levels of jurisdiction, have 
jointly testified. I think that in itself is a testimony to how far we 
have com© in the last few years in bringing things together in a modal 
manner. 

I think that as well as doing that it is probably quite appropriate 
in this year before the Bicentennial. We are also struggling not just 
with an allocation of responsibilities among transportation inodes, 
but with an allocation of responsibilities within the Federal system. 
It is fair to say that the role of the States is one that has always been 
a strong one m the highway area, and a relatively weak one in the 
mass transit area. 
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We are beginning to see a shift in that. My own State of New 
Jersey has responsibilities not only for highways but essentially the 
State government provides all of the transit subsidies that are provided 
by general purpose, local governments within the State. 

States lilce Connecticut and Maryland are also moving in that 
direction. So, as we look for that allocation of functions I think it is 
appropriate for us to recognize that this Federal system has had an 
inspired genius in allocating functions among the three jurisdictions— 
Federal, State, and local—based on how it fits best. 

What we face in each of the different modal areas is slightly different. 
For instance, my own experience in dealing with urban system projects 
is a mixed one. The State of New Jersey, for instance, matches the 
local share. In other jurisdictions the local municipalities are required 
to provide the local share. We have had cases where the State has 
sought to have a road of regional interest put on the urban system. 
We have also had cases where we have had roads of regional interest 
in effect *‘de-initiated” by the municipality which under the provisions 
of the Federal law must initiate an urban system project. 

In effect, what 1 am saying is in most cases the responsibility lies 
at many levels. We have had as many as 15 projects aborted by 
municipalities withdrawing their consent, which is required under the 
highway law. This is hardly a case of a State standing in the way of 
local officials, but vice versa. Conversely when I was in New York, 
I remember very clearly a situation in which the city wished to move 
ahead with a road construction project. The State at first was reluctant 
to agree. Then the project ran into difficulties because of Federal de¬ 
sign standards. 

The question of Federal design standards, I think, is a very impor¬ 
tant one. The Congress was quite enlightened in recognizing the needs 
of urban areas in creating an urban system program. What happened 
was that a highway program was really not tailored to meeting the 
needs of streets in cities, was superimposed on an existing street system 
in urban areas. 

The result was very often an unrealistic design that couldn’t 
possibly be applied. For instance, a geometric requirement, in case 
the street that is running between highly developed land uses, indeed, 
even skyscrapers, could lead to the ridiculous conclusion that one has 
to widen the street at the expense of several million dollars worth of 
buildings. 

What is needed in this area is flexibility, recognition that if we make 
an improvement in the safety of a street through, for instance, in¬ 
creasing its skid resistance, or improving its geometric design, not to 
the optimum, that is a valid investment of the Federal and local 
funds. That Is a change we are earnestly seeking. 

In the transit area, the role of the States is an additional area that 
needs to be considered very thoroughly by Congress. A while ago, 
in 1973, it was considered rather unusual that the States should have 
a role. If the Federal highway program, for instance, has tended to 
have a bias in favor of the States, it is fair to say that the Federal 
transit program has tended to have a bias toward local jurisdictions. 

To some degree, states have had great difficulty in establishing their 
place in the transit program, even when they themselves have invested 
great resources and pursued objectives aggressively. As a result of 
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that, I think that the emphasis now correctly coming around to a 
recognition that in some States and in some cases, the State is the 
appropriate vehicle for transit projects, as it is the appropriate vehicle 
for highway projects* 

I refer to one of our counties in New Jersey, with 60 municipalities 
in it, and less than a million and a half people. To build just about 
anything in that county, which is contingent on the approval of 
and agreement of any combination of those 60 municipalities, is 
the equivalent of creating a world state. It is virtually impossible, 

I think what needs to he created is a balance between those interests 
which are statewide in nature, regional in nature and purely local 
in nature. In that context the States have a very significant role to 
play. As in all relationships, there will be times when there will be 
friction among the various levels of government. 

But as Justice Brandeis said, the States are the laboratories of the 
Republic. I think we need to improve and strengthen those labora¬ 
tories and extend the responsibility to the States, 

Senator Stafford, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lamm, I would like to come hack and ask if you could respond 
to a criticism that the Federal Highway Administration standards 
for roads on the urban system do not fit the needs of such rotes; that 
the Federal Highway Administration standards are appropriate for 
expressways, but not for city streets, 

Mr. Lamm. Senator Stafford, there are very few Federal standards. 
The normal engineering and other design standards are developed 
jointly by a committee representing several States and adopted by 
the AASHTO organization, then given Federal blessing by ourselves 
after the AASHTO adoption. 

The standards are not precise enough to define that only certain 
figures will be acceptable in every known case. The instance that 
Mr, Carballo mentioned is quite familiar to me. 

We have had a number of continuing discussions with the State of 
New York and with New York City officials. We have been able to 
use uiban system funding for some projects which we originally at 
the field level turned down because they appeared to be gross devia¬ 
tions from existing standards. 

One trade off which we always make is to be sure that we are not 
sacrificing safety in the interests of permitting a highway project 
to qualify for Federal funding. The standard on lane width in most 
rural areas and on most high-speed highways, is a 12-foot lane which 
gives a good option to a driver to swerve a little bit and still not be 
in an accident situation. 

In lesser travelled roads, particularly in rural areas, and even in 
lower speed urban streets, you can get by with a 10-foot pavement 
width. But below 10 feet, given the size of most vehicles in today's 
traffic stream, the traffic characteristics represent an unfair trade 
off between safety and traveling convenience. 

We have looked at the standards such as the standards of lane 
width, much more closely than we would a standard which has no 
trade off other than economics. We have through our continuing dis¬ 
cussions with the New York people since Mr. Carballo transferred 
over to the State of New Jersey, if my information is up-to-date- 
more than 70 proposed projects. We have been able to finance in excess 
of 40 right now, with discussions still going on in many of the other 30. 
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So that the program certainly is not dead because of an unwillingness 
or luck of willingness to concede on our purl on adopting standards of 
a lesser degree. 

We have encouraged the field offices to adopt a problem solving 
approach with any of the projects which do come in from the local 
jurisdictions, particularly in the urban system programs. 

We have much more latitude now to deviate from the predominant 
standard than we would have had a few years ago, 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, 

Mr, PikArsky. While 1 am currently with the American Public 
Transit Authority, I had been Commissioner of Public Works for 
Chicago. For 10 years, I have had some experience in dealing with 
the Federal Highway Administration in this particular field. 

While I think it is encouraging for Mr. Lamm to indicate their 
willingness to modify their provisions, I think it came from just such 
committee and subcommittee hearings. I recall many, many months 
of delay in road reconstruction within the Chicago area, where the 
standards were all being developed by the AASHTO organization or 
endorsed by the Federal provision requiring 12-foot lane widths in 
city streets where the speeds are quite small. 

In the outer drives in the city of Chicago, there was a desire to 
modify shoulders and have refuse bays occasionally for the protection 
of emergency vehicles or for the safety of all vehicles, but not to take 
parklands at that point. There were many, many months of delay. 1 
would encourage this committee to monitor this carefully. Certainly 
there has been a change of policy and attitude generally in the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation in a favorable direction. But it only comes 
through oversights. 

Senator Stafford. Mr, Davis? 

Mr, Davis. I would like to say something. If the States are the 
laboratories of the republics. Sometimes the cities arc the victims of 
that laboratory investigation. 1 wouldn't want the record to stand 
unmodified that in areas where there is multiplicity, simply nothing 
can be done except by the States. 

In our case in King County, Washington, there are over 30 jurisdic¬ 
tions,. We established by local consensus of the jurisdictions a board 
of six, which represented an equitable interest of all those interests, 
including the transit interest. That board makes the fund allocation 
decisions for the whole community. We think it is possible to make 
local decisions in an effective way. 

It isn't necessary for the State to be a big brother because there 
are many municipalities. There are other institutions available or can 
be created that can handle that situation, 

I would like to congratulate FHWA for being sensitive in adjusting 
standards Jo local needs. But I do wonder. In the illustration I cited, 
our transit people in Seattle are most reluctant to use the urban sys¬ 
tems fund for transit. We are using it for shelter addition. To require 
that each shelter site plan be approved by the State when you are 
building 1,200 shelters requires a lot of paperwork. 

They would much prefer to flea] with UMTA on this program be¬ 
cause UMTA makes a plan and the plans don't have to go to that 

E oint. The amount of paperwork required in handling that process 
etween communities and the State—I don't know much about the 
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relationship beyond that—sometimes is a terrific deterrent in producing 
real action, I think the one I cited was a classic case. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Senator Bentsen (chairman of the subcommittee, presiding). 
I apologize, gentlemen, for the lateness of my arrival. But that Ls 
the problem in t^ing to work on two committees at the same time. 

Mr. Morris, you suggested in the new transportation project we 
ought to have, in effect, an energy impact statement on it We already 
have to make one on an environmental impact statement. The 
President is talking about an inflationary impact statement. Are you 
talking about another layering of referee in paperwork? 

Mr, Morris. No, Senator. I did not specifically suggest an energy 
impact statement. What 1 suggested was that a State be required to 
demonstrate that the proposed plan would not result in additional 
vehicle-miles of travel. This of course, relates specifically to the 
energy issue. It seems to me that the consumption of energy has to 
be a critical ingredient in the transportation planning process. 

To continue to plan for new highways, which we know are going to 
generate more venicle-miles of travel or are going to generate new 
trips, is simply counterproductive in the existing circumstances. I 
am not looking for a new statement, I am simply looking for a new' 
input into the transportation planning process. 

Senator Bentsen. Mr. Orski? 

STATEMENT OF C. KENNETH ORSKI, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 

OFFICE OF POLICY AND PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT, URBAN MASS 

TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Orski. It might be appropriate to point out that UMTA in 
cooperation with the Federal Highway Administration, is now en¬ 
visioning a new requirement, a transportation system management 
requirement, whose purpose would be to achieve more efficiency in 
the use of existing transportation facilities. 

What Mr. Davis was referring to as a reduction in VMT’s, vehicle- 
miles of travel, might be a consequence of this new policy direction 
in the Department of Transportation a policy which will require 
local areas to consider an array of methods by which highways and 
transit facilities can be used in a more productive and more efficient 
way. 

By transportation system management we mean such measures as 
preferential treatment of buses, parking management, the use of 
smaller transit vehicles and, in general, various ways of using the 
existing transportation resources in a more effective manner. 

Senator Bentsen. Mr. Orski, the National league of Cities calls 
for funding about $4.5 billion a year, as I understand as their request 
for urban mass transit. How does the administration respond to that 
kind of level of funding? 

Mr. Orski. What was the figure, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Bentsen. $4,5 billion, a year, as 1 understand. 

Mr. Orski. The transit needs are being evaluated and reassessed 
continuously within UMTA, As you know, the administration has 
pointed out on several occasions in the past that it considered the $12 
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billion available under NMTA, the National Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1974, to be adequate for the fiscal 3 ’ears 1975 
through 1980. 

However, as I said, these figures are being reassessed and reevaluated 
continuously. Personally, I believe the presently available funds will 
not be sufficient to meet the needs of transit within that time period. 
Whether the figure you quoted reflects the true "needs” of transit or 
whether it is a smaller amount, remains to be seen. 

We have this question very much on our minds. We will presumably 
be testifying: on this matter, sometime next year. 

Senator Bentben. Mr. Orski, I wonder if f can get a more definitive 
answer. We all know that the needs are there ana that they are sub¬ 
stantial, My question is when they recommend $4.5 billion a year for 
urban mass transit, what is the administration’s opinion? 

Mr. Orski. We believe this amount to be excessive. 

Senator Bentsen. That is what I wanted. 

Gentlemen of the panel, the administration has set up a proposal, a 
new definition for smaller urban areas which consist of areas of 5,000 
and above, not in urbanized areas. That means they compete for rural 
funds instead of urban funds. Do you generally approve of that new 
designation or not? Does anyone have any feelings on that? 

Mr. Pi karsky . If I might comment, I would suggest that that new 
designation was an attempt to get the greatest support for passing 
the bill in Congress. That, generally, is how the highway bill has been 
modified in the past in population requirements. 

I think that is one which is a pragmatic decision to be made on 
what has the greatest constituency in the best interest of the Nation. 

Mr. Carballo. Mr. Chairman, AASHTO is also in favor of that 
modification. 

Senator Bentsen. Any other comments? 

Mr. Davis. It has been sometimes used in way of diverting urban 
funds in some States to smaller cities. I am afraid that the bill would 
encourage that because only 75 percent of the amount which urban¬ 
ized areas would be entitled to by population will necessarily go to 
them. And with some States that will simply cause a further siphoning 
of money to small cities from the larger areas. 

Senator Bentsen, It seems to me that the small cities now are 
competing for rural funds instead of urban funds. 

Mr, Davis. At what point is the break made? 

Senator Bentsen. 5,000 and above, not in urbanized areas: 5 to 
50. 

Mr. Lamm. Senator, the intention there was not to deal with the 
pragmatic problem. It was a technical recommendation based on our 
evaluation of the relative scope and type of transportation demands 
which are imposed on large cities, compared to those imposed on 
smaller cities. 

We felt that the proper break point to make in determining which 
were the rural or lesser than heavy urban demands, was at the small 
city level of 50,000, 

Senator Bentsen. Along those lines, how do you feel about the 
administration’s proposals also to dcernpha.size urban interstate 
segments and to upgrade some of the rural segments? 
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Mr. Lamm. We wouldn’t characterize that as a deemphasis. The 
intention of that provision is to permit a greater productivity on the 
part of a small annual interstate authorization, in that the current 
existing rural gaps can be closed more quickly if more money is so 
devoted. 

The intention of the legislation is to put a fiscal premium on closing 
these gaps and thereby tie the cities together at an earlier date than 
they would have otherwise. 

I would not want to characterize the routes which would be in¬ 
cluded in the second category as being less desirous. On the criterion 
of linking up cities, they arc less obvious. They are less necessary. 
But they are not less desirous as elements of the interstate svstem. 

Senator Bentsen. You cut back on the urban funds in the adminis¬ 
tration’s highway bill, from $1.1 billion to $800 million. Is that because 
of primarily budgetary reasons or is that from real feel for the need? 

Mr. Lamm. If you were to compare the urban and the rural category, 
the comparison of $800 million to $1 billion reflects the fact that the 
small cities are now lumped in the rural category. They have them¬ 
selves a backlog of highway and transit related problems. 

Senator Bentsen. You feel that correlates to the reduction? 

Mr. Lamm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bentsen. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Could I ask Mr. Lamm, if he could comment on the 
75-percent guarantee passed through instead of the 100-percent? Why 
that change? 

Mr. Lamm. What section are you talking about there? 

Mr. Davis. 123 of your bill. 

Mr. Lamm. This provision was one not thoroughly debated, at 
least in a debate that included myself. I am certain there are others 
in the department who could give a more complete answer and 
perhaps it would be best to ask this for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bentsen. We will submit your question for the record on 
that. 

[The information requested follows:] 

The rationale for proposing that the Staten he required to allocate to urbanized 
areas of 200,000 population or more only 75 percent of the urban system funds 
attributable to those areas is that the States have responsibility for significant 
mileage of highways in these urbanized areas and need a source of funding for 
these roads. 

Without limiting the percent to be allocated to urbanized areas over 200,000 
population, many States would have little or no funds available to meet their 
re s po nsi bilities for highways in those areas. They would have to make most if 
not all funds available for projects selected by local officials. 

If there were no 75 percent limitation, Arizona, New Mexico, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Maryland, and Rhode Island would have to make 100 percent of the urban system 
funds available for projects selected by local officials. Another 8 States would be 
required to make more than 90 percent of the funds available and an additional 
10 States would be required to make between 80 and 90 percent of the funds 
available. 

The 75 percent limitation in effect, assures the States of at least 25 percent of 
the urban system funds to meet State responsibilities for highways in urbanized 
areas over 200,000 population. 

Senator Bentsen. Let me ask for comments here, Mr. Davis, about 
the evolution of a true trust fund, true transportation trust fund. I 
don’t suppose that calls for as far as putting UMTA money in it? 
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Mr. Davis. I believe our NIX! legislative committee had a great 
deal of difficulty with that issue. I know many have been debating 
its various points of view. Our first interest is securing an adequate 
level of funding. The mechanism is of secondary interest. We would 
be reluctant to go to a mechanism which imposes FHWH procedures. 

I am not sure that the league has a stronger position than that. 
The funding level is most important and there is a desire for minimizing 
unnecessary paperwork, which may be more important than the exact 
nature of the national system for providing financing. 

Senator Bentsen. That answer is not surprising. 

Mr. Carballo. AASHTO has not yet taken a position on this. 
Although, that question is being reviewed by the committee upon 
which I sit in trying to formulate the proposed national transportation 
policy. 

However, I think I can say that in a sense there is a certain caution 
that flows from getting too wrapped up around the institutional 
arrangement as opposed to discussing the question of what is an 
equitable basis for raising the funds that are needed; what is the 
equitable basis upon which the funds will be distributed and what is 
the level of funds that will be required. I think it would be unfortunate 
if any sort of debate arose with regard to what is really nothing more 
than a bookkeeping mechanism, in fact, instead of a more substantive 
debate as to exactly wiierc w f e are going in the area of transportation 
in this country, what is needed to attain that in the way of dollars 
and how wo can do that most fairly on the taxing end on one hand, 
and the disbursement on the other. 

Senator Bentsen. I think it is more than bookkeeping. Let me 
ask von about the National League of Cities that comments that the 
States often frustrate the use of the urban funds for transit. Is that 
the States* fault or is there something basically wrong with the law 
itself? 

Mr. Carballo. In terms of whether the States frustrate the use 
of funds for transit, I think the answer has to depend very much on 
the jurisdiction involved. It is very difficult to address that broadly. 

Senator Bentsen. I just say this; most major cities say the State 
frustrates them on it. 

Mr. Carballo. I would say, for instance, in the transit area of the 
State of New Jersey, which l am familiar with, the local cities have 
no role in the transit. The State is the transit operator and the transit 
subsidizer. So there is every interest on the part of the State to assure 
that urban systems funds are used on that basis. In the case of transfers 
that have been made both in New York State and in Massachusetts, 
they have been made with the full cooperation and support of the 
State agencies. 

I think the problem is to make that kind of generalization with 
regard to all States. I think the machinery exists within the bill to 
assure there is a reasonable balance of roles among the local interests, 
the State interests and indeed, the case of the interstate, the Federal 
interest. 

Mr. Davis. We would like to supply for your information a report 
that Is iust now in progress of what the experience has been in some 
places that w’ouid illustrate the points we have made. We hope to have 
a preliminary report in September and maybe a final one at the end 
of the year. 
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Senator Bextsex, I would like to have that- 

Mr. Gambaccixi, I represent the American Public Transit Asso¬ 
ciation. With respect to your question about whether UMTA funds 
ought to be merged with the Highway Trust Fund, it is our position 
that they should not. We are just barely coming into our own in the 
sufficient funding levels to begin to cope. We, of course, disagr e with 
Mr. Grskib position that the recommended level of funding b exces¬ 
sive. We think it may be insufficient. The funding level for transit 
probably would be justified at a much higher level. 

With respect to the trust fund, it b our position that has been an 
effective mechanism for funding long-term projects. But wc certainly 
stress the importance of increased flexibility in the use of highway 
trust funds for local decisionmaking for transportation purposes 
broadly. 

With respect to whether it should be a unified transportation trust 
fund, we have not reached a conclusion or a position. We think to the 
extent that changes suggested in the proposed administration bill on 
the highway 1975 act permit greater flexibility. They are a step in the 
direction of a single transportation trust fund. These changes should 
be encouraged and supported. 

In effect, we are saying let's keep our options open; keep the mech¬ 
anism alive, but most importantly and simultaneously, let's expedite 
conceptual thinking on national transportation policy formulation; 
hopefully, at a point as we become more sophisticated, above vital 
relationships in function and policy such as related to energy and a 
whole host of other critical dimensions. We can also be changing the 
funding mechanism to suit. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I think the 
hearing has been productive and they have been helpful to us. Wc 
appreciate very much your attendance. 

We stand in recess at this time. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
9:30 ami. Monday, July 21, 1975.] 

[A statement from the Highway Users Federation and the report 
referred to by Mr. Bridwell follows:] 
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HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION 

fur Safety and Mobility 


A 


Orrcf of tx* 


July 18, 1975 


The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation 

Committee on Public Works 

United States Senate 

Washington, D, C. 20510 

Dear Mr, Chairmans 

In regard to your hearing today on urban transportation 
matters, we would like to pass along some facts that might 
stimulate useful discussion. 

Urban Travel Costs and Energy Efficiency 


Attachment 1 deals with the economic costs of different 
modes of urban transportation. It shows that the most economic 
way to commute in large cities is by carpool and bus. 

Attachment 2 shows the relative energy efficiencies of 
urban transportation modes. It indicates that carpools and 
buses are among the most energy efficient means of transpor¬ 
tation over the course of a typical day. 

These facts lead to the inevitable question of whether the 
emphasis in urban transportation improvement shouldn 1 t# for the 
sake of minimising economic and energy costs, concentrate on 
encouraging those kinds of transportation which are inherently 
most efficient — pooling and bus transit. 


Diversion of Auto Trips to Transit 

Our studies of material provided by urban areas and the 
1974 National Transportation Report indicate that the proposed 
investment of more than $61 billion in transit improvement 
would have the net effect of increasing transit's share of urban 
passenger traffic from 5,2 percent to 6.2 percent in 1990, For 
each new transit passenger between now and 1990, there will be 
five additional automobile passengers in urban areas. While 
large investment might be justified in the interest of improving 
transit service, it is a questionable investment for the purposes 
of reducing automobile vehicle miles of travel and suggests that 
there is no way to avoid necessary improvements to urban street 
systems and more efficient use of the vehicles that will be on 
those streets, 

1/ ; \ . I ' ' 
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Importance of Truck b in Urban Areas 

It is often overlooked that trucks provide an essential 
service to every aspect of urban Life. Attachment 3 indicates 
that over 40 percent of truck trips provide services to resi~ 
dent la 1 areas — services that can be provided i«i no other way. 
Similarly; the location of retail, government and manufacturing 
facilities is increasingly widespread in urban areas, making 
these facilities heavily dependent on trucks. The question 
can reasonably be asked whether increasing urbanization and 
economic activity in urban areas can take place without the 
kinds of road and street improvements that will accommodate 
the related truck travel. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this information. 


Sincerely 



Attachments 
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ATTACtttEOT 1 

ECONOMIC COST OF ONE WAV URBAN CBD COMMUTER TRIPS - COMBINED MODES 

* m 

URBAN AREAS GREATER THAN 1,000,000 POPULATION 
10 - MILE TRIP 



1974 

TRAVEL MODE 

COST PCR PERSON 

AUTOMOBILE - 1 OCCUPANT 

Vn/mUtn/UUntm S3.?, 

RAIL TRANSIT, KISS AND RIDE ACCESS 

vnnnuununn/\ 

BUSWAY. KISS-AND-RIDE ACCESS 

l autumn nun «.« 

RAIL TRANSIT. WALK ACCESS 

ZUUU/nn/i/nxm 

AUTOMOBILE - I A AVERAGE OCCUPANCY 

UJli/numnn »« 

RAIL TRANSIT; PARK-A NO RIDE ACCESS 

\//u///nnuuk S 2 .M 

BUSWAY, PARK AND RIDE ACCESS 


RAIL TRANSIT, BUS ACCESS 

U3J211LLLLLL1A «*» 

6USWAY, BUS ACCESS / 

\anjjjj_Liu *«*■ 

AUTOMOBILE - 2 OCCUPANTS 

uzuzzmn 

BUS - CONVENTIONAL 

mmzzzzn 

AUTOMOBILE -3 OCCUPANTS 

vzzuzn «» • • 

AUTOMOBILE - 4 OCCUPANTS 

T/////I «« 


AUTOMOB *L E - £ DCCUPAN TS I /// A $0 62 




van - a OCCUPANTS 
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ATTACHMEOT 2 


ENERGY EFFICIENCIES FOR A 
TYPICAL CBD WORK TRIP 
1974 

Mode 

1. Walk-in to rail tranait. New York City 

2. Walk to local bua, city of 3 million population 

3. Snail auto with 4 occupant a 

4. 10 occw^ant vanpool 

5. Walk-in to rail transit, Chicago 

6. Snail auto, 3 occupants 

7. Walk to local bus, city of 300,000 population 
6. Standard auto, 3 occupants 

9. Park and ride to rail tranait. New York City 

10. Dlal-a-ride to express bus 

11. Park and ride to rail transit. San Pranclsco (BART) 

12. Snail auto, 2 occupants 

13. Standard auto, 4 occupants 

14. Park and ride to rail transit, Chicago 

15. Park and ride to express bus 

16. Park and ride to commuter rail 

17. Standard auto, 3 occupants 

18. Kiss and ride* to rail transit. New York City 

19. Kiss and ride* to rail transit, San Francisco (BART) 

20. Kiss and ride* to rail transit, Chicago 

21. Kiss and ride* to coanuter rail 

22. Kiss and ride* to express bus 

23. Small auto, 1 occupant 

24. Standard auto. 2 occupants 

25. Standard auto. 1 occupant 


% 


Passenger 

Miles/Gallon 

109.0 

93.1 

71.8 
70.0 
70.0 

55.1 

46.6 

44.9 

41.7 

39.8 

38.8 

37.8 
36.7 

35.6 

34.6 

30.6 

28.2 

24.6 

23.6 

22.3 

20.3 

21.9 

19.3 * 
19.3 

9.*9 


* involves a round trip by car to the transit station for 
each trip to and from work 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


URBAN TRUCK TRIP DESTINATIONS 



Other 

6 * 2 % 


Transportation , 
Util it island 
\^Wa r ehou s rng 
\ 6,3% \ 


Manufacturing 

8 * 0 % 


Residences 

41.5% 


Retail-Wholesale 
Trade Outlets 
25.1% 


Government 

10.9% 
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Energy, The Economy, and Mass Transit 

SUMMARY REPORT 


PREPARED AT THE REQUEST Of 

THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
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PREPARED UNDER CONTRACT OTA C-N BY 
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Con guff at Ifjf Zlnttrt Atalfi 
Office of Technology Assessment 

Washington* D,C* 20510 
June 18* 1975 


IMIUOO n*CM?A»lO 



The Honorable John L* McClellan 
Chairman 

Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 2QS10 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 


On behalf of the Technology Assessment Board* we 
are pleased to forward to you the following summary 
report on Energy, the Eco nomy and Mass Transit* This 
is in accordance with your request to the Office of 
Technology Assessment dated September 27, 1974. 

This report is being made available to your Com¬ 
mittee in agreement with Public Law 92-484. 



^elyi Sincerely, 


01 in E, Teague/ 
Chairman 

Technology Assessment Board 


, . 

Clifford P. Case 
Wee-Chairman 
Technology Assessment 


Board 
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OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
WASHINGTON! D.C, 20510 



June 18, 1975 


the Honorable Olio E, Teague 
Chairman of the Board 
Office of Technology Assessment 
United States Congress 
Washington, D* C. 20510 

Dear Hr, Chairman: 

In response to the letter of September 27, 1974, from 
Senator John L. McClellan, Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, the Office of Technology Assessment 
is pleased to forward this summary report. Energy, the 
Economy and Hass Transit , ~~—- 

This report was performed under the general direction 
of DTA*s transportation group,headed by Or, Gretchen S, 
Ko1srud,and our Urban Hass Transit Advisory Panel which 
reviewed the work in progress. The contractors were 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill in cooperation with System 
Design Concepts, It is of interest to note that this 
report is actually part of a larger assessment on Commu¬ 
nity Planning for Mass Transit and that it was prepared 
to be of assistance during hearings to be held by the 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, 

I am pleased to submit this report to you and to express 
my appreciation to all of those who contributed to it. 


Sincerely 


< 



EMILIO Q. DADOARIO 
Director 
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QiTuilcb .5)In (ess *3>cnn(c 

<OMMlMlH *r*t Kfl^tirt^lllATtCwn 

WAMutttttoN, r*,c. 7tme 
September 27, 1974 


The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy 
Chairman 

Technology Assessment Board 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 

On behalf of Senator Robert C. Byrd, Chairman 
of tlie Transportation Subcommittee, and Senator Clifford 
P, Case, the Subcommittee's Ranking Minority Member, 

1 am transmitting an attached suggested revision to the 
Mass Transit Assessments you presently have underway. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 



Chairman 


JLM:ceJ 


5S-4I2 O * 75 * pt.3 * » 
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September 10, 1974 


Honorable John L. McClellan 
Chairman 

Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 
Washington, 1), C, 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

We would like to enlist your support for an increase in the 
scope of the urban mass transportation assessments currently being con¬ 
ducted for the Committee by the Office of Technology Assessment. As you 
will recall, one of these assessments is concerned with the question of 
the degree of automation which is technically feasible, economically 
justifiable or otherwise appropriate to rail rapid transit- The second 
assessment addresses the process by which communities select, plan and 
implement a new transit system or modernize an existing one* 

While the need for these studies of conventional rail transit 
remains unchanged * there have been significant developments since the 
date of our original request to the Office of Technology Assessment which 
indicate that the coverage of the assessments should be expanded in two 
directions* 


■First, it seems clear that wc will he required to deal 
with the issue of "personal rapid transit" and related 
high technology projects earlier and in greater depth 
than had been anticipated. 

Second, the increasingly serious condition of the 
economy suggests that these assessments should be 
expanded to consider the development and potential of 
urban mass transit under conditions in which federal 
funding may be severely decreased -- or greatly in¬ 
creased in the event that unemployment becomes an 
overriding problem. 


To expand on the first point, communities (such as Minneapolis and 
Las Vegas) are showing increasing interest in new types of fixed guideway 
systems* Personal rapid transit (PRT) systems are increasingly discussed 
as alternatives to more conventional rail transit* Implementation of 
new technologies may be proposed such as magnetically levitated vehicles. 
The considerable effort underway in other countries to advance the state 
of the art in fired guideway systems should bo further investigated. The 
current assessments do address some of these issues. However, if addressed 


~y F COMMITTEE ON APPROl’PlATfONs 
SEP 2 c W 
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they lie at the boundaries of the ongoing assessments rather than being 
fully included in the scope of work. 

Concerning the second suggestion for expanding the assessments 
already underway, the economic picture has changed greatly since those 
assessments were Initiated, As you know, a major purpose of a technology 
assessment is to identify policy alternatives and quantify the probable 
effects of such alternatives. Certainly, these assessments should address 
the full range of contingencies affecting policy alternatives and their 
impacts. Examples of varying economic outlooks that should be considered 
are as follows: 

l* A rev iy ed C ue 1 y ^uartage leading t o increased 

emphas is (a nd "Funds for} mass tram it, lion much of”the 
additional funds should be spent for fixed guideway transit, 
including personal rapid transit? How would R and D be 
affected? Would private industry have the capacity to 
support Increased demands upon it? 

2, A severe recession or actual depre ssion. Should major 
public works projects be initiated Tn""the mass transit 
field? What would be the consequences of such projects? 

On the other hand, if funds for major transit projects 
were severely curtailed, how quickly could communities 
now planning or building new transit systems alter their 
plans? What are the probabilities associated with such 
a future? Are they sufficiently high that communities 
should be encouraged to place more emphasis on staging 
the development of new transit systems so that working 
subsystems are obtained if development of the entire 
system is interrupted? 

To summarize, we feel the needs of the Committee will be best 
served by extending the current assessment efforts. These extensions 
wool d 


--increase the range of technologies under assessment; and. 


Chaim 



--permit assessment of the interrelationships between alternate 
economic futures and a variety of mass transit policy 
alternatives. 


ippreclate your assistance in transmitting this request to the 
the Ty£jh n °logy Assessment Board, 



Sincerely, 


Rob er t C , Byr d , If,, 
Chairman, Transportation 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


QUA-olQZ"*- 

Qv Clifford P. Case, U.S.S, 
Ranking Minority Member 
Transportation Appropriations 
Subcommittee 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


Purpose of the Study 

This report summarizes the results of a study entitled 
Energy, the Economy, and Mass Transit which was sponsored 
by the Office of Technology Assessment. The United States 
Senate Committee on Appropriations requested that the study be 
undertaken on behalf of its Transportation Subcommittee. 

Responding to increasingly serious energy and economic condi¬ 
tions the Committee asked the Office of Technology Assessment 
to examine the following basic issues: 

• How would future changes in the supply of energy (and 
energy prices) affect transit patronage, the Federal 
transit program, and the transit industry? 

• What roles could transit play in a program to offset 
a severe recession or depression? 

• How would the economy and urban transit be affected 
if transit funds were sharply reduced as part of a 
general anti-inflationary program? 

The study was designed to provide answers to these questions 
and to evaluate the ways in which Federal policy and programs 
relate to and are affected by national energy and economic 
policy. Although the study's major concern was with short to 
medium, rather than long-term, conditions, some of the policies 
discussed have long-term implications. The study had the 
following objectives: 


• To evaluate the impact of alternative future economic 
conditions on the public transit sector. 

• To evaluate the impact of alternative future energy 
conservation measures or shortages on the public transit 
sector. 

• To define alternative transportation policies for 
responding to various economic and energy conditions. 

• To assess how effectively these transportation policies 
respond to the economic and energy conditions and 
appraise the capacity of Federal and local governments 
to carry out the effective policies. 
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This study is related to An Assessment of Community Planning for 
Mass Transit , a project which the Office of Technology Assessment 
initiated in July of 1974. The primary objective of that project 
was to evaluate the process by which 0,$. metropolitan areas 
make decisions about the development or modernization of rail 
transit systems. In early December 1974, after much of the 
field work had been done in the nine metropolitan areas 1/ exam¬ 
ined by the study, 0TA‘s consultants, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
and System Design Concepts, Inc. were asked to undertake this 
additional work on the relationships between energy, the economy 
and mass transit. Each study has benefitted from work done 
on the other, and final reports on both projects will be completed 
in July of 1975, 

Summary of Major Findings 

The report on Ene rgy, the Economy, and Mass Transi t contains a 
number of findings regarding recent trends in the transit 
industry; the effects of current economic and energy conditions 
on the use of transit, and the relative merits of adopting alter¬ 
native transportation strategies to increase transit use and 
achieve energy conservation objectives. Although ndt all these 
findings are discussed in this summary, the major ones are 
highlighted below. 

Recent Trends in the Transit Industry 

• Transit ridership declined each year from the end of 
World War II to 1972. A large number of factors contri¬ 
buted to this decline. These include; increasing 
affluence and automobile ownership; decreasing density 

of suburban development coupled with a pattern of seattera¬ 
tion of development and segregation of different land 
uses; improvements to highways; lack of improvements 
to transit; deterioration of the quality of transit 
service; increases in the real dollar costs of transit; 
and decreases in the real dollar costs of automobile 
ownership and operation, 

• The decline in transit ridership halted in 1973. 

The last three months of that year all showed increases 
over the previous year. Ridership in 1974 was up almost 
6% over 1973, This reversal appears to have been due 
primarily, but not exclusively,to the gasoline shortage. 


1/ Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Washington, D.C. 
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* nationally, transit fares have decreased in real dollar 
terms over the last four years, reversing the long tern 
post World War II trend. Fares have been held 
relatively constant with some actual decreases, due 
largely to public take-overs off systems and decisions 
to assume public responsibility for operating losses. 

The recent real dollar fare decreases, together with 
some overall service improvements, contributed to the 
1973-74 reversal in the decline of transit. 

* Scattered recent evidence indicates, however, that an 
end to the gasoline shortage, together with the reces¬ 
sion, have resulted in slight transit ridership declines 
in the last few months in some cities. 

Effects of Economic Conditions on Mass Transit Ridership 

* Relatively large changes in the unemployment rate 
produce relatively small changes in transit ridership. 

For example, an increase in the unemployment rate 
from 5% to 7.5% causes a decline in transit ridership 
of about 2%. 

* Reduction in personal income during a recession or 
depression causes no significant shift of travel 
from automobile to transit. 

* The primary effect of economic downturns on personal 
travel is to decrease work trips by both auto and 
transit. Households in which the head-of-household is 
unemployed will make about as many trips for non-work 
purposes as households in which the head-of-household 
is employed. 

* The effects of a recession or depression on transit 
operators is relatively mild, Because a high propor¬ 
tion of the loss in ridership that occurs during a 
prolonged economic downturn develops during the peak 
period, it may be possible to reduce operating costs 
by cutting back on peak period operations. However, 
other factors, such as labor agreements or public 
pressure, may limit the size of the reductions that 
actually could be achieved. 

Employment Effects of Investment in Mass Transit 

* investment In transit results in about 80 man-years 
of employment per million dollars invested. This 
includes the full multiplier effect of the invest¬ 
ment. This approximate level of employment is achieved 
whether the investment is in bus or rail rolling stock, 
construction of new fixed guideways, or through increases 
in transit operations. Another study has indicated that 
mass transit construction generates 31 more employment 
than highway construction. 
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• Increased investment in transit operations can generate 
additional employment within a few months , and the pur¬ 
chase of new buses or rail cars can generate new jobs 
within a year. However, it is not likely that increased 
expenditures on rapid transit construction will have 
significant employment effects within two years due to 
the long lead time required for planning, design, finan¬ 
cing , etc. 

• Investment in Improved transit operations will result 
in local employment gains* * Investment in buses or new 
rail cars will tend to distribute employment effects 
nationally rather than locally. 

• Investment in fixed guideway construction has very 
localized employment effects* Over 11 of total metropo¬ 
litan employment can be traced to such construction in 
Washington, D*C. 

Capacity of Transit Industry to Respond to Increased 

Investment in Transit 

• Transit rolling stock manufacturers can rapidly increase 
production output if demand requires* The transit 
fleet could be doubled nationally within five years 

if a firm commitment were made to do so. 

• Manufacturers of bus rolling stock are handicapped 
by the tendency for rush orders to be contentrated 
at the end of the fiscal year due largely to the way 
in which grant approvals are administered by UMTA, 

This may restrict competitive bidding and affect prices 
adversely. 

• Prices of rolling stock are adversely affected by the 
lack of standardised specifications* There are nearly 
1,800 options available for transit buses (not including 
interior and finish options}, which could account for 

up to 25% of the purchase price of a $60,000 bus. 

Relationship of Energy to Mass Transit 

• Transit’s share of total energy consumption is very 
low* Mass transit and intercity buses consume only 
1% of the total energy consumed by transportation in 
the 0*£. Automobiles in urban areas consume 34.2% of 
total transportation energy* The percentage of urban 
passenger transportation fuel that autos consume is 981, 
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• The energy efficiency of transit also is higher than 
automobiles* During the off-peak period a transit 
bus with 30 passengers is s i x times as efficient as 
the auto which carries an average of 1*4 people* 

• The energy efficiency of heavy rail transit systems 
is high* However, the construction of fixed guideway 
systems consumes a great deal of energy* Construction 
of the BARI system consumed 46% of the energy the system 
will use over the next 50 years* 

• During the recent oil embargo. It appears that most 
people continued to use the automobile for work trips 
and basic shopping trips but cut back on discretionary 
travel rather than maintaining their previous levels 
of mobility by shifting to the transit mode* 

• Between 1950 and 1970 auto transportation increased its 
share of total energy consumption* This was due primarily 
to increases in the vehicle fleet, and secondarily, to 
increases in the average miles driven per vehicle and 
decreases in average fuel consumption efficiency* 

• Despite the increase in the number of "small cars" 
bought by the public after 1965, and a decrease in the 
number of "standard" cars, the average ajrount of fuel 
consumed per mile has continued to Increase. This 
trend can be attributed to the mechanisms used by 
manufacturers to comply with Federal regulations for 
auto exhaust emissions. Prior to the 1975 models, 
these mechanisms resulted in increased fuel consumption 
per mile in each engine category. This more than 
offset the declining average engine sire in the auto 
fleet as a whole* 

Current Trends in Metropolitan Areas' Use of UMTA Funding 

• The vast majority of the Section 5, Formula Grant funds 
provided under the National Mass Transportation Act 
(NMTA) of 1974, is being programmed for operating assis¬ 
tance rather than capital grants. This is true despite 
the fact that a minimum of a 50% local match is required 
ag compared to 20% for capital grants. The trend is 

due to rapidly increasing operating costs, local commit¬ 
ments to maintain fares and to improve service, as well 
as the desire of local officials to maximize total 
Federal grants by obtaining capital grants from the 
regular discretionary capital grant program. 

• In the event of a critical gasoline shortage in the 
future, metropolitan transit operators may have difficulty 
absorbing large amounts of "emergency" funding. 

Generally, metropolitan areas do not have "emergency" 
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plans for such eventualities, and without such plans, 
local operators may be confronted with excessive costs 
for such factors as overtime wage payments. 

• UMTA can respond to substantive short-term increases in 
Federal transit expenditures if given adequate support 
for expanded administrative operations. 

Policy Initiatives for Increasing T r ansit Ridership and 

Achieving Energy Conservation Objectives 

• The UMTA Forumla Grant program provides an opportunity 
for the achievement of new short-term national objec¬ 
tives. If UMTA had the authority to vary the Federal 
share, which now stands at 50t, it could use increases 
in the Federal share as an incentive for localities to 
initiate programs to achieve national objectives. 

These programs could include invnediate, non-capital 
intensive actions for improving the efficiency and 
effectiveness of urban transportation. 

• Pure transit improvement srategies and economic incen¬ 
tives for transit use (including no fare transit) 

can be very effective in attracting increased patronage 
but they are ineffective by themselves in conserving 
substantial proportions of national energy consumption. 

• Total elimination of the transit fare would cause a 60% 
to 80%increase in transit ridership. This increase in 
ridership could be accomodated by about a 40% increase 
in the size of the transit fleet. 

• Maintaining peak hour fares at their current levels 
and totally eliminating off-peak fares would increase 
total transit ridership by about 40%. This increase 
in ridership could be accomodated with no significant 
increase in the size of the transit fleet. 

• It is likely that without complementary auto restraints 
less than 50% of the riders attracted to transit by 
fare reductions would otherwise have been automobile 
drivers. 

• Automobile energy conservation strategies of various 
kinds are much more effective than any transit incen¬ 
tive strategies in reducing oil consumption. In 
particular, gasoline taxes or other action which 
would raise the price of gasoline by 50% would 
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result in a reduction of about one million barrels per 
day of gasoline consumption — more than ten times 
reduction as would result from a maximum pure-transit 
strategy for oil conservation. (The maximum pure- 
transit strategy considered included no-fare transit and 
a doubling of the transit fleet by 1980.) 


• However, in comparison with its impact on energy 
consumption, the impact of a 50% increase in the 
price of gasoline on transit ridership is relatively 
slight, causing a less than 10% increase. This is 
because the primary response of motorists 

to gasoline price increases is to purchase more fuel 
efficient automobiles rather than alter their travel 
behavior. 

• An auto restraint action — such as a $1.50/day 
increase in the price of commuter parking in those 
areas where auto commuters could most easily shift 
to transit — has a far greater effect on transit 
ridership than does a 50% increase in the price of 
gasoline. 

• In terms of energy saved per new rider attracted, 
generating additional ridership through auto restraints 
is more than twice as efficient as generating addi¬ 
tional ridership through transit incentives. 

• Transit ridership increases generated through auto 
restraint actions alone would have a negative impact 
on transit agency finances, since ridership increases 
would occur primarily in the peak period. As a result, 
required increases in rolling Btock would be propor¬ 
tionally greater than ridership increases generated 
transit incentive srategies, 

• New rolling stock required to handle the increase in 
peak period ridership associated with auto restraint 
actions would stand idle or make runs nearly empty 

in the off-peak period. Auto restraint actions should 
be combined with incentives to off-peak transit use 
(such as off-peak fare reductions) to enable more effi¬ 
cient use of the transit fleet. 

• A combined strategy incorporating both transit incen¬ 
tives and auto restraints is the most effective strategy 
to promote energy conservation without lowering the 
efficiency (measured in passengers per vehicle) of the 
transit fleet. 

• Opportunities exist for financing major transit improve¬ 
ments through revenue generated by auto restraints. 

For example, no-fare transit service coupled with a 
doubling of the transit fleet nationally could be financed 
by the taxes generated from about a 15$ gas tax increase 
applied only in metropolitan areas. 
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• Any major auto use restraint policy will cause sub¬ 
stantial hardships, particularly for those low and 
moderate income households who must use autos for 
work trips and other necessary travel. This burden 
can be substantially eliminated by {a) applying the 
major auto restraints only in metropolitan areas, 

(b) placing the strongest auto restraints in areas 
where high quality transit service is available as 
a substitute, and (c) substantially improving the 
quality of transit service and the incentives for 
its use, 

• Achieving major increases in the use of transit and 
energy consumption has long-run implications for 
national land use and urban growth policy. Existing 
patterns of metropolitan growth are not conducive 

to the achievement of these goals, and recent studies 
by the Council on Environmental Quality indicate 
that substantial savings in energy consumption could be 
achieved by fostering less scattered patterns of 
metropolitan settlement. 


Approach to the Study 

The study approach involved five major steps plus preparation 
of the final report. These steps are summarised below as 
a framework for the following sections of the report. (See 
Figure 1) . 

The first task was to postulate a range of alternative future 
conditions for the national economy and the level of national 
energy supplies. The economic and energy assumptions are 
shown in Table 1, The economic assumptions were revised during 
the study to reflect current forecasts, and the assumptions 
about the reductions in energy consumption range from very 
short-term reductions, similar to the oil embargo of 1971-74, 
to a reduction in consumption approximately six times as 
great as the embargo and nearly equivalent to the current 
level of all U,S* oil imports. 

The second task was a thorough analysis of the impacts that 
these assumed conditions would have on the transit sector. 

This involved analyses of effects on urban travel patterns, 
transit operations and the transit industry. 
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TABLE 1 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
SELECTED FOR ANALYSIS OF IMPACT ON TRANSIT INDUSTRY 


Type of Alterna¬ 
nt i ve As sump t ion 

I, Economic Conditions: 
A* Recession 


B, Depression 


II. Energy Conditions: 
A. Decrease - Mild 


B. Decrease - Moderate 


C# Decrease - Severe 


Assumed Conditions 


Unemployment averaging 8% for 
1975, 7% in 1976 and 6% for 
the rest of the 5 year period* 
Duration *■ 36 months peak to 
peak of the business cycle 
(24 months decline, 12 month 
recovery } 

Unemployment averaging 9% for 
1975, 11% for 1976, 91 for 
1977, 6% for 1978 through I960 
Duration = 48 months peak to 
peak of the business cycle 
(30 months decline, 18 month 
recovery} 


Decline in total oil eonsump- 
tion of I million bbls/day 
by January 1976 
Some cuts in imports (cuts of 
10-20% of 1975 level of 
imports by January 1976) 

1977- 1980 growth in oil 

consumption: 3%/year 

Decline in total oil con¬ 
sumption of 3 million bbls/ 
day by January 1977 
Cut in imports equal to 
60-70% of tho 1975 level of 
imports by January 1977 

1978- 1980 growth in oil 

consumpt ion: 1- 5%/year 

Decline in total oil consump¬ 
tion of 6 million bbls/day 
by January 1980 
Imports cut equal to 100% 
of the 1975 level. 


SOURCE: Based on S.O.M./SyDec Work Program prepared for OTA on 
December 9, 1974, but revised for February Progress 
Report to reflect deepening recession and more 
pessimistic forecasts generally being made by others, 
and further revised to reflect changing conditions and 
final needs of the study in April and May, 
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In carrying out the impact analysis a wide variety of sources 
were used. A general analysis was made of the economic and energy 
studies recently issued by the Ford Foundation, the Federal 
Energy Administration, and the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. 


With regard to urban travel patterns and transit operations, 
the consultants analyzed data on the effects that previous 
recessions and the recent oil embargo had had on total urban 
travel, type of travel, choice of mode, and transit usage, 
revenue, and operations. This analysis was strengthened by 
a statistical analysis of monthly and quarterly time- 
series data on national transit ridership in relation to 
other economic and transportation trends. 


In the assessment of the role of the transit industry two types 
of analyses were undertaken. The first was an input-output 
analysis to determine the effects that changes in the level 
of transit investment and operations would have on the level 
of employment in that sector and related industries. The 
second was an analysis of the production capacity of major 
suppliers of transit equipment. These interviews with top 
management provided insight into the problems confronting 
the industry and its ability to accelerate production in 
response to changes in national policy. 


The third major step in the study was to analyze the abilities 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Administration and local 
metropolitan transit operators to respond to changes in the 
transit program. A review was made of the current management 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Administration program from 
the standpoint of its capacity to administer new responsibili¬ 
ties under the National Mass Transportation Act of 1974 and to 
increase the scale of the various components of the program. 


Metropolitan transportation planning, financing,and implemen¬ 
tation capabilities were evaluated in depth as part of the 
Assessment of Community Planning for Mass Transit. This 
provided a basic picture of the response capability at the 
metropolitan level. In addition, a survey was done of the use 
to which metropolitan areas planned to put the new NMTA formula- 
grant funds — capital vs. operating. Metropolitan experience 
was also surveyed in terms of the local effects of the recent 
energy crisis, the recession, and potential capacity of local 
areas to expand transit operations and/or rates of investment 

program eqUlpment facilities as P art of expanded national 
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The fourth major step involved developing and refining public 
policy alternatives. This process involved a number of itera¬ 
tions that began in the preliminary stages of the study (as 
shown in Figure 1). 

The range of policy options covered initiatives to increase 
the use of mass transit as well as to achieve energy conserva¬ 
tion objectives. More specifically, these alternatives included 
service improvements, capital investments in new systems and 
expansion of existing systems, economic incentives such as 
fare reductions, fare elimination, or indirect tax incentives, 
and various automobile pricing and regulatory restrictions 
designed to encourage shifts from auto to transit. Considera¬ 
tion was also given to long-term policies for land use and 
urban growth. 

The fifth major phase of the study was to evaluate these policy 
initiatives. This evaluation considered the experiences of com¬ 
munities throughout the country which had implemented similar 
policies and programs. It involved a preliminary'comparative 
assessment of the effectiveness of alternative actions or 
combinations of actions, and an evaluation of the means for 
implementing these actions. The results of this evaluation 
provided the basis for comparing the potential advantages 
and disadvantages of alternative policies. 

The final report on Energy , the Economy, anMass Transit 

was prepared after the analysis was complete. It is summarized 

in the following pages. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRANSIT AND THE ECONOMY 


The transit industry and the economy interact in two different 
ways. First, economic conditions, such as increasing ulllu- 
ence or high unemployment, have had noticeable impacts on 
transit ridership. Second, transit, through purchases of 
goods and services, can influence economic conditions in gen¬ 
eral and the construction and motor vehicle industries in 
particular. These are two of the most depressed sectors of 
the economy. These relationships have been investigated and 
the results and conclusions are summarized in this section. 

The Decline of Transit and Its Causes 


By the middle of the 1920's the automobile had begun to assert 
itself as a major form of urban transportation. With pros¬ 
perity and mass production, automobile ownership and use 
expanded quickly. A pattern of serious competition between 
the private automobile and public forms of transportation in 
urban areas emerged, and transit ridership began to decline. 


the general decline in transit patronage from 
to 1972 ex0 *P t for World War II interlude. From 
1960 to 1972, revenue passengers declined at a compound 
annual rate of 2.9%. 


In the three decades since World War II, there has been a 
continuous financial decline in the urban public transit in¬ 
dustry in the United States paralleling the decline in rider¬ 
ship. Even though fares have risen at a faster pace than 
the consumer price index since 1965, passenger revenues have 
not grown rapidly enough to offset increased costs. More 
and more systems have experienced operating deficits and 
many privately owned systems have either ceased to operate 
or have sold their depleted operations to the municipalities 
they served. 

The financial difficulties of transit systems and the emergence 
of urban public transportation as a major issue can be 
attributed to a number of interdependent causes: 

• The urban population has grown primarily outside 
of the central cities where public transportation 
systems were located. From 1960 to 1970, suburban 
population increased by 34 percent while central 
city population increased only 1.5 percent. Most 


48-411 o - 75 - pl.t - 9 
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TABLE 2 

TRANSIT TRENDS 
1926 - 1974 


Number of 
Passengers Per 



Revenue 

Passengers 

Vehicle Miles 


Vehicle 

Mile 

Year 

Rapid 

Transit 

Street 

Transit 

Total 

Rapid 

Transit 

Street 

Transit 

Total 

Rapid 

Transit 

Street 

Transit 

1926 


(millions) 

17,234 

— 

(pillions) 

2,670 

6,5 

lavg,) 

1930 

— 

— 

15,567 

— 

— 

2,707 

5.8 

Uvg.) 

1935 

2,252 

7,497 

9,782 

439 

1,799 

2,327 

4,4 

4.2 

1940 

2,282 

3,222 

10,504 

471 

2,125 

2,596 

4,8 

3.7 

1945 

2,555 

16,393 

13,932 

456 

2,721 

3,254 

5.6 

6,0 

^950 

2,113 

11,699 

13,845 

443 

2,439 

3,006 

4.3 

4,7 

1960 

1,670 

5,516 

7,521 

391 

1,677 

2,143 

4.3 

3.3 

1970 

1,574 

4,166 

5,932 

407 

1,442 

1,683 

3,9 

2.9 

1972 

1,445 

3,808 

5,253 

386 

1,370 

1,756 

3*7 

2.8 

1973 

1,424 

3,370 

5,294 

407 

1,4 28 

1,835 

3,5 

2.7 

1974P 

1,435 

4,171 

5,606 

436 

1,452 

1,888 

3,3 

2,9 


P * Preliminary 

Source; American Transit Association, ‘74-*75 Transit Fact Rook , 
Washington, D.C, 
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of the older central cities with higher densities 
and major transit systems suffered population 
decreases during the decade. 

• Suburban living in the United States is largely 
automobile oriented. Population densities are 
low and parking space is usually free. Because 
of the wide dispersion of origins and destina¬ 
tions, transit cannot operate profitably and is 
often not even available. 

m Automobile ownership has increased dramatically. 
Between 19€0 and 1970 it increased from 1.09 to 
1.27 autos per household. Only 20% of all house¬ 
holds were without automobiles by 1970 and there¬ 
fore transit dependent. Disproportionately 
such households contain the poor, the old, the 
young and the handicapped. 

• Extensive freeway and other highway construction 
has improved the level of traffic service and 
increased the diversion from public transporta- 
tation systems to the use of private automobiles. 

• In the face of the financial squeeze, transit 
management did not have the resources to increase 
or improve service nor to market what services 
they did have. In addition, management of a 
declining publicly-owned or publicly regulated 
enterprise is particularly difficult when much 

of the public still perceives it as a break-even 
enterprise. 

m Federal programs to assist different urban trans¬ 
port modes have been enacted and administered 
separately and inconsistently. Highway funding 
has encouraged the use and ownership of automo¬ 
biles, while public transportation has had low 
priority. 

• Federal funds for comprehensive urban planning 
and development available from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development have been only partly 
coordinated with transportation programs and their 
implementation within metropolitan areas. 
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TABLE 3 

AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP IN TUB U-S, 
1960 and 1970 


I960 1970 


Automobiles in use 


Per Capita 
Per Household 


0.32 0..39 

1-09 1.27 


Percent of Households Owning Automobiles 75.5 


79.2 


One Automobile Only 
Two or More Automobiles 


62-1 50 * 3 

13*4 29-3 


Percent of Household with no Automobiles 24.5 


20,4 


Source; Automobile Manufacturers Association# Inc., 
Automobile Facts and Figures , 1968 and 1971. 
Data estimated by the Association from Census 
Information. 
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• During most of the period in which transit's problems 
increased, state and Federal governments were largely 
concerned with the problems of transportation between 
urban areas. The urban portion of the interstate 
highway program was a by-product and was not created 
to solve urban transportation problems. 

Recent Upturn in Transit Use 

The long downward trend in transit ridership reversed in late 
1973 and 1974. The last three months of 1973 each showed in¬ 
creases over the same months of the previous year. This resulted 
in an increase for the year — the first time this has occurred 
in more than 20 years. In 1974 transit ridership increased 
by 5.9% above 1973. 

Although energy conditions appear to have been the major cause 
for the increases in transit ridership in 1973-74, economic 
factors also contributed to the reversal of the historic trend. 
One condition that set the stage for the reversal is that by 
1973 transit ridership had declined about as far as it could. 

Few "non-captive" riders used transit, and most of the riders 
who could choose between using transit or automobiles for their 
trips had already shifted away from transit. Another economic 
reason has to do with the stabilization and reduction of fares. 
During 1968-1974 public takeovers of transit systems tended to 
stabilize fares, and during the past three years of that 
period, a number of large cities reduced fares. Both of these 
actions resulted in increased ridership. Finally, the public 
takeovers also have often led to improved service which also 
has helped to attract additional riders to transit. 

While no direct evidence is available, the increase in UMTA 
funds for capital improvements and for transportation planning 
probably sparked the interest of many local governments to 
"do something" about transit. 


Effects of Recession and Depression on Transit 

Ridership 

Several analyses of changes in transit ridership as a function 
of changes in economic conditions (expressed as the unemploy¬ 
ment rate) have revealed a relationship between the two. 
However, this relationship indicates that only a very small 
change in transit ridership results from rather large changes 
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in the unemployment rate. The significance of these econom¬ 
ically induced changes in ridership is far overshadowed by 
the changes in ridership induced by changing energy conditions. 

Three different analyses were conducted to determine the 
effect on ridership of large increases in the level of un¬ 
employment. The three analyses yielded surprisingly similar 
results. An increase of 2.5% in the unemployment rate (i.e,, 
from 51 to 7.5% unemployed) is accompanied by a decline in 
transit ridership of 2% or less. 

In the first analysis, it was assumed that newly unemployed 
individuals would reduce their work trips to zero, and thus 
the proportion of those work trips formerly made on transit 
would be eliminated. The elimination of these transit work 
trips on transit results in a decline in national transit 
ridership of between 1,2 and 2*0%. 

The second analysis examined the income elasticity of transit 
expenditures. This analysis indicated that, on a national 
level, a decline in personal income of about 2% during a 
recession (which is roughly equal to a 2,5% increase in 
unemployment) will result in a decrease in transit expendi¬ 
tures of about 1%. Assuming no change in faxes, this will 
result in a decrease in transit ridership of about 1%. 

The third analysis calculated the relationship between the 
change in national transit ridership and the change in the 
national unemployment rate (and other factors) using regression 
analysis techniques. The annual change in national transit 
ridership was the factor to be predicted, Amonq the 
variables considered which could influence transit ridership 
were change in average fare, several measures of changes in 
economic conditions (including gross national product, 
personal consumption expenditures, number of unemployed, and 
unemployment rate), and several measures of changes in 
transportation energy consumption (including vehicle miles 
traveled, urban vehicle miles traveled, and highway fuel 
consumed) , 

The analysis revealed that the factor statistically most signifi¬ 
cant for changes in transit ridership was the change in average fare 
with change in the national unemployment rate next in 
importance, 
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Uaing the equation derived from the analysis, and holding the 
average fare constant, the decrease in national transit 
ridership resulting from a 2,SI increase in the unemployment 
rate is predicted to be about 2%. 

Multiplier Effect of Transit investment 

The vast majority of government expenditures for transit have 
either gone for subsidizing transit operations or transit 
capital improvements in the form of new buses, new rail cars 
or rapid transit construction. This section summarizes the 
employment impact resulting from increases in expenditures 
for transit operations, bus manufacturing, rail car manufac¬ 
turing, and rapid transit construction. The analysis was 
accomplished by estimating the employment, including the 
multiplier effect, generated in each of these four industries, 
that results from the addition of 1 million dollars of 
production. 

The analysis relied heavily upon the data included in the Input. / 
Output Structure of the U»S» Economy! / which includes all or 
the purchases and sales of each of 367 industrial categories. 
Based upon purchases recorded in the Input/Outpui table, the 
transit, bus manufacturing, rail car manufacturing, and rapid 
rail construction industries were analyzed. The analysis 
estimated the employment generated by production in each ol 
these industries, the employment attributable to purchases by 
these four industries from their direct supplying industries, 
and the employment generated indirectly by the purchases of the 
supplying industries and other expenditures such as wages and 
salaries which were attributable to each of these four indus¬ 
tries. 

The analysis revealed that the increase in employment attribu¬ 
table to 1 million dollars in production in 1974 in each of 
these four industries was approximately the same - about 80 
workers in the four industries themselves and their direct 
and indirect supplying industries. The estimated employment 
generated per $1 million of production in each of the four 
industries is indicated belowi 

Public Transit 83,2 Employees Per Million Dollars 

of Production 

Bus Manufacturing 82,9 Employees Per Million Dollars 

of Production 


1/ U.S. Dept* of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Input / 
Ou tput Structure of the U,S, Economy: 19&7 , three volumes^ U.s. 
Soverhment Printing Office, Washington D,C,, 19 7 4. 
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Rapid Rail Vehicles 79.9 Employees Per Million Dollars 

of Production 

Rapid Transit Construction 79.4 Employees Per Million Dollars 

of Production 

These employment figures closely approximate the figures de¬ 
veloped by Bezdek and Hannon!/ using 1963 input/output data. 

Bezdek and Hannon concluded that mass transit construction 
generated 3.2% more employment than highway construction. 

Although the total number of jobs created per million dollars 
of production in each of these four industries is approximately 
the same, there is a great difference in the portion of jobs 
generated in the main industries themselves, and their supplying 
industries. The public transit industry, which spends the 
greatest share of its purchases on labor, generates well over 
half of its employment in the transit industry itself (55.8 
jobs) while its direct and indirect suppliers account for only 
27.4 jobs per million dollars invested in increased transit 
output. The other industries generate less than one quarter 
of their employment in the main industry, with the bulk of their 
employment generated indirectly, as shown in Table 4. 

Labor intensive industries such as construction and public 
transit are likely to create employment opportunities in the 
localities where the money is spent, while the capital intensive 
industries, such as bus and rail vehicle manufacturing are 
likely to distribute employment generated throughout the whole 
country. Thus, the expansion of transit operations or subway 
construction in a particular city is likely to have significant 
employment effects in that city and little effect elsewhere. 
However, the purchase of buses by that same city will have 
little employment impact in the local area (unless the area is 
oriented toward the bus manufacturing industry), but will distrib¬ 
ute the employment effect across the country as a whole. Thus, 
the expenditure of government money for rapid transit construc¬ 
tion or for increased transit operations will go a long way 
toward improving the employment conditions in a local area, 
while, the expenditure of government money for buses or rail 
cars is likely to have a greater effect on the employment situation 
of the country as a whole. 


1/ Roger Bezdek and Bruce Hannon, "Energy, Manpower, and the 
Highway Trust Fund," Science , August 23, 1974, pp. 669-675. 
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TABLE 4 

MAIN INDUSTRY, DIRECT, INDIRECT AND 
EMPLOYMENT GENERATED 
(Based on 1967 U.S. Input/Outpat Table) 


r _ EMPLOYMENT GENERATED 

INDUSTRY MAIN INDUSTRY!/ DIRECTS/ IKPIRECT3 / 

(Estimated employment per SI million 

of output in main industry in 1974) 


o 

Public Transit 

55.8 

8.3 

19.1 

o 

Bus Manufacturers 

13.0 

16.1 

53.8 

0 

Rail Car Manufacturers 

20.6 

15.2 

43.5 

o 

Rapid Transit Construction 

12,5 

16,0 

51.4 


1/ The Main Industry in the industry itself, i.e. public transit, 
bus manufacturers, rail car manufacturers, and rapid transit 
construction, 

2/ Direct refers to the employment which can be attributed to 
the production of goods and services directly purchased by 
the main industry, 

3/ Indirect refers to the employment which can be attributed 
indirectly to the main industry from such things as; the 
expenditure of wages and salaries, and the purchases of direct 
suppliers, etc. 


The Capacity to Expand the Transit Industries 

From the analysis it has been concluded that the transit industry 
and its major capital suppliers (bus and rail car manufacturers 
and the rapid transit construction industry) could significantly 
increase their operation and production in a very short period 
of time, if additional money were to become available. 
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An examination of the non-capital purchases of the transit 
industry from the Input/Output data revealed that the 
transit industry purchased less than 1% of the production 
of any of its supplier industries, Even a very large 
increase in purchases of non-capital goods and services 
resulting from a large increase in transit operations 
would not strain the capacity of the supplying industries. 

Well over half of the non-capital purchases of the transit 
industry are for labor. Discussion with transit operators 
reveals that new drivers and mechanics could be trained 
and ready for increased revenue operations well before the 
required additional rolling stock could be delivered, 

with regard to capital purchases, in 1974 transit bus 
manufacturers delivered more than 4,800 units which was 
more than 3 times their deliveries in 1970, If certain 
component parts become increasingly available and if the 
long term market for transit rolling stock were to 
increase, the bus and rail car manufacturers could increase 
their production substantially to meet this new demand. 

Basic capacity, as reported in detail by the primary transit 
bus manufacturers, would permit a production rote of 7,500 
units per year during 1975/76 and a rate of 10,000 units per 
year by 1976/77 — assuming the availability of the component 
parts. 

Excess capacity also exists in the rail car manufacturing 
industry, as evidenced by the plan of Rohr Industries to close 
down its Chula Vista, California transit car production line 
in June or July of 1975, with the completion of production 
for the San Francisco area BART System. 

Aside from the lack of a market for additional transit buses, 
several other factors influence the bus manufacturing 
capacity; 

• Availability of critical component parts . About ten 
component parts are produced by single-source 
suppliers; their production would have to be 
increased in order to permit significant increases 
in bus production. Increases in the capacity 
for producing these critical consonants can be 
achieved by obtaining additional tooling or 
adding shifts by the existing manufacturers , or by 
finding alternate suppliers for some components. 
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• Effects of bus specifications. There are nearly 
1,600 options available for transit buses, not 
including the almost unlimited number of interior 
and finish options. Standardization of transit 
bus specifications would greatly assist in the 
manufacturing of transit buses by allowing the 
production of standard transit vehicles in advance 
of orders. The standardization of transit buses 
would also significantly decrease the cost of buses 
(roughly $60,000) by as much as $10,000 to $15,000 
per unit. 

• Even flow of capital grant funds . In the past, UWTA 
has not approved the majority of capital grant 
applications until the second half of the fiscal 
year, resulting in bunching up of bus orders 
during this period. A more even distribution of 
capital grant approvals and resulting bus orders 
would help increase the capacity of bus manufacturers. 

• Effects of capital vs. operating funds . The desire 
of major transit operators to use their Section Five 
funds for transit operations, rather than capital 
equipment, may result in a decrease in the number of 
new buses ordered. 

The level of rapid transit construction could be significantly 
increased because most of the skills and equipment required 
for rapid transit construction are available in other con¬ 
struction industries such as highway construction and 
foundation excavation. By drawing upon the resources of 
these other construction industries, the pace of transit 
construction could be significantly increased. The only type 
of rapid transit construction whose capacity might be strained 
if construction levels were significantly increased is tun¬ 
nelling, which requires specialized equipment and manpower 
skills. However, if the tunnelling portions of rapid 
transit system construction were scheduled over a period of 
time, rather than being scheduled to occur in several cities 
at the same time, the tunnelling construction capacity would 
not be strained. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRANSIT AND ENERGY 


This section begins with a brief description of how d£ facto 
public policies in the past have encouraged inefficiencies in the 
use of fuel in urban transportation. Next, transit's present role 
is defined in relation to the overall national energy picture, 
first by examining the proportion of energy consumed by transit 
and then by comparing the opportunities for energy conservation in 
the transit field in relation to other modes of transportation. 

These discussions will show that transit's basic potential in en¬ 
ergy conservation lies in providing a substitute for auto travel 
in urban areas. The final section discusses the travel pattern 
changes which accompanied the oil embargo. 

The Role of Cheap Gasoline in Urban Transportation 

There is general agreement that the U.S. followed a "cheap 
energy" policy in the Post World War II period along with a "cheap 
auto transportation" policy. The real cost for both autos and 
fuel declined in the 1950-1970 period. (That is, the rate of in¬ 
crease in these prices was less than the rate of increase in per¬ 
sonal income after removal of inflation factors). The tax load 
imposed through these channels was also very low by world standards. 
There was no public policy favoring conservation of any of the re¬ 
lated resources. The combination of declining real cost and in¬ 
creasing real incomes produced a long run trend of increase of 
about 5.5% per annum for motor fuel consumed in urbanized areas.- 

During this period, auto transportation increased its share 
of total energy consumption (Figure 2). This increased share was 
due primarily to increases in the vehicle fleet (see Figure 3), 
and secondarily to increases in the average miles driven per vehi¬ 
cle and decreases in average fuel consumption efficiency. 

The continued increase in average fuel consumed per mile of 
auto travel is particularly interesting because there was a con¬ 
tinuing decline in the number of large ("standard") cars and an 
increase in the number of small cars bought by the public after 
1965. This would have decreased average fuel consumption except 
for the effect of Federal regulation of auto exhaust emissions 
which began in 1966. Prior to the 1975 model year the means chosen 
by the manufacturers to meet the required Federal standards re¬ 
sulted in sharply increased fuel consumption per mile in each en¬ 
gine size category. This more than offset the declining average 
engine size in the fleet as a whole. 

^ Calculated from Highway Statistics , Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration, Washington, D.C. 
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FIGURE 2 

SHARE OF U.S, ENERGY CONSUMED BY 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN 19SO AND 1972 
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FIGURE 3 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO INCREASED PASSENGER CAR 
FUEL CONSUMPTION BETWEEN 1950 AND 1972 
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The most important effect on transit of the 6* facto public 
policies has been to reduce transit ridership by encouraging the 
widespread use of cars, and to make transit fares appear relative¬ 
ly high. One of the effects of the continuing decline in transit 
ridership has been a parallel decline in the average number of 
passengers per vehicle mile trefer back to Figure 2 on page 241* 

This in turn has caused a steady increase in transit’s rate of 
energy consumption, measured in cither gallons of fuel per pas¬ 
senger mile or kilowatt hours per passenger mile. 

Transit’s Share of Total Energy Consumption 

Three points will be made in this section: 

• Transit consumes less than one percent of U*S, transporta¬ 
tion energy 

• Transit is a much more efficient user of energy than the 
automobile 

• Energy consumed in the construction of rapid rail systems 
may approach half of the total energy consumed by a 
system over a 50 vear period of operation. 

Figure A shows that mass transit and intercity buses to¬ 
gether consume only one percent of the U.S, transportation energy, 
while automobiles in urban areas consume 14,2%, A more detailed 
study by Pollard, Hiatt and Koplow- estimated that bus and rail 
urban transportation consumed only 0.66% of the total transporta¬ 
tion energy, or 1,8% of all urban passenger transportation 
fuel. 

Transit’s importance in providing urban transportation is much 
more important than its low energy consumption implies because transit 
makes more efficient use of energy. Table 5 (reproduced from 
the APTA 1374-75 Transit Fact Book ) shows an array of urban trans- 
portation modes for which passenger-miles per gal Lon f igures are 
available. The private car at usual peak hour loading is by far 
the Least efficient of all modes. This reflects the price Ameri¬ 
cans have been willing to pay for individual personal transport 
with its high level of personal comfort, convenience and reliabi¬ 
lity, eroded only by congestion. 

All of the main urban transportation vehicles are represented 
at both peak and off-peak passenger loadings in Table 5. The en¬ 
ergy efficiency effect of varying average load factors is ap¬ 
parent for all modes * Although an Off-peak transit bus with 30 
people is six times as efficient as the auto with an average of 
1.4 people, the peak load transit bus with 75 riders is almost 
three times as efficient as the off-peak bus. 

The construction of fixed guideway systems such as HART con¬ 
sume a great deal Of energy. Table 6 indicates that on a 50-year 
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Figure 4 

Energy Consumption by Transport Mode, 1970 



SOURCE: Lutin, J.M., CoagarIson of Energy Savings for Work Trips , 
Princeton University Transportation Program, 1974. 
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TABLE 5 


Energy Requirements 
ol Passenger Transportation Modes 
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Table 6 


Total BART Energy Requirements For All Purposes 
During 50-year Life Span 

Major Purpose 

Energy Used 

Per Cent 

Construction Energy: 

1.1 x io 1a btu 

44Z 

Traction Energy: 

1.0 x 10 U BTU 

40Z 

Station Operation and 
Maintenance Energy 

0.4 x 10 U BTU 

161 

Total Energy Required: 

2.5 x 10 U BTU 

100Z 


SOURCE: Mealy and Dick; Total Energy Requirements of the BART System . 
Santa Clara University, July 1, 1974 
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basis, 44% of BART's total energy requirement was expended during 
construction. Since this system represents the roost expensive 
type of construction including a long underwater tunnel, this may 
be considered an upper bound on the ranqe of such requirements. 

A study by Eric Hirst of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
includes an analysis of total automobile energy consumption simi¬ 
lar to the analysis of BART’s construction and other energy con¬ 
sumption. The Hirst study showed the energy consumption in auto¬ 
mobile vehicle manufacturing, repair, sales and financing, as well 
as the energy consumed in refining the gasoline. These functions 
reduce the average miles per gallon from about 14 to 7. 

It seems unquestionable that in determining national transpor¬ 
tation policies the complete array of energy consumption require¬ 
ments should be taken into account. 

Some Alternative Courses for Energy Conservation in Transportation 

The principal message from the above review is that 
conservation efforts must focus on the consumer of 98% of 
urban passenger transport ation fuel -- the automobile. Shiftinq 
travel to transit will have beneficial energy savingeffects, but 
as will be shown in a later section the most effective ways of ac¬ 
complishing this shift, from an energy conservation standpoint, in¬ 
volve emphasis on disincentives to auto use, coupled with transit 
use incentives. 

The need to concentrate on auto efficiency has been noted by 
both the Department of .Transportation - and the Federal Energy 
Administration (FEA) 

The FEA paper reported estimates of energy savings in 1980 for 
three transportation policies as shown in Table 7. It clearly 
shows that changes in auto travel have much more energy saving 
potential than transit improvements. 

The Department of Transportation study is summarized in Table 
8 in terms of the potential fuel savings of a wide variety of op¬ 
tions considered, including vehicle design changes, car pooling 
("load factors"), traffic operations improvements, as well as wide 
range of shifts among modes. Note that the shift from urban auto 
to bus is given the greatest potential for fuel savings of all 
mode shifts by either 1980 or 1990, but much less potential than 
car pooling and an order of magnitude less effective than many 
vehicle design measures. 

^ Summary of Opportunities to Conserve Transportation Energy , 

Pollard, Hiatt and Koplow.Transportation Systems Center, a 

Report for the Office of the Secretary of Transportation, Final 
Draft .January 1975. 

- Stuntz, Mayo S. Jr., Mass Transit and Energy Conservation , Fed¬ 
eral Energy Administration, March 5, 1975. 
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TABLE 7 

% 

Energy Conservation Potential of Various 

Transportation Policy Actions 

Policy Estimated Energy Savings (1980) 

1. Double mass transit ,, 

system size and ridership 40-50,000 barrels/day- 

2. Increase car occupancy 

to 2.0 PM/VM 350,000 barrels/day 

3. 40% increase in new car 

fuel economy 640,000 barrels/day 

SOURCE: Mayo S. Stuntz, Jr. Mass Transit and Energy 
Conservation, FEA, March 5, I$l5, 


- The American Public Transit Association (APTA) vehemently dis¬ 
putes this figure. In an undated paper entitled Energy Conser ¬ 
vation and Public Transit s An Interim Rebuttal by the American 
Public Transit Association , APTA implies that the savings should 
be at least 176,006 bbl/day and that much greater savings could 
be achieved if transit's efficiencies could be fully utilized. 

The primary source of the disparity between the FEA and APTA 
estimates is that they make considerably different assumptions 
about the reduction in automobile vehicle miles of travel which 
would be associated with a doubling of transit ridership. 

In actuality, the amount of energy saved will depend upon how 
transit ridership increases are achieved. As discussed later 
in this document, the mere doubling of the national transit 
system's size, in and of itself, would not cause a doubling of 
ridership — it would result in an estimated 20% to 40% increase 
in ridership. In order to achieve a doubling of ridership it 
would be necessary to take substantial actions to restrain auto 
use and/or to create substantial transit incentives in addition 
to the doubling of the transit system's size. Doubling transit 
ridership by auto restraint actions generate energy savings of 
not much more than 100,000 barrels/day through the diversion of 
auto drivers to transit. With most auto restraint actions, how¬ 
ever, there would be substantial additional energy savings over 
and above the shift to transit because of more efficient use 
of autos and reduction in travel. On the other hand, doubling 
transit ridership by transit incentive actions alone, such as 
the elimination of fares, would be likely to produce energy 
savings of only about 60,000 barrels/day or less. 
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What is not often recognized or emphasized in many discussions 
is the complementarity of programs aimed at discouraging auto 
use in urban areas and programs to encourage transit use. From 
both the public policy and political standpoints, it would be 
desirable for major transit incentives to be implemented first, 
while being clearly linked to a later auto restraint program. 

Insofar as possible, all nort-frivolous demands for transporta¬ 
tion movement should be met. That is, there should be an approx¬ 
imate balance between the number of trips which are reduced by 
urban auto travel through any auto restraint measures and the 
number of trips which are attracted to transit by incentives 
such as service improvements and fare reductions. 

Travel Pattern Changes During and After the Bnbargo 

The era of cheap plentiful gasoline ended with the fuel em¬ 
bargo beginning in late 1973. 

During the first four months of 1974, wholesale gasoline sales 
were down from 4 to 9% compared with the same months of 1973. During 
this period, nationwide transit ridership increased by 7% over 1973. 
The maximum increase occurred in April, 1974 when transit ridership 
was up by 10.5% over April, 1973. 

This increase in transit ridership was in itself a major 
event because transit had been in a state of continuous decline for 
many years. However, when the increase in transit ridership is 
compared with total urban area travel, it becomes apparent that 
only a small share of the reduction in automobile travel showed 
up as increased transit travel. Public Transportation accommo¬ 
dates approximately 8% of all vehicular trips in urbanized areas. 
Thus, the maximum increase in monthly ridership during the embar¬ 
go period was less than 1% of all trips in urbanized areas. 

It appears that during the embargo, most people continued to 
use the automobile for work trips and basic shopping trips and 
totally eliminated more discretionary trips rather than seeking 
to maintain previous mobility levels by car pooling or substitut¬ 
ing transit trips for auto trips. Figure 5 shows monthly traf¬ 
fic volumes from one of the few areas where good data on the trip¬ 
making impacts of the fuel crisis exists - the Dutch Fork area in 
South Carolina. 

In this area, weekday traffic declined by less than 15% while 
at the height of the crisis, weekend traffic was off more than 25%. 

To further support the observation that drivers cut down on discre¬ 
tionary travel rather than seeking to find alternative modes for 
work trips and basic shopping trips, informal communication with 
the operator of bridge and tunnel facilities surrounding Manhattan 
indicate that evening and weekend traffic was cut very sharply dur¬ 
ing the embargo period while weekday auto commuting was hardly 
affected. 
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It is of interest to note that transit systems appear to be 
retaining nearly all of the ridership increases from the embargo 
period. According to the American Public Transit Association, 
transit ridership in the first four months of 1975 was down less 
than one half of 1% from the first four months of 1974, This is 
apparently due to the combination of several factors: 

■ the growth in the transit fare has been considerably less 
than the rate of inflation, implying a fare reduction in 
real terms; 

• the quantity and quality of transit is increasing nation¬ 
wide -- new passenger equipment deliveries in 1974 were up 
more than 40% over deliveries in any year since 1951; and 

• gasoline prices are up considerably from pre-embargo levels 
and the public’s perception of these prices and the possi¬ 
bility of further increases may be leading to a gradual 
restructuring of travel habits. 
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METRQPOLITAN EXPERIENCE 


A limited sampling of the experience in several large metro¬ 
politan areas has revealed the following information, which is 
discussed below; 

1. Ridership increases experienced during the 
energy crisis and the ridership decreases 
experienced during the recent recession con¬ 
formed to the results of the analyses dis¬ 
cussed above. 

2. Several transit operators in these cities also 
revealed the existence of plans to increase 
transit service in order to respond to severe 
energy shortages. 

3. Based upon the experience in Washington, D.C., 
and Atlanta, Georgia, the construction of a 
rapid transit system will significantly reduce 
the levels of unemployment in a large metro¬ 
politan area. 

Both Atlanta and Minneapolis have had ridership increases 
during the energy crisis which conformed to the national 
estimates. In Minneapolis, it was estimated that the energy 
crisis was responsible for a 6% increase in transit ridership. 
In Atlanta, it was hypothesized that the energy crisis was 
responsible for continuing a 10% annual growth in ridership 
for a longer period than it would have been the case without 
the energy shortage. 

Although most cities could not estimate the effect of in¬ 
creased unemployment on transit ridership, some figures 
from Atlanta tend to support the national figures discussed 
above. In Atlanta in September 1974 the unemployment rate 
was 5.0%, while transit ridership was increasing at a 9.1% 
annual rate. By March of 1975 the unemployment rate in 
Atlanta was over 10%, and the growth in transit ridership was 
reduced to 5.3%. Thus a very large (5%) increase in un¬ 
employment corresponds to only a relatively small (3.8%) 
decrease in the growth rate of transit ridership; these figures 
tend to confirm that the unemployment rate has only a small 
effect upon transit ridership. 

Several of the cities contacted indicated that they had plans 
for coping with future energy shortages. In Washington, for 
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example# two general studies were done by the Washington Metro¬ 
politan Area Transit Authority (WMATA) staff. One study 
was predicated on the assumption of "sudden notice of almost 
complete unavailability of gasoline for private automotive use" 
and the second study assumed reductions in auto driver trips 
of 10# 20, and 30 percent for the years up to 1990, 

The first study indicated the steps which would have to be 
taken In order to provide public transportation for the travel 
needs of nearly all of the residents in the Washington area. 
Steps included staggering work hours, exclusive use of many 
streets for transit# the use of school buses# sight-seeing 
buses# military buses, plus the accelerated delivery of new 
buses. These actions would result in a significant increase 
in operating deficit# roughly estimated at $100,000 per day. 

The second study in Washington was done in greater detail, and 
concentrated on the additional rolling stock required and 
the operating deficit resulting from the reductions in auto 
driver trips Of 10, 20# and 30 percent in the metropolitan 
area over a period of 15 years. Over the period until 1990, 
the additional rolling stock required to meet the increases in 
transit ridership in the Washington area is not alarming# 
ranging from 371 to €20 additional buses. Most of the increase 
in transit ridership in the Washington area was assumed to be 
handled by the new subway system which is already under con¬ 
struction, Thus# much of the effect of the reduction in 
auto driver trips was easily handled by the very large increase 
in transit capacity already planned. 

In Minneapolis# the transit agency has ISO old buses which it 
is storing for an emergency. According to the Twin Cities Area 
Metropolitan Transit Coirmission, these 160 buses could 
easily handle the increases in transit ridership expected 
from energy reductions of at least twice the magnitude of the 
recent energy crisis. 

Information indicates that the employment generated by the 
construction of regional rapid rail transit systems in both 
Washington, D,C,, and Atlanta could equal 2% of the 
regional labor force. In Washington# there are currently 
about 8 #000 construction workers plus 1,000 WMATA employees 
and consultants working on the new rapid rail system. As¬ 
suming that the local multiplier adds 80% more jobs, the total 
number of Washington area jobs related to the subway con¬ 
struction is over 16,000. This is more than !% of the total 
Washington D.C, labor force and may be responsible for 
keeping the unemployment rate much lower than the national 
average. A senior official in a large engineering consulting 
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firm working with WMATA indicated that the reason the unemploy¬ 
ment level In the construction industry in Washington, D.C., 
is very low compared to the national average of 181 unemployed is 
because of the existence of the construction jobs on the 
new subway. 

In Atlanta, a recent study i/ showed the increase of employ¬ 
ment attributable to the construction of MARTA in the five- 
county Atlanta SMSA would be over 21,000 jobs for 10 years. 

This figure indicates that the construction of a rapid 
transit system in Atlanta would directly or indirectly employ 
3% of the Atlanta labor force for 10 years. 

The Atlanta figure is not based upon any actual construction 
and thus may be slightly high. The Washington figure may 
somewhat understate the impact, since all of jobs directly 
attributable to the subway construction may not be accounted 
for, and the local multiplier may be a little low. 

Considering these factors, a compromise figure of about 2* 
of metropolitan area employment attributable to the con¬ 
struction of a rapid transit facility is probably reasonable. 


1/ Larry D. Schroeder, David L. Sjoquist, and Paula E. Stephan, 
Impact on Income and Employment Resulting from MARTA Construc¬ 

tion^ Expenditures V'prepared at the request of Robert W. Nelson, 
Assist anV 6eheraT Manager for Finance and Admin,, MARTA, 

February 19 75* 
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POTENTIAL ACTIONS TO INCREASE TRANSIT 

RIDERSHIP AND CONSERVE ENERGY 


This chapter describes a variety of actions which can be taken 
to increase transit ridership and conserve energy as well as 
the present state of knowledge or experience in their applica¬ 
tion. These actions can be divided into two categories: 
transit incentive and auto restraint. The first category 
includes actions for improving transit service or reducing the 
cost of transit to potential users. The second category includes 
actions to increase the cost of automobile travel or to regulate 
automobile use which would have a direct relationship to transit. 

Transit Fare Reductions 

Actions at the national level to reduce transit fares can 
have significant impact on nationwide transit ridership. A 
standard industry figure for the effect of fare changes on 
ridership is that a 1% decrease in the transit fare 
causes a .33% increase in transit ridership. However, 
most of the experience used in developing this relationship 
consisted of small fare changes. Analyses carried out in this 
study and by others suggest that merely projecting this rela¬ 
tionship for larger fare reductions would underestimate the 
effect on ridership. For example, a fare reduction from 40$ 
to 15$ in Atlanta is estimated to have caused a 28% 
increase in ridership 1/ whereas use of the industry standard 
figure would have predicted only a 20% increase. 

A rough analysis of free fare transit described in the project 
report estimates that 40-60% increases in transit rider¬ 
ship may be anticipated by totally eliminating the out-of-pocket 
cost of transit travel. In addition, system service to users 
would be improved by eliminating the time and inconvenience 
of fare collection. This might cause an additional 10% for 
a total of about 50 - 70%.2/ 


1 / The Effect of Fare Reduction on Transit Ridership in the Atlanta 

Region , technical Report Number 2, Analysis of Transit Passenger 

Data, Metropolitan Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority, Atlanta, 
Georgia (February 1974), page 80. 

2/ Project estimate based on various empirical studies of travel 
behavior changes in response to travel time changes — see 
Appendix of full project report. 
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A desirable feature of generating ridership increases through 
fare reductions is that proportionally larger increases occur 
in the off-peak period when there is substantial excess capa¬ 
city, The Atlanta fare reduction, coupled with service improve¬ 
ments , caused a 19% ridership increase between 6 A. M, and 9 A.M. 
on weekdays, compared with a 37% increase during the 9 A.H. to 
3 P.M. off-peak period on weekdays and a 79% increase on 
Sundays- 1/ The ridership increase estimated for no fare tran¬ 
sit could be accommodated by a 30% to 50% increase in the size 
of the fleet. 

This increase in the size of the transit fleet would attract an 
additional 10% increase in transit ridership. The net effect of 
no fare transit plus a 301 to 50% increase in the size of the 
transit fleet would be about a 60% to 80% increase in transit 
ridership. 

Further* large Increases in transit ridership could be generated 
with virtually no increase in the size of the transit fleet 
by maintaining peak-hour fares and reducing or eliminating 
off-peak fares. It is estimated that complete elimination of 
off-peak fares could increase total transit riderhsip by 30- 
40% on a national basis. 2/ 

Significantly increasing transit ridership through fare reduc¬ 
tions would require a large increase in transit subsidies. In 
1974, transit operating expenses (including depreciation) were 
just over three billion dollars. If transit fares are totally 
eliminated and transit service is increased 40% by 1980 to 
accommodate the increase in ridership, the transit deficit would 
be more than four billion. In fact, just holding transit fares 
at a constant dollar level (which represents a fare reduction 
in real terms as incomes and prices of other goods increase 
with inflation) would cause a 15-201 ridership increase by 
19B0 but would require roughly all of the UWTA Formula Grant 
Funds with 501 local matching to cover operating expenses — 
without allowing any funds for transit service improvements, 3/ 

As regards the energy implications of fare reductions, it is 
likely that without complementary auto restraints, less than 
50% of the riders attracted to transit would otherwise have 
been auto drivers. Auto driver diversion estimates range from 
28% of the new riders attracted by the establishment of a no 
fare zone in Dayton, Ohio to 42% of the new riders attracted 
by the Atlanta fare reduction* 4/ 

Qf>. Cit . , The Effect of Fare Reduction on Transit Ridership 
In the Atlanta Region , paqe^lS. 

Project estimate — see Appendix of full project report, 

- Project estimate, assuming that operating expenses increase 
at 10% per year (a conservative assumption based on past 
experience). 

4/ 

” 0£, Cit . , The Effect of Fare Reduction on Transit Ridership 

in the Atlanta Region , page 68. 
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Fare reductions can be implemented to promote transit use bv 
particular groups fe.g. senior citizens■ discounts) or to promote 

^re B l4“fr? h Partl v“ lar .4" P° riod * < e -9- Boston subway 
n™ 2 l\i n the peak period and lot in the off-peak period). 
Also, beyond the obvious mechanism of reducing the fare paid 
upon entering or leaving transit vehicles or stations, fare 
reductions might be implemented through the sale of pre-paid 
passes to specific groups or to the general public. 


Transit Priority Traffic Controls 


Techniques for giving transit vehicles priority over other 
vehicles on existing facilities include (1) reserving lanes 
for buses on urban arterials and highways, (2) preferential 
treatment for buses at bridges, tunnels and freeway access 
points, and (3) bus-actuated traffic signals. Over 200 
bus priority treatments have been implemented or proposed 
during the past decade* The results of these experiments 
have shown that transit priority treatments have high poten¬ 
tial for Increasing transit rldership and diverting auto users 
by increasing bus speeds and reliability. However, the cir¬ 
cumstances required for successful operation of major bus 
priority treatments such as reserved bus lanes limit their 
potential to promote significant ridership increases to large 
metropolitan areas which can generate more than 4000 riders 
per hour in transportation corridors not already served by 
rail transit* Thus, while in selected corridors bus priority 
controls can be a very cost-effective way of increasing transit 
rship arid dec reasing automobile use, their potential to 
affect transit ridership and energy conservation at the national 
level is limited. 


Shelter, Stations, and Park-Ride Facilities 

Construction or upgrading of shelters, stations and park-ride 
facilities can have a high payoff in terms of attracting new 
riders per dollar of investment because they are relatively 
inexpensive and can substantially improve the comfort and 
convenience of transit travel. 

Transit Service Expansion 

Increases in the number of transit vehicles can promote 
ridership increases by allowing for more frequent service 
on existing lines and enabling the development of new lines 
and new types of transit service. Also, unless rolling stock 
increases are included with other actions to promote transit 
ridership increases, the effectiveness of these other actions 
may be limited by the service deterioration associated with 
increased crowding in vehicles. 
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The micro-analysis of key suppliers of rolling stock indicated 
that bos production could be increased from 4,800 in 1974 
to a rate of 10,000 new units per year during 1976 if the market 
warranted and if suppliers of key components can improve produc¬ 
tion rates as readily as the prime manufacturers* Assuming 
that production could be expanded to about 16,000 per year by 
1980 and the retirement rate stays roughly constant over this 
period, the size of bus fleet could be approximately doubled 
by 1980, 

If the number of transit vehicles operating at any given time 
is doubled, the time riders spend waiting at transit stops 
would approximately be cut in half. Based on empirical studies 
of travel behavior, this could produce ridership increases of 
10-25% in the peak period and 30-501 in the off-peak period 
(when wait times are longer and doubling the frequency of service 
would have a greater impact}* 1/ 

The reduction in auto driver trips associated with reduced transit 
wait times would slightly exceed the reduction in auto driver 
trips generated through a transit fare reduction. This is 
because those who have chosen to travel by auto rather than 
transit are typically paying higher dollar costs for the speed 
and convenience of the automobile and thus would be expected 
to be relatively more responsive to time savings than to fare 
reductions. 

Transit service can also be expanded by the development of new 
local bus lines* However, opportunities for realizing signifi¬ 
cant ridership increases in this manner are limited by the current 
high density of coverage in most urban areas* 

More promising is the development of new express bus services 
such as the "Blue Streak" project in Seattle and the "Capital 
Flyer" in Washington, D.C. These services involve high-speed 
buses between the CBD and outlying areas utilizing urban free¬ 
ways for the line-haul portion of the trip and local streets 
for collection and distribution* The residential end of such 
services usually includes park and ride facilities and, in rare 
cases, feeder bus lines. 

Many cities have reported significant ridership increases with 
the initiation of express bus services and, as in Portland, 

Oregon, contemplate new lines when additional equipment becomes 
available* 


1/ Project estimate based on various empirical studies — 
see Appendix of full project report* 
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Some express bus demonstrations have reported that over 50% 
of new riders would have otherwise made the trip by automobile. 
However, the variation among new express bus lines is consi¬ 
derable in terns of reported diversions. 

Transit service expansion may also involve the production and 
use of smaller transit vehicles designed to fill the gap between 
conventional transit and the private automobile. The use of 
such vehicles, particularly with recent technological advances 
in the development of flexible "demand actuated- routing systems, 
can attract significant patronage by tailoring service to the 
mobility needs of particular groups. In one metropolitan area, 
it was estimated that a 15% increase in transit ridership 
would result from a carefully designed metropolitan-wide program 
of this type. 1/ * ^ 

Transitway Capital Improvements 

Capital intensive improvements to transitways include the 
construction or upgrading of conventional rail rapid transit 
lines, exclusive buswaya, light rail transit, and people mover 
and personal rapid transit systems. In the short to medium 
term, only light rail transit on abandoned or under-utilized 
rail lines can be viewed as having high potential to generate 
transit ridership increases. This is because the implementation 
period of new, fully grade-separated transitways is 10 to 20 
years. 

Land Use Controls 

Land use controls such as zoning to achieve higher densities 
or to encourage mixed-use cluster development can have a pro¬ 
found effect on the mode split of travel by causing activities 
to be located in patterns that are well served by transit. 
However, these measures require an extended period of time to 
achieve results. The long range potential is discussed in the 
last section of this summary. In the short to medium range, 
the potential for land use controls to affect transit ridership 
is primarily through using municipal standards such as building 
codes to affect the supply of parking in areas where good transit 
service is available. 

Increasing the Price or Limiting the Availability of Gasoline 

Reductions in gasoline consumption could occur through a 
variety of mechanisms including restrictions on oil imports, 
taxes on imports, rationing, and taxes on retail sales. 

Reductions might also result from future embargoes. 


1/ The Urban Transportation Task Force 5-County Transit Study, 
Ten-Year Transit Development Program , Alan M, Voorhees and 
Associates, Inc. et. al., Cleveland, Ohio; (August 1974), 
page 80. 
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As a means for investigating the relationship between gasoline 
availability and transit ridership, a time series analysis 
using monthly data from before, during and after the recent 
embargo was carried out as part of this study. The analysis 
led to an empirical relationship between changes in transit rider- 
ship and highway vehicle miles of travel (VMT) on a national 
basis. In essence, the relationship implies that an annual 
increase of 4% in highway VMT will have a neutral effect on 
transit ridership just balancing an increase in the total 
demand for travel if transit fare and service levels remain 
unchanged. A higher rate of growth in highway VMT — such as 
observed from 1969 to 1972 — will cause transit ridership to 
decline, and a lower rate of growth or a decline in highway VMT — 
such as observed during the recent embargo — will lead to 
increases in transit ridership. 

The key variable in relating gasoline consumption to VMT is the 
fuel efficiencies of highway vehicles. By purchasing more 
fuel-efficient automobiles, drivers can increase VMT with less 
than proportional increases in gasoline consumption. Studies 
of the market response to gasoline price changes have shown 
this effect to be significant. 

One study estimates that with a gasoline price increase of 1%, 
drivers will reduce gasoline consumption by .07-.14% during 
the short term when the only means available for reducing consump¬ 
tion is to make fewer and shorter automobile trips. However, 
in the long term, decreases in gasoline consumption twice that 
size are estimated, due primarily to the purchase of more fuel- 
efficient automobiles. 1/ 

As a result of the gasoline price increase following the embargo, 
it is estimated that the average fuel efficiency of the passen¬ 
ger car fleet will increase from 13.3 miles per gallon in 1974 
to about 16.5 miles per gallon in 1980 if the current price 
of gasoline remains stable in real terms. 2/ This will enable 
an annual growth on VMT of 4% per year with less than a 1% 
per year increase in gasoline consumption. As noted above, 
this rate of growth in VMT would have a neutral effect on 
transit ridership. 


i/ A Study of the Quarterly Demand for Gasoline and Impacts of 

Alternative Gasoline Taxes , Data Resources, Inc., Lexington, 

Mass.(December, 3); page vii. 

2/ Project estimate based on material presented in Pbllard, 
Hiatt and Koplow, Summary of Opportunities to Conserve 
Transportation Energy , prepared for U.S. Department of 
Transportation, Office of the Secretary. 
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Actions to further increase the price of gasoline or limit 
its availability will cause additional increases in engine 
efficiency and promote some increases in transit ridership. 

However, the effect is limited by the tendency of drivers to 
purchase more fuel-efficient autos rather than reduce their 
driving. For example, a gasoline price increase of 50% in 
1975 would increase average fuel efficiency to more than 10 
miles per gallon by 1980 and cause a net Increase in transit 
ridership of about 5% from 1974 to i960. 1 / As a more extreme 
case, if crude oil imports (currently 6 million barrels per 
day) are cut 100% by 1980, transit ridership would increase by 
about 251 over this time period. 2/ 

Parking Taxes or Regulation 

Parking taxes or regulation of the supply of parking have been 
advocated in many metropolitan areas as a way of controlling 
the automobile* These actions are relatively easy to administer 
and require little or no investment. Restraints on parking in 
downtown areas where there is good transit service could gene¬ 
rate significant ridership increases, particularly if they are 
combined with the development of lew-cost peripheral parking 
at suburban transit stations* 

In considering the practicality of parking restraints, it is 
important to distinguish between short-term parking (used 
primarily by shoppers) and long-term parking (used primarily 
by commuteri). Restraints on the former would be opposed by 
local merchants since they are in competition with other areas 
for retail trade. On the other hand, restraints on long-term 
parking in central business districts and other areas where 
good quality transit service already exists would not have the 
same negative impacts* However, unless these restraints cover 
all those commuters who currently park for free in central busi¬ 
ness districts, the reduction in auto travel will be minimal- 
This is because in the CBDs of most major metropolitan areas, 
more than 40% of employees currently park on the street or in 
spaces provided free by employers and it is this group that 
would be most affected by parking restraints. 

In order to gauge the effect of parking restraint actions on 
transit ridership, a rough analysis of the effect of a $1.50 in¬ 
crease per day In the cost of all commuter packing in employment 
areas currently well served by transit was carried out. In a typ¬ 
ical metropolitan area, this area might include 20% of total employ¬ 
ment. Despite the fact that this action would bear on less 


1/ Project estimate — see Appendix of full project report. 
2/ Ibid. 
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than 5% of metropolitan area auto trips, it was estimated to 
produce a 151 increase in total transit ridership 1/ — signifi- 
cantly more than the ridership increase produced by a 50% 
increase in the price of gasoline, this is because it is an 
auto restraint action aimed directly at those drivers who could 
most easily shift to transit. 

** energy conservation, this action represents a very 

efficient use of public transit since more than 801 of the now 
transit riders would have otherwise been auto drivers. However, 
a disadvantage of this action is that the increase in transit 
ridership would be concentrated in the peak period , necessitating 
a 20-30% increase in the size of the transit fleet. 

Summary Assessment of Actions 

In this section, a variety of transit incentives and auto 
restraint actions were described and their effectiveness in 
increasing transit ridership and decreasing energy consumption 
was assessed. 

To illustrate the relative effectiveness of actions which could 
have a significant nationwide effect on either transit rider- 
ship or energy consumption or both, assumptions were made 
regarding levels at which these actions could be implemented 
on a national basis and rough estimates of their effects were 
developed. The results of these analyses are shown in Figure 
6 » 

The results of the admittedly rough analyses described in this 
section and illustrated in Figure 6 lead to conclusions which 
have major implications for public policy regarding energy, 
the economy,and mass transit: 

• The impact on 19B0 energy consumption of a 50% increase 
in the price of gasoline is an order of magnitude 
greater than the impact of any transit incentive 
actions. 

• However, considering its impact on energy consumption, 
the impact of a 50% increase in the price of gasoline 
on transit ridership is relatively slight, causing a 
less than 101 increase. This is because the primary 
long-term response of motorists to gasoline price 
increases is to purchase more fuel-efficient auto¬ 
mobiles rather than alter their travel behavior. 


1/ Ibid. 
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• An auto restraint action aimed at that sector of the 
travel market best served by transit — a $1,50 /day 
increase in the price of commuter parking — has a far 
greater effect on transit ridership than does a 50% 
increase in the price of gasoline. 

• In terms of energy saved per new rider attracted, 
generating additional ridership through auto restraints 
is more than twice as efficient as generating additional 
ridership through transit incentives, 

• Transit ridership increases generated through auto 
restraint actions would have a negative impact on 
transit agency finances, since ridership increases 
would occur primarily in the peak period. As a 
result, required increases in rolling stock would be 
proportionally greater than ridership increases 
generated by auto restraint actions. 

• A combined strategy incorporating both transit incen¬ 
tives and auto restraints should be implemented to 
promote energy conservation without lowering the 
efficiency (measured in passengers per vehicle) of 
the transit fleet. 

• Opportunities exist for funding major transit improve¬ 
ments through revenue generated by auto restraints. For 
example, a free fare transit fleet could be funded by a 
50% increase in the price of gasoline. 
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Opportunities for Combining Transit Incentives and Auto 

Restraint Actions 

Findings presented in the previous sections suggest a number 
of instances where transit incentive and auto restraint 
actions would prove to be highly complementary if implemented 
together. 

1- Fuel taxes, a particular type of road user charge, 
can be used as a method of restraining automobile 
use or conserving fuel as well as a major means 
for raising revenue to support transit improve¬ 
ments. There has been a great deal of resistance 
to the use of substantial fuel taxes on the order 
of 20$ to 40$ per gallon, based largely on the 
burden it would cause low and moderate income 
households who are dependent on automobile trans¬ 
portation for essential travel. This burden could 
be alleviated by selective tax rebates, as has been 
seriously proposed in draft legislation. What may 
not have been clearly recognised, however, is the 
direct substitutability of transit service, particularly 
if transit is substantially improved, within metro* 
politan areas. Full rebates of new fuel taxes 
could be provided within rural areas and small, 
non-metropolitan communities where public transit 
could not be provided at substantial savings in 
cost and energy consumption, as is the case in 
metropolitan areas. 

2, Taken alone, transit improvement actions are 
limited in their potential to promote large re¬ 
ductions in the consumption of transportation 
energy by virtue of the fact that less than 50 
percent of the new riders attracted by major 
actions of this type would otherwise have been 
auto drivers. However, coupling these actions with 
auto restraints aimed at those auto drivers which 
can most easily divert to transit (e.g* through 

an increase in the CBD commuter parking charges) 
will enable a significant increase in energy 
savings per new transit rider. 

3. Taken alone, auto restraint actions tend to con¬ 
centrate associated transit ridership increases 
in the peak period, leading to more than pro¬ 
portional increases in manpower and capital re¬ 
quirements. In the off-peak period, buses stand 
idle or make runs nearly empty and drivers collect 
wage bonuses for split shifts. This suggests that 





auto restraint actions should be combined with off- 
peak transit incentives (e.g. off-peak fare 
reductions) to divert where possible transit use from 
peak to off-peak periods and to enable more productive 
use of transit resources. 
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NATIONAL POLICY ISSUES AND POSSIBLE INITIATIVES 


The discussion of policy initiatives in this final section 
has three parts; 

(1) Options within the framework of current UMTA and Related 
Programs — This contains a discussion of the types of actions 
that can be taken within the framework of the existing UMTA 
program to effectively respond to potential future energy 
shortages and/or economic downturns. Consideration is given 
to four basic types of actions which can be takeni 

• Changes in Funding bevels and Distributions among 
Program Categories 

• Changes in Statutory and Administrative Regulations 

■ Adoption of Special Incentives 

• New Emphases in Planning Activities 

(2) Possible New Initiatives — A discussion of what Congress 
might consider beyond the scope of the present UMTA program 
to achieve substantially increased transit ridership, to 
conserve oil and other forms of energy, to achieve economic 
objectives and other national goals related to public transpor¬ 
tation, The initiatives considered include; 

• Ho fare and reduced fare transit 

• Direct use of substantial new gasoline taxes to support 
major new transit initiatives 

• Use of parking taxes to encourage a substantial shift 
to transit where feasible 

• doubling of transit operations by an order-of-magnitude 
within the near future 

• Initiatives within the highway program to give priority 
to transit 

(3) Long Run Considerations — A discussion of the potential 
energy, economic and environmental benefits achievable in the 
long run if new transit and other transportation initiatives 
are directly linked with las distinct from coordinated with) 
land development controls and community development programs. 
Mechanisms for achievement of these benefits are discussed. 
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Options Within the Framework of Current UMTA and Related 

Programs 

There appear to be four types of potential Federal initiatives 
within the present public transportation program framework: 

(1) changes in funding levels and distributions among program 
categories; (2) changes in statutory and administrative regula¬ 
tions; (3) adoption of special incentives; and (4) new emphases 
in planning activities. 

(1) Changes in Funding Levels and Distributers among Program 

Categories . From the standpoint o£ UMTA's ability to approve 
grants and disburse funds within the existing program structure, 
there is little possibility for major increases in the rate of 
spending for capital grants until F.Y. 1978 or possibly even 
F.Y. 1979 in view of the large carryover of unused authorizations. 
Any immediate increases in authorization over what is now 
provided by law should be coupled with Congressional action 
which would significantly simplify UMTA's administrative 
requirements. 

The major change in distribution of funds which might be con¬ 
sidered within the near term would be an increase in the 
statutory allocation to the Formula Grant funds which may be 
used for either capital or operating assistance. Indications 
are that the national level of demand for these funds for opera¬ 
ting assistance will exceed the authorized levels easily for 
both F.Y. 1976 and 1975 at 50 % matching.^/ Although the agency 
is just learning how to administer this new fund, the time 
requirements for disbursing these funds would not be increased 
if the amount distributed by formula was substantially increased. 

A major change which would accelerate the flow of funds would be 
either an across the board reduction in local matching ratios 
or authorization for UMTA to reduce the local match under speci¬ 
fied conditions. This will be considered further below under 
"Adoption of Special Incentives." 

A permanent reduction in the 50% match for Formula Grants 
would escalate the issue of Federal vs. state-local responsi¬ 
bilities for the scope of subsidized operations. However, a 
temporary reduction in the local match would provide a quick 
means of meeting new transit demands. 

(2) Changes in Statutory and Administrative Regulations . The 
present limitation on maximum state participation in national 
funds is 12 1/2%. Several states could have need for capital 
grants in excess of this limit at particular times over the 
next several years. 


1/ Authorized Federal funds for Formula Grants for F.Y. 1975 
through 1980 are, in millions: $300, $500, $775, $850 and 
$900. 
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A requirement which has been a problem for some* smaller metro¬ 
politan areas making simple applications for bus purchases, 
etc, has been the need to demonstrate the existence of a 
continuous and coordinated comprehensive planning process. 

This is likely to be a problem again for many small cities 
as they now seek participation under the new Forumla Grant 
program, UMTA could be authorized to waive this provision for 
small urban areas for simple actions such as the purchase of 
a few buses or for operating assistance. 

UMTA should also be allowed to waive the requirements for 
public participation in the planning process and for the entire 
EIS process in cases involving no substantial construction or 
Increase in the size of the bus fleet* if the transit operator 
serves only the central city it might be feasible to forego 
the A-95 coordination. 

The above liberalizations would speed up projects, particularly 
in areas under 250,000 population where there is little experience 
or need for such planning and review requirements. 

UMTA could be given authority to make these waivers for larger 
areas during emergency situations ouch as the oil crisis* 

However, experience indicates that the larger the area, the 
greater the need for the present planning requirements. The 
waiver should be based on evidence that a provision of the law 
is restrictive under emergency circumstances* 

The present highly centralized structure of UMTA is frequently 
cited by transit planners and operators as an important and 
unnecessary cause of delays in implementing programs. It is 
wasteful to have virtually all routine approvals made in 
Washington, which is now the case. The program could be signi¬ 
ficantly accelerated by increasing the competence of field 
office staff, using FHWA field personnel in many instances, 
and delegating a large proportion of decision-making responsibi¬ 
lity to them, including, for example, most contract approvals, 
action on operating subsidy grants and capital grant applica¬ 
tions Involving bus purchases and other moderate size facilities 
not involving commitment to the construction of new fixed 
guideway routes. Fhwa has operated this way for many years. 

(3) Adoption of Special Incentives , By use of powers to waive 
some portion of the local match in return for adopting objec¬ 
tives which Congress believes should have a high priority, 

UMTA could break some local bottlenecks, accelerate desired 
improvements, or provide incentives for actions which would 
not otherwise be taken. 

A wide array of actions which can be taken to increase ridership 
on transit were reviewed. Most could be applied immediately 
if the necessary incentives were offered, such as the reduction 
of local matching funds. The fact that the current Formula 
Grant program's local match requirement is so high (50%) 
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provides a good opportunity to achieve desired national 
objectives through the incentive of increasing the Federal 
share for any projects which meet specified criteria which 
are otherwise hard to achieve. A change in the law would be 
required to permit UMTA to lower the local matching requirement. 
UMTA would have to have policy guidance from Congress on 
criteria to be used. 

One desirable response to a severe fuel shortage would be an 
extension of coverage by use of innovations such as "para- 
transit * (e,g. jitneys) and "demand-responsive" or "Dial- 
A-Ride" services. A major cause of the slowness in adopting 
these innovations has been the institutional blocks. Once 
the incentive policy is accepted it can be used to obtain such 
ends as the use of existing operators (taxis, limousine services 
and transit operators) to provide jitney services instead of 
fighting them . 

At the opposite end of the service scale are large capital 
projects for grade-separated modes. The Initiation of these 
projects has been hampered by state-local financing require¬ 
ments — e.g. bond issues which must be passed by several juris¬ 
dictions. Where plans were already fully adopted UMTA could 
often avoid these bottlenecks by raising the Federal share. 

H> New Emphases in Planning Activities . All metropolitan 
areas should prepare emergency fuel conservation plans, such 
as the Washington, D.C. effort* More detailed planning would 
be desirable in most cases. The plan should emphasise obtaining 
the maximum short run increases in effective public transporta¬ 
tion capacity with available public and private vehicles. 

Fortunately the evolution in understanding of the proper 
role for transportation planning has recently been toward 
greater emphasis on short term planning -- greater concentra¬ 
tion on the resolution of current issues and on an incremental 
approach to plan-making. There is also growing awareness that 
important transit benefits can be obtained relatively quickly 
and at low cost through traffic engineering and traffic regula¬ 
tory measures, particularly those which give priority to bus 
operations. Also many metropolitan areas have outmoded route 
structures which are in need of complete reassessment making 
use of new concepts and tools to provide greater efficiency 
and quality of service. UMTA is beginning to encourage this 
type of planning. Substantially more planning funds can be 
devoted to these types of activities which will have much 
greater near term pay off and which will provide transit opera¬ 
tors with a much greater capacity to respond to a future energy 
crisis or other emergencies. 
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If the time horizon is extended beyond five years there are 
compelling arguments for acceleration of planning work. Most 
urban areas do not have up-to-date comprehensive, coordinated 
plans based on recent, high quality ridership and traffic 
surveys* Additional funds could effectively be made availa¬ 
ble to re-evaluate out-of-date transportation plans and to 
creatively develop plans which make better use of new under¬ 
standing which has been gained in the last few years. This 
could be done by making available between one and two dollars 
per capita per year for every area with the expectation that 
this rate of expenditure could be productively utilized in most 
metropolitan areas within a relatively short period — about 
$150 to $300 million per year nationally. 

As discussed in the final portion of this section, there are 
convincing arguments that a major reorientation of suburban 
and exurban land development patterns and trends should take 
place. Achievement of more orderly, coherent land development 
will require widespread changes in views on the future forms of 
land use by all levels of government. Any broad consensus will 
require several years to evolve and this type of planning 
research is greatly needed in each major metropolitan area to 
assist in shaping that consensus* 

The Potential Applicability of the Above Actions to Wear Future 

Economic and Energy Alternatives" 

1) Econ omic free e ssion ■ Under this assumption the economy is expected 
to begin recovery within the very near future. Increases in the rate 
of expenditures will require much more time for their effects 
to be felt in terms of creation of jobs because of the time 
requirements involved in grant approvals, project planning 
and engineering, etc. Hence the discussion become more applica¬ 
ble to future recessions* 

Some moderate effects in creating jobs could begin to be felt 
within perhaps six months of a decision to increase the amount 
of Formula Grant funds so that the level of transit operations 
could be significantly increased, thereby creating more jobs 
for drivers, mechanics, etc* About 80 man years of employment 
will be generated for each million dollars. 

A policy of increasing UMTA expenditures for transit operations 
as opposed to capital improvements has two important advan¬ 
tages as an anti-recessionary policy: 

• Its effect will be felt much more quickly* Once the 
program is in full operation it will be possible to 
affect employment through increases in operating assis¬ 
tance expenditure rates withir perhaps as little as a 
single quarter. 
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* Because of the difference in matching ratios, the 
Formula Grant program can theoretically result in 
60% greater impact for each Federal dollar spent, 

(This Is somewhat of an exageration of the difference 
in effect because of the fact that local matching 
funds will tend to be partially shifted from other jobs 
creating expenditures rather than from net increases 
in expenditures.) 

(2) Economic Depression . Since we are already well into a 
deep recession, which appears likely to bottom out by the third 
quarter of 1975, the needed response would be short run in 
character, with results required before mid-1977. Within this 
time frame the flow of Formula Grant funds could effectively 
be increased substantially, either through additional transfers 
into the Formula Grant authorization or a reduction in the present 
50% matching ratio requirement with an offsetting increase in 
the total Federal program level. 

The types of special incentives discussed under "Changes in 
Statutory and Administrative Regulations* should be considered. 

If the depression were to have the potential for running beyond 
1977 as assumed in our worst case analysis, then the accelera¬ 
tion of capital grants could begin to have significant impact 
on employment in several metropolitan areas and in equipment 
supplying industries, but only if a policy of lessening Federal 
requirements were enunciated and energetically pursued along 
the lines discussed* 

(i) Economic Recession + Mild Energy Decrease , Same as 
Economic Recession above. 

(4) Recession + Moderate Energy Decrease . Same as Economic 
Recession plus application of the first special incentive — 
fostering expansion of ubiquitous, low capital cost, low capa¬ 
city transportation systems in areas with little or no existing 
transit service. Jitney and Dial-a-Ride services on a scale 
proportionate to demand should make it much more practical to 
cope with significant reductions in private auto trips. Efforts 
should concentrate on the heavier, more aggregated trip flows 
where it would be most efficient to provide a good quality of 
substitute public service. 

(5) Depression + Severe Energy Decrease , This will place the 
maximum demands on the program. The Severe Energy Decrease, 
if introduced in the present period of recession, would lead 
to depression, and the length of the period of distress 
would be significantly longer than for the other alternatives 
so that long term considerations become more important. The 
present UMTA program framework could still be utilised but the 
overall funding levels should be substantially increased. UMTA's 
speed and effectiveness of administrative action would have to 

be improved immediately to cope with increased program levels. 
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It would be desirable to implement three of the modifications 
to the present UMTA program outlined above: (a) reduce 
local matching shares, both capital and operating funds, (b> 
increase the relative proportion of all funds going to opera¬ 
ting assistance, and (c) remove some of the constraints such 
as the maximum state participation ratio, the planning require¬ 
ments for operating assistance and small capital expenditures 
for rolling stock purchases, and various project planning process 
requirements. 

Special incentives should be adopted as described for increasing 
the coverage of transit services and for accelerating the start 
of major fixed investment systems. 

The long run implications of this most drastic of the alterna¬ 
tives call for a major, immediate effort to revise area-wide 
transportation plans and to evaluate alternative land use-transporta¬ 
tion configurations and implementation measures. 

Possible New initiatives 

The preceding discussion can be characterised as cautious 
because it asked only what might be done within the framework 
of the existing UMTA program to address potential problems. 

This section, by contrast, will explore several of the most 
promising initiatives that Congress might take beyond the current 
commitment to transit. This discussion assumes that it is prefera¬ 
ble to take positive action now to reduce energy consumption and 
to increase transit ridership, rather than to merely be 
prepared to accommodate future emergencies when they 
occur. 

Analysis shows that current policy will not result in energy 
conservation and will not result in any dramatic increases in 
transit use. A continuation of current policy, when viewed 
from an overall national perspective, will probably result in 
an approximate stabilisation of transit's proportionate role 
in urban transportation. Unless there are future substantial 
energy shortages, automobile use will grow at roughly 31 or 
more per year. Transit systems will be improved in amenity 
level, but the overall extent of service will not change very 
much in percentage terms, nor will average transit fares as a 
whole. Thus transit improvements will be just sufficient to 
prevent further significant decline in patronage, but not 
enough to change transit's competitive position with respect 
to the auto/highway system. 

Analysis also shows that there are a wide variety of actions 
that can be taken which can improve transit ridership and/or 
decrease energy consumption. Their effectiveness varies widely. 

Out of a large number of potential actions analysed most actions 
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are not likely to affect as much as a ten percent increase in 
ridership nationally and none could individually result in a 
doubling of transit use over the next five years. However, the 
most ambitious and effective actions could result in reaching 
and even exceeding the doubling of ridership benchmark if the 
actions are taken in combination with each other* Many of the 
actions when taken alone cause problems which can be offset 
by other actions considered. 

The attractiveness of combining different major policy actions 
is, in fact, one of the major findings of this analysis. There 
are several aspects of this finding regarding the complementarity 
of different actions which will be brought out in the considera¬ 
tion of each of the more important policy actions below: 

Ko Fare and Reduced Fare Transit . Moderate success in keeping 
fares down or achieving reductions has been achieved recently. 

The long term rate of increase in fares has been reduced to 
about the inflation rate or less. Making funds available for 
operating assistance will probably assure a stabilization of 
fares, over the next few years perhaps even in constant 1975 
dollars — i*e. generally keeping the same cash fare despite 
inflating costs. 

The NMTA Act of 1974 authorized $20 million per year for two 
years for no fare demonstrations in several cities, but no 
funds have been appropriated and none have vet been requested 
by UMTA, 

There may be a lack of recognition of the costs involved. The 
$20 million per year will not cover area-wide no fare transit 
demonstrations except in the smallest metropolitan areas* 

It would cost several times that amount for the Washington, 
metropolitan area alone. 

If there were no new ridership, no fare transit would have cost 
about $3 billion in 1974 nationally. About SO to 00% ridership 
increase could be expected, however, raising the cost of no 
fare transit to about $5 billion per year in 1974 dollars if 
it is assumed that transit operations would be increased to 
hold loan factors approximately constant. 

No fare transit in the off-peak periods only would cost substan* 
tially less — roughly one billion in 1974 dollars over current 
levels of operating assistance, and would provide many of the 
benefits of round-the-clock no fare transit. 

No fare transit would produce the largest increase in transit 
ridership of any action that has been considered. Additional 
advantages of such an action include: 
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• Greater increases in off-peak ridership and therefore 
better utilization of manpower and equipment. This 
would be particularly true of an off-peak no fare 
program, 

* Compared to most of the other actions considered, it 
could be implemented relatively easily on a national 
basis through Congressional action. 

* Benefits would generally be greatest among those most 

in need of increased mobility -- the young, the elderly, 
the poor and many of the handicapped. Off-peak no fare 
transit would concentrate the benefits among these 
groups to an even greater extent, 

• It would necessarily result in improvement of service, 
in part because it would do away with the inconvenience 
to users of having to have exact change, and in part 
because it would permit faster transit operations. 

* The increase in ridership resulting from no fare in 
peak periods would require a 30 to 50% increase in 
transit operations thereby causing substantial increases 
in frequency and coverage of transit service — in 
itself one of the most effective actions which can be 
pursued. On the other hand an off-peak no fare 
program could be implemented without any peak hour 
increases in frequency of service, but would require 
off-peak increases, 

• No other action could produce such large scale results 
so quickly. Capital investment in rapid transit systems 
in the same order of magnitude ($5 billion/year) could 
probably produce similar ridership increases, but 
probably not within 10 to 15 years. 

On the negative side, such a policy would be difficult to 
reverse — one good reason for demonstrations before making 
a national commitment, 

Another objection is that unnecessary, frivolous travel will be 
encouraged causing unjustified public costs* To some extent 
this may happen, but limited experience indicates it would 
not be a serious problem. Frivolous use of transit is not 
likely to occur in peak periods when crowding might occur. 
Reduction of fares to low values (e.g. 10$ to 25CJ might accom¬ 
plish much of the objectives of a free fare program while 
limiting these problems. 
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A third negative argument is that other types of public transit 
improvements are more effective in achieving the same objec¬ 
tives. This has much validity within a limited framework. 

Various types of service improvements can be more cost effec¬ 
tive when the service improvements can be made at moderate 
marginal cost and in areas where demand is very sensitive to 
the level of service. However, there are many conditions under 
which it is more cost effective to lower or eliminate fares than 
to improve service. This occurs, for example, when costs of 
improving service are very high such as when it would be necessary 
to construct grade-separated rapid transit in order to improve 
service. It occurs also when service improvements will yield 
few additional riders because the level of service is 
already quite good, or when fares are very high. Fare reduction 
or elimination is also most cost effective in lower income 
areas. When considering very major potential investments in 
transit, many of these diminishing returns come into play. 

More importantly, the combination of service improvements and 
fare reductions becomes quite clear when considering 
major improvements. Fare reductions without 
service improvements will cause greater crowding and hence 
make service improvements critical. Similarly, service improve¬ 
ments alone will effectively attract higher income transit users 
but will have little influence on lower income potential users 
if fares are high. 

A no fare or substantially reduced fare program nationally 
would probably have to involve a higher Federal matching 
ratio than the current 50%. At that matching ratio, state and 
local governments would have to increase their subsidy for 
transit operations by about $2 1/2 billion to cover the full 
cost. They almost certainly would not, or could not do so. 

An increase to 80/20 matching, such as now used for the regular 
capital grant program, would approximately pay the total opera¬ 
ting cost of a national no fare transit program (about $5 billion) 
with no substantial increase from the 1974 amount that state and 
local governments put into operating assistance. To cover the 
Federal share of an 80/20 no fare program an increase of the 
Formula Grant funds would be required (currently $300 million, 
increasing to $900 million by 1980) to about $4 billion per year. 

A considerably lower Federal matching ratio and dollar amount 
would be sufficient to attract most metropolitan areas to a no 
fare program. As noted previously an off-peak no fare program 
would cost about one billion dollars per year over current 
operating assistance levels. 

Something less than a complete national no fare program is 
likely to be justified by a careful cost effectiveness analysis. 
Off-peak free fares will affect ridership more and will benefit 



disadvantaged groups relatively more than peak period free fares. 
It would also encourage staggering of work hours, better utili¬ 
zation of equipment and a reduction of capital requirements for 
increased rolling stock. 

Demonstrations must be carefully planned, because they will 
be costly and because of the complexities of the research 
that is needed. 

Origin-destination <QD) surveys should be taken before and 
during the experiment* OD surveys should probably involve on¬ 
board surveys, followed by in-depth home interview surveys for 
relatively small sub-samples of riders* Changes in travel habits 
should be carefully assessed including new trips not previously 
made as well as all changes in trip patterns* The demonstration 
should last at least a year to allow habits to change? the full 
effects will actually take longer to be felt through decisions 
on auto purchases, residential location, etc. 

Consideration should be given to dividing a metropolitan area 
up into pie-shaped wedges differing as to fare policy* The 
service areas might include each of the following? (a) no 
fare at all, (b) off-peak no fare, (c) one or more low fares, 
and (d) no reduction. This could be difficult for local 
officials to do politically and may even be difficult for LJMTA 
to achieve. 

Use Of Gasoline Taxes to Support Hajor New Transit Initiatives . 

The 50% gas tax (about 30C gal.) analyzed would have far greater 

effect on oil consumption than any other action analyzed — 
about ten times as much effect as packages of ambitious pure 
transit incentive actions. It would have relatively little 
effect on transit ridership because gas price increases tend to 
have more effect on the long term fuel economy of autos than on 
short tern travel behavior* Nonetheless this rather modest 
effect on transit ridership is fully complementary with other 
actions such as transit fare reductions and expansion of 
transit service* 

The most important potential relationship between a major 
gasoline tax and transit, however, is not the effect on rider¬ 
ship but the potential it has for financing transit incentives. 
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A 30C gasoline tax would generate roughly $12 billion/year 
nationally, taking into account the effects of the tax in 
reducing auto travel. 

There has been a great deal of resistance to the application 
of gas taxes in this order of magnitude, based largely on 
the burden it would cause low and moderate income households 
who are dependent on automobile transportation for essential 
travel. This burden could be alleviated by selective tax 
rebates, as has been seriously proposed in draft legislation. 

What may not have been widely recognised, however, is the 
direct substitutability of transit within metropolitan 

areas , particularly if traha'i't^is" subsFarTtTaHy improved. 

A comprehensive legislative action might involve financing 
of some of the major new transit initiatives considered here 
from a major new gas tax that would affect only residents 
of metropolitan areas. To avoid the problems that would be 
caused by vastly differing retail prices from place to place, 
the tax could be applied nationwide but full {or partial) 
rebates of new fuel taxes could be provided to all residents 
of non-metropolitan areas and to all with low or moderate 
incomes. 

A 30C gas tax applied to residents of metropolitan areas 
would generate roughly $B 1/2 billion annually. Half of this 
amount, over $4 billion, should be sufficient to finance 
the Federal share of a major transit incentive program of 
the scale analyzed. Only about 4C per gallon tax would be 
required to finance an off peak no fare program. 

One simple mechanism to achieve a program of this type would 
be through the existing Highway Trust fund, channeling the 
funds added by the tax increase to the urban system program; 
comparatively moderate changes in the structure of the law 
would be required to achieve this. 

Use of parking Taxes to Encourage a Substantial Shift to 

Trang11 Where Feasiblei Selectively applied parking taxes 

could be one of the most effective actions possible. 

The specific action analyzed in this study was a parking 
tax of $1,50 applied to auto commuters (long term parkers) 
working in those portions of metropolitan areas well served 
by transit. 
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This tax would directly affect only about 201 of all employ¬ 
ment in metropolitan areas and less than 5% of all auto trips, 
yet it would have a significant effect on transit ridership 
— about a 15% increase, considerably greater than the gas 
tax. 

A disadvantage of this action taken alone is that the increase 
in transit ridership would be concentrated in the peak period, 
necessitating a 20 to 30% increase in the sire of the transit 
fleet and comparable increases in operating costs* When 
coupled with a no fare program however this effect is offset, 
particularly if it were an off-peak no fare progrant. 

The parking tax is very efficient from an energy conservation 
standpoint because more than 80% of the new transit riders 
would otherwise have been auto drivers. Additional fuel 
savings would be realized by substantial increases in car 
pooling — auto occupancy for affected trips is estimated 
to increase from about 1.17 to 1,40* 

If the application of such a parking tax was directly linked 
to the substantial improvement of transit in the same area, 
the tax would be more palatable. This is an important 
feature because of the resistance that parking tax plans 
have received in the past, A second, related feature is 
that the tax would not apply to short term parking in the 
areas taxed. Short term parking is used largely for 
shopping, personal business and the like, Down team merchants, 
who must compete with suburban merchants, seriously oppose 
taxes on short term parking. 

A nationally'applied parking tax of the type analyzed could 
generate up to about 1 billion dollars annually. However, 
the concept of a uniform $1.50 tax would be inappropriate 
in actual practice — a lesser amount would be justified in 
smaller metropolitan areas. 

The parking tax would be difficult if not impossible to 
apply directly by Congress, In addition to questions of 
authority and feasibility, there would be problems in de¬ 
fining precisely where the taxes would apply. An alternative 
approach would be for Congress to provide the incentive for 
state or local governments to implement such taxes by making 
Federal funds available for major transit improvements — 
provided that the parking tax is levied to generate 
additional funds for the local match. 
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Major Increases in the Level of Transit Operations . Doubling 
of the fleet of roll! tig “stock by is about this practical 

upper limit on delivery by manufacturers, allowing for 
needed replacements of old vehicles. 

Achievement of this objective would fully provide the capacity 
that would be needed to accommodate the demand for transit 
service generated by potential severe oil shortages in the 
future -- more than 2 1/2 times the level that would be required 
under a 6 million barrel per day reduction. 

It would also provide about a 501 greater expansion of the 
transit fleet than would be required to accommodate the 
lidership that would be induced by a national program to 
no fare transit. 

Doubling of transit service would increase peak period rider- 
ship by up to 251 and off-peak by up to 501. The peak-to- 
base ridership ratio would thereby increase, if this were 
combined with the other major actions discussed, the utiliza¬ 
tion of drivers and vehicles would be improved in the peak 
period with the increase in load factor being greater in the 
off-peak. 

The total national cost of doubling transit operations 
(excluding inflation) would be about $3 billion per year, 

$2 billion of which was included in the cost estimate stated 
above for no fare transit. To clarify: 

Operating cost of current national 
transit operations: 

Added cost of operations resulting from 
a no fare program due to increased 
ridership: 

Added cost if operations are further 
expanded to double current levels: 


TOTAL 

Initiativea within the Highway Prog ram to Give Priority to 

A iar 3 e niimper of inqiviouai actions can he H fpd 

as examples of significant measures that have been taken within 
the framework of the highway program to encourage public 
transportation. On the other hand, a great many more examples 


$3 billion/yr* 

$2 billion/yr, 
51 billion/yr. 
$6 billion/yr. 
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can be cited which have significant negative effects on 
transit and energy consumption. The negative examples include 
all highway improvements in metropolitan areas which provide 
additional capacity or speed the flow of traffic for automobiles 
bound for destinations well served by transit. This includes 
a large percentage of highway improvements in metropolitan 
areas. In addition there are a great many more examples of 
missed opportunities to assist transit and conserve energy. 

The basic problem is that the highway program has generally 
not been re-oriented as a positive instrument of public 
policy.to achieve today's widely accepted goals for urban 
transportation. The strong positive policy of encouraging the 
construction of the Interstate Highway System and other types 
of generai purpose highways, in urbanized areas and elsewhere, 
which developed in the 1950's, has generally been modified 
only to the extent of permitting states and localities to re¬ 
direct this major thrust if they take contrary initiative . 

Congress could achieve substantial short and long term ob¬ 
jectives associated with the encouragement of transit and 
the conservation of energy if the urban highway program were 
positively re-oriented to the achievement of these policies. 

This would mean that the emphasis would have to shift from 
the large scale construction of general purpose highways to 
construction of transit facilities and to operating measures 
to discourage auto use and encourage transit use, including 
the full array of actions which have proved effective: 

• bus priority lanes on existing streets; 

• construction of busways; 

• signalization and traffic engineering measures 
to give priority to transit; 

• bus ramps on existing freeways; 

• fringe parking; 

• peak period tolls and other pricing mechanisms; and 

• construction of transit shelters, stations, etc. 

Strong incentives and restrictions to insure achievement of 
these objectives could be built into the urban highway 
P ro 9 ra " 1 much the same way as the freeway construction 
incentives and restrictions were developed for the highway 
program a generation ago. 
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LONG MM CONSIDERATIONS 
Background 

In order to achieve long-run national energy and conservation 
objectives, federal policy affecting land development must be 
more closely tied to the provision of public transportation 
services. The patterns of metropolitan growth that exist 
today are neither conducive to transit usage nor to the reduc¬ 
tion of energy consumption. Given the developed status of 
metropolitan areas, actions which could be undertaken to 
effect the short term appear to be minimal. However, in the 
long term, actions could be initiated which would shape and 
guide development into more positive relationships with transit 
and energy. 

The predominant pattern of recent growth is sprawl, a distribu¬ 
tion of single-use centers of activity dispersed at low den¬ 
sities in the metropolitan landscape. This is a pattern which 
has been encouraged by diverse, uncoordinated public 
sector actions. The interstate highway program, and FHA and 
VA mortgage programs contributed to the out-migration from 
central cities. The growth which occurred in fringe areas 
has been largely scattered at low densities. In addition, 
zoning practices separated different uses from each other, 
which has resulted in single use activity areas. Rarely have 
residential developments, shopping centers, campus office 
developments or industrial parks been coiTtoined in close prox- 
imi ty« 

Because different activities are separated from each other, 
causing more and longer auto trips to be made, and because' 
densities do not usually generate sufficient demand for transit 
service, the sprawl development pattern consumes a greater 
amount of energy for transportation purposes than any other 
pattern according to "The Cost of Sprawl, 11 a report issued 
by the Council of Environmental Quality. 

The greater vehicle miles traveled associated with sprawl 
results in a minimum of 19% more air pollution than other 
patterns. Annually, there is at least 11% more sediment 
from erosion and 7% greater pollutants from storm run-offs. 
Economically, sprawl Is the most costly development pattern 
to construct and operate. It is most inefficient in terms of 
utilities, sewers, roads and other infrastructure. 

Alternative Development Patterns and their Relationship 

Eo~ Transit and Energy ~~ "" ~ 

There are alternative development patterns which public policy 
could help foster which could overcome some of today's energy 
problems. For instance, "The Cost of Sprawl" examined the 
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travel characteristics of different community prototypes 
comprised of various combinations of housing types. The findings 
indicate that with regard to gasoline consumption related 
only to transportation within prototypical communities of 
10,000 dwelling units, the low density sprawl pattern consumed 
approximately 855 barrels per day as compared with 695 barrels 
per day for low density clustered developments, a saving 
of 19% or 160 barrels daily. 

Based on Census Bureau projections, if 70% of the nation’s 
growth occurs on the fringe of metropolitan areas (as took 
place between 1960-1970), then by the year 2000 the suburbs 
will experience an increase of approximately 10 million new 
dwelling units. 

If these 10,000 dwelling units were to be developed in low 
density clustered patterns rather than low density sprawl, 
the 25-year energy savings would amount to approximately 
2,404,000 barrels of gasoline, assuming an equal number of 
units are built annually. 

In effect, if growth could be accommodated in single family 
detached dwellings in clustered rather than sprawl patterns 
as shown below, without any other initiatives , at the end of the 
25-year period tfre daily savings in gasoline would be 160,000 
barrels per day. This energy savings would be directly 
attributable to reduced automobile travel. It is therefore 
possible to maintain the single family home, and by shaping 
development patterns to realize a 19% annual reduction in 
energy consumption. In addition, because these patterns 
do not account for the leapfrog impact of scatteration on o. 
regional scale, the 19% is conservative. 

In addition to this type of action to influence the pattern 
of residential land use, other patterns of development could 
be fostered. Combining residential, employment, recreational 
and cultural uses in close proximity, alternative development 
patterns could become multi-use centers which contained a 
range and diversity of activities and physical characteristics. 
These compact, multi-use activity centers would be distributed 
in a regional setting, and organized into a network closely 
related to transportation facilities. 

Policy Implications 

In order to achieve the long-term benefits cited above, major 
public policy initiatives are required which would respond 
to the interrelationship between development and transit. 
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In particular, federal actions could seek to establish strong 
linkages between existing community development programs and 
transit programs in order to effect a coordinated national 
urban growth management policy. This policy could provide a 
framework to integrate a number of programs. For example, 
capital grants for sewerage systems and water supply systems 
could be tied to the availability of transit services in 
communities y and to specific development patterns. The HUD 
New Towns program could establish requirements for transit 
as a prerequisite for loan eligibility. Mortgages and sub¬ 
sidies for community development in fringe areas could be 
oriented toward multiuse, clustered activity centers related 
to transit. The street networks and infrastructure in new 
communities could be an expansion of the federal aid highway 
program funded by the trust fund. In effect, organized and 
systematic policies for public investment in infrastructure 
within existing programs could serve as an effective lever 
to guide and manage growth. 



FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

RURAL TRANSPORTATION 


MONDAY, JULY 21, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington } D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, lion. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bentsen, Randolph, Culver, Stafford, and 
Domenici. 

Senator Culver [presiding]. The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

I wonder if the witnesses would be kind enough to join us at the 
witness table at this time. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. CULVER, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator Uulver. The subject of this morning's hearing Is rural 
transportation. We shall reserve questioning of the panel until the 
completion of all the statements with the exception, if I might, of 
the initial witness, Mr. Johnson. 

I want to emphasize that the format that has been adopted for 
these hearings Is designed to encourage discussion among the panels, 
not iust an exchange between the members and our witnesses. 

The members of the subcommittee will direct questions to one or 
more of you, but we also want each of you to feel free to comment on 
the observations of each other and feel free to make comments, even 
when not specifically called upon. 

\N e hope in this manner to bring out more information than is pos¬ 
sible in a straight question-and-answer proceeding. 

The first witness I would like to call on this morning is Mr. M. L. 
Johnson, vice president, south-central region, National Association of 
County Engineers. I am very pleased to welcome you here, Mr. 
Johnson, as a representative of the National Association of County 
Engineers today. 

It is a particular pleasure to me because we come from the same 
county and the same State of low T a. We are really neighbors, and I 
have known Milton for many years. He is the county engineer for 
Clayton County, Iowa, which is my home county. 

( 1085 ) 
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A professional engineer, Mr. Johnson is s regional vice president of 
NACE, and prior to joining the Clayton County government in 1962, 
he was associated with the Iowa Highway Commission in Decorah, 
Iowa. He has a bachelor of science degree in civil engineering from 
Iowa State University. 

I believe your experience with transportation in our own State gives 
you a particular expertise to comment on the major needs and some 
of the problems of rural transportation in America today. 

I am confident you will contribute significantly to the subcommit¬ 
tee’s consideration of this issue which, needless to say, affects the life¬ 
style of so many people. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you here, as well as the other panelists. 

I wonder if you will proceed at this time with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF MILTON L. JOHNSON, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY ENGINEERS 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harold R. Sweet, president of NACE, asked me to represent 
the National Association of County Engineers, as he w r as unable to 
attend this hearing. 

Our association represents some 1,200 counties in the United States 
and out purpose is the advancement of engineering and management 
by providing a forum for the exchange of ideas and information aimed 
at improving the county engineering profession. 

In view r of this, we are here today to attempt to give this subcom¬ 
mittee some information that will help in the formation of legislation. 

The testimony which I am going to give here today, of course, was 
turned in, in detail, with some appendices to supplement my statement. 
I am just going to scan my report. 

The transportation picture in rural America in changing and chang¬ 
ing rather rapidly. The abandonment of railroads, of course, throws 
additional problems onto the rural road system and also the primary 
road system. 

Any time the trains quit running, those loads have to be carried on 
by some other means. In Iowa, for instance, we no longer have what is 
termed government acres. 

Therefore, all our cropland Is in production. We have a considerably 
larger amount of grain that is being produced each and every year. 
This grain has to be shipped. With the loss of railroads, all of this grain 
is shipped by truck; some of it to the terminals on the two bordering 
rivers; some'of it to larger rail terminals to be shipped from there by 
rail. 

One of the things that this does, on strictly the rural road, has 
caused the huge truck, the semi, the 73,000-pound load, to be loaded 
directly at the farm and taken the considerable distance to the larger 
terminal. 

It used to be that the small truck w r ould haul it to either a railhead 
or a barge landing and be reloaded from there. 

The number of loads, the size of the loads has made our problem 
much worse in the last several years along with the closing of the rails. 

We have problems, of course, wdthin certain city and public transit 
in the rural area where there is not sufficient movement to support 
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Large buses. I think that part of this problem could be solved by using 
smaller buses, maybe a little bit more frequent intervals and this type 
of thing. 

In Iowa, only 39 percent of our towns are served by innercity bus 
service of any sort. These buses do make a considerable number of 
trips with one, two, three passengers. These are the types of routes 
probably that should be studied in view of putting in a smaller bus. 

We have one thing going in Iowa which might be unique as far as 
public transit is concerned. We have a bus company at Decorah that 
supplies a fresh bus to two workers at a factory every Monday mora- 
ing. 

They drive the bus to work. They get their transportation free for 
doing this. They haul a full load of coworkers who pay for the bus. It 
saves on fuel and time and i t is an efficient operation as a bus company 
making money at this. This could be termed maybe a huge car pool. 
It is a working thing. 

In regard to the public transportation for the poor and elderly, I 
would like to associate myself to some testimony presented by PsAC 
Public Transportation Subcommittee before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs on June 18, 1975. 

This testimony is attached in full, but in this particular case the 
county of Cape May, N*J., had a whole series of federally funded 
programs for transportation of the poor and elderly. 

The county got all of these agencies together, bought their equip¬ 
ment and started providing a full service, and they are doing this at 
less cost and much greater efficiency than all of these scattered pro¬ 
grams. 

Our rural development is so dependent upon transporta tion, I think 
that the Appalachia case is a very glaring example of what can happen 
if we get good roads in a rural area, and particularly in depressed 
areas. 

The new industries that have located down there, something like 
1 1 149 since 1965, employing some 200,000 people, these are the types 
of things that can go on with the good road system. 

Public transportation, fixed rail, is not practical in the extreme rural 
areas, whether it be for commodities or people. You have to gather 
this together. Even in the heyday of the railroads, nothing was loaded 
directly onto the rail at the farm. It still had to be transported to a 
railhead. 

Another document which I have attached to my testimony is a 
statement made by Mr. Bernie Lieder/ from Polk County, Minn,, who 
was president of NACE at the time he testified before this subcom¬ 
mittee, 1 just wanted to review his statement as I agree with him about 
the serious problem of inadequately funding of the rural transporta¬ 
tion and the restrictions provided by the 1973 Federal Highway Act, 
which calls for cutting back the Federal-aid system to only major 
collective routes. 

This took out, roughly, half of the Federal-aid system, Federal-aid 
secondary system, and in many counties it eliminated any possibility 
of spending Federal-aid money on the system as these were the routes 
that had been upgraded. 


of tb * SubeommltU* on Tr&nuportiition held in 
hearings' 24, 10<5 * Hl * statement may he found In Part 1, p. 132 of these 
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The Federal-aid secondary moneys that would have been spent on 
the minor collectors is no longer available to these counties. Along 
with that, we developed another Federal system called off-system, 
with the money which was appropriated for the system. 

They have come down from the Federal Highway Administration 
with the rules for spending this money and thev are just about identical 
to the Federal-aid secondary system, with all the red tape and every¬ 
thing involved. We see this as development of a further system and 
that is not, I don't believe the intent of this Congress. 

One of our very serious problems, of course, is our bridge problem. 
In Iowa alone, we have 3,400 bridges on our Federal-aid secondary 
system which have been posted for less than legal axle loads. 

In our local system, we have 10,400, deficient bridges. The total cost 
of replacing these bridges is right at $800 million for strictly the 
secondary system in Iowa. 

The money problem has been compounded, of course, by the infla¬ 
tion. The way we wind up budgeting money on our local roads, we 
figure out a maintenance budget of what we have to have to maintain 
what we have got and then what is left over goes into construction. 

In my own case 3 years ago we budgeted 36 percent constructions; 
last year, 21 percent; this year, 8 percent. If we keep going the way 
we are going, next year we will have no local money tor construction. 

It will all have to go into maintenance. As county engineers and not 
as elected officials responsible for allocating the taxes and the Govern¬ 
ment funds, we in NACE are not taking a specific position on the 
future of the trust fund. 

Whatever the merit of these various proposals would be, I think 
that the highway system is so crucial to our Nation's economic well¬ 
being, regardless of whatever reemphasis on railroad transportation 
or other modes are developed, we must retain a basic semblance of a 
Federal aid program. 

While we are developing potential alternatives to our current 
dependence on the highway transportation, I believe that it is impera¬ 
tive that we continue to fund our basic existing highway system. 

We simply cannot afford to let our secondary road system further 
deteriorate as we are now doing. 

Senator Culver. Mr. Johnson, I want, if I could, to pursue with 
you a few aspects of your testimony. First is with regard to the need 
for adequate funding in the area of bridge repair work. 

In your testimony, you touch on this problem and point out the 
unique problem we face in our own State concerning deteriorating 
bridges. Iowa received somewhere in the neighborhood of $584,000 
from the Federal Government for bridge repair and replacement in 
fiscal year 1975, and I think you are talking in ballpark terms about 
a real need now in our own State alone of in the neighborhood of $8 
million. 

The proposed funding in this area is of concern to me. What do 
you think of the administration's proposal to remove the category 
for bridge repair and replacement from the Federal aid highway 
program? 

Mr. Johnson. First of all, the figure is $800 million. I am personally 
not in favor of categorical money. We have situations where counties 
have concentrated on bridges and let their roads go. Consequently 
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they do not have a major bridge problem. Thev have a major road 
problem. When we start giving categorical money it hurts the area 
or the county that was looking along that particular line. 

I hesitate to say they were foresighted or backward—either one. 
I hey were looking along the lines of bridge replacement. They thought 
that was the most important thing. 

Some of the other counties did not think that. Consequently they 
built their roads first and let their bridges go. When we start getting 
categorical moneys then the one that guessed wrong is hurt. 

I would far rather see it be such as our Federal aid secondary money 
is right now either that or revenue sharing. 

Senator Culver. The 1973 Highway Act followed DOT’s recom¬ 
mendation as you point out and designated that the Federal aid 
secondary system is one containing only major rural collector routes. 

How many miles of road in Clayton County for example were 
affected by this decision? Do you know offhand? 

Mr. Johnson, J here would be about 183 miles I believe. It is right 
in that area. 

Senator Culver, 183? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Culver, Has the decision to eliminate minor rural roads 
from the program adversely affected the maintenance and upgrading 
of rural roads? 1 

Mr. Johnson. It hasn’t yet because the minors have not been 
eliminated. It won’t be until next July. 

Senator Culver. How much money is needed in your county and 
then again in Iowa throughout the State for the maintenance and 
upgrading of roads? Do you have any ballpark figures? 

Mr. Johnson, No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Culver. Perhaps you could provide those for the record 
for the State if you wmuld. Do you know offhand just about Clayton 
County alone? I*or example what percentage of roads do you think 
are in serious need of upgrading? 

Mr, Johnson. Percentage? Probably 30 percent are at the point of 
what you would call worn out. 

Senator Culver, Is that an unusual figure? 

Mr, Johnson. 1 would say that it is about par for eastern Iowa, 
North central loiva is a little bit better off and southern lo’wa is 
wmrse off. 

[Mr. Johnson’s written statement and additional comments sub¬ 
sequently supplied follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF MILTON JOHNSON t F,E, 

ENGINEER OF CLAYTON COUNTY, IOWA, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY ENGINEERS BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION, U.S, SENATE, JULY 21, 1975 

Mr, Chairman, 

My name is Milton L, Johnson, County Engineer of Clayton County 
Iowa, and a Regional Vice President of the National Association of 
County Engineers CNACE), Mr. Harold R, Sweat, President of NACE, 
asked me to represent him since he was unable to travel to Washington 
D,C, at this time. The only organization in its field—founded in 
1956—NACE is an affiliated organization of the National Association 
of Counties, but has its own elected officers, constitution and 
by-laws, NACE has a three-fold objective of service to our 1,200 
individual memberss to advance county engineering and management by 
providing a forum for the exchange of ideas and information aimed at 
improving the county engineering profession; to foster and stimulate 
the growth of individual state organizations of county engineers; 
and to improve relations and the spirit of cooperation among county 
engineers and other agencies in the solution of mutual problems. We 
deeply appreciate this opportunity to present our views as the Sub¬ 
committee considers the very significant problems of rural transports 
tion facing this nation in the next quarter century, 

TOE CHANGING NATURE OF TRANSPORTATION 

As you all know, the transportation picture in rural America 
hae been gradually changing for many years. There are a few develop¬ 
ments, however, which cause an immediate serious impact on one mode 

r 

or another of transportation. One of these is the abandonment of 
railroads. Abandonment has an immediate and significant impact on 
the road system in the area which loses the rail service. On the 
surface, it appears that the rail lines that have been closed are 
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spur lines carrying a relatively light traffic load. However, in 
many cases, if the branch line is not there to feed the main line, 
the main line traffic also drops off because once the commodities are 
loaded on a truck the tendency is for that truck to haul it to its 
destination, even though it is a relatively long distance. This 
increases the load on the entire road system from the farm all the 
way to the ultimate destination. 

Beginning with semi-trucks loaded right at the farm, 73,000 pound 
loads are being pulled over all types of granular surface roads, over 
all of the bridges on strictly rural local systems, from there to the 
primary system, and on to the Interstate or to the market place. 

In addition to changes resulting from rail abandonment, changes 
in the nature of American farming are also impacting the nature of 
our rural transportation problems. Production per acre is up and the 
amount of commodities being shipped to market is considerably increased. 
For example, in the dairy industry, at one time the bulk of milk was 
separated and fed to the livestock on the farm and only the cream was 

hauled to town. Now the entire product is hauled - instead of 

having S percent of the weight, 100 percent of it is hauled daily to 
the marketing or manufacturing plant. All of this agricultural progress 
has increased the weight that is carried over rural roads by a far 
greater amount than the increase in number of vehicles would indicate. 
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THE PROBLEMS Or RURAL PUBLIC TRANSIT AND INTERCITY BUS SERVICE 

In most rural areas, there is no public transportation. Yet, 
the need is great and growing greater. Since the population i6 widely 
dispersed, most trips in rural areas are long distance trips. The 
rising cost of gasoline makes provision of some sort of public trans¬ 
portation for rural areas more imperative than ever. 

Such public transportation facilities as do exist in rural 
areas are severely limited in their ability to meet the real needs of 
rural residents. Either they are intercity private systems, with fixed 
routes and schedules that cannot be adjusted to local needs -- or they 
are fragmented programs, supported by federal categorical grants and 
designed to meet the special needs of relatively small numbers of 
specific people. 

I believe that intercity bus service needs to be re-thought and 
alternative types of service developed. In Iowa, 39 percent of towns 
are served by intercity bus service. However, many of these buses 
make numerous trips with only one or two passengers, which is obviously 
very costly both financially and energy-wise. 

I would suggest two possible alternatives. One is the use of 
station wagons and vans for intercity service instead o^ costly, 
inefficient full-size passenger buses. Another possibility is already 
being operated by the Scenic Hawkeye Stages bus company which provides 
a freshly maintained bus each week to two factory workers who are 
employed as part-time drivers for their co-workers, with no dead¬ 
heading. The worker-drivers get free transportation to work; their 
co-workers pay for their ride, wh\ph is cheaper than driving; the full 
bus load provides efficient service; and the bus company is realizing 
a reasonable profit. 
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In regard to public transportation for the poor and elderly, 

I would like to associate myself with testimony presented by NACo 

Public Transportation Subcommittee Chairman Ralph G.Caso before the 

Senate Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Affairs on June 18, 1975. 

He cited one solution to rural public transportation being developed 

in rural Cape May County, New Jersey. I quote from his testimony: 

M I think that it is poor public policy to encourage the 
continuation or proliferation of these fragmented, categorical 
and very costly programs. Instead, we should allow public 
transportation agencies more flexibility to develop unified 
transportation services. Giving these agencies the authority 
to use UHTA funds for operating expenses, instead of limiting 
them to capital expenditures, will go a long way towards 
encouraging more imaginative approaches to public transportation 
planning, such as the program already underway in Cape May 
County in New Jersey. Cape May county is one of the least 
populated, most rural counties, in that state. Its largest town 
has only 8,000 people. The county traffic department is now 
coordinating one bus system to serve the needs of people who 
were previously served by 30 independently-operated transportation 
programs which were funded by various health and social services 
projects. Each project, instead of operating its own program, 
now pays the county for providing transportation for its 
clients. Actual service has expanded significantly -- and the 
ultimate goal is to extend the service to the general public 
as well." # 

In counties like Cape May, where there are already vehicles 

available, the prime need is for coordinating the many available 

programs and running the kind of unified public transportation service 

system that is now being developed there. 

Another example of duplicated services due to more than one 

agency being involved is in my own county of Clayton, Iowa, where 

the federal government is paying a person to sit on the phone four 

afternoons a week to receive telephone calls from the elderly who in 

turn are picked up and transported to the hairdressers, grocery store 

or whatever on two afternoons a week by volunteer drivers furnishing 

their own transportation. Just down the hall from this telephone 
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operator is another one who is also funded by a federal agency to 
answer the phone in regards to anyone needing the services of the 
homemaker service* This duplication of these types of services is 
a good example for the need for coordination of the many, many federal 
programs * 

RELATIONSHIP OF TRANSPORTATION TO RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In regard to the considerable economic impact of transportation 
in rural areas, I would refer the Subcommittee to evidence documented 
as a result of experience of the Appalachian Regional Commission- 
As the members of this Subcommittee are aware, ARC has a system of 
development highways interconnecting with the Interstate System. 

A study completed two or three years ago indicated that more than 
three fifths of all new industrial locations were within twenty 
minutes of a new highway and almost one half were within ten minutes 
of a new highway* Even before many major sections of the Appalachian 
corridors were open to traffic, Il*i9 new plants had located near these 
highways since 1965. Total new employment at these plants was estimated 
to be 2 00,ODD workers. 

In our own area in Iowa we have had several industries located 
strictly because of highway transportation being available- The 

9 

latest one in northeast Iowa for instance, is a Sara Lee plant at 
New Hampton* There, prime consideration was a good highway system; 
second consideration was the labor force in the area. Many other 
examples, including industrial development around interchanges on the 
Interstate system and the addition or expansion of industries along 
any good highway, point to the vital impact of good access to trans¬ 
portation on rural development * - 
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RURAL HIGHWAY PROBLEMS 

Although we are vitally concerned with rail and personal transit 
problem, we believe that even if we are to meet our rural needs for 
improvements in these modes, the primary need in rural areas is for 
highways. Even if the ideal rail freight system were developed to 
carry rural farm products, this service is never again likely to 
carry less than carload shipments—-even in the heyday of the railroad, 
there was not a single shipment loaded directly onto the rail car at 
the farm- Transport from farm to rail yard will most likely continue 
to he provided by truck, traveling on public roads- And no matter how 
well we might develop rural public transportation systems, our 
dispersed rural population will continue to depend on the automobile 
for personal transportation to work, shopping, and essential services. 
That public transportation which will develop in rural ares will 
generally be motor vehicle transit over the roadbeds of our public 
highways. 

Assuming the prime importance of our rural road system, 1 want 
to make clear that we are not referring to any major new construction — 
basic rural roads are In place. We are talking about upgrading and 
reconstruction of vital systems of public 

In this regard, there are three primary problems which I shall 
address briefly. Two of these are discussed by Bernard Lieder, County 
Engineer of Polk County, Minnesota, and then-President of HACE, who 
testified before this'Subcommittee in its hearings in Minot, North 
Dakota, on May 24, 1375. 

I am attaching Mr. Lieder's statement as a means to documenti 

(1) the serious problems impacting the adequacy of future 
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rural transportation as a result of the restriction 
provided in the 1973 Highway Act which calls for cutting 
back the Federal aid secondary system to only "major” 
collector routes; and 

(2) the illogical development called the "Off-System” 
program with its level of funding so inadequate and 
degree of red tape so great that it only further frag¬ 
ments an already over-categorized Federal aid program. 

I am also submitting a copy of resolutions dealing with these two 
problems adopted by the National Association of Counties on June 25, 
1975, both of which were initiated by NACE. We were also joined in 
the resolution on Off-System Roads by the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

Another issue addressed in Mr. Lieder's statement is the oft- 
repeated problem of the terrible state of disrepair of this nation’s 
highway bridges. In addition to the figures cited from Minnesota, I 
point to result of my neighboring state of Indiana's County Bridge 
Inspection Program. That survey identified 9,585 bridges unsafe for 
legal axle weights. More than 6,500 bridges were found to be unsafe 
for standard-size school buses. Estimated cost for essential repair 
or reconstruction is $115.6 million. 

In my own state of Iowa, we have 3,400 bridges on our Federal 
aid secondary system which have to be posted for less than legal 

axle loads-replacement cost estimates exceed $250 million. In 

addition, we have posted 10,400 bridges on local road systems for 
less than legal loads--replacement of these is estimated at over 
$546 million. 

•t rx* P °f 2^I_ p of c *hii n fo C 2Lnt! b " rln « 
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FUNDING PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 

It is easy to note the wide disparity between estimated costs 
and funds, available to deal with our bridge problems. These same 
problems affect every aspect of rural transportation. I would 
hesitate to join those who are guessing at the possible costs of 
revitalising our critically sick rail industry, though the need 
for some form of public subsidy is clear. Development of rural 
public transportation to conserve energy and improve accessibility 
of the rural poor and elderly to needed services is a costly matter. 

At the same time, the impact of inflation is critically affecting 
our primary mode of rural transportation—-our public roads. And this 
problem is a double-edged sword. Construction costs are soaring while 
simply maintaining the existing system is eating away at our basic 
fiscal resources. 

It is mandatory to maintain existing roads at a minimal level; 
therefore, the first amount of local money that is budgeted goes into 
basic maintenance of the present system. What remains goes into con¬ 
struction or reconstruction. In my own case, three years ago we 
budgeted 36% of our county roads budget for construction—last year 

21%“—this year only 8%, because of inflation in maintenance costs. 

* 

The only source of funds for this maintenance was from the construction 
budget. 

We do believe that maintenance of the local system is a local 
and state problem and.should not have to be dealt with by the 
federal government. However, the federal gas tax that is presently 
being collected, I believe, needs to be continued to be returned to 
the highway system. 
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There have been many proposals about changing the system--- 
all the way from directing part of highway user revenues into the 
general fund of the federal government to part of it going back to 
state governments, usually with at least enough left in the Trust 
Fund to complete the Interstates, 

As County Engineers, not finance experts or elected officials 
responsible for allocating tax and intergovernmental funds, we in 
NACE have not taken a specific position on the future of the Highway 
Trust Fund, Whatever the merit of these various proposals may be, 
however, I think that the highway system is so crucial to our nation's 
economic well-being, regardless of whatever reemphasis on railroad 
transportation or other modes is developed, we must retain a basic 
semblance of a Federal aid highway program> While we are developing 
potential alternatives to our current dependence on highway trans¬ 
portation* I believe it is imperative that we continue to fund our 
basic existing highway system, We simply cannot afford to let our 
secondary road system further deteriorate, as we are now doing. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY NACo AND TO BE FORWARDED TO THE SECRETARY OF TRANS¬ 
PORTATION WITH A REQUEST FOR ACTION 

To be consisent with the intent of Congress to reduce red tape 
and recognizing the inflationary Impact on local jurisdictions 
repsonsible for management of off-systcm roads, making it difficult, 
if not impossible, to provide matching funds normally associated 
with Federal-aid highway programs, NACo urges the Secretary to 
utilize the discretionary authority established by Section 122, 
Federal Aid Highway Amendment of 197m, to make off-highway system 
funds available to the states for distribution on a fair and 
equitable basis to appropriate jurisdictions as grants, in the_ 
true sense of the word, without requirement for matching. It is 
also requested that regulations enacted by DOT governing the use 
of off-system funds permit maximum practical flexibility as to 
required design standards and compliance with procedures and 
regulations pertaining to the use of other classes of Federal-aid 
funds. t 




adopted June 25, 1975, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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RESOLUTION 
COLLECTOR RQAOS 


WHEREAS, the 1973 Federal Highway Act provides !n Sec* 148(b) (2) that 
"after June 30, 1976, the Fcdoral-old secondary system shall consist of 
rural major col lector routes," and 

WHEREAS, restricting the use of FAS funds to only the more important routes 
wt11: (l) exclude some counties frow FAS funding entirely; (2) will severely 

handicap the flexibility of administration in prograntnlmg projects; and (3) 
win concentrate funding on those routes where the highest eriorlfy has 
previously been concentrated end, thereby, by-pass construction on the 
lesser routes; and (4> reverse the past Influence for better standards 
and engineering; and (5) place the secondary system on a higher functional 
classification basis than the urban system; and (6) will tend to promote 
even roro categorical programs of narrow usage; and 

WHEREAS, the reduction of the FAS system to nearly one-third of I ts present 
size will apparently contravene the Intent of Congress to concurrently 
upgrade both the Urban and Rural local systems, 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, that the Congress be respectfully reguested fo 
strike the word major from the language In Subsection 10312) f?) gt the 
1973 Highway Act, and that a copy of this resolution bo sent to the Secretary 
of Transportation and each State Highway and Transportation Department, 


adopted on June, 23, 1975, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OF MILTON L, JOHNSON, P.E, 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTY ENGINEERS FOR THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON TRANS¬ 
PORTATION, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 0,3. SENATE, 

JULY 21, 1975 

In the course of the hearing. Senator Culver asked 
about the maintenance and reconstruction costs of the 
roads in Iowa, Attached is a short table showing the 
figures from the latest needs study which was conducted 
in 1971 and updated in 1973 and the dollars updated again 
in 1974. Details show the mileage, construction needs, 
maintenance needs, administration needs and total annual 
needs for the four jurisdictions, that is state, counties, 
cities and state park and instutitional roads. 

I would like to further comment on Mr. Coupal's re¬ 
mark concerning the administrations setting of priorities, 

Mr, Coupal stated that the administration bill reflects 
a concern for the roads and streets of the nation as well 
as the economic situation, I believe that the testimony 
that was given in regard to the Apalachia area and what it 
has done for the economy there points out very dramatically 
the fact that we have to keep our road system readily usable 
or we are going to suffer economically for the lack of good 
rural transportation. I would also like to re-emphasize 
that without a fairly certain assured funding, economic 
planning cannot be done in an industry such as the road con- 

j 

struction industry where it takes from three to ten years 
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from the inception of a project until it is built. Plac¬ 
ing half of the federally collected fuel tax into the gen¬ 
eral fund certainly is not going to give us that assurance 
and is not going to help the money shortage. 

As long as there is such a desperate need for more 
money for roads I don't believe that the solution to the 
needs of the other transportation modes or the other areas 
of the economy should be attempted to be solved by creating 
an even greater shortage of money for the highways* 

Mr. Coupal knows from his experience in Iowa what hap¬ 
pens when money does not come at a predictable rate. Several 
years ago, due to some released funds, Iowa had more money 
than they were prepared to spend for roads* Therefore, an 
apparent surplus existed for a short time and the State 
Legislature looked at the amount of money which they thought 
was a surplus in the road fund and diverted the money that 
would normally have gone into the road use tax fund to some 
general fund expenditures. The following year when plans 
were available and projects were ready to be let, the money 
was not there. This is a result of a yoyo effect of large 
increases or decreases from year to year in funding, I re¬ 
emphasize that we need a on-going program with some assur¬ 
ance of the amount of money that will be available so that 
construction can be done on a relatively uniform basis which 
will result in economy as well as a better highway transpor¬ 
tation system. 
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Senator Culver* Thank you. 

^ Senator Stafford [presiding]. Thank you, Senator Culver. The 
Chair's intention now is to go on with the balance of the panelists 
who have prepared speeches or are expected to make a statement. 

The Chair was a little late in getting here because of a meeting at 
the White House. We understand that the members of the panel have 
been requested to confine their statements to 15 minutes. If the 
written statements are longer than that, they will be included in the 
record in full. But the committee would appreciate it if the statements 
could be limited to about 15-minute oral presentations. 

We arc going to invite the three panelists who we understand are 
prepared to talk to us to go ahead and then we will ask the other 
contributing members of the panel to join with you in a general 
discussion. 

At this point, the Chair will invite Mr, Charles Webb, president, 
National Association of Motor Bus Owners, to be the first of the 
succeeding three speakers. 

Mr. Webb. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES WEBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OWNERS 

Mr, Webb. Yes, Mr, Chairman, members of the subcommittee. 
I am here on behalf of the National Association of Motor Bus Owners 
to present our views on the future of the highway program and in 
particular on transportation problems of rural America. 

We have about 450 operator members and they provide bus pas¬ 
senger service to about 15,000 communities and 14,000 of those have 
no other common carrier passenger service. 

Last year the Congress authorized the expenditure of approxi¬ 
mately $2 billion a year for the improvement of urban mass trans¬ 
portation, Tins Congress has approved subsidies of $1.1 billion for 
Amtrak, which serves mainly major cities, 

We believe the time has now come to launch a major effort for the 
improvement of public transportation for the residents of rural and 
small urban areas. We think our industry can play a vital role in any 
such program. 

Section 4{c) of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 provides 
that not to exceed $500 million shall be available exclusively for 
assistance in areas other than urbanized areas, but goes on to provide 
that such funds shall not be available for the payment of operating 
subsidies. 

It is not entirely clear to me at least whether the Congress intended 
these funds to be used for the improvement of purely local trans¬ 
portation within rural and small urban areas or whether the Congress 
also intended to improve public passenger transportation between 
such areas and ihe urbanized areas* 

Intercity bus transportation between rural and small urban areas 
on trie one hand and urbanized areas on the other cannot be improved 
significantly by capital grants alone. Our members are able to acquire 
the facilities necessary for adequate bus transportation, but our 
members cannot be expected to maintain, extend, or improve service 
which must be conducted at a loss. 
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A program to improve mass transportation for the residents of rural 
and small urban areas involves three types of bus transportation. 
First, we have the transportation which is wholly within rural areas?. 
Then there is transportation wholly within the small urban areas 
which have a population of between 5,000 and 50,000, 

W e have no particular interest in those two types of rural and small 
urban transportation. We believe the most important type of trans¬ 
portation for persons who reside in isolated communities is the sendee 
that can be provided by intercity buses. 

Those who reside in rural areas and in small urban areas should 
have convenient public transportation to insure access to employment 
opportunities, health care institutions, shopping centers, educational 
facilities, cultural activities, and the other services and attractions 
which are normally concentrated in urbanized areas. 

That is the type of service provided by intercity bus operators, 

I have already mentioned that our members provide the only public 
passenger service to 14,00(1 communities. Still the quantity of service 
provided by intercity bus operators anti particularly the smaller 
operators has been curtailed over the years. 

The number of passenger carriers regulated by the ICC lias declined 
from about 1,600 in 1050 to 1,130 in the mid-1960*s down to 980 
today. Traffic volume has decreased markedly, particularly on 
regularly scheduled routes. 

These service cutbacks have been concentrated on the routes 
serving sparsely settled areas and communities which are not located 
on the Interstate Highway System. 

Over the past 20 years, many routes have been abandoned and over 
many other routes the number of schedules has been reduced. 

In addition, service is now being performed over many routes at a 
loss and in time operators will find it necessary to discontinue that 
unecon omica 1 service. 

So, Mr, Chairman, our association offers for the subcommittee’s 
consideration a proposed title V for the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1975, which is set forth in the appendix to my statement. I am not 
going to read that amendment, but I would like to summarize it and 
to answer any questions you may have. 

If the Congress concludes it is desirable to improve and to extend 
intercity bus transportation for the benefit of residents of rural and 
small urban areas, it should recognize that the laws and procedures 
which have been designed for urban mass transportation simply will 
not work. 

For example, it would not be feasible to require a dozen or so com¬ 
munities proposed to be served by an intercity bus route to engage in 
comprehensive transportation planning or to require that hearings bn 
held in each such community. 

Because intercity bus transportation unlike urban mass transporta¬ 
tion is not localized, a requirement that applications be initiated by 
the local public bodies of the communities proposed to be served would 
be impractical. 

Therefore, in the amendments we have suggested applications for 
assistance could be initiated by intercity bus operators and filed with 
the ^tate regulatory commission or other State agencies responsible 
for regulating the rights and services of motor carriers. 
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The State regulatory commissions, in most eases, are already re¬ 
sponsible for determining whether bus passenger service should be 
ini tiled* curtailed or discontinued. 

Our members are convinced they can provide intercity bus transpor¬ 
tation to residents of rural and small urban areas much more economi¬ 
cally and much more efficiently than any public agency, the employees 
of which are likely to have very limited transportation experience. 

Thus, in our proposed amendments, we have provided that a pref¬ 
erence in performing a subsidized rural transportation service be ac¬ 
corded to those private bus operators who have provided public pas¬ 
senger transportation over the routes or within the general area of the 
assisted project. 

Under the amendments, we have submitted operating subsidies for 
the continuation, extension or improvement of intercity bus transpor¬ 
tation would be provided in the following manner. 

An intercity bus operator who could no longer provide service to 
rural and small urban communities except at a loss would apply to the 
State regulatory commission either for authority to discontinue the 
service or to continue it with Federal operating assistance. 

If the State regulatory commission found that the service in ques¬ 
tion was required by the public convenience and necessity, it would 
forward the application to the Department of Transportation, recom¬ 
mending that the service be continued under a contract with the 
appropriate State agency. 

Under such a contract, the intercity bus operator might undertake 
to perform the service found to he necessary at $1 per bus mile and to 
return all passenger and express revenues derived from the operation 
to the contracting agency. 

Under such contractual arrangements, a vast amount of existing 
service now threatened with abandonment and a vast amount of new 
intercity bus service could be provided at modest cost and perhaps for 
as lit tie at 10 or 20 cents per bus mile. 

Under the program we have proposed, we believe intercity bus 
transportation could be provided to residents of rural and small urban 
areas for as little as 2 or 3 cents per passenger mile. My comparison, on 
many of Am Irak's routes outside of the Northeast corridor, the sub¬ 
sidy on a par passenger mile basis, runs as high as K) or 15 cents. 

We do not suggest that Federal operating assistance be provided 
out of the highway trust fund. If in the basic concept of the fund is 
retained, as we believe it should be, the rural transportation program 
we recommend would be financed frern general funds already commit¬ 
ted by the provisions of section 4(c) of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act. 

The Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1973 and 1974 provide for rural 
highway public transportation demonstration programs but the guide¬ 
lines for these programs were not issued until April 11, 1975. 

One great weakness in that legislation is iis failure to authorize 
operating assistance for existing service which is unprofitable and 
which sooner or later must be discontinued. 

In the legislation we have proposed, no provision has been made for 
State matching, because only a few States now have programs for 
assisting intercity bus transportation in rural and small urban areas. 
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State matching should be required, in our opinion, following a 4-year 
demonstration period. 

If the committee is receptive to the general purpose of the amend¬ 
ments we have proposed, i will be happy to work with the committee 
and its staff in perfecting the language in question. 

In conclusion, I again want to thank the subcommittee for the 
privilege of appearing here today and presenting the views of the inter¬ 
city bus industry on this important matter. 

Thank you* 

Senator Stafford* Thank you very much, Mr* Webb* It is a very 
help!ul sta tensent. 

The Chair will now invite Dr* Saltzman to give us the benefit of his 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SALTZMAN, DIRECTOR* TRANSPORTATION 
INSTITUTE, NORTH CAROLINA A. & T. UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Saltzman* My name is Arthur Saltzman and I am the director 
of the transportation institute at North Carolina A* & T. State 
University which is located in Greensboro, N*C. 

We have been associated with rural transportation for a number of 
years as a result, of some research projects that we have been doing for 
the Department of Transportation. 1 am delighted to he invited as a 
witness. I believe much of our work can be very useful in the form illa¬ 
tion of national policy* 

This research has allowed us to see firsthand the importance of 
providing rural public transportation services and, as a result of the 
many field trips that 1 myself have made, 1 am convinced that people 
who do not have access to automobiles in the rural areas are more 
transportation disadvantaged than persons in urban areas who are 
similarly without automobiles* 

Rural people who cannot afford an automobile, elderly persons who 
are not able k drive, are quite isolated and without access to employ¬ 
ment, shopping, anti social services* Our research projects are funded 
by the Research and Education Division of the Urban Mass Trans¬ 
portation Administration and the Department of Transportation’s 
Office of University Research* 

Having introduced some of these sources of the testimony, let me 
proceed to summarize some of the results of our research and make 
some suggestions as to how to provide better public transportation in 
rural areas* 

There are a number of subject areas, each of which are listed in our 
testimony* I will proceed with them in order* First I think it will be a 
mistake if we try to apply urban technology in the rural areas in the 
public transportation arena. 

The level of service needed to meet the needs of the rural areas is 
not nearly as high as in the urban areas* What is needed are specialized 
systems that provide demand-responsive transportation on a weekly 
or daily basis. 

The theme of providing personalized transportation services to rural 
transit users is one that is especially important to serving the elderly 
and the handicapped. Transportation planners in general in the rural 
areas have to become more sensitive to the individual needs and trip 
making desires of persons who need public transportation. 
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The second item I would like to address is how we go about interpret¬ 
ing cost data. Certainly cost is one of the main items we look at in any 
public transportation proposal. In our own analysis of 12 existing 
systems that were providing rural transportation, we found per 
passenger trip round costs that averaged from $3.86 to $10.51 with an 
average cost of $6.71 for a round trip; quite high unless you start 
analyzing what that all means. 

These were in fact very reasonable costs given the distances that had 
to be covered. Consider that the average round trip was 97 miles. In 
addition, we found farily efficient utilization cf the vehicles. Something 
like 65 percent load factors were being achieved in these rural systems, 
whereas in most urban areas, the average load factors are well below 50 
percent. These high load factors allowed the cost per passenger mile to 
average 6.9 cents which compares quite well with urban systems. 

I think that goes back to the previous point that I made that 
demand-responsive transportation which takes into account the in¬ 
dividual needs of the transportation disadvantaged will allow them 
much better services in addition to farily efficient services. 

Our research in general has indicated that among the systems wo 
visited, important mobility needs were being satisfied in a very cost- 
effective manner even though the per passenger trip costs were high. 

The next item I would like to comment on concerns the consolida¬ 
tion of resources. I have spent a lot of time talking to the planners 
in rural areas and listening to their problems. One of the things that 
comes through loud and clear, and very often is the need for con¬ 
solidating the large number of existing funding sources that currently 
allow them to provide transportation services. 

Suanne Brooks, who is on the Expanded Metro Mobility Task 
Force in region IV, counted up well over 30 separate sources of public 
transportation funds that were being used by various public transpor¬ 
tation facilities in rural areas. 

Senator Domenici. How manv? 

Mr. Saltzman. At least 30. 'I'hat was a first count. In her revised 
statement, it is going to be well over 50. I am suggesting to this sub¬ 
committee that an interagency group be formed such as the task 
force that I referenced in region IV, this interagency group should 
be commissioned to review the funding legislation and the regulations 
that exist both at the Federal and State level and then come back to 
this committee to make recommendations as to how to eliminate the 
duplications and inefficiencies apparent in a large number of inflexible 
funding sources. 

There are some local people out there who are doing a good job of 
consolidating sources. There are a number of very efficient operations 
who have combined a number of sources from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, from the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion and the Department of Labor. They have taken local, State, and 
Federal resources and put them together into a coordinated specialized 
transit service. Let me describe one such effort in Delaware. 

The Delaware Authority for Specialized Transportation (DAST) 
was created by the legislature specifically to provide an agenev that 
could consolidate these resources. In almost every case that we looked 
at in Delaware, the cost to the agency that was then buying transpor¬ 
tation services from DAST was lower than if they had been trying 
to provide it themselves. 
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Local efforts of coordination are also important. During our visits 
to the sites that were conducting rural systems, we found some that 
were very successful in providing transportation services to more than 
just one agency. 

Typically, the systems we looked at were started from a grant from 
OE0 and used to provide client services for people visiting the Com¬ 
munity Action Agencies. A number of enterprising Community Action 
Agency managers were going out and finding a way of getting purchase 
of service contracts from otner agencies. 

Mr. Johnson’s reference to Cape May County was very poignant 
because John Salvesen the manager of Cape May County lias now 
gone beyond just one county that he has consolidated and has 8 to 12 
counties in the southern New Jersey area coming together to form a 
consolidated service. It is fairly clear it will provide a much higher 
level of service to the elderly at a reasonable cost. 

I think that it is also interesting to note that the manager is a 
traffic safety engineer who decided he wanted to do something for 
the local people who had severe mobility problems. He is a good 
example of skilled managers and planners, which leads to my next 
comment. 

When we went out and looked at these various systems, we began 
to realize how important the manager was. Let me just summarize 
my entire written statement on this topic by saying what we found 
is if you had a good manager, it was very likely you had a good system, 
someone able to sell the system to the local politicians, to the county 
commissioners and to go out and find ways of bringing in income to 
support a high level of services. 

1 would like to suggest that we have to revise the training that we 
are giving our urban transportation specialists and make available 
other academic options. This is one of the things we are trying to do, 
at my university; to train people who are much more sensitive to the 
individual’s transportation needs and to train people who are able to 
consolidate and find ways of bringing together resources. 

We have to find ways of paying competitive salaries to the directors 
of these systems. A competent manager would hardly be enticed by the 
$G,000 to $10,000 a year being offered by most rural transit operators. 

The vehicle problem is one that I am also concerned about. There 
is not, to my knowledge, a vehicle that is adequate to serving the 
elderly and handicapped in either rural or urban areas. UMTA has 
some research underway to design one. I hope they will receive 
increased amounts of funding to complete this research. 

I am concerned that people seem to be promoting the utilization of 
sehoolbuses for the elderly and handicapped and want to make them 
available to rural areas for serving the disadvantaged. I think this is a 
mistake. Sehoolbuses provide very poor service in terms of comfort 
and arc not very much less expensive to operate than the smaller 
vans that are currently being used. 

That concludes the section on specific subject areas. I have a couple 
of comments on some pending legislation. Specifically, the sections 
of Senate bill 662 which relate to operating assistance to areas other 
than urbanized areas. 

One, restriction in the National Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1974 is illogical and arbitrary. This is legislation that requires 
that the $500 million which is available to places of under 50,000 
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population may not be used for anything except the purchase of 
capital equipment, 

I was pleased to note that Senator Williams* hill, 662, will make 
50 percent of these funds available for operating expenses. I suggest 
that not only 50 percent, but at the discretion of the locality, up to 
100 percent of these funds should be available for operating assistance 
in nonurbanized areas, 

I fail to see why a cut has been made at areas of 50,000, There is 
nothing logical about this cutoff. In fact, our research indicates that 
it is the smaller urban and rural areas that need more flexibility in 
funding than the larger urban areas. These smaller transit systems 
tend to be much less capital intensive, I hate to see an awful lot of 
little buses running around rural areas that would very quickly go out 
of existence because of the lark of operating funds to keep them going. 

T have one other comment on the administration's proposed highway 
bill. I think their proposal to allow more flexibility in the use of funds 
in rural areas for public transportation as well as highways is a good 
one, I think we need the flexibility for local decisionmakers to decide 
where their priorities lie. 

I would also like to comment on the pro posed revision to the rural 
highway public transportation program which is the section 147 to 
which Mr, Webb referred. The revision would take all the appropriated 
funds from the general fund, eliminating the need for taking any 
money from the highway trust fund for this section, 

1 Ins means that all the funds could be used for operating assistance 
in the demonstration program. Under the current legislation, only the 
one-third of the funds that were coming from the general funds were 
available for operating assistance. The rest of the money which came 
from the highway trust fund had to be used for capital equipment. 

I think, m addition, wo need more money appropriated for this 
demonstration program. It is going to be very important to rural 
public transportation, I would like to also emphasize this is really 
only a demonstration program. We shouldn't try to do anything other 
than demonstrate how to provide public transportation more effi¬ 
ciently in a rural area. 

As a result of our research under contract with the Department of 
Transportation, we wilt be producing a handbook on rural public 
transportation that will instruct managers and planners who want to 
design a system and how to go about implementing it. We are also 
pleased that our research will be used in the state-of-the-art. document 
on rural transportation that is being prepared by the technology 
sharing program of the Department of Transportation. We have 
coordinated our efforts with the Department of Transportation, so that 
these two documents will be complimentary", 1 expect they will be 
available by January, 

Finally, we are participating in a National Conference on Rural 
Public Transportation that will be held in North Carolina A. & T. 
University during the spring of 1976. We welcome the participation 
of members of the committee. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to put my testimony on 
the record. It is my pleasure to put some of our research findings into 
the hands of the decisionmakers. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you, very much, for your statement and 
for the invitation to come to North Carolina A, & T. next spring. 
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The Chair will now invite Dr. Harold Michael, the final speaking 
panelist, to proceed with his testimony. 

Senator Domexici. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Dr. Saltzman a 
question? 

In your work as a consultant, did you look into programs that were 
not basically funded or handled through DOT, but that were provid¬ 
ing some kind of transportation to rural areas, although perhaps not 
exclusively under a specific legislative mandate, w r here transportation 
for the aging, the handicapped, and some of the poverty programs 
was involved? 

Mr. Saltzman. In fact, yes. Almost every one of the systems that 
we visited, there were 12 that we did indepth studies of, were started 
as a result of grants from the Office of Economic Opportunity. They 
w r ere social service agencies that, in many cases, simply perceived 
the need for transportation for their clients and tried to fine a better 
wav to link the service providers w ith the users. 

They started what w r erc called demonstration programs under the 
OEO guidelines. What has happened in many of these cases is that 
these transportation demonstration programs ran out of funds and 
stopped operating. But many of the more competent managers have 
found ways of securing many agencies funds that w f ere available for 
transportation, and put these funds together in a very efficient 
manner. 

There were very few' Department of Transportation funds in any 
of these systems, i am therefore glad to see the Department of Trans¬ 
portation getting involved in rural public transportation. In the 
National Mass i ransportation Act we have a $500 million allocation 
for nonurbanized areas. 1 think it is very important that we continue 
the thrust of consolidating these sources. 

There are some w'orking arrangements between the various agencies 
that are very much needed. That would allow' them to get the con¬ 
solidation accomplished. The task force idea wrould be a reasonable one 
to try to identify the funding sources, and how' they might be put 
together efficiently. 

Senator Domexici. I appreciate your approach which basically, 
if I understand it. is saying if w'e had better managers we might be 
able to pool together the programs and do a better job. I am wondering 
if your study or the Brooks study is going to recommend to the 
committee a way of legislatively making it easier for the consolida¬ 
tion to occur? 

Mr. Saltzman. I think the first and easiest way would be to take off 
some of the fairly arbitrary restrictions on the utilization of funds. I 
think the clout has to come from the Federal Government. But there 
are obviously a number of State law r s on the books that arc restrictive 
and do not allow for consolidation and for efficiency. 

Again, if we could get some Federal interagency task force started 
that would investigate these problems—I am not sure that Is the best 
way, but somehow" the knowledge has to start flowing that there are 
problems with the consolidation effort and somebody to oversee this. 
Perhaps the Departments of Transportation, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, HUD, and a number of the other agencies could get to¬ 
gether and start to find ways to relax their restrictions. 
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There are some examples of how this is happening in some local 
demonstrations. In the lower Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, the 
Department of Transportation and the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare are working very closely together to provide trans- 

f iortation. The Department of Transportation provides the basic 
imding and through a special fare-sharing system they allow the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to pick up the cost of 
providing transportation for some of their clients. 1 think this is a very 
good start. We should look to this demonstration program to see if it is 
applicable to other areas. There are only two agencies getting together 
in a very small urbanized area but the system is innovative and very 
well managed. 

Senator Domenici, I take it as you found these arbitrary limitations 
in transportation, vou found them in many other areas of endeavor. 
You found the building could not be used for anything else but Head 
Start, if Head Start would not rent it. You found it was very hard for 
somebody to want to provide transportation to Head Start to do it in a 
proper way because its funding is precarious so they don't know if they 
nave a contract. 

Mr. Saltzman. Yes. 

Senator Domenici. Is rural transportation, including the programs 
you were speaking of, in your opinion one that could be conducted 
under a transportation umbrella as such and then fit the other pro¬ 
grams into it rather than the way we are doing it? I don't know that we 
could do it with buildings and services because we don't know what is 
going to happen to all of those programs. 

But it appears to me desirable since the need for rural transportation 
is so big that you could include all those others in rural transportation 
and provide for the interchanging of funding. It seems to me that 
rural transportation is big enough and growing and flexible enough that 
you wouldn’t be wasting effort if you had one thrust that included all 
the others. 

Mr. Saltzman. In fact, in Delaware they have done that. The 
legislature set up an organization that was specifically empowered to 
provide services to the various agencies that had previously been 
providing it for themselves, I think that is a different enough situation 
that it may not be applicable to every area. 

But if the States would start forming regional transit authorities as 
they have done, for example, in the State of South Carolina, it would 
facilitate things. We need some more legislation in the various States to 
allow them to establish regional transit authority which then can pro¬ 
vide the basis for providing transportation services whether or not 
Head Start is there. There will be services for them and other local 
agencies. 

I would like in a side note to suggest that similar things could be 
accomplished in urban areas. 

Senator Domenici, On the rural area, for a minute, you arc saying 
States ought to do this, that Delaware’s pilot one, as you see it works. 
Do you find anything in the present Transportation Act that is 
stimulative of the States doing that? 1 am saying I don't. 1 am 
wondering if you do. 

Mr. Saltzman. Let me at least suggest that in the program of the 
administration, that is being proposed as the next Federal Highway 
Act, I find some flexibility in the rural areas that would allow highway 
money to be used for public transportation. I think this is a beginning. 
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I am a little concerned when I read that they are changing the 
definition of what is urban so it might go down from 50,000 to 5,000. 
f think that is the correct interpretation of what has been suggested* 
That will then require the smaller urban areas between 5,000 to 50,000 
population as Mr* Webb was suggesting, to have hearings, provide 
various transportation studies ana do much more planning than they 
arc currently capable of doing. 

I, frankly, find little within the National Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act that would really force the rural areas to have coordi¬ 
nated transportation. In the urbanized areas, there are certain plan¬ 
ning requirements. In the rural areas, we have very little planning 
requirements. I think we need them; but we don J t want to force them 
down the throats of the rural areas because that would stop many of 
them from applying for transit funds. 

Senator Domenici* Thank you, Mr* Chairman, 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator Domenici. 

Mr. Michael, if you are ready, the subcommittee is ready also. 

STATEMENT OF DR* HAROLD MICHAEL, PRESIDENT, INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 

Dr. Michael. Thank you, Mr* Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Mv purpose today is to present to you some of the information that 
we have collected as far as our research at Purdue University is 
concerned for the counties in Indiana. I will be speaking for the 
Indiana Highways for Survival, an Indiana organization for adequate 
development and maintenance of our highway system and also for 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers, which is the technical society for 
the 5,000 professionals in that particular area, 

1 certainly appreciate this opportunity to discuss rural transpor¬ 
tation. Some might expect me, being a traffic engineer, to also speak 
as far as urban transportation is concerned* 1 would be glad to, but 
today we will talk about rural transportation. 

As we all know-, in the past, several years, emphasis has been on the 
urban transportation problems and I certainly admit there is good 
reason for this. There are still problems in transporting people and 
goods in our cities; hut in our haste to try to solve this particular 
problem, it seems to me that we have tended to overlook and forget 
the transportation problems of rural America which I think are basic 
to our entire economic development* 

The single most obvious error in my opinion, which has occurred 
in recent years has been the oversell which has occurred in the ability 
of some yet unknown mode or modes of transportation or of mass 
transportation to solve the transportation problems of this country. 
There are a few urban areas where we certainly do need additional 
rail transportation and we need better intercity transportation, 
especially by buses. 

_ In almost every city, in fact, we need improved public transporta¬ 
tion* But in addition to these basic modes of transportation, there is 
nothing new r around the comer* The basic mode of transportation is 
going to continue to be on the roads, streets, and highways of this 
country* That is certainly true in most urban areas* It is very, very 
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true in all rural areas. It will be small vehicle transportation, truck 
transportation on tlie roads and streets that wc have. We cannot 
therefore, afford to let our basic highway and road and street system 
disappear or deteriorate. 

It is interesting to note, I think, that the road and street system in 
this country did not originate with the motor vehicle. In fact, a lot of 
the development occurred even before the motor vehicle. The develop¬ 
ment of our trails into improved roads between wherever people wanted 
to move, of course, was our first road system and the improvements of 
the ISSO’s actually resulted from the first, good roads movement as far 
as this country is concerned. 

The motor vehicle, of course, has done a great deal to cause develop¬ 
ment of the system, but the basic system was laid out even before it 
was found necessary for that form of transportation, and it will con¬ 
tinue to be so. In fact, the greater mobility provided by motor vehicle, 
and its speed, permits us to have less mileage of roads* 

You will find as far as our rural transportation is concerned that the 
mileage of our roads has been decreasing in recent years and there are 
undoubtedly other roads that could be eliminated. It is only when there 
is great demand within a corridor that we can move to mass transpor¬ 
tation, to something other than a relatively small vehicle operating 
on a road system. I would like to point out that even public transpor¬ 
tation of the demand-responsive type might be by the small vehicle. 

We have developed a good road system in this country. We have 
adequate miles of roads serving us and we have developed an excellent 
part of a good interstate system. But in doing so, we have forgotten, 
or failed to understand, that roads like anything else wear out and 
need repair and replacement. Here is where one of the major problems 
exist today. 

In Indiana, for example on the 12,000-mile State highway system, 
most of it rural, present technology indicates wo should be resurfacing 
about every 10 years to maintain the adequacy of this particular 
system. In recent years because of the lack of funds, we have been 
resurfacing at the most 600 miles a year instead of the 1,200 miles. 
Last year, because of the cost, only 400 miles were resurfaced. 

On the Interstate System alone about 150 miles of Indiana's Inter¬ 
state System is 15 years old and another 200 miles is 10 years old. 
Much of this is going to need resurfacing very soon. We have many 
interchanges that still require illumination and we need much better 
signing in some places. Some mileage will need additional lanes for 
safety. We have 4,800 bridges in the States, 171 of which are less than 
20 feet wide on the State highway system and 119 carry onlv loads of 
20 tons or lees. 

In the 92 counties in the State of Indiana, less than half of the roads 
are surfaced. Many of them are low-type bituminous surfacing which 
require maintenance more often. To the people who live in these rural 
areas along these roads, the only air pollution to them, and which they 
feel is very intolerable, is that of dust. 

But a major problem that wo have found is on the 68,000 miles of 
county roads where we have over \ 4,000 bridges. Of these, 10,000 of 
them are obsolete, weak, one-lane spans which are inadequate for 
today's county road traffic. That includes not only truck traffic, but 
alsojami equipment which is getting wider all of the time, construction 
equipment, and school buses. 
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We have just completed a bridge inspection program in the State, 
not only those on the State system, but also on all the county roads. 
I^et me give you a few examples of the findings. 

In Greene County, 11 bridges were declared unsafe for any traffic. 
18 more were unsafe for trucks, 117 bridges were found "to need 
replacement over the next 10 years; estimated cost of these was $7.2 
million for a 10-year period. 

Fulton County, six bridges were declared unsafe, 10 more recom¬ 
mended for replacement within 2 years and major repairs required on 
another 64 structures, 

Owen County, 30 of 122 bridges in that county were rated as 
seriously deficient and placed under a 1-ton load limit. In Tippecanoe 
County, a recent posting of load limits on a number of bridges resulted 
in a rerouting of many school buses. This caused a great demand for 
better bridges and more adequate roads in that county. 

Perhaps you have seen in some of the national publications recently, 
a school bus stopped on one side of a bridge and children getting out 
and walking across. That is quite common in Indiana. It happens 
every day when school is in session on a number of bridges because the 
load limit on them is so small that it is unsafe for a loaded school bus 
to go across. 

To illustrate this bridge problem there are two appendixes to this 
testimony. One of these I particularly want to call to your attention 
is this folder relative to some of the 18 examples of the poor bridges in 
the State of Indiana. It is certainly not difficult to prepare a folder 
of this sort when you have thousands of bridges that are in need of 
some repair. 

Three of the counties have so many deficient bridges, that at the 
rate they are presently able to replace them with the funds available, 
it will be 200 years before all are replaced. A greater number of counties 
will require over 100 years. This, of course, is an intolerable situation. 

Most of our bridges in the State, county bridges, are over 40 years 
old. Many of them wore built about the same time, 40 or 50 years ago. 
Within 50 miles of Lafayette, there are 1,500 such narrow bridges. 
As you can see, this is a real problem. It causes traffic hazards as well 
as the problem of getting materials to market and materials to the 
farmer. Farmer’s livestock, grain, feed and fuel trucks have to detour 
around them. Volunteer fire trucks and other emergency and service 
vehicles must avoid them. 

In addition to the serious bridge problem, there is the maintenance 
needs and the inability to replace our roads as they wear out. We have 
seen what happens to the railroads when we do not have adequate 
maintenance. They are in deplorable physical shape. We are paying 
the price for inadequate maintenance. 1 think it would be unfortunate 
if we as a State and as a nation allowed our highways to do the same 
thing. 

This would not only be serious as far as getting people to and from 
their destinations but it would also increase safety hazards and 
accidents. 

Indiana also has the problem that there is a sizable mileage of 
railroad that is going to be abandoned or that Is proposed for abandon¬ 
ment. Let me note that I am convinced a sizable amount of this 
abandonment is justified. There are many of these miles that cannot 
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economically be justified. Some of these miles should be abandoned, 
but this means that the communities which they have been serving 
will now have to be served by truck. This further emphasizes the need 
for improvement of the highways and the bridges to these particular 
communities. 

Perhaps one of the most alarming conditions, in addition to the 
factors 1 have already mentioned,is the cost increase that k occurring. 
I have some figures here as to how much various materials have 
increased in price. To sum it up, let me say it costs about twice tvs 
much today to build a highway of 1 mile or resurface the road as it 
did 10 years ago. 

At the same time this has been occurring, we have seen our funds 
decreasing with the decrease in use of fuels since most of the income 
at the State level, as well as at the Federal level, is tied to fuel. This 
has resulted in less money for highways, less money available rather 
than more even though inflation requires more. In the first half of 
1974 over 1973, we obtained about 7 percent less in the State. 

The organizations 1 represent strongly applaud the interstate pro¬ 
gram and want to strongly encourage financing it adequately to com¬ 
pletion. Although about 85 percent of the mileage has been completed, 
there is still about 36 percent of the total cost to go. We cannot afford 
to let this continue for another 20 years. 

There are many locations where there are iincomplete sections, tem¬ 
porary terminals or temporary routes; I believe the new highway bill 
calk some of these nationally important sections. These should re¬ 
ceive the highest priority. These are the ones that need to be completed 
as rapidly as possible. 

During this past 20 years that we have been building this system, 
other urban and rural highways have been placed in a lower priority. 
It seems to me that it is time now we recognize the great needs of the 
other systems, especially relative to improvement and maintenance. 
We need few additional miles, maybe none, of highways. But what we 
need is maintenance, reconstruction, restoration of our highway sys~ 
tern again to a good highway system. 

One of the other factors 1 want to mention is that last year Congress 
approved increased truck weights on the Interstate System. The Insti¬ 
tute of Traffic Engineers believes that this action was not in the best 
interest of the Nation. The Federal Highway Administrator in testi¬ 
fying on greater weights acknowledged that greater weights would 
cause additional maintenance ranging from 20 to 25 percent and re¬ 
search certainly backs this up. 

Those of us concerned with proper operation and safety of our sev¬ 
eral highway systems are deeply concerned that this increase in weight 
might be extended to other categories of roads, State roads and county 
roads on other systems, to their detriment. We are wondering where 
the additional money for the additional maintenance is going to be 
obtained since maintenance of these mads is even now a fundamental 
concern. 

The Institute notes that all truck movements that use the Interstate 
System must begin and end on some other highway system and it 
seems only logical that the Slates will be inclined to extend increased 
weights to those highways as well. We do not believe there has been an 
adequate exploration of what the costs are of the additional main- 
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fcenance and improvements which will bo necessary for the additional 
weights. We find it difficult to visualize from where additional money is 
going to come in view of the fact there is insufficient money for main¬ 
tenance now. We suggest not enough is known about the relative 
economics of truck weights, considering all costs. 

I he benefits of the heavier loads must be compared with the costs of 
road and bridge damage and obsolesence and consideration of where 
maintenance funds are going to be obtained. We strongly recommend 
that the truck weight action of the previous year be rescinded and that 
Congress caU upon the Department of Transportation to provide a 
thorough report setting forth all the economic pros and cons of truck 
weights, and sizes as well 

The administration bill also indicates the desire to extend the 
Highway Trust Fund, but only for use on the Interstate System. 
Certainly f I and the organizations I represent strongly supporfret.cn- 
tion of the trust fund for completion of the Interstate System. I want 
to point out there are other needs besides the Interstate System, 
especially adequate maintenance and rebuilding and it is clear that the 
present level of funding for construction, reconstruction and mainte¬ 
nance of (he streets and highway systems is not adequate for the needs 
we have now. 

It is also clear that if there is no growth in highway mileage or 
mileage traveled, which isn’t certain at this particular time the present 
level of funding is needed for many years in the future. 

We respectfully suggest, therefore, that anv new or continued 
categorization or methods of funding which may be developed for the 
highway field or for the transportation field in general must continue 
to provide amounts for streets and highways at least equal to those 
now available. That is the important point" 

Financing has been done well in recent years with the Highway 
Trust Fund, and we respectfully suggest that funds available for 
highway transportation for future years must be guaranteed. Addi¬ 
tionally, it is important that all authorized programs and projects be 
related in such a way to the appropriations bill that adequate funding 
at the desired level exists in each and every category. 

1 his could be achieved with lesser categories than we now have by 
specific appropriations for independently identified categories or by 
grouping categories together anti placing them on some priority based 
system within a particular category. 

One of the funding techniques of the Federal Government that has 
proved popular has been that of revenue sharing. I would like to point 
out that of all the funds received by the Indiana counties in 1973 for 
revenue sharing, 53 percent of ii was used for county road purposes. 

1 note that information because it shows the strong local interest in 
rural road improvements. This occurred because of public hearings, 
through discussions with the county commissioners and those re¬ 
sponsible for allocation of these funds. The result was clear, the 
citizens desired improved and better maintained roads and streets and 
they obtained them with these funds. 

Improvement of our highways is also desirable from a safety stand¬ 
point, I do not believe we ever can forget safety. Serious accidents 
are more common in rural areas than they are in urban areas, even 
though there are less accidents in rural areas. There are more fatal 
accidents in rural areas. 
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We need to do much more in removing or immunizing hazards on 
the rural highways. There is much yet to be done, removing obstruc¬ 
tions near the road, improving design, eliminating sharp curves, 
widening roads and bridges, installing adequate control devices, pro¬ 
viding a less slippery surface, installing better train-warning devices 
at our grade crossings and many others. We need not only to have 
such improvements authorized in the legislation, but these are ones 
which need to have a specific appropriation for them in one of the 
categories. 

We have noted that there is insufficient funding at today's level for 
today's construction and reconstruction, and 1 have also made the 
point relative to maintenance. I know there are many who suggest 
that perhaps Federal funds ought to be made available for main¬ 
tenance. I would like to point out that there are two types of main¬ 
tenance, much of which should be classified as improvements. I am 
not talking about maintenance that lasts for only i year, but main- 
1 ©nance improvements which have a several year life. One is main¬ 
tenance of the pavement and one is maintenance of the traffic flow 
through features of the street and highway system, signing, marking 
other controls and regulations. This is very important. These become 
obsolete far faster because of new developments. These features are 
what facilitates movement of traffic and improves safety. 

As a final comment on funding, let me support the position that if 
Congress floes not provide Federal aid other than to the Interstate 
System, then it should eliminate other Federal taxes on the highway 
users and return to the States the option to impose equivalent taxes. 
A portion of that position is in the proposed administration bill. If 
fuel taxes do not become Federal funds for highways, perhaps more 
of the fuel tax than what is proposed should be returned to the States. 

I note also the desire for information on rural mass transportation 
needs, and public transportation to deal with it. W© have not done 
research in this particular area, but i am convinced from reading 
the research that has been done that where there is need for rural 
public transportation it must he of the demand responsive type. It, 
of course, would not really be mass transportation. It would be almost 
individual transportation and probably smalt vehicle transportation. 

1 would also like to note that I realize there are some elderly people 
in rural areas w T ho need transportation. 1 am also convinced that in 
most of these areas, tne Federal Government cannot realistically be 
involved and that such care should be left as a moral obligation of 
individuals, such transportation needs can better be handled by friends 
and family, by people who are knowledgeable of the situation and who 
can provide love with assistance. 

1 am grateful for this opportunity to express this information and 
thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

JAn attachment to Dr. Michael's statement follows:] 
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Thousands of Horse-And-Buggy Bridge* on Rural Indiana Roads ai 
a Costly Hazard for School Buses, Farm Trucks and Other Traffic 


■ Recently completed safety mipec 
tiOftl of thousands of bridges on Indi¬ 
ana's county foods hay* focused oHen- 
tien of a I Tightening situation, 

• Over i>,S00 ol these bridges are 
unsafe far standard sized school buses 
They are also inadequate for heavy 
trucks needed to sear* Haoner formers 

• More than I, 500 critically deficient 
bridges need to be replaced im¬ 
mediately. Another HJ5C unsafe tlfUC- 
tufei need immediate repair. If* ret¬ 
urn mended that 4,660 of these aid 
bridges be replaced or rebuilt in the nest 
five years. 


e Ur Hiring all available revenue, it 
would tefe* most Indiana count see SO to 
100 yean to bring therr bridges up to 
adequate Standards. 

Uni of* bridges are gusl pan of the 
problem. Mare than half of Indiana's 

county roods oro Still not bard surfaced 
And many of the rail lines lining those 
rural areas have either been abandoned 
or are in serious disrepair. 

A good rural transportation system is 
vital to Indiana's economy. County 
roads and bridges OtO the essential first 
finfc in ibis system. The bridges pictured 
in this folder ar* not untypical They 
create a problem we can't Ignore. 
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Senator Stafford, Thank you, Dr. Michael 

The Chair will invito Mr, J. K* Coupal, Deputy Administrator, 
Federal Highway Administration to join the panel Then we will get 
to general discussion. 

In view of the fact that Senator Domenici has another urgent 
engagement, the Chair will yield to him first to proceed with questions. 

Senator Domenici, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 have a couple of questions* Mr. Michael, I read your statement and 
heard you talk about revenue sharing and you used a percentage, you 
said 53 percent of that was used for basically roads, either main¬ 
tenance or the purchase of equipment. Were you speaking of an 
individual State or was that a generalization nationally? 

Dr, Michael. 1 was speaking of counties in Indiana. That is the 
only area fur which I have information. 

Senator Domenici. Does anyone know what the figure would be 
nationally with reference to counties and their use of general revenue 
sharing funds, percentagewise for road-related matters? 

Mr. Co u pal. We don’t have that, 1 am sure we can get it for you. 

Senator Domenici. Would you get, that for us? 

Mr. Coupal. Yes, sir. (See p, 1136.) 

Senator Domenici. I would personally assume it is very similar 
across the country from the two or three States that 1 am aware of. 

With reference to the suggestion on innerrity subsidization, did l 
understand correctly that what you were talking about was to turn 
over all t he revenues obtained to the agency and the difference between 
the two would be the subsidy? 

Mr. Webb, Yes, Senator, that is correct. 

Senator Domenici. I don't know lhat you were talking about any* 
thing workable. But it is an intriguing idea for the limited kinds of 
innercity transportation. 1 wonder how we would be sure at the 
national level that a substantial portion was being paid for by the 
user? Would the fixed dollar figure not tend to just sort of cement 
the subsidy? 

Mr. Webb. The $1 figure is intended to represent generally what 
it costs today to operate a bus for 1 mile. 

Senator Domenici, What 1 am getting at is what impetus would 
t here be to maximize that company's obtaining the revenues from the 
passengers? 

Mr, Webb. The program as I visualize it would be operated under 
the supervision of the appropriate State agency* 1 guess in most 
States it would be the State department of transportation. Certainly, 
the operator would be required to do all that he could to maximize 
revenues, to generate as much revenue as he could. He would be 
under the terms of his contract, providing as much service as the 
contract called for and the quality of service that the contract called 
for. 

Senator Domenici* Just a general question for anyone that won! 1 
like to answer it. It appears to me that in rural America there is one 
system that is at least to some extent adequate and that is ihe school 
bus system. It may vary from State to State and it may be paid for 
in different ways and it may be good in some States and medium in 
another, but basically, most American children, even on a huge 
Navajo reservation, are being given the ability, the opportunity to 
get on a bus and go to school. 
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It seems to me as I travel rural parts of my State and others that 
at 11 o'clock in the morning, I see a house up there which is obviously 
the school bus owner with 12 buses parked up there. I guess if I got 
by there at 2:30 in the afternoon, they would all be gone and moving 
around somewhere. But is there any validity to the notion that this 
is a significant system that is underutilized, and that has the potential 
for flexibility of use in providing rural transportation of one type or 
another? 1 understand it has got some serious limitations in terms of 
size, and so forth, but are there any opinions on that? 

Mr. Saltzman. Senator, if 1 might, we have found various com¬ 
munity action agencies that use schoolbuses or surplus Government 
agency vehicles which were similar to schoolbuses. The use of these 
vehicles provided a whole social stigma about the system. They were 
perceived as poor people's buses, and people were very reluctant to 
ride them. That was tne first problem. 

The second problem was for the elderly and handicapped they were 
very inaccessible and very uncomfortable. 1 think in the long run you 
do better with the small vehicles and developing reasonably priced 
vehicles that arc able to handle 10 to 15 passengers, which is the type 
of vehicle which can better handle the terrain that we find in many of 
our rural areas, especially in the mountainous areas. 

I don't believe mat the cost savings of using a schoolbus are justified, 
given the inconvenience and poor-ride quality you get from the school- 
bus. 

Senator Domenici. Any other opinions on that? 

Mr. Michael. The schoolbus of course is a solution which looks to 
be a very good possibility, because they certainly are sitting around 
and not doing anything for a share of the day. 

In our particular State the trend, however, is toward much larger 
schoolbuses rather than toward smaller ones so as to make it less 
costly as far as that operation is concerned. To carry the few people 
that 1 envision would be necessary for public transportation in the 
rural areas, such a large bus might be more costly than what a smaller 
vehicle would be. 

Such vehicles certainly could provide better and more comfortable 
transportation and to make the changes needed to adequately handle 
the handicapped in a schoolbus might be real difficult. 

Mr. Saltzman*. Let me note that section 16(b)(2) of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act has recently been implemented. The 
Department of Transportation recently handed out 2,283 vehicles on 
behalf of 1,031 nonprofit organizations across the country. 

This primarily is a program to aid nonprofit organizations when 
the mass transit system is not doing an adequate job, when the elderly 
and handicapped are not provided services. It is my understanding 
that most of these were small vehicles. Most of these went to the small 
urban areas because that is where there were inadequate public 
transportation services. 

Let me also note here that none of these were coordinated. They 
were simply local proposals thrown into the State hoppers and the 
State transferred it to the Federal Government. One of the first 
things we can do would be to make some stipulations on the 16(b)(2) 
money to require at least a moderate amount of coordination with the 
local areas. 
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^ c * n in some States, I can even point to the State of North 

Carolina, there are some 26 organizations that were receiving vehicles, 
probably one or two buses in each ease. 

In fact, in some of our urbanized areas, I would guess there were 
at least two or three recipients. This is ludicrous. It is inherently 
inefficient. I think there should be ways of consolidating resoutces. 
* ome of our research indicated in the small city of Greensboro with 
150,000 population there were 20 social service agencies spending well 
over $50,000 a year on providing transportation services. 

1 think there is no question in my mind that it could have been 
done more efficiently if they were forced to deal with consolidated 
systems. 

Mr. Coupal. We have a rural demonstration program now getting 
underway* We are hopeful that we will learn something from this 
program Some of those projects ought to be concerned with the use 
of schoolbuses. We do think there is an asset here that is not fully 
utilized. ^ 

We hope, in spite of all the problems that the other gentlemen have 
enumerated—and they are very real problems—that we can solve 
some of those through this rural demonstration program. 

Senator ^Stafford. Would the Senator yield just a second on this 
subject of schoolbuses? 

Has anybody made any study as to how much more rapidly the 
schoolbuses would wear out if they were utilized for public trans¬ 
portation in rural areas as well as the function of serving schools? 
Has there been amp data accumulated on that? 

Mr. Coupal. None that i know of, Senator, I suppose it would 
depend on the extent of the usage. 

Senator Stafford, I should think it might be worthwhile to develop 
some data so that we could make a Judgment in that area. 

Mr, Michael. 1 cannot answer the question os to how much quicker 
they would wear out, but I do know many schoolbuses are replaced 
not because they wear out but because of obsolescence in the types 
of safety equipment and new requirements 

Senator Dombnici. You answered the question with reference to 
school buses, Nlr. Coupab but another point was injected into the 
discussion with reference to 16(b)(2) section funding os to the lack 
of coordination under that section. 

Did you hear the comment of the consultant on that? 

Mr. Coupal, I am not sure which one. 

Senator Domenicl Perhaps you would repeat that portion of it. 

Mr, Saltzman, J am referencing a press release by the Department 
of transportation, Urban Mass Transportation Administration for 
release Wednesday, July 16, 1975, which suggests that 2,283 vehicles 
are being purchased to aid mobility of elderly and handicapped 
persons. This is done on behalf of 1,031 nonprofit organizations, 
jus^t a bit over two vehicles per nonprofit organization, 

I was suggesting in addition that the current legislation just says 
hand out the money, does not require anv r coordination at all. 

Mr. Coupal, Yes; 1 am familiar with that. 

Senator Domenicl Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. (_ oupal. Only that it is an Urban Mass Transit Administration 
program and the Federal Highway Administration was not a party 
to the policy or the regulations. 
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Senator Domenici. What you are saying jg we want to gel the 
details on that, we have to get UMTA up here. 

Mr. Coupal. 1 think that would be helpful. 

Senator Domemci. Just two last questions. I appreciate the chair¬ 
man giving me this opportunity. 

With reference to transportation for the elderly, as I understand it, 
we did place some funds in the discretion of the Federal Highway 
Transportation Department to be administered through the States* 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Coupal. Are } r ou talking about the rural transportation 
demonstration program? 

Senator Domenici* Yes* 

Mr. Coupal. Yes. 

Senator Domenici. As 1 understand it, it is in operation. States 
are doling them out to applicants on a demonstration basis. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Coupal. Not yet* We are still accepting applications. We 
expect to ^et the first grants out by September. 

Senator Domenici* How much money is in that program? 

Mr. Coupal. The 1975 appropriation was about $9.5 million. We 
have asked for. I believe, $12 million in the 1975 Federal Highway 
Act for 1976. 

Senator Domenici. Are you running into problems with reference 
to the States setting up regulations as to who might qualify? 

Mr. Coupal. None that 1 am aware of. We uTr* still accepting 
applications. We have about 300 applications. If we funded them all, 
it would run to about $100 million* Our problem now is to select out 
of those the appropriate projects that will do the most good in demon¬ 
strating what can be done in this field. 

Senator Domenici , 1 would ask you to look into just one thing for 
me and I think it would be generic to the entire country. 

In my State, it is my understanding, that the State highway com¬ 
mission" decided that of the two kinds of agencies that are operating 
and that are providing service for the elderly, one being the nonprofit 
organization and an extension of the cap agency, and the other being 
where a county has taken it over under the older Americans Act, 
that by regulatory definition one of those kinds of entities is excluded 
totally by saying that only the nonprofit would qualify, so if the county 
is running it, it would not qualify at all. 

It appears to me that you certainly are not going to get a good test 
case in the demonstration area unless you at least try both. 

Second, you are significantly ixmalizing those areas where the 
county has seen fit to get heavily involved in the process of distribu¬ 
tion of services for the aging by eliminating them from even a trial 
run, 

Mr. Coupal. Senator, we do have some discretion here. We agree 
completely with you. One of the criteria wc will use is how well inter¬ 
agency coordination is carried out. We are very anxious to make sure 
that all agencies participate in this. 

Senator Domenici* I thank the chairman for yielding to me. 

Senator Stafford* Thank you, Senator Domenici, 

The subcommittee is very pleased that the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Ran- 
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dolph, is with us this morning. This Senator has thoroughly enjo 3 r cd 
serving on this committee, and one of the basic reasons is the out¬ 
standing leadership which the chairman lias given the committee, 
and beyond that his deep involvement in the work of all of its 
subcommittees. 

1 don’t really know where he finds the time, but we are very, very 
happy Chairman Randolph is here with us this morning. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think one of the privileges that I have as chairman of our com¬ 
mittee is seeing the cooperative effort in subcommittee and committee 
on the part of all members. Never has there been a division on party 
lines whatsoever. 

We have viewpoints. We have interests that we may have in greater 
degree in one subject or another. Our committee, as you know, and 
the Senator from New Mexico knows, covers a wide range of subject 
matter. 

I know perhaps no committee that has the range of subject matter 
that we do under our jurisdiction. 

I think in reference to what Senator Domenici was saying, it is 
about $35 million, isn’t it, Mr. Coupal, that is involved in appro¬ 
priations for the rural demonstration program? 

Mr. Coupal. We have 9.65 appropriated now. There is another 
$20 million that has been authorized out not appropriated. 

Senator Randolph. I was in error about the amount. I thought 
it was $35 million. 

Mr. Coupal. I think that is approximately the amount that has 
been authorized. 

Senator Randolph. Another $25 million instead of $35 million is 
the thinking of the Senate Appropriations Committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Coupal. It may very well be. That is not the amount in our 
appropriation request. 

Senator Randolph. Following this subject I know that in the 
Banking Committee in recent hearings UMTA officials have indicated 
that they wish to review the results of the rural highway transporta¬ 
tion demonstration program before they make commitments on 
support of the operating subsidies that would be applied in rural 
areas. 

At the present time what is the actual status of the demonstration? 

Mr. Coupal. Senator, we are still at this point accepting applica¬ 
tions. We have about 300 of them in-hand. 

Senator Randolph. That is what I wanted to know. You had 
said earlier you were accepting applications. 

Mr. Coupal. We anticipate that by September we will have these 
reviewed and analyzed. They are now in our regional offices. They 
will come into Washington. We hope to have projects underwav by 
fall. 

Senator Randolph. What would be the total estimated cost? 

Mr. Coupal. Of the 300 applications? 

Senator Randolph. Yes. 

Mr. Coupal. About $100 million. 

Senator Randolph. Is this in line with your thinking? 

Mr. Coupal. This is the estimated cost of the 300 applications 
that have been filed so far. 
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Senator Randolph. What are the restrictions that com© to you 
of the type proposals that they set down? 

Mr. Co u pal. There is a wide range of projects that have been 
suggested, all the way from demand response. 

Senator Randolph. What was that? 

Mr. Coufal, All the way from demand response, a small vehicle 
projects, through utilization of school buses for other purposes than 
schoolchildren transportation. There is a very wide range of suggestions 
that have been made. 

Senator Domenicl Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would permit 
me to ask you and Senator Stafford one question before I leave? 
1 must leave. It comes to me, Mr. Chairman, as I hear these witnesses, 
especially the consultant. Professor Saltzman, describe this problem, 
that since this subcommittee has undertaken the task of a very broad 
look at transportation that it might be in order for us to ask our 
staff to get for us—this is probably not an urgent thing, but perhaps 
as soon as possible—a summary of the various funding programs 
that are related to transportation for rural areas but that might not 
be specifically provided for under either UMTA or the Department 
of Transportation. 


What I am speaking of would be to get a summary, for instance, 
of how much HEW might be spending for aging, and how much 
other programs that we have might be spending for community 
action type poverty programs. This would help us get a feel for how 
much is being spent that might not be related one to another so that 
we might address the possible coordination or flexibility that the 
Professor has spoken of with reference to bringing these together 
through some kind of a mandate. 

Senator Randolph. 1 think, Senator Domenici, that Senator 
Stafford and I would believe that is a very proper question. W 7 e 
have the information, 1 am told. It can be placed in the record. I 
believe it should be in connection with these hearings. 

I believe there are some 85 programs, believe it or not, in the Federal 
Government that attempt to cope with these problems in one way 
or another. They come from Agriculture; from HEW; from Housing 
and Urban Development, and several other divisions of agencies. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Sources or Funds for Rural Transportation Projects U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 


agency and program name * 


OE 

SRS 


Adult Education Programs. 


AFDC 

AGING: 


OHD 

OHD 

pus 

PISS 

OE 

OE 

PHS 

SRS 

PHS 

PHS 


Nutrition (tide VII)/ 

Alcoholism. 

Appalachian Health Program. 

Bilingual Education. 

Career Opportunities Program (COP). 
Community Mental Health Centers. 
Community Services. 

Comprehensive Health Planning. 
Comprehensive Public Health Services. 


State and Community Programs (title III). 


Nee foot ante* at end of table. 
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Sources of Funds for Rural Transportation Projects U,S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare— Continued 


PHS 

OE 

SUB 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 


PHS 

OE 

OE 

OE 

PHS 

OE 

OHD 

PHS 

PHS 

OE 

PHS 

OE 


OE 

BBS 

PHS 

PHS 

OHD 


PHS 

SRS 


SB A 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 


OH D 


Crippled Children and Special Projects. 

Day Care (See Head Start). 

Desegregation (title IV). 

Developmental Disabilities Program. 

Dropout Prevention. 

Drug Education, Nutrition and Health. 

Education: 

Agency Leadership Grants, 

Bilingual (See Bilingual Education). 

Broadcasting Facilities. 

Comprehensive Planning and Evaluation of. 
Environmental. 

Equal Education Branch (See Desegregation title IV). 
Grants to Strengthen State Departments. 

Handicapped. 

Urban/Rural (See Urban Rural School Development 
Program). 

Vocational (See Vocational Education). 

Emergency Medical Services, 

Emergency School Aid (ESAA). 

ESEA—Title I. 

ESEA—Title III, 

Family Planning. 

Follow through. 

Head Start. 

Health Maintenance Organisations. 

Health Services Development—Project Grants (314(c)). 
Higher Education Facilities. 

Hospital Improvement. 

Impacted Area Assistance {"SAFA”). 

Juvenile Delinquency (See Youth Development). 

Library Services. 

Medicaid. 

Migrant Health. 

Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse. 

Native Americans Programs. 

Nutrition (See AGING, Nutrition: See Drug Education, 
Nutrition and Health). 

Public Health (See Comprehensive Public Health Services), 
Regional Medical Program. 

Rehabilitation Services (See also Developmental Disabilities 
Program). 

"SAFA" (See Impacted Area Assistance). 

Special Student Services (See "TRIO” Fromms), 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 

Talent Search (See “TRIO” Programs). 

“TRIO” Programs, 

Upward Bound (Bee "TRIO” Programs). 

Urban/Rural School Development Program. 

Vocational (and Technical) Education (Formula): 
Cooperative Vocational Education. 

Curriculum Development in. 

Exemplary Programs and Projects, 

Research and Training in. 

Work Study Programs for, 

"WIN” (See Assistance Payments), 

Youth Development. 


Net? footnotes at end f»t table. 
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Sources op Funds for Rural Transportation Projects, U.$, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare— Continued 

U,S, Department of Labor 

AGENCY AND PROGRAM NAME 3 

Comprehensive Manpower Services, title I (GETA). 

Job Corps, title IV. 

Public Employment Programs, title II (GETA), 

Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth. 

U.S, Office of Economic Opportunity 3 

Community Action. 

Emergency Food and Medical Services. 

Senior Opportunities and Services. 

U,S. Department of Transportation 4 

Rural Highway Public Transportation Demonstration Pro¬ 
gram, 

Urban Mass Transportation Capital Improvement Grants, 
Urban Mass Transportation Capital Improvement Loans. 

AGENCY CODE 

1 Health, Education and Welfare: 

OB—Office of Education. 

QHD—Office of Human Development. 

PITS—Public Health Service. 

SRS—Social nnd Rehabilitation Service*. 

88A—Social Security Admlnlntration. 

* Labor: 

MA—Manpower Administration. 

a Office of Economic Opportunity : 

CAP—Community Action Program, 

OEO—Office of Economic Opportunity. 

* Transportation : 

FHWA—Federal Highway Administration. 

UMTA —Urban Mass Transit Administration 

Thin list is extensive but not complete. It Is presently being revised to include 
pro-ams in the Departments of Justice (LEAA), Commerce, Agriculture, 
ACTION, and HUD for which transportation funds could be available for program 
clients. 

Mr, Coupal. Before the Senator leaves, may I add one word? We do 
have a task force headed up by some of our staff meeting with these 
other agencies, coordinating this program to make sure we are not 
getting duplication and that many of the programs are also, the demon¬ 
stration projects, are aimed at transportation of the handicapped and 
transportation of the elderly. 

Senator Randolph, Thank you very much, 

Mr, Coupal, I don't want to pursue the applications and the types 
that they are, but of the 300 that you have, I believe it would help our 
subcommittee and the committee very much if you could he more 
descriptive of those proposals, if you can pull together the information 
for us, 

Mr. Coupal. May we do that for the record? 

Senator Randolph, Yes, at a later date, 

Mr, Coupal. We will give you the analysis of the major types. 

Senator Randolph. That would be helpful. 


MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 


CAP 

OEO 

OEO 


FHWA/UMTA 

UMTA 

UMTA 
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[The information requested follows:) 


U.S, Department of Transportation, 

Federal High wav Administration, 

Washington, D.C., July 197$. 

Hon. Lloyd Bentsen, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation, Committee on Public Works. US. Senate. 

Washington, I),C . 

Dear Mr. Chairman: During the course of the Subcommittee hearings on 
Monday, July 21, Senator Randolph asked us to provide information for the 
record relative to the types of proposals we expect to receive under the Rural 
Highway Public Transportation Demonstration Program. 

It should be noted that all proposals are presently being reviewed by the 
regional panels and this information is, therefore, not based on actual applications 
received. 

Demonstration projects will present a variety of service strategies ranging 
from door-through-door demand responsive to subscription service to fixed route, 
regularized service. The projects will also present a variety of service area con¬ 
cepts: intracounty, multicounty or regional, and Statewide programs. In addition, 
proposals are expected to include a representative sample of the following 
strategics: 

1 . Alternative vehicle types, o P g., taxicabs, small buses, school buses, jeeps and 
private automobiles, 

2. Prepaid, reimbursable or transportation-voucher system of fare payment. 

3. Multi-use vehicles, e.g. f integrated passenger and goods delivery services 
(such as "meals-on-wheels” or post-bus operations), 

4. Grass-roots” volunleer-uiitomobile drivers incentive program. 

5. Alternative population groups: elderly or handicapped, Indians, migrant 
workers. 


G, Alternative geographical locations representing topographical and/or mete¬ 
orological variances. 

7, Integrated funding sources (e.g. t pooling of various DQT/HEW/Commumtv 
Services Administration funds with State and local funds)* 

After projects have been selected, we will be happy to present the Subcommittee 
with a more detailed description, should it be desired. 

Also, Senator Domenici requested information about the use of revenue sharing 
funds by county governments for transportation purposes. 

We contacted Mr. Graham Watt, who heads up the Revenue Sharing Program 
in the Treasury Department, He informed us that a survey of fiscal year 1973 
revenue sharing programs reported by 2,908 counties revealed that 23 percent of 
revenue sharing funds were used for public transportation. This 23 percent was 
made up of 9 percent for operating and maintenance funds and I I percent for 
capital expenses. 

This 23 percent use of revenue sharing funds for public transportation puts this 
category in first place, tied with public safety projects, for revenue sharing 
expenditures. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. R. Cgupal, Jr., 
Deputy Administrator . 


Senator Randolph. As we think of what I call rural intercity 
bus service, I would like to have Mr. Webb give us his thinking. 
I believe you have discussed or proposed an amendment for subsidized 
rural and intercity bus service. That has not been adopted? 

Mr* Webb. It has not been. 

Senator Randolph. What would he the cost for this service? 
Would it be as little as 10 cents per mile, 20 cents per bus mile and 2 
or 3 cents per passenger mile; you, I believe broke it down that way. 

Mr, Webb, Yes, we believe that a cost for a great deal of the 
service would be in that very modest range* 

Senator Randolph. How did you arrive at those figures? 

Mr, Webb. We arrived at those figures simply by looking at the 
bus companies which have gone out of business. 
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Senator Randolph. Are there many? 

Mr. Webb. There have been many over the past 20 years. They 
have gone out of business simply because their deficit is 1 cent per 
passenger mile, or something like that. In other words, a small opera- 
tor, if he makes no profit, he goes out of business. It would not take 
a great (leal to keep a small operator, providing service to these 
rural and small urban areas. 

Senator Randolph. Do you think, Mr. Coupal, that the figures 
Mr. Webb is quoting, would fall under the umbrella of subsidy? 

Mr. Coupal. Talking about subsidizing private bus operation; 
yes, they would. 

Senator Randolph. Do you have any comment on these figures? 

Mr. Coupal. No. 

Senator Randolph. That would be a matter for study; yes? 

Mr. Saltzman, Senator, 1 would like to comment on the rural 
areas that are being provided intercity bus transportation. We should 
not expect the intercity operators to really provide local transporta¬ 
tion to the disadvantaged, the way that some of the svsems that we 
have looked at are currently doing. Providing a subsidy to the inter- 
cities would still not provide this local door-to-door transportation 
service. 

I am not saying that it is not a good idea to provide the subsidies 
to the intercities operators but we nave to keep in mind the order of 
priorities in the rural areas. My order would be to serve the elderly, 
the handicapped and the poor people first and then begin to consider 
the work trips. 

Senator Randolph. Go back over your breakdown. What was the 
first one? 

Mr, Saltzman. The way we have been approaching the rural public 
transportation problem, is that this should not be considered an urban 
transportation problem with the same sort of priorities, that in the 
rural areas the persons with highest needs, those who are not making 
the trips arc the elderly and the handicapped. 

The second group, 1 think, is important to consider is the poor 
people who cannot own an automobile, or those who cannot drive it. 

I think these are kinds of persons that are best served by the demand- 
responsive type of transportation that provide individualized services. 

I think it would be excellent if intercity carriers went into the local 
business, and if urban systems would extend their services into rural 
areas. However providing transportation services in the rural areas is a 
very different problem than in the urban areas. 

Senator Randolph. Do we need one or the other or both? 

Mr, Saltzman. I think we need both, I believe the urban systems 
have to operate, to solve congestion and pollution problems but I 
think in the rural areas we still must have transit services for persons 
who are disadvantaged. Simply because they did not have adequate 
transportation services in the rural areas, many of the persons we 
looked at were simply not able to get to needed social services. 

That is why the systems were being started. I think in your own 
State of West Virginia the new TRIP program is an exciting example 
of how this will be accomplished. I note in the trip system the inter¬ 
states will be included, but in noting that I also have *o point out 
that there are some very local sorts of trips that have to he provided 
for, I don't think the intercities can or will provide the trip from the 
very small town which is off the main highway to the medic * center. 
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Some of the trips we found in North Carolina took a 159-mile 
round trip simply to pet someone to a medical center every Wednesday. 

I think these are the kinds of trips that have to be provided by the 
localized service, 

Senator Randolph. Senator Stafford well knows that that was our 
original concept, 1 believe, when wc thought of the program and gave 
it this trial m Wcst Virginia, 

I was just thinking m you talked, I was in the area a few days ago, 
unit we will take a county seat, for example, Marling ton in Pocahontas 
County scat, in mv home county and then moving north, let’s say, 
to t larksburg m Harrison County or Morgantown in Monongalia 
County. 

We have to have those points hooked together somehow, but we 
also have to think of the feed in from the actual countryside, the rural 
areas into that so-called trading area, town, the county seat, which 
might rim 3,000 or 4,000 people or 8 or 9 or 10 or ! 2, something of 
that kind. Is that right? 

Mr Saltzman. ^ es, that is what I was thinking* 1 don't mean to 
say that we can’t provide good services intercity with the intercity 
operators but the feeder services are definitely necessary* 

I think that to get into some of the hollows in the various Stales 
t hat are mountainous, we need these smaller vehicles and the demand- 
responsive type services* 

Senator Randolph. I think your categories, the elderly; the elderly 
who are handicapped, the younger who are handicapped ami those 
who are with less funds, represents a breakdown that is realistic. 

nc must not overlook this responsibility of helping these people 
because their services need subsidy. Sometimes subsidy is merited. 
I hey certainly are not only merited, but often thev are absolutely 
necessary in groups of this kind. Is that your understanding? 

Mr, Saltzman. Yes, sir. I think that is where the highest need 
exists and we should pay attention to them first especially in rural 
areas. 

Senator Randolph. Do you have (his type of problem in North 
Carolina as wc have it in West Virginia? 

Mr. Saltzman. We certainly do. The community action agencies 
had started eight rural transportation systems in North Carolina. 
Unfortunately, half of them currently exist because the funding 
allowing them to exist is just not available right now. 

Senator Randolph, Mr. Coupul, ] understand that the amounts 
appropriated for programs in the forests and highways, those in that 
category, will be taken off the top of the rural transportation assistance 
program; is that correct? 

Mr. Cohpal. Yes, sir. That is the proposal of the administration. 

Senator Randolph. That would result in less than SI billion 
rural road program. I believe you gave a $9,50 million figure for rural 
programs that would be approtioned among the Stales Is that a 
correct breakdown? 

Mr. Coupal. Yes. The proposal is for $1.05 billion in 1977. 

Senator Randolph, I want to question this procedure only because 
with the deterioration of our rural roads, what is your discussion here? 

Mr, ( oufal. Of course, we have pressures from two sides on this. 
Y\ c have great needs in the rural highway system as well as the urban 
highway system and the interstate system* We have tremendous 
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highway needs that arc unmet, and we also have tremendous economic 
problems. 

The amounts that have been included in the administration bill 
are those amounts that we believe to be the best possible tradeoff of 
these contradictory pressures, conflicting pressures. 

Senator Randolph. 1 think some of the other gentlemen might be 
helpful on this subject. Mr. Michael? 

Mr. Michael. I appreciate the needs as far as urban areas, as well 

on the interstate system. I certainly do, but I think there is a 
fallac}' that may exist here. 

With the cost of improvements, maintenance and everything being 
much higher, we no longer can look at funding in the same total 
amount as far as transportation is concerned. It is simply going to 
cost more to do the things that are needed. 

We are going to have to come up with the funds for improving our 
roads, both the secondary as well us the State and finishing the 
interstate system as well as improving railroads and public 
transportation. 

They are all important, but I think we are trying to live within the 
same total dollar midget as far as transportation is concerned. Per¬ 
sonally, I do not believe that can be done anymore. 

Senator Randolph. Charlie, 1 think maybe you ought to have 
something to sav on this because 1 do believe that you are out among 
the farmers, aren’t you? 

STATEMENT OF C. H. HELDS. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL RELATIONS. AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Fields. Yes. Senator, I speak from the perspective of being 
nationwide—our organization is in 49 States and Puerto Rico. We 
have organizations in over 2,800 counties. So we have a broad per¬ 
spective in the rural areas. 

Let me say that we are very strongly against the administration’s 
proposal to take the first step in destroying the Highway Trust Fund. 
We think it should be maintained as it is. If anytning/it needs to be 
increased, not decreased. We think it is morally wrong to say to the 
highway users of this country that we are going to tax you for the 
use of the highways, then we are going to take part of the money 
away and we may give it back to you and we may not. 

So we are strongly against the administration’s proposal. 

I would want to join in Professor Michael’s statement with regard to 
the rural highway situation. The bridge situation is particularly 
critical. 

This is certainly no time for us to countenance getting into kind 
of a deferred maintenance program in the highways that we are 
already in in the railroad situation. I also think that we ought to be 
careful to keep our eyes on the realities of the situation and, although 
some of these fringe problems of the rural transportation situation 
with regard to the elderly and the crippled, and so forth, are important, 
I wonder if it wouldn’t be better to approach that from the local 
level using revenue sharing funds rather than having the Federal 
Government into all of these areas, that maybe we ought to con¬ 
centrate on the main highway system and the traditional cooperation 
we have had between the Federal Government and the States and 
localities. 
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I just caution that we ought to keep our eyes on this important 
thing of maintaining a basic nigh wav system that we all need. 

I would also add that we are now beginning to see an out-migration 
to the rural areas in this country. That trend, as you know, lias 
been reversed in the last 2 or 3 years. Not only is it important to 
maintain these highways for the farmers and the rural people in this 
country, but the last time I looked, Senator, we all eat and wear 
clothes. 

So that this rural highway system is not only important to rural 
America, it is important to urban America because they want some 
food to eat and some clothes to wear. 

If we don't have an adequate highway system, it is going to in¬ 
crease the costs of transportation both of materials to the farms and 
of the food away from the farms. 

So that, this is not a rural versus urban thing. This is important to 
alt Americans. 

(Mr. Fields prepared statement follows:] 
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statement or m ahehcan earm bureau federation 

TO THE TPAKSPOPTATlOi SOBCOMflTTH OF THE SENATE PUBLIC WORKS CO**TTTFF 
RE: THE HIGHWAY PROBLEM 

Presented by C,E. Field*, Assistant Director, Congress 1 anal Felations 
July 21, 1975 


Far* Bureau is a voluntary association of 2,393.731 families 
Id forty-a Ids states and Puerto Pico and is the largest general 
fan organization In this country. 

We welcome the opportunity to express our views on the highway 
pro eras, with particular reference to the situation in rural areas. 

In January, 1975, at our 56th annuel convention In New Orleans, the 
voting delegates of the member State Far* Bureaus adopted a aeries of 
statements on transportation, indicating the Interest and concern of 
far* people on a broad range of Issues affecting the transportation 
system. This policy statement heel ns £ 

"We support the development of a sound, long-range national 
transportation policy encompassing all sodes of transportation to 
cutde the develop*out Of the most economical and enervy-effictant 
sethods of see tint the transportation needs of the future, and to 
provide greater equltT between sodes In regulation, competition, 
and meraaeni assistance. 

Highways And the Mobility of Americans 

In recent years It has become fashionable In some places to down¬ 
grade the importance of highways and the use of actor vehicles for the 
lovecent of people and goods. The constant attack on the Highway Trust 
Fund, the Identification of the automobile as a major source of air 
pollution, and the effort to Increase public expenditures for, and usage 
of, public transportation have reduced public attention to highway pro¬ 
grams and increased attention to the so-called "mass transit* systems. 

It say sees trite to lay to, but we believe firmly that the ability 
of people in this country to *ove about freely and the capacity of 
our transportation system to tote goods even into the remotest ar*as 
are fundamental to what we know as the Aserlean way of life. While 
the energy situation poses new challenges to that way of life, the 
American people are not going easily to give up this mobility, this 
freedom to move about in privately-owned motor vehicles go in* where 
and when they want to go. Any planning based oo the notion that 
large numbers of people can be enticed or coerced into using public 
transportation to get to work or to travel for other purposes would be 
unrealistic. 

This is particularly true for those who live on faras or in rural 
areas where the highway system and the motor vehicle provide not onlv 
practically all personal transportation but also a major share of the 
essential iransoortatlon of goods. This will continue to be the 
case. This fact of life It important not only to far® people and other 
rural residents but also to all other Americans who wear clothes and eat 
food. 
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We do not quarrel with the fact that public transportation in the 
high-density urban areas needs improvement and expansion. How erer, a 
Department of Transportation report to the Congress last year indicated 
that if all state and urban government proposals for upgrading transit 
ijfsteas (costing tone $6i biUion in 19?1 dollars) were actually built, 
tranait trios would increase only from 5*2 percent to 6,2 percent 
of all urban area trips* It is inporteat to remember that buses serve 
about 70 percent of all public transit riders —in lost cities pre¬ 
siding the oalv public service available* Adequate highway* are 
If POX* tan t to bus transportation, be are not opposed to sound public 
investments in public transit, but we are opposed to making these 
Investments at the expense of the highway system. 

Instead of the current campaign to downgrade support for the 
highway spate* t what we actually need Is greater support. All 
available data and reasonable projections Indicate an increased me of 
highways in the future, a need to upgrade existing highways, and 
a continuing and increasing safety Probit*. Fven acre serious 
U the fact that we now are experiencing the buildup of e deferred 
maintenance problem with the highway systea that in a few years 
will be aiiiiar to that Involved In the current railroad crisis. 
According to the Federal Biahway Administration, our highwsv 
syttes is deteriorating at a rate nearly 50 percent faster 
than we are rebuilding it. In other words, we are not even protecting 
the sasslve investment we have sate in the past. Since 1967* due 
aosUy to inflation created by unwise fiscal policies of the 
federal government, the cost of building, rebuilding, and maintaining 
highways and bridges has sore than doubled, and federal highway 
aid author! xat ions—not to mention appropriations— effective! v have 
been cut in half* Unless resolute action Is taken by the Congress 
and by the various state and local governments, our highway system 
will soon be reduced to the sorry status of the bankrupt railroads* 

It it ironic that many in and outside the Congress are calling 
for the government to own and operate the railroad syste« — rolnting to 
the fact that the public already owns the highways, airports, mi 
waterways—at a Mae when based on what is currently happening to 
the highways, it is clear that public ownership in no way guarantees 
that an adequate lystea would be provided or maintained* 

The Rural Highway Situation 

Until recent moothe, we have not had available very such detailed 
information on the rural highway situation. This has been partlv due 
to a general confusion as to what people mean by rural roads, it is 
also due to the fact that rural America has too often been relegated 
to a back seat in terms of public concern and attention. 

Fortunately, various committees of Congress have helped to remedy 
the fact shortage * The Senate Com*1tlee^om Agriculture and Fore*try 
hsi^published The Immovable Feast" and "Transportation in Rural Auerl'- 
ca* and the^BOuae Select Committee on Small Business has published 
a report on ^Problems Involved in the WarkeUng of Crain and other 
Commodities. These reports have provided ui with badly needed lata. 
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As of 1973. the rural road system, Including all roads outside 
oooul ated area* of acre than 5,000 people, accounted for 3.2 million 
tilen of the 3.8 million miles of roads and streets In the country. 

Soo» 2*3 all lion miles of these rural road* were under local control; 
state-owned roads accounted for 0*7 million miles: tho*e under federal 
control, 0*2 all lion. Of this highway mileage in rural areas—'•acre 
than 8T percent of the total highway systt*—a fourth la unsurfaced, 
and about half I* toll, mravel, or a tone-surfmeed * The Interstate 
way System, If totally couple ted. will represent a total of 47*5cn 
miles—a small part of the total rural system, It is expected to carry 
about 20 percent of the traffic* The question that concerns us Is what 
li ffOlpf to happen to the other 00 percent? 

In a recent report to Coneress, the Economic Research Service of 
the U,S. Department of Atrlcuilure stated; "The recent crisis In trans¬ 
porting -rrain and soybeans, the general decline in railroad facilities 
and service, and the mobility problems of rural people hate all caused 
concern that the rural transport system is in serious trouble, and that 
transportation problems will present the full use of arrlcultural 
resources and Inhibit rural levelopment... 

The states, under guidelines pros!bed by the Department of 
Transportation, hare classified the road system according to the princi¬ 
pal serstee provided. These functional classes—which Include arterial, 
collector, and local roads—are useful in evaluating the adequacy of 
the road network. As we understand the definitions, the mrteMals In¬ 
clude the Interstate System as well as other principal and miner 
arterial*. The collector system Is subdivided into major and 
minor collectors. 

It helps to visualise the situation when we realise that the 
principal arterial roads, Including the Interstate System. total Q.l 
million miles, and account for only four percent of the total rural 
road system. These roads are designed to provide for hleh-voluie state¬ 
wide and interstate travel by connecting the larger urban areas. They 
carry about TO percent of all rural traffic* The collector system, to¬ 
tals 0.7 million miles, or 24 percent of total rural roads. These roads 
are primarily used for In-county and other short trips. Often, the 
collectors connect local shipping and receiving points in rural and 
agricultural area* to county seats or other nearby trade 
center** Local roads, the most extensive network In rural ar*aa, 
provide access to adjacent land and accomodate short-distance travel. 

They total approximately two million miles. 

Under the DOT kuldelioes, the States have rated the various 
segments of the highway network in tent of adequacy for mobllltr 
and safety to meet 1970 needs. More than three-fifths of mil 
arterial and collector road* were identified as deficient. Although 
the percentage of collector roads rated deficient was about the 
tape ae for arterial*, collector ill same was about two and a half 
times a* mreat. These deficiencies were wrest not only In th* 

AppaUchian region where agricultural traffic is of relatively lets 
importance but also in major agricultural areas such as the Corn 
Belt, The deficiencies are due to Inadequate surface, inadequate 
foundation, inadequate width, and unsafe detii-n. More than 
half of the local roads were similarly rated as inadequate or 
Intolerable. 
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The Bridge Situation 

All available facte Indicate that the aoet eerloue aspect 
of the rural highway situation lies in the Inadequate and 
dangerous obeoletcence of bridges. 

The national bridge Inspection program, now 90 percent complete, 
•hove that of 230,000 bridges on the federal-aid systexs (totaling 
about 25 percent of all mileage), about 32,500 are deficient. 

Including 7,000 that are dangerously weak. Another 46,000 bridges are 
rapidly becoming obsolete for Increasing traffic volumes and 
heavier loads. The nuaber of deficient bridges on rural roads poses a 
serious restriction to the continuing flow of traffic alonr these 
routes. There are approxiaately 20C .000 bridges on arterial 
and collector roads that are expected to resale rural through 1990 
Over two-thirds of these are on rural collectors, We have no reli¬ 
able data available on how aany deficient bridges are located outside 
the federal-aid system; but, in all likelihood, this nuaber Is as great 
or greater than that for the federal-aid portion of the systea. 

Agricultural Freight 

Aver 1 can agriculture is heavily dependent upon a aodern, efficient, 
and adequate transportation systea. While all foras of transpor¬ 
tation are used by agriculture In acquiring necessary production 
supplies and In shipping fara products to aarket. the highway 
systea Is by far the nost basic. 

Transportation by truck has become Increasingly laportant to the 
agricultural Industry. Trucks used aainly on fans for agricultural 
purposes Increased from about 3.5 million In 1363, to 4.3 Billion in 
1972, and represented some 22 percent of all trucks In the latter year. 
Trucks now haul 73 percent of all fresh fruits and vegetables. 99 percent 
of cattle and calves, 100 percent of the hogs, and 98 percent of the 
sheep and lambs shipped to market. Extensive data are not available, 
but we know that farmers are far *ore dependent than ever before on 
trucks for the movement of needed production supplies as well as for 
getting their produce to market, farmers will continue to need a 
multi-modal, balanced transportation systea, but truck transport 
by highways will continue to be the nost Important segment of the 
total systea. Considering projected Increases in food production 
to supply the needs of our own people, plus expanding exports 
of agricultural products, and the deterioration of railroad 
service, the nation's farmers are beginning to question whether 
the rural highway systea will be In a condition to get the neces¬ 
sary production supplies to the farms and get food and other agri¬ 
cultural products from the farms to consumers. The cost of trans¬ 
portation already is a aajor factor in the cost of food and will 
become an even greater factor If the highway system Is allowed 
to deteriorate further. 

What has happened Is that during the past twenty years,our 
attention has been focused more and more on the Interstate 
System and on traffic congestion In the urban areas: and 
we have neglected the non-interstate rural highway system. This 
neglect needs to be ended. 
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The President has propoied legislation that would. In our 
opinion, apell the beginning of the end for the Highway Trust 
Fund and a further shift away froa adequate aupport for the 
highway traniportatlon ayttea. 

At we understand the proposal, the President would leave 
only one cent of the four-cent federal gasoline tax In the 
dedicated fund, shifting two cents to the general treasury and 
peralttlne the states to pick up one cent. The four-cent 
diesel tax would stay In the Fund, alone with the various evclse 
taxes now dedicated to It. The reduced Fund would he used 
exclusively to complete the Interstate systea. This weans, 
of course, that the non-interstate portion of federal aid to 
local hi ehways would coae not froa the dedicated Fund tut froi 
general appropriations. 

We cannot support this proposal. We think the Fund should 
be fully aalntalned to coaplete the Interstate Systea and then 
devoted to other highway transportation needs, particularly In 
the non-interstate rural systea. 

The users of the highways in this country have been paying 
user charges In the fora of taxes to pay a taajor share of the 
cost of the systea. They are willing to continue oaylng for the 
systea, but they are not willing to have these taxes diverted to 
non-hifhway needs. We support the concept of using highway- 
user taxes for building and aalntalnlng highway and highway- 
related services, keeping In Bind that buses use highways and 
that rail transit systeas need parking facilities at collector 
points. All available data Indicate that, even If we salntaln 
the Fund with the present sources of revenue. It will not be 
sufficient to aeet the needs of the present level of federal partici¬ 
pation In the highway systea. We do not advocate a federal take¬ 
over of the nation's highway systea. On the contrary, we 
strongly believe in as auch state and local control as feasible; 
but we see a continuing role for the federal eovernaent. We 
believe the historical feleral-state cooperation In this prograa 
has been coaaendable and should be continued. 

In light of the energy situation, the deteriorating railroad 
situation, and the serious probleas now existing with the rural 
highway systea, we believe the Congress needs to give further 
consideration to steps that will (1) encourage state and local 
Jurisdictions to redirect attention to the rural highway systea; 
and (2) develop an expanded bridge replaceaent prograa, using 
the Trust Fund revenues. 

We believe that these recoaaendatlons not only are In the 
best Interests of faraers and a growing rural Aaerlca but also 
In the best Interests of consuaers, who have a vital stake In 
what happens to the agricultural industry In this country 
and to the adequacy of the transportation systea needed to serve 
that Industry. It is necessary that the Congress consider the 
real-life needs of the ^reat aajorlty of people In this country 
who want to continue to use their autoaoblles and who need the 
highway systea to aove people and the goods of coaaerce. 

We appreolate the opportunity to present our views. 
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Senator Randolph, I think I recall some words from an old verse, 
“the doctor heals and the lawyer pleads, and the miner follows precious 
leads. Rut this or that, whatever befall, the farmer, he feeds them alL” 
That is what you are saying? 

Mr. Fields. That is correct. 

Senator Randolph. You are saving the products of the farm and 
the field, those have to be moved to people; people in cities. 

Mr. Fields. That is exactly right. Of course, we in agriculture need 
a multimodal transportation system, but the highway is still the key. 
It is still the central core of the system that we need. 

Let me also add, Senator, this is no longer just important to the 
consumers in this country, but with the scope of agricultural exports 
and world trade that we arc now involved in, this is the most impor¬ 
tant country in the world in feeding hungry people hero and abroad, 
this transportation system is essential also to move these commodities, 
these food commodities abroad. 

Senator Randolph, I believe the record, Mr. Chairman, would be 
correct. 1 think these figures, 1 recall them, in fiscal 1970 we authorized 
$1,250 million. That is the authorization. That is primary and 
secondary roads. 

Then we would add $33 million in our forests highways, then we 
would add $16 million for public land highways and $50 million for 
rural public transportation. 

The administration, I think, is recommending $1.5 billion for all of 
these programs. 

That would add up to $1,349 billion. 1 am not sure, Mr. Coupai, 
what would you comment on that listing of figures and priorities? 

Mr. Ooupal. Senator, again, the administration’s bill reflects our 
best estimate of the tradeoff between the great needs that we recognize 
in all highway systems, including the rural system, ami the economic 
situation that we face today. 

Furthermore, in addition to that, it also reflects, it seems to me, the 
philosophy that we arc trying, even though we recognize there arc 
great needs of the highway system, to put some of the decisionmaking 
process and authority back at the State and local level. 

So that while there may be greater needs, it is not necessarily true 
that these needs must be met by Federal expenditure. Some of these 
may need to be met by State and local expenditure. 

We have attempted to put both authority and responsibility back 
to the State and local level for those decisions that we feel are appro¬ 
priate State and local decisions. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. DeBerry, I think perhaps you would wish 
to help us m this discussion, 

STATEMENT OF LUTHER DeBERRT, STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 

STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. DeBerry. Thank you, Senator. Of course, I think the addi¬ 
tional load that the loss of railroad has put on our rural system has 
increased a tremendous amount and it is very important that this 
system continue to be maintained, rehabilitated. 1 do not think we 
need a tremendous amount of new mileage or anything like that. 

But we do need rehabilitation of our system, particularly in the 
secondary and primary system. We need to complete the interstate. 
We have neglected to a certain extent the maintenance of the systems 
trying to finish the interstate. 
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We need to finish those gaps in the Interstate System. It is very 
important that the secondary system and the primary system be 
developed to handle the food and fiber, to carry them to the market. 
There is nothing that is produced that doesn’t have some form of 
transportation on it, 1 mean some part of its transportation on the 
highway system and food transportation system afreets the economy 
of this country. 

It must be maintained at a high level. I agree with the majority of 
the testimony that has been made here today. There are a great many 
problems in our rural transportation, both highway transportation, 
and public mass transportation. 

1 would hope that we could continue to keep free enterprise in the 
mass transportation business as long as we could in some form. We 
have a real problem in the increase in prices, as 1 believe Dr. Michael 
and Mr. Johnson stated. 

The cost of maintenance is going up. The percentage of funds avail- 
abh- for rehabilitation is decreasing and as long as you stay on the same 
dollar value to the highway facilities, it will not be many years until 
it will be only maintenance. 

Of course, 1 think we have a tremendous unmet need on the rural 
highway system in the United States, both roadway and bridge 
systems. The welfare of all Americans, urban and rural, is heavily 
dependent upon the condition of this system. 

Traditionally, in this country we have had a Federal, State and local 
chain of command, you might say, in developing the best transporta¬ 
tion system in the world. I really cannot see any reason to change that 
type of system. 

1 think our mobility is directly related to our high standard of living 
and vice versa, and we must maintain an adequate transportation 
system in order to maintain a high standard of living in this country. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you, Mr. DeBerry. I am going to be 
provincial for a moment with Senator Stafford. Vermont is the most 
rural State. West Virginia is the second to Vermont. 

I am not sure that order is correct, hut it has been used. 

Senator Stafford. It means in Vermont a metropolis is anything 
more than 3,000 people, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Randolph. I am thinking of a Vermont that I am not as 
familiar with as I should like to be, hut you have beautiful countryside 
and hearty people. 

Generally, we associate both of those with Vermont. 

What is the picture from the standpoint of the products, food and 
fiber, that Mr. DeBerry is mentioning? How do they reach the ultimate 
consumer, Senator Stafford? 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, the movement of food and 
fiber in Vermont is largely dependent in the first instance on how well 
the rural roads are functioning. 

Wc had a major program years ago, back when I was the Governor 
of the State, to hard surface all of the rural roads which were actually 
the key to getting the produce of our farms to larger roads where 
heavier trucks and railroads could carry the products to Boston and 
other markets. 

Senator Randolph. Then the movement of those products from 
the farm to the ultimate market has been on some type of road? 
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Senator Stafford. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Randolph. The rail could not really solve that problem? 

Senator Stafford. The rail in Vermont certainly could not reach 
even 20 years ago when they were more active, the large numbers of 
farms in our small valleys that were principally dairv farms producing 
milk. 

That had to travel by a small tanker to a large tanker to Boston or 
New York to get there. So major roads are important, but so are the 
rural ones. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you. 

I think the same comment could be made in West Virginia. We 
cannot rely to a great degree on our rail transportation, that which is 
available. I remember so well in the days of my youth when we had 
our cattle and our sheep and, to some degree, our hogs. 

These were never shipped by truck. These went by train. They 
moved, 1 suppose 80 percent over largely the Baltimore & Ohio Rail¬ 
road, and our markets were Jersey City and Baltimore. 

I have often ridden the caboose, very frankly, on those trains be¬ 
cause my father was a shipper of cattle from the lands. Now it is 
different, as the Senator knows, who is presiding. The trucks move the 
steers and the lambs to market, places like Lancaster, Pa., which back 
in those days was only a local situation. 

Now much stock is moved from West Virginia into Lancaster, but 
increasingly the picture has been changed by the stockyards in the 
various counties of the State where the sales are made. 

So it is a different system. I don’t know what it is in Texas, of course, 
but Mr. Chairman, what we were discussing was the movement of 
food and fiber and farm products to the markets and the importance 
of our rural roads as well as our interstate roads in the movements of 
those products. 

I do not want to use the time unnecessarily, Mr. Chairman, but I 
wonder would someone else want to comment on this general situation? 

Mr. Fields. Senator, I would join you in your provinciality since 
I was bom and raised on a farm in Roane County, W. Va. I was back 
in West Virginia when we had the program to get rid of some of the 
mud. I lived on one of those mud roads. So I know what you are talk¬ 
ing about. 

Senator Randolph. You are talking about Roane County. That 
is the county seat of Spencer. That was listed as an all America city 
this year, by the way, in competition with larger cities. 

Mr. Fields. Senator, let me say that along the line of what you 
were saying that even if we look at the heartland of America where 
the great bulk of agricultural commodities have to come from, not 
to belittle Vermont or West Virginia, but even in the Midwest and 
in the Com Belt we have serious deficiencies, particularly in the bridge 
situation. 

It is very important that we keep our eye on this ball that we are 
headed for real trouble in moving the necessary supplies to the major 
farming areas in this country and of getting those commodities back 
out in any kind of economical fashion if we allow the present trend to 
continue. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Johnson wanted to 
comment. 
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Mr. Johnson. Thank you. I think one of the things when we are 
talking about the funding situation and putting the administration 

E reposal of 2 cents going into the general fund and then maybe coming 
aclc to transportation, one of the things we need to consider is the 
leadtime on projects running somewhere between 3 and 10 years 
from the time of its inception until the time they are opened. 

Without knowing how you can budget 4 or 5 years down the pike, 
you really have no idea what kind of a program you can be working on. 
It was pointed out here that our funds are not increasing at any great 
rate. 

We are tied to a cent per gallon tax. The gallons are not going up 
very fast. The prices ore going up rapidly. But this, coupled with 
taking part of that money and putting it into some other fund, cer¬ 
tainly is not going to start solving the problems, particularly the 
bridge problem. 

We have a whole series of farms in our particular county that can 
not pass with anything greater than the gross load of 9 tons at the 
moment. We are attempting to get everybody on a {Mon gross load 
road. That is not a very nig load coining out of a farm. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, again I appreciate— I know, 
as Senator Bentsen does—your attention to these hearings; for the 
record, those of you who would care to comment and give us your 
views of how much authorization should be available for rural high¬ 
way systems and related programs. 

Perhaps there are some that might help us in this way. Mr. Michael, 
Mr. Johnson, I know you have indicated your feeling about the 
problems, the very grave problems with regard to the deficient 
bridges in, let's say, Iowa and Indiana. 

This is a national picture. Yet, the administration proposes to 
really give us not what we think we need and instead placed a 30- 
percent ceiling on funds that can be used for bridges out of the safety 
assistance p rogram. 

1 doubt if that is sufficient. I think we need a special program for 
bridge reconstruction and repair. 

Perhaps the panel has some feeling about the funding ceiling or at 
least amounts that you think are needed. 

Mr. Johnson. 1 don't know if 1 am prepared to comment on an 
amount, but I did make a comment earlier that the categorical 
moneys are always a problem. I did point out that there are a few 
counties, for instance, that have concentrated on bridges and have 
built bridges to the exclusion of building roads and do not really have 
a bridge problem. 

The categorical moneys penalize these people. The money very 
definitely is needed for bridges in most counties, but if the money 
would go through the present system and let the local officials decide 
whether their bridge problem is greater than their road problem, I 
think it would be more efficiently utilized. 

Mr. Cot* pal. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? May I 
point out that the administration hill does precisely that. It gives 
the flexibility to the States to use any of their RTHP money on 
bridges, and up to 30 percent of the $400 million safety fund. 
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It is exactly that objective that we are trying to achieve; greater 
flexibility in the use of these funds by the State and county and local 
officials. 

Mr. Michael, Mr. (Chairman, in this regard, although there is 
some flexibility built into the system and perhaps with the serious¬ 
ness of the other needs in the category of safety only 30 percent can 
be spent, perhaps that is necessary. 

I think, as 1 said earlier, the real problem is totally insufficient- 
funds for the rural roads. Vou asked for a figure. You indicated that 
for the past year something like $1.4 billion was obtained when you 
totaled everything. With the increase in costs, to maintain the same 
level of road improvements would require something in the neighbor¬ 
hood of $2 billion now, 

I would say somewhere between $1.5 and $2 billion is the minimum 
we ought to be thinking about as far as the rural system is concerned. 

Senator Randolph. I think, you are realistic, f think it would be 
$2 billion. 

Senator Stafford. Dr. Michael, on that same point, has some 
projection been undertaken in connection with highway wear for all 
of our systems as a result of the obvious trend now towards smaller 
and lighter automobiles? Has that been taken into consideration? 

Mr. Michael. Certainly one would suspect there might be some 
less wear as far as our roads are concerned with some lighter vehicles. 
I would like to point out that these are automobiles and a great deal 
of the wear comes from heavier vehicles which arc not getting lighter 
but are getting heavier. This is one of the conditions I called attention 
to earlier. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

The acting chairman is also very happy that the chairman of this 
subcommittee, the distinguished Senator from Texas, Lloyd Bentsen, 
is here. He had several other important commitments this morning. 

Senator Bentsen, the floor is yours. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you very much. I have been over in the 
Finance Committee working on the energy bill. Hopefully, we will 
have some gasoline for those trucks to run with. 

Let me ask Mr. DeBerry something about the roads. We have a 
great farm to market roads system in Texas, one of the best I have 
seen anyplace in the country, 

I want to quickly say that I was bom and reared on a farm, too, 
down in south Texas, I guess the term is born and jerked up on a farm. 
But is the problem really one of new, paved farm to market roads, 
or is it more one of maintenance and repair of bridges? If you had to 
choose between the two, which is the most pressing need? 

Mr. DeBerry. Senator, I think the pressing need, in Texas we 
have over 40,000 miles of paved farm to market roads. But the pressing 
need is funds for rehabilitation of these systems and bridge 
replacement. 

Of course, we advocate that in the financing that the categories be 
reduced and the maximum flexibility be given to the State and 
local government so we will not be penalized to use it all for bridges 
or depending upon the existing condition at the time. 
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Senator Bentsen. Do I understand, then, that you favor the ad¬ 
ministration^ proposal to drop bridges into a separate category, try 
to get them into a broader category, or not? 

Mr. DeBerry. I believe what I would favor would be to list those 
items but not specifically say they are r number of dollars for each 
category. Use a little more flexibility in going from bridges to re¬ 
habilitation, depending upon what the actual needs in the specific 
area are. I think when you get back to the item of total funding for 
the rural roads that Senator Randolph brought up a minute ago, the 
cost increa*se alone would require you to nearly double the amount of 
funds we have had in the past because of the increase in prices. 

Senator Bentsen. Mr. Johnson, you objected, as I understand it, 
to a separate category to fund roads off the Federal system. I would 
like to ask is vour objection to those Federal funds being used for all 
system roads in general, or do you just oppose a separate category for 
them? 

Mr. Johnson. The category of the off-system has generated a 
whole new batch of rules and regulations which are very, very similar 
to our on-system, to our FAS rural. They have just recently come out 
with these. 

So far, we have not been able to obtain any of these moneys. We 
think we are going to be able to shortly. But by the time that amount 
of money boiled down to an individual county we are going to be 
looking for a very, very small project upon which to spend that money. 

It is not any amount that you can replace a relatively medium sized 
bridge for instance. There won’t be enough in the individual county. 

Categorizing that money sometimes creates problems in trying 
to spend it efficiently. Many times it creates these kinds of problems, 
in fact. 

The fact that the proposal or the present law actually is to eliminate 
the minor collectors from the FAS system, then we turn around and 
find them as off-system, I think is kind of a reverse. 

If we leave the minor collector system in the FAS system and then 
fund the FAS only, I think that we would be far better off and let 
the local jurisdiction take care of the off-system. I am concerned about 
redtape, also. 

Senator Bentsen. We had some testimony before us about putting 
down some of the environmental impact statement jurisdiction more 
at the local level. We need the statement and that sort of thing, but 
when we get to the redtape, trying to do some expediting there, I 
assume you favor that ; do you? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. The question is strictly a local job, a reconstuc- 
tion job where maybe you need an additional 2, 3, or 5 feet of right-of- 
way in order to build the road to the present standard. It takes under 
the FAS regulations the opportunity for hearing and all of the stuff to 
buy this little sliver along a rural road. 

You go through all of these processes which I don’t feel are necessary 
on that type of a reconstruction job. For relocation, ves, that U some¬ 
thing different. 

Senator Bentsen. Professor Saltzman and Dr. Michael, it appears 
that if I understand the inference there, that the transit is not really 
a matter for the Federal Government, if that is the case, if I correctly 
interpreted it. 
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From your experience, do you think the States and localities have 
the needs and the will to have reliable rural transit systems? 

Mr. Saltzmax. It is my opinion that unless the Federal Government 
creates a separate category for rural public transportation, let me 
refer directly to the administration’s bill where they allowed some 
flexibility in the rural transportation fund, that there will be little 
spent in public transportation in rural areas because of the very 
important and demanding needs of the road system and the relatively 
few people who need rural transit. 

Therefore we have seen the National Mass Transportation Act 
having anon urbanized area fund for public transportation in the 
nonurbanized areas. 1 think that is a very important bill. 

Let me note again that Senator Williams’ amendment to S. 662 
would change the National Mass Transportation Assistance Act to 
allow for operating subsidies in the nonurbanized areas. I think that 
it is very important to enact that amendment. 

Especially because the transportation disadvantaged the elderly, 
handicapped and poor persons have less access in rural areas. You 
need the operating assistance provisions in the nonurbanized areas 
more than the urbanized areas. 

In fact, as it is currently worded the proposed amendment would 
make only one-half the money available for operating assistance. 
I would suggest that at the local option, all the funds be available for 
operating assistance. 

Getting back to the earlier point you mentioned, about whether 
there Is the will out there. I believe that the States and localities will 
provide rural public transportation only if there Is some Federal 
impetus to make these funds available. 

Rural transit funds should be included in the Mass Transportation 
Act or you are doing them a disservice in comparison with tne urban 
Areas. 

Senator Bextsex. I have no further questions. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator Bentsen. 

Gentlemen, in behalf of the subcommittee, I want to express my 
personal and the subcommittee’s appreciation for your appearance 
here and your assistance to us in tne task of writing a highway bill 
that will be effective und realistic. 

The Chair has a number of questions, but in view of the hour, the 
Chair Is going to solicit your cooperation. It Is the Chair’s intention 
to send the questions to you in the hope that you will respond to them 
in writing. 

We would appreciate an early response so that they can be incor¬ 
porated in the record that we are compiling. 

So with t hat understanding, unless there Is some objection from some 
member present or someone has not said something he washes to say, 
the Chair will adjourn this meeting, subject to call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene Thursday, July 24, 1975.] 

(Responses to questions from Senator Stafford and a statement 
from the National Grange follow:] 
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(202) 70S-0577 


July 30, 1975 


The Honorable Robert Stafford 
United States Senate 
Conittee on Public Works 
Washington, 0. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

Enclosed Is the reply of Hr. H. L. Johnson, National Association of 
County Engineers, to the questions for which you requested written 
response. We hope this will be useful In your further consideration 
of the Many critical problen in rural transportation. 

Please let »e know if you have any further questions which I may 
pass on to Mr. Johnson. 


Sincerely, 



Sandy Spence 

Legislative Representative 
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RESPONSES FROM MR. H.L. JOHNSON 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNT! ENGINEERS 


QUESTION 

1* I ItnoM that there Is much dissatisfaction with the redefinition of 
routes eligible for inclusion on the Federal-aid Secondary System, It 
would appear to me that so long as the total Fcderal-Srate-County investment 
In roads stays the same, it la not important that a road be on a Federal-aid 
system. Could you explain why the counties object to Having routes taken 
off the Secondary System? 


answer 

1, Counties object to having routes taken off the Secondary System 
because of United programming flexibility for major and minor collectors 
under the functional classification set forth in the 1973 Federal Aid 
Highway Act, 


As further explanation of the Issues involved, I would like to 
transmit the testimony of Earl Rogers, given before the House Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee on July 20, Rogers' testimony represents 
hia viewpoint and that of Michigan, it Is not official MACE policy; 
however, it nay be useful to you because it does outline the programming 
difficult to* of the rural secondary system, the increasing needs of that 
ays ton and the threat of decreased funding of these essential roads, 

QUESTION 

2, Khot Is your reaction to the idea of turning back 3e of the 
gasoline tax and the whole responsibility for the ABCD ays toms to the States? 


ANSWER 

„ .4*?’ *• ********* statement indicated, NACE Hu n ot taken a specific 
position od financing arrangements for the highway program. Generally, as an 
“Relate ourselves with the position token by the National 
Association of Counties. That position doe* call for return of 3e to 

JuL*2fi te tJ°iA^ tollP ? r ! ,,ti0n ,f UrpOMfl * ** P*«s*«tad to the Subcoonltte on 
irLffe? ? AC ° p0Aiti(ta c *} lM retention of certain basic responsibilities 
Sd attlched «etion of the XACo testimony 1. reproduced 


QUESTION 

# t 3 * ** th * urinary reason you believe the Federal government should be 

involved in the highway program because the Federal treesurv can supply 
needed funds or are there other fMentions which Justify a continued Federal 
presence? 

ANSWER 

3, 1 believe that the NACo position as mentioned in (2) above answers this 
question os well. I would emphasise the need for a federal presence: (1) to 
assure that highway user revenues are used for transportation purposes; 

12) to provide for assured continuity of funding over (011101001 time to 
permit long-term planning and financial arrangements required by highway 
construction; nod (3) to meet the need for broad national policy and very 
general standards for our nation’s major highway systems. 
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Responses from Mr. Johnson 

National Association of County Engineers 

Page Tvo 


QUESTION 

4. You have objected to the change in Federal lav permitting heavier 
trucks to use the Interstate System because these heavier trucks will 
eventually end up on local rural roads. In your opinion is there any way 
to have a two-tiered system with one set of weights for high grade highways 
and another for lower grade roads? 

ANSWER 

4. There Is no way to have a two-tiered system with differing sets of 
weights for different types of highways because almost nothing Is loaded 
and unloaded directly on the Interstate System. 

QUESTION 

5. How effective Is enforcement of truck weight limits, as far as 
you know? 

ANSWER 

5. To the best of my knowledge, the enforcement of truck weight limits 
is not too stringent in some areas with which I am personally familiar. 

QUESTION 

6. Would you support extending the Federal maximum weight to all 
Federal-aid systems, not just the Interstate? 

ANSWER 

6. No. As I Indicated In my prepared statement, the heavier weights 
permitted under the 1974 Federal Aid Highway Act Amendments will cause 
stress and deterioration on the non-Intsrstate systems. Since a two-tier 
weight system Is not feasible, I would prefer to see weight limits for 
Interstates reduced. 

QUESTION 

7. In your opinion, should Federal funds be made available for bridge 
replacement as a separate category of funding? 

ANSWER 

7. In my formal consents to the Subcoonlttee, I stated that bridge 
repair and replacement is an extremely critical problem In many areas. 

However, some individual counties and some states have already given top 
priority to bridge replacement. They do not face the same degree of 
urgency for this type of program as do others. Furthermore, when new 
categories of funds are established, there are generally Insufficient 
funds provided to allow for any significant projects. For these reasons, 
we would prefe*- ..nat sufficient total highway funds be made available 
to enable state and local officials to make their own priority determinations. 
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Hr, M,L. Johnson 

Natl0n.nl Association of County Engineers 
Page Three 


QUESTION 

I. Whet would you think of a Federal porgrom which nadc funds 
available only for bridge replacements and possibly other safety-related 
construction, leaving states and counties with sole responsibility for 
other types of construction? 

AHSWEfi 

8, As stated in response to questions above * we would prefer increased 
reliance on state and local government for highway comtruction under broad 
national policy guidance and standards, with funding provided by return 

of 3c from federal gasoline tax revenues. If the Congress wishes to 
establish a special highway safety bridge reconstructloo program funded 
out of genersi revenues; we would be pleased to assist in doctaaenting 
the need for such a program, 

QUESTION 

9. You have said Federal funds should not be used for maintenance. 

If one of the most costly elements of providing a functioning road system in 
some states is removing snow during several months of the year, would you 
say a state should not be able to use Its Federal apportionments to perform 
this task? 

ANSWER 

9. We believe that redefinition of the term "construction” to allow 
for reconstruction, resurfacing and upgrading of existing roads would be 
sufficient. To extend authority to use of Federal funds for any form of 
maintenance such as grass cutting or snow removal would involve all the 
additional paperwork which automatically follows federal funds. The additional 
paperwork cost would not Justify the use of such federal funds for snow 
removal. 
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TOE FEDERAL ROLE UNDER NACo PROPOSAL 

The question arises, if three cents is returned to state and local 
government, what legitimate role is left to the Federal Government in 
the further development and maintenance of our national transportation 
system? 

As already stated, we believe the Federal Government should continue 
its efficient service as tax collector for revenues to be returned to 
state and local government. 

We believe the Federal Government should continue its leadership 

in the joint preparation, with state and local assistance, of the 
national functional classification study to establish a primary system 

comprising major highways (including the Interstate) in both rural and 
urban areas, a secondary system comprising collector roads in rural 
areas, and an urban system comprising collector streets in urban areas. 

It would be these systems which would be part of our overall national 
highway system on which revenues from the three cent gasoline tax could 
fee spent. These systems would also provide a basis for establishment of 
broad national goals for assurance of an equitable split by states of 
funding between urban and rural areas. 

We believe that Congress should establish broad national policy 
under which the Federal Government should develop broad-brush procedural 
guidelines and general post-audit compliance procedures. Under such 
a system, state and local governments could comply with national policy 
and federal requirements without the current project-by-project review 
and second guessing of state and local priorities by federal bureaucrats* 
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We believe the Federal Government should develop a meaningful 
procedure for certification and aeceptanace of state * city and/or 
county standards and requirements for purposes of meeting all facets 
of federal requirements, including environmental reviews, prevailing 
wage requirements and equal employment opportunity requirements, where 
such state and local laws and procedures are equal to or greater than 
federal requirements,2/ 

Other areas of appropriate concern to the Federal Government would 
include such activities as: coordination of highways with other nipdes 

of transportation to achieve the most efficient balance of transportation 
systems and facilities; special efforts to achieve national social and 

economic development goals through basic transportation systems, such 
as the Appalachian development corridor system and the national 
demonstration economic growth center development corridors; scientific 
advancement through direct research and development and the creation 
of a systematic process for implementing the results of R and D 
efforts undertaken by state and local governments, universities, and 
private organizations; and planning and coordination to assure 
appropriate interface of highways at state lines and resolution of 
similar inter-state issues. 


1/ Tn this regard, MACo has urged that local government should work 

with rho new n.n iotiwide ’ Cor-mi usioii on federal Paperwork" established 

pursuant to HR IS4J4 in pursuit of more streamlined administrative 
procedures for operation of all federal programs. 
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Please Reply: 

Civil Engineering Building 
Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

August 4, 1975 


Senator Robert T. Stafford 

Senate Committee on Public Works 

Room 4200, Dlrksen Senate Office Building 

Washington, 0. C. 20510 

Attn: Kathy Cudllpp 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

Attached are my answers to the questions you forwarded on 
July 21 relative to my testimony at the hearings on Rural 
Transportation. It was my pleasure to prepare the testimony 
and these answers and I would be pleased to comment on any 
other questions you or members of the Committee might have. 

Sincerely, 

Harold L. Ntchael 
President 

HIM:ms 

cc: K. H. Layer 
D. W. Gwynn 
L. A. Oondanvllle 
W. R. McGrath 
L. E. Keefer 
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Answers to Questions on Rural Transportation 
Posed by Committee Letter of July 21, 1975 
by 

Harold L. Michael 

President, Institute of Traffic Engineers 


On pages 15 and 16 of your written statement you refer to 
two types of maintenance. I am not clear as to what role 
you would have the Federal government play with respect 
to either. Could you explain your position? 

It Is clear that much maintenance of both types - that 
of the pavement, shoulders, structures and roadsides and 
that of operational and safety devices - Is very Important 
to the future of highway transportation. In my opinion, 
maintenance Is the most Important of all transportation 
needs at this time. There must be adequate funding for 
all maintenance on all highways and this must be greater 
funding than that which has been available for this task 
In recent years. Maintenance of the type which must be 
performed continuously or has a life of say two years or 
less, such as patching, mowing, line painting, etc. should 
remain the total responsibility of the unit of government 
which has responsibility for the road. Maintenance of the 
type which has a life of several years, major resurfacing, 
signal modernization, large signs replacement, etc. should 
be eligible for Federal Aid. 

What Is your reaction to the Idea of turning back 3 t of 
the gasoline tax and the whole responsibility for the 
ABCD systems to the States? 

Turning back of the full 3 t of the gasoline tax which 
Is proposed to not continue Into the Highway Trust Fund to 
the states for their use and full responsibility for the 
ABCD Systems In my opinion would be a wise move. This 
would make more funds available for use on the road to 
many state and local governments, mlnlrize the red tape 
In Its utilization and secure a better highway system. 

All states and many county and city governments have 
sdequate professional staff to maintain high standards of 
highway development without federal supervision. 
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3* Is the primary reason you believe the Federal government 

should be involved in the highway program because the Federal 
treasury can supply needed funds or are there other functions 
which justify a continued Federal presence? 

The primary reasons that the Federal government should be 
Involved in the highway program are twofold: 

1. To insure that Interstate coordfnatfon and standards 
are optimal for development of interstate highways 
(This is more than just the Interstate System), 

2. to insure that highways Of all Classes important 
to the defense * development and economy of an area 
and of the nation* especially in the developing 
stages of an area, are adequately developed and 
maintained even though adequate state or local funds 
are not avai1 able. 

The development of the Interstate System and of adequate 
highway departments in each state as of 1975 have minimized 
continued Federal participation because of the first reason 
given, except for completion of necessary segments of the 
Interstate System. The second reason given, however* 
obviously exists for some areas of the country and for some 
types of highway development and maintenance, 

4. You have objected to the change in Federal law permitting 
heavier trucks to use the Interstate System because these 
heavier trucks will eventually end up on local rural roads* 

In your opinion is there any way to have a two-tiered 
system with one set of weights for high grade highways and 
another for lower grade roads? 

In my opinion, a two-tiered system of weights is not 
feasible without much greater enforcement than is now 
conducted* The amount of enforcement which would be 
necessary would exceed in costs any benefits obtained* 
Furthermore the aggravation and hostility created by such 
enforcement would be considerable. 

5, How effective is enforcement of truck weight limits, as far 
as you know? 

Enforcement of truck weight limits is very poor. The 
difficulty of current techniques of portable measurement of 
weights so as to surprise the overweight truck and the ease 
of communication between trucks makes enforcement almost 
impossible. Furthermore it actually drives overweight 
vehicles onto lower standard roads. Host overweight truck 
drivers are aware Of their overweight condition and 
obviously will avoid being caught if at all possible, 
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6, Would you support extending the Federal maximum weight to 
all Federal-aid systems, not just the Interstate? 

As stated In our testimony, we believe that the current 
Federal maximum weight limits as approved in December 1974 
as a provision of the Highway Act were not in the Interests 
of the nation and we do not support Its extension to all 
Federal Aid Systems* Many of the highways in the other 
Federal Aid Systems In many areas of the nation are not 
capable Of handling current Federal maximum weights without 
suffering severe damage. This would also Increase the 
probability of such heavy loads travelling on local roads 
which rarely tah handle such loads, 

7, In your opinion, should Federal funds be made available for 
bridge replacement as a separate category of funding? 

Because of the facts that bridge replacement Is such a 
current fmpertant need and the impossibility Of many 
responsible units of government handling this need within 
a reasonable span of years, I believe It Important to have 
considerable federal funding for bridge replacement on all 
classes of highway as a separate category. Such funding, 
however, should not be so restricted so as to require a 
unit of government to spend certain funds for bridge replace¬ 
ment if it has minor needs in this area, as some units 
because of topography, climate and other factors find 
themselves. Some flexibility therefore is needed In a 
separate category funding plan* 

8, What would you think of a Federal program which made funds 
available only for bridge replacements and possibly other 
safety-related construction, leaving States and counties 
with sole responsibility for other types of construction? 

If the U gasoline tax proposed for not going to the 
Highway Trust Fund would be returned to the states and if 
the Federal program included completion of all Important 
sections of the Interstate System within a reasonable period 
of years, I would favor a Federal program which Included 
additionally only funds for bridge replacement and safety- 
related improvements. As stated earlier, this would make 
more funds available for use on highways in many states and 
reduce the amount of funds now lost in red tape and time. 

I am confident States and other units of local government 
would be better able to handle their local highway needs 
under such a program and would do ft in a quality way. This 
sort of a program, in my opinion, would be better than the 
one referred to In Question 2, Bridge replacement and safety- 
related Improvements because of their severe needs require 
inclusion in a Federal highway program. 


Harold t. Michael 
President, Institute of 
Traffic Engineers 
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August 5 , 1975 


The Honorable Robert T* Stafford 
53:15 Dirkaan Senate Office Building 
Mash in r ton, t>. C. 30510 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

Enclosed Mease find responses to the questions you transmitted 
to us on July 21 , 1975 at the close of the hearing on Rural Transportation* 

1 . Mhat is vour reaction to the idea of turning back 3 c of the 
gasoline tit and the whole responsibility for the ABCD avstew* to the States? 

AKSWER: AASHTO has no formal poller on the return of 3 c of the 
pesoline tax to the States. 

Although some State officials would velcof« relief from red tan* 
imposed bv Federal reeuirementa, others sea serious problems In the return 
Of 3 c to the Stares including the following: 

a* Sense Statea, which are donee Statea, would not be able to 
Rene rate sufficient revenues by raising their taxes bv 3 $ to offset the loss 
of Federal apportionments. In 1974 , 23 Staten were donnee Statea with 14 
receiving apportionments which wore at least 1,25 time# the niaouiu of their 
payments Into the trust fund* Host of these State# are rural Statea with 
long stretches of road with relatively small Populations, and would find It 
moat difficult to support an adequate highway program for the benefit of 
interstate traveler* without Federal assistance* 

b. State constitution# and litwa dictate the apportionment of 
gasoline taxes in all but 5 Staton,* Some rentilre that a portion of the tax 
be devoted to non-transportation purpose#. For instance. The Constitution 
of Jtrv mm State of Texas requires 25 percent of anv gasoline tax to be 
devoted to education, 

c- By turning the 3 c tax back to the States, the Federal ffovcmrwnt 
would Lose the leverage it now ha# in repuiring Statea to provide matching 
funds to assure that a fiven outlay of Federal fund# will result in an even 
larger expenditure for transportation protects. 
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Senator Robert Stafford 
P**e 2 

August 5, 1975 


2. How effective Is enforcement of truck weight limits, as far as 

you know? 

ANSWER: We believe that the enforcement of truck weight limits has 
been quite effective. We are concerned, however, about provisions in 
Federal regulations which require States to report on the enforcement methods 
In addition to certifying that the weight limits are being enforced. Some 
States have difficulty in controlling the en'orcewnt of veights done bv 
local officials with exclusive authority within their Jurisdictions. 

3. Would you supnort extending the federal maximum weight to all 
Federal-aid systems, not fust the Interstate? 

ANSWER: AASHTO has adopted a Recommended Policy oh Maximum Dimensions 
and Weights of Motor Vehicles to be ooerated over the Highways of the United 
States. It Is the intent of AASHTO that the limits expressed therein nrescribed 
for vehicles shall be: 

a. Absoluts maximum limits which are Inclusive of all enforcewnt, 
weighing, scale, or other tolerances; 

b. Enacted in all States as soon as oosslble for roads nnd bridges 
on the completed portions of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and other Designated Highways; 

c« Enacted in all States for all roads and bridges on other routes 
or systems after an engineering determination has heen made hv the State 
highway departments that the roads and bridges of these routes or systems 
over which such operations are to he authorized are sufficiently adequate in 
geometric capacity and structural capability to accomodate such operations 
safely and econosilcallv; and 

d. Maximum limits, which are not to be exceeded in the laws of anv 
State, during such period ss this Policy shall remain in effect. 

It should be noted, however, that the present Federal maximum tonnage 
is less than the maximum for certain tvpes of vehicles recorrvnde.! in this 
same AASHTO policy statement. Also State officials would object to penalties 
for failure to adhere to Federal maximum weight limitations on other *ederal- 
ald systems. 

4. In your opinion, should Federal funds be made available for bridge 
replacement as a separate category of fielding? 

ANSWER: We believe that bridge replacement is a verv Important 
program which deserves special attention in each of the States. AASHTO's 
position, however, calls for 4 categories of Federal-aid orograsm with the 
States given flexibility within those categories to make funds available for 
bridge replacement, which will receive high priority. 
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Senator Robert Stafford 
Pa*e 4 

August 5, 1975 


5* What would you think of a Federal program which rode funds 
available only for bridge replacements and possibly other safety-related 
construction, leaving States and counties with sole responsibility for 
other tvpes of construction? 

ANSWER* We believe there is a need for a Federal role In the 
development of highway programs to assure continuity of routes and standards. 
Slate all interstate travelers benefit from highway program, we believe that 
Federal funding, should be available to support State construction program, 
particularly If highway users are continuing to pay Federal gasoline and other 
user taxes. 

6. A recent flAO report criticized the Federal Highway Administration 
and States for not spending more regular Federai^alrf construction money on 
bridge replacement. Would you roritnant on this criticism? 

ANSWER; As noted in tbs report, the needs for financing bridge 
replacement arc immense, now estimated at $10,4 billion, and growing. As you 
know, however, otiher wraet needs for safe and efficient highways are also 
staggering. Yet the total amount of Federal funding in terms of constant 
dollars and of a percentage of the dross National Product and the Federal 
budget has declined no that present levels of authorisation represent lens 
than half of what they were ten years ago. Existing highways are wearing 
out at the rate of approximately 5 percent per veer, and the Administrator 
of the Federal Highway Administration has estimated that our highway plant 
is wearing out at a rate 50 percent greater than uc arc replacing it. 

Although State officials recognise that bridge rep L ace me nt a deserve a high 
priority, they also must weigh these priorities against other needs at a 
time when total funding is inadequate. 

The Federal Highway Administration docs not keep a current breakdown 
which would identify th* percentage of authorized Federal-Aid highway fund 
construction money used for bridge replacement, Honu major bridge replacements 
are Included as part of larger projects involving construction or improvements 
of additional roads. 

The figures cited In the OAD report Indicating that only 427 bridge 
replacement projects coating $43 mil lion had been funded with regul.tr Federal- 
aid highway program funds from July, 1971, through March, 1975, are misleading. 
We have been advised by FhWA officials that they were based on an inventory 
that picked out only sow bridge replacement projects which were readily 
identifiable, but did not include all bridge replacements., The cost estimate 
was baaed on an assumption that the average bridge replacement project coat 
was $100,000, a figure which t* far too low. 
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Senator Hobart Stafford 
Pa R e 4 

August 5, 1975 


It also should be noted that ?HWA administratively will not allow 
the cost of needed approach roads to be funded from the Special Bridge 
Heplaceoent Program* 

State officials are anxious to work with Federal officials to 
eliminate hazardous bridges, but v« believe that the Boat important problem 
now U insufficient Federal funding for all hiahvay need*, 

7. Several Witnesses ha*e Indicated their displeasure with Federal 
realignment of the secondary system. What Is AASUTO'h position on this Issue? 

AUSWERs AASHTO has no formal Policy position on this issue. State 
officials generally support the allocation of secondary funds to important 
collector's routes. fhcv recognize the need, however, to develop other local 
roads and hope to work with county officials to assure adquate support. 

Enclosed la a copy of a tabulation of responses to a questionnaire 
about the impact of the ItwitatIon of the secondary system to major collector 
routes in the 22 States which responded to the questionnaire. 

We hope that these responses are satisfactory to you; and that you 
will call upon us If you desire additional infonuitltst. 


Sincerely yours. 



Enclosure 
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Henrik |L, Stofseth;"^'^ 
Executive Director 


July 21, 1973 


MaCTO Federal-aid Secondary 
System c^ustiowaire 


Mr. Killian S. Kitchie, Jr. 

AAShiU President 

West Virginia Lcpartiaent of Highways 
1D00 Washington Street* Last 
Giarlostcn, West Virginia 2530S 

Hear Sin 

Gt May 3, 13 75, a questionnaire concerning the FAS system 
was sent to reiber states, The following is a tabulation of the 
results of the questionnaire received from 22 states. 

2, Ho# many miles of FAS routes will be deducted from 
your FAS system? Percent of present system? 

The mileage induction varied from a negligible re¬ 
duction to a high of 13jl00 tidies. The percentage 
reduction varied as follows : 

3 states - 10t or less 
3 states - 104-201 
5 states - 204-301 
S states - 301-404 
0 states - 404*504 
5 States - 504*601 
1 state * 604-701 

Those states having the greatest reduction in mileage 
were tile eastern and southern states, 

2, What percent of major collector highways are improved 
to a tolerable standard as defined by the 1990 Needs 
Study? 


3 states - 104 or less 

1 state - 104*204 
5 states * 204*304 

3 States - 304*404 
0 states * 404-504 

4 states - 501-604 

2 states - 6U4-701 
1 state - 704-804 

3 states * Unknown 
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». Itow maiy counties have loot of their najor collectors 
^to a tolerable standard? Ml-1001? fiyi-90t? 
less than 601? 

Nineteen states indicated that less than 801 of the 
tnajor collector highways in each oxaity have been im¬ 
proved to a tolerable standard, 

*■*“ 0tJ ! 0r states !>«» their cajor 

luOJirp roved. Twenty-throe counUes have 
ISfif. *? r collcctore improved. Twenty-five 

couiUes have tneir raj or collectors SOl-’JOi improved. 

f., C0 V nties i" the three stateshave 
MrtbS standard.' 011 " “ 11CCl0,S i, ' i>rovea t0 « 

^Lf 0 ,^ ^" ticS revised their inprovenent pro- 

gS E m “ nor «»&*« 

*t“ tcs have had raj or revisions in their 
programs, Most counues have proceeded with projects 
that wore in tne pipe line prior to the la 73 highway 

J5 f a ?? r the liav to permit the FAS system 

cri all collector highways? 7 

t 

11 states voted yes 
6 states voted no 
1 state was mdecideo 

a. If yes, should there be a mileage limitation ii-pceed? 

9 states voted yes 
4 states voted no 

b* If ycs p suggested pamsutcre: 

2 states voted for lot-161 of the rural taleape 
6 states voted for 2S1 of the rural rolcare 

^ at **** systtm should stay stfjstantially 
tJje Sfsro with a possible 104 retiictiw in mileage 
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Thcso states that voted to keep the present law felt this would 
be satisfactory providing Die Hi«A will allow a liberal interpretation 
as to what is a najor collector hitfiway. 


Very truly yours, 

\s£*-' v y\T ! • * ~?j 

Itf^cr F. Nusbmia 
QiSiman 

Joint AAS nO-NAOO- NAQ: 
Coc suttee 


cc- 

Itenrik L. Stafsetii, Lxecutive Lircctoi 
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national grange 

1«1« H STREET N MT WASHINGTON, D C £0006 12021 6281107 



/ 


Jtily 23, 1975 


Honorable Jennings Randolph, Chairman 
Committee on Public Works 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20S10 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 


The National Grange desires to express its views about the 
proposal of President Ford and the Administration concerning the 
Highway Trust Fund and highway legislation. 


The President has proposed that the trust fund be extended 
past its current expiration date of September, 1977, but only for 
completion of the Interstate Highway System. He would divert three 
of the present four cents a gallon federal tax on gasoline (but not 
diesel fuel) — two cents to general treasury funds and one cent to 
those states that increased their taxes on gasoline by a like amount, 
otherwise to the federal treasury. In neither case would the taxes 
be dedicated to highway construction or reconstruction but could be 
used for any purpose. Federal funds for federal-aid highways other 
than the Interstate System would come from general revenue to such 
extent as authorized and later appropriated by Congress. 

Before going further into this matter, let me say something 
about the interests of the Grange* The Grange is a 108-year-old 
rural family fraternity. While it is customarily or frequently 

Sacral farm organization comprised of producers of 
ood and fiber, and while it has its roots in the farming community, 
many of its members reside in towns, villages, and suburban and 
urban areas* Moreover, while tied together by an interest in agri¬ 
culture and the development of rural areas in which services will 
be available on a par with metropolitan areas, their interests 
cover a wider field. 


Therefore, the Grange is more than a farm organization. Its 
purpose is to serve the total interests of the rural community 
and the nation. Thus, policies and programs of the Grange encom¬ 
pass a broad array of circumstances affecting the lives of rural 
Americans; they result from member action generated by total community 
and national interest -- not by agricultural interest alone. 
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Honorable Jennings Randolph July 23, 1975 


The delegate body of the National Grange, at its last Annual 
Session in November, 1974, adopted a policy statement entitled 
•'Highways and Highway Expenditures'*. That statement is attached 
at the end of this letter. 

The Administration proposal would convert three of four cents 
of the federal gasoline tax from a special tax on a particular 
class of citizens for a special purpose of immediate concern to 
that particular class into a special tax on a particular class of 
citizens for inclusion in general purpose funds of the nation. This 
appears to us to be, on its face, inequitable and unfair taxation. 

It may even be unconstitutional. 

It is true that the Administration says that it would seek funds 
for federal-aid highways other than the Interstate out of general 
treasury funds thereafter and has spoken of annual appropriations 
of $800 million for urbanized areas of over 50,000 population, $1050 
million for rural and smaller urban areas, and $400 million for 
safety construction improvements. However, such appropriations 
would have to compete in Congress with all of the other needs of 
the nation and there is no assurance that a largely city-oriented 
Congress would not, for example, divert funds needed for highway 
purposes into "public welfare" channels. Such action might well 
appear attractive as a short-term proposition although it would 
be disastrous to the nation in the long run. 

In so far as gasoline tax money is returned to the states, the 
ensuing problems would onlv be compounded. Fifty legislative bodies 
instead of only one would have to be dealt with and convinced of proper 
priorities. Incidentally, if the national government is to ignore 
the commitments it made in 1956 when it created the Highway Trust 
Fund, it would appear that it should return not only one cent of 
the gasoline tax to the states but the two additional cents as well. 
However, this would of course only increase the difficulties with 
the state legislatures and ignore what we believe is a proper national 
concern about the nation's highway system. 

The nation's need for improved roads, particularly in rural areas, 
is very evident. Our highways are wearing out at a faster rate than 
they are being maintainea and reconstructed. Rural access and col¬ 
lector roads, "farm-to-market" roads, have been relatively neglected 
since the emphasis was placed in 1956 on construction of the Inter¬ 
state Highway System--with its higher proportion of federal funds. 
Hardly any of such roads will support a fully-loaded truck; and, if 
they could, there would be the situation of many tens of thousands 
of outdated and dangerous bridges. The Interstate Highway System 
will be of little value to the production of food and fiber and their 
distribution if trucks cannot get to the Interstate from the farms. 
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Honorable Jennings Randolph 


July 23, 1975 


The problem is compounded by the fact that our railroad network has 
deteriorated and tne need for transportation by truck has increased 
and will continue to increase. 

This is not just a farm or rural problem. The cities are at 
least equally in need of good rural roads. The people in those 
cities must be fed and clothed. Even if this were still possible 
over a broken down system of rural roads, the situation would neces¬ 
sarily mean a considerable increase in the cost of these necessities 
of life. On the other hand, if we had a better rural road system, 
the increased prices we are now paying for food and other necessities 
could be lowered. 

At this point it might be well to point out that improved roads 
and more efficient use of motor vehicles (trucks with full rather 
than partial loads, for example) will save fuel in this time of an 
energy crisis. Moreover, such roads will save lives and lessen ac¬ 
cident damage costs. As has been repeatedly demonstrated, fatalities 
on rural roads outside the Interstate Highway System are more than 
twice as high as on the Interstate System. 

Please make this letter a part of the record of any hearing 
you may hold on the Administration proposal, and please keep us 
informed on any hearings, as we may want to make additional comments. 


Sincerely 



cc: The President 

Hon. William T. Coleman, Jr., 
Secretary of Transportation 
All Members, Public Works Comm. 


69-4I1 
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HIGIIWaV S AMI HIGHWAY t \FF\DITl kFS 


The National Grange is firmly convinced that a 
m^HJern highway iiwnpoftatfon system makes possi¬ 
ble for Americans the freedom of mobility for people 
tifid commerce which tv essentia] to our modern 
economy. For over SO years, highway tramportal ion 
has been basic to this nation's social and economic 
growth and will continue to be so for the foreseeable 
future. 

The National Grange recognizes the other transpor¬ 
tation needs of the nation, such as mass transit for 
movement or people, reversal of the deterioration of 
the railroad plant, improvement of transportation tin 
our inland waterways, and other requirements if the 
nation is to develop a total effective transportation 
system of all modes. However, the Grange opposes 
(hose who wish to sacrifice highway transportation to 
meet other modal needs, namely mass transit. 

The Grange is well aware of the dilemma that is 
faced when the needs of highway transportation in the 
nation csteed the prospect of highway user tax rev* 
enues from Federal, state and local sources while 
the simultaneous inflationary and recessionary' 
economic pressures dictate that this is no lime to 
further inflate the cost of necessary fuels by addi¬ 
tional taxation. The situation calls for the best me of 
all existing highway funds without further luxation 

The National Grange further recognises the need 
for the United Slates to be concerned with energy, 
environment, and economics simultaneously; hut cau¬ 
tion* that the balance is delicate and that all trade offs' 
must be considered by policy makers We should nut 
seek perfection of the environment at the cos! of our 
freedom of mobility of of not producing* refining or 
transporting energy. Conversely, we should consider 
environmental factors in economic development and 
energy production* But most important* our leaders 
should take those steps that are necessary to insure 
that the nation experiences the sound, steady growth 
which is itself the economic "environment'' that 
gives everyone the opportunity to put food on the 
table, be adequately clothed and he comfortable in his 
home 

To these ends, highway and transportation polk let 
should meet the fallowing criteria: 

I. The no it-inflationary pay*a%*you-go polks rep¬ 
resented by the Federal Highway Trust F und nod other 
present and future highway user luxes dedicated to 
highway rt-hted expenditures should he continued in 
the interest of economic soundness in transportation 
financing—It doc* not udd to the public debt. 

2- Other modes or tra nsport a thin should he de- 
veluped through their own assured and continuing 
financing systems dr. If need be* from gem*rat t«\ 
revenues and should nut be financed at the expense «f 
highway tramportithn-4 mosi Important part uf * 
total system* 


X If must he reengnirrd thai highways and bridges 
deteriorate and that continued maintenance. Improve* 
ment, and const ruction for even better service is needed 
on national, stale and local xyslems throughout the land 
and can only he accomplished with adequate financial 
resources. 


4. The current economic situation in this country 
dictates that this is no time to further inflate the costs 
of necessary fuel through taxation in order to discour¬ 
age use. 

5. The Interstate Highway System should be com¬ 

pleted as early as is reasonably possible in order to 
qukkfy reach the national grab, to **** Ui 

less energy, and to improve greatly the nation's effi¬ 
ciency in the movement of pood*—*|] of which (he 
system has demonstrated it is able to do. 


-- mnas snoLjid i>t released to 

simultaneously provide needed johs and byKd. improve 
and maintain an adequate highway system—highway 
construction and reconstruct km is a high lubundrmand 
industry. 

7. The rural road systems in America are essential to 
the process of delivering food U. the nation and supplies 
fur production to the farm and mutl he given ample 
emphasis in national and slate pious to Insure that 
those systems are adequate, safe and eJHclrnl. 




FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


FEDERAL ROLE IK THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1975 

U,S, Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lloyd M. Bentaen, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present; Senators Bentsen, Randolph (chairman of the full com¬ 
mittee), Buckley, Stafford, and Domenici. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LLOYD BENTSEN, U.S, SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Senator Bents en. This committee will come to order. 

We will have Governor llolshouser, Governor of North Carolina, 
as the first witness* 

In this morning's session, we will be discussing some of the basic 
questions about the Federal role in the highway program. But with 
much of our Federal aid program in place, and with the emphasis 
being shifted to rehabilitation and reconstruction of highways, there 
has been considerable discussion about returning much of the au¬ 
thority in the highway program to the States and the localities. 

Governor Blanton, we are delighted to have you. 

The administration bill, for example, proposes to consolidate all 
highway programs under four maior categories with the States 
assuming greater responsibility for a number of features, such as 
environmental impact statements that were formerly Federal. 

This morning we will hear from two distinguished Governors, 
from representatives of the State Highway and Transportation 
Officials, the National Association of Counties, and the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

We will hold all questions until the two Governors have testified 
anti then the Chair would ask that the two Governors respond to 
each other, as well as to any questions that I might bring up. 

With that in mind, we will proceed with the first Governor who 
appeared at the witness stand first, 

( 1175 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. HOLSHOUSER. JR., GOVERNOR. 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL GOV¬ 
ERNORS’ CONFERENCE, COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 

Governor Holshouser. Thank you very much. Senator Bentsen. 

We are honored and privileged to he here today, first and foremost 
to represent the people of North Carolina, but also to represent the 
National Governors' Conference and the State's position on the 
future of the highway program and, particularly, the Federal role 
in that program. 

We believe that the Federal Highway Act, as amended, has created 
one of the most successful programs ever undertaken by the Federal 
Government. 1 believe that its successful history reflects tw r o valid 
concepts: One being a strong Federal-State relationship; a partnership; 
and second, a trust fund method of financing. 

Senator Bentsen. May I interrupt? Do you have a prepared 
statement? 

Governor Holshouser. Yes; 1 do. 

Senator Bentsen. I don't believe I was furnished with one. If 
you would proceed, sir. 

Governor Holshouser. We believe that the Nation badly needs a 
national transportation policy which embraces all the major modes of 
transportation—highways, airnorts, railroads, and waterways. 

Within this policy, w r e would submit that the Federal role should 
be prominent only as it reflects the need of clear national significance, 
suen as national defense and the interstate movement of people and 
goods. 

Of national significance, obviously, arc the Interstate System, cer¬ 
tain development highways, such as those in Alaska and Appalachia, 
and intermodel facilities that are critical to interstate commerce. 

Perhaps the Federal-aid primary system is also of national signifi¬ 
cance. But with adequate revenue sources, we believe the States can 
fulfill the responsibility for the primary system. Within this context, 
the commitment of Federal resources should proceed under the same 
Federal-State partnership which has prevailed in the recent past. 

Rigid, federally dictated policies cannot accommodate the many 
differences which distinguish the highway programs in the various 
States. For example, in North Carolina, our State highway system 
includes all public roads except local municipal streets, wdiile many 
States have extensive road systems that are maintained on the county 
level. 

I^et me share with you some of my experiences as the Governor 
of North Carolina. Let’s look at highways from where a Governor 
-it-. 

When I was elected, I knew r that transportation was one of the highest 
priorities of our State. North Carolina has embarked on a 7-year 
construction program, geared to a program of long-range planning. It 
is a program based on planning that can only be done with some ad¬ 
vance assurance regarding the availability of revenues. 

Once the priorities were established and the time frames laid out, 
we were ready to move ahead in a cost-effective program for the benefit 
of the people of North Carolina and all of the people who use our 
transportation system. 
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We built a program based on certain revenue projections and well- 
planned priorities. As all of us know, events have changed much of 
this. The national construction costs, which have doubled since 1967, 
increased by about 25 percent in 1974 alone. During that same year, 
we saw the cost of materials increase by 46 percent in North Carolina. 
At the same time, State and Federal gasoline revenues are down 1 
percent from last year. 

In North Carolina, this has meant that we have had to shift some of 
our priorities. Some portions of highways under acquisition or con¬ 
struction have been delayed, and some of our highways are falling 
behind in maintenance. 

These experiences—and similar experiences in other States—have 
clearly demonstrated to the Governors the need for continuation of 
the trust fund as a method of financing highway programs. There is 
also the further need for greater flexibility on the part of each State to 
transfer funds among various programs to meet its own priority 
transportation needs. 

Highway programs typically take 6 to 10 years from planning to 
completion. In North Carolina, because of the trust fund, we have 
been able to plan for up to 7 years and get the best contract for each 
project, thereby saving the taxpayers 1 money. 

Without the long-term obligations! authority implicit in the trust 
fund concept , the necessary long-range planning would be impossible. 
The trust fund is also justified because it preserves a legitimate user 
tax for exclusive expenditures which directly benefit the user. 

Our National Governors' Conference has called for the expansion 
of this successful concept by the creation of a single unified national 
transportation trust fund that would incorporate all transportation 
tax revenues and other tax revenues made available for transporta¬ 
tion. We realize this is a proposal that can come only after extended 
research and that it may not be possible to proceed at this time. 

Until the creation of such a unified trust fund, the Governors 
strongly urge the extension of the Federal Highway Trust Fund and 
oppose the diversion of any highway trust fund revenues to the general 
fund. 

As a result of the recession, we have seen travel by commuters and 
vacationers decline. During the winter and spring of 1973-74, uncer¬ 
tainties about gasoline supplies reduced travel by car. 

The 55-mile-per-hour speed limit has served to reduce, still further, 
the per capita use of gasoline. While construction costs have con¬ 
tinued to me, all of these factors have brought a sudden halt to the 
growth in revenue from highway users' taxes. 

Therefore* at a time when every dollar now going into the highway 
trust fund is needed for highway improvements, it would be a serious 
mistake to erode the revenue sources available for this purpose. 

Instead, we recommend that revenues that are not needed to fund 
programs of clear national significance— principally the Interstate 
System—be made available to the States by means of preemption— 
by allowing the Federal tax to be rescinded or reduced in those States 
that increase their own taxes by an equivalent amount. In this way, 
revenue sources would be increased in the States, where they are 
needed the most, without increasing the total tax burden of the 
consumer. 
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Specifically, the Governor* have asked for a provision whereby 
States could preempt 3 cents of the Federal gasoline tax with all other 
highway taxes remaining in the highway trust fund to complete the 
Interstate System. 

In the event Congress should decide against a preemption approach, 
we urge that all revenues be retained in the highway trust fund and 
allocated so that each State would receive at least 80 percent of the 
tax payments it makes into the fund. 

In this case, and because the proliferation of categorical highway 
programs has created an administrative nightmare at the State level, 
we have also recommended consolidation into four programs: inter¬ 
state, rural, urban, and safety. Of course that is incorporated into the 
Administration’s proposal. 

Increased emphasis should bo given to the completion of the present 
Interstate System. An authorization level on the order of $5 billion is 
required if the system is to be completed before the year 2000, assuming 
continuing inflation. 

We are acutely aware of the connection between our Nation’s 
energy policy and the future of transportation-based revenues. Suc- 
cesslul energy conservation, by whatever means accomplished, will 
reduce State gasoline tax collections. 

This threatens the ubility of the States, not only to make new in¬ 
vestments which may be required, but to maintain our present systems. 
The Governors’ Conference urges the Congress to consider the effect 
which diminished revenues may have on the overall integrity of the 
Nation’s transportation network. 

Finally, the Governors believe it is important that transportation 
funds provided by the Federal Government flow directly through the 
Governor. As the elected chief executive of his State, the Governor 
is best able to determine his State’s transportation needs and priori¬ 
ties. The Governor should be given the flexibility to transfer funds 
among various programs to meet the needs of his State, although there 
obviously have to be some limitations on that flexibility. 

In summary, let me review some of the major positions that have 
been taken by the National Governors’ Conference. 

(1) We strongly support the continued development and improve¬ 
ment of the Nation’s streets and highways as tne backbone of our 
transportation system. 

(2) We urge that the highway system continue as a partnership 
between the States and the Federal Government but that the 2-cent 
gasoline tax now proposed to be diverted from the trust fund to the 
general fund be added instead of the current 1-cent proposal to be 
preempted by the States. The remaining 1 cent should be allocated 
specifically for the development of the Interstate Highway System 
until it is completed. 

(3) If the fund is extended without preemption, we ask that 
serious consideration be given to a formula which would provide 
that each State would not receive less than 80 percent of tax pay¬ 
ments it makes into the highway trust fund. The remaining 20 percent 
would be allocated in a manner to insure a comprehensive, integrated, 
national transportation system. 

(4) If the fund is extended without preemption, we also request 
consolidation into four programs: interstate, rural, urban, and safety. 
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(5) Finally, we surest that during fiscal 1977, Congress and 
the administration should thoroughly review with the Nation's 
Governors the various transportation programs with the goal of a 
comprehensive and integrated transportation system. 

This should be our highest priority. As I have mentioned before, 
declining State gasoline revenues are stunting the implementation 
of existing highway programs. We should avoid compounding the 
problem until we can replace fragmented transportation programs 
with a comprehensive system. 

I can assure the committee of the unqualified cooperation of the 
Nation's Governors in this quest for better answers to tomorrow's 
problems. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bentsen, Thank you, Governor Holshouser. It is a good 
statement. I would, rather than asking questions now, like to ask 
Governor Blanton, the Governor of Tennessee, Jo proceed. Then 
we will ask questions at the completion. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAY BLANTON. GOVERNOR, STATE OF TEN¬ 
NESSEE, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE, 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 

Governor Blanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Governor 
Holshouser* ' 

I want to say to the distinguished chairman I do appreciate this 
opportunity to present Tennessee's position regarding the Federal 
role in the highway program, and also to represent the National 
Governors’ Conference as a member of the Executive Committee. 

We have come to the point when we must consider the impact on 
energy-related programs on our highways of the future. If we are 
realistic we must concede that the automobile is going to be our 
primary mode of travel for many years to come. 

The energy situation will require more efficient engines and selective 
approach to travel. 

The need for maintenance and improvement of our highway systems, 
therefore, will remain with us. We can expect some reduction in 
revenues because of decreased highway use. This makes it doubly 
imperative for us to choose our priorities very carefully when funding 
our highway program. 

We feel that there are six areas which should be given attention 
by the Congress as you consider the landmark highway legislation 
for 1975. 

1, The highway trust Fund should be extended indefinitely. This 
would assure us that we would have adequate funding for the full 
Federal aid highway program. This funding would include construc¬ 
tion, improvement, and maintenance costs of the National Interstate 
Highway System. 

2. There should be a consolidation in the number of categories of 
the Federal highway programs and the grants, 

3. Congress should take positive steps to reduce the amount of red- 
tape required in the administration of the highway program. 

4, The highway user taxes should be reserved for the use of only 
highway programs. 
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5. Congress should not allow highway funds to he withheld as a 
means to enforce the administrative regulations, such as speed and 
weight limits and the billboard removal. 

6. The statutory definition of construction should be amended to 
make it clear that reconstruction, restoration, and rehabilitation 
projects are eligible for Federal aid. 

A project extending the useful life of the highway segment should 
be classified as construction. The six policies I have just outlined 
are firm convictions from the Tennessee viewpoint. We realize, how¬ 
ever, that programs are born and developed out of the compromise 
and I would like to mention some areas that are up for possible 
compromise. 

The President has recommended increased interstate authorizations 
and a reduction in categorical grants. I support this concept. We 
must be careful, however, not to abolish valid priorities identified in 
the studies accomplished through the joint Federal-State effort 
For example, the Tacts show that our primary system and its urban 
extensions have been the upgrading stepchild since the interstate 
program began. 

In 1973, as a result of the studies, Congress saw" fit. to establish an 
urban system and provide funds to aid local urban areas of 5,000 
population and above. We are busy implementing this very legislation. 
The President's new proposal would limit the urban assistance to 
50,000 population. This would cause smaller urban areas to compete 
for rural funds. The effect would be to injure the confidence and the 
open communication we have achieved with local governments. 

I fear this would cause a breakdown in our cooperative relation¬ 
ship. Furthermore, if the urban fund grows at a faster rate, it would 
cause rural States to be shortchanged* We do not consider the Presi¬ 
dent's proposal to divert funds from the trust fund to the general fund 
to be valid. Highway's needs are still prevalent. The user-pay for the 
system has been most successful and acceptable. 

At the same time, the general fund should not have to supplement 
the highway improvement funds. The highway trust fund with the 
predictable revenues will give the States a chance to prepare our high¬ 
way program in a stable manner. It takes from 5 to 7 years for project 
development before construction and that makes it vital that w'e retain 
the trust fund for future planning. 

If Congress demands that the trust fund be modified, there are two 
possible alternatives. One is to create a transportation fund instead of 
diverting to the general fund, and to explore revenue sources in other 
modes of transportation. The second is to give the States an option to 
retain 1 cent of the Federal gasoline tax. 

I think it a wise choice to retain highway safety as a separate pro¬ 
gram. I support the consolidation of categories in the safety program, 
giving the States responsibility to use funds as they see fit' There has 
been some discussion about spending Federal-aid funds on roads not 
included in the Federal-aid system. I see no problem in supporting 
local governments in this way if it is kept in the context of the highway 
safety program. The rural and urban funds should be limited to 
Federal-aid systems. I believe there is a definite Federal role in the 
upgrading of our primary system in a manner simitar to the Federal- 
State partnership which has enjoyed success for many years. 
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The State highway departments have developed valuable expertise, 
and the Federal role in my opinion should be to provide the advice 
and the general monitoring. The States should be required to certify 
that program objectives are bein^r met, not only in the primary system 
but in other areas of Federal assistance. 

I want to thank the chairman for the opportunity to present this 
statement here this morning. 

Senator Bentsen. Governor Blanton, we are very pleased to have 
you back before this committee, and Governor Holshouser, we ap¬ 
preciate your continued interest in the highway program. 

I would like to state for Senator Baker, who is a member of this 
committee, disappointment at not being here this morning. lie is at 
Foreign Relations hearing Secretary Kissinger on the armed sales to 
Jordan question; he wanted to express his regrets for not being with 
you. 

You two governors here are speaking for the Governors' Conference 
and yet we heard some contrary viewpoints such as Illinois. Did you 
take a vote on these things that you expressed today? Is it a consensus? 

Governor Blanton. We did vote and there was a consensus and 
there were some dissenting opinions. You can't put 50 people from one 
end of this country to the other and expect it always to be unanimous. 

Senator Bentsen. We find some of that problem in the Senate. 

Governor Holshouser. Senator, normally there is a considerable 
majority that is required, I believe three-fourths at the time the 
original policy was adopted, in order for a position such as this to 
carry at the National Governors' Conference. At the June 11 meeting 
in New Orleans, it carried unanimously. Maybe some of them were 
asleep at the switch. 

Senator Bentsen. The Governor of Illinois? 

Governor IIolshouseh. The Governor of Illinois was not there. 
He was one of the two or three who did not attend that conference. 
He still had his legislature in session. 

Senator Bentsen. You call for 3 cents of the 4 cents gasoline tax 
to be refunded to the States or for them to have a right on it. In other 
words, the Federal Government is just a tax agency. Why not do 
away w ith it and let you gentlemen put on such tax as you think should 
be put at the State level and not have a Federal tax beyond the 1 
cent? 

Governor IIolshouseh. As I understand the preemption doctrine 
that is exactly what we are talking about, that the State would preempt 
the collection. 

Senator Bentsen. So it would be a State tax and not a Federal 
tax that is what you are proposing with the full 3 cents to do the 
collecting and the disbursing? 

Governor Holshouser. That is correct. 

Senator Bentsen. You discussed a unified trust fund, transporta¬ 
tion trust fund. Both of you have touched on that. What kind of a 
time frame are you talking about to bring that about? The highway 
trust fund exnires in 1977. 

Governor Holshouser. That is correct. I think we realize that that 
is plowing some new ground in the sense of Federal area of responsi¬ 
bility. My own personal judgment is if that were to come about, it 
would probably have to be on a first-step basis of combining several 
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areas of transportation within one umbrella, but still restricting the 
use of the funds back to the mode of transportation in which the 
revenues were raised. 

Senator Bentsen. Why would you have a unified trust fund? 

Governor Holshouser. It seems to me to take the various modes 
of transportation and have them working under the same umbrella 
so that the modes ran be incorporated, it seems to me that in the past 
there has been a very definite tendency to have airports, rail, bus 
systems, waterways and highways planned at times without any 
given thought to what the other modes would have. 

Senator Bentsen. We have had a lot of testimony in the past and 
1 am sure we are going to have some with later witnesses saying that 
if the Governors and the States control these funds that the urban 
areas are going to be neglected. 

Both of you come from States that have large rural areas. Do you 
think there is validity to such statements? 

Governor Holshouser. I will speak for my own State. We already 
have the 1-cent special levy for city streets in North Carolina. 

Our legislature has also provided and perhaps is one of the few 
States to do this, a specific fund for helping with the non-Federal 
match where matching transit capital funds are concerned on action 
by the Congress. Adding that to the specific legislative authoriza¬ 
tion for urban and interstate through urban areas, we feel that we have 
done pretty well. 

Governor Blanton. Mr. Chairman, in our State w'e feel like that. 
We have a very fair distribution system for our State revenues that 
are collected for highway use, highway construction and maintenance. 
These funds are returned to the counties on a population basis and 
therefore the counties that are already metropolitan or urban, they 
get their exact fair share as a rural county does. 

Senator Bentsen. On the formula, on the population they get it. 

Governor Blanton. Right. 

Governor Holshouser. 1 guess in our State, the State system or 
the Federal system as it moves through urban areas is already under 
construction and maintenance obligation of the State. We carry the 
whole system. 

Senator Bentsen. What triggered this statement that the State 
should receive at least 80 percent of those funds collected within 
their States? 

Who feels like they are being put down or shortchanged in the 
present allocation system? 

Governor Holshouser. We do for one. We are still getting back 
less than 60 cents on every dollar that comes to Washington and have 
been for about 20 years. 

Senator Bentsen. That statement is true for all taxpayers, I 
suppose. Governor? 

Governor Blanton. Mr. Chairman, I don't want to acquiesce 
from my position, believing that the funds that are collected from the 
highway users should still be used for highway construction. Support¬ 
ing the concept of a consolidated transportation fund, this may sound 
like—that I am hacking off, so to speak, from that position—but I 
do believe that the States must recognize, and Congress must rec¬ 
ognize, that in order to look toward the future that we do have to 
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have ft coordinated ay stem that would coordinate lurid, sea, air, and 
the mass transit, the railroads and the highways. 

For instance, 1 will give you an example. We had a plan some years 
ago for the Federal Government to go into airport construction. 

1 his was put forth and was put to use without a coordinated effort 
with ground transportation. Therefore, we have some Dulleses across 
the country, Dulles airports that are there, functional, but no way 
to get to them. 

Senator Bentsen. Governor Blanton, you speak of the loss in 
revenue because of decreased highway usage. We don't have as much 
pressure on transportation. Does that mean a less thing of the amount 
of money that has to be spent on roads? 

Governor Blanton, f won't think so because the highways were 
already overloaded and our Interstate System, especially in our urban 
areas, were obsolete before they were constructed, because they were 
not adequate. 

So the demand is there. We in Tennessee are having to expand 
and enlarge our Interstate System around the metropolitan areas 
already. 

Senator Bentsen. You speak of our not using highway funds as a 
carrot and stick by enforcing certain administrative regulations such 
as speed, weight limits, ami billboard removal. 

Don’t you think we ought to be trying to use some economic 
incentive to try to standardize to a degree what the weight limitations 
are across this country of ours when we have trucks traveling from 
one end to the other with a great variety of weights and measurements? 

Governor Blanton. Mr. Chairman, I have always been an advocate 
of standardization, especially pert aining to highway transportation of 
commerce. I don't want to' mislead you in the fact that I included 
that in that statement, 

I do believe that there ought to be standardization, and the fact 
that the new Federal weight limitation was increased to 80,000 pounds, 
also points up the need for new construction and more maintenance 
money. 

Senator Bentsen. I would assume that as much as the Governors 
would be in accord with some of these objectives that they are not 
always able to get the legislatures to do everything they want them 
to do. 

Governor Blanton. I am a prime example of that. 

Senator Bentsen, I hear that as a common statement of Governors. 
I don't think that is attributable just to your State, Governor. I 
didn't mean that at all* but sometimes some of these incentives are 
helpful in the accomplishment of these objectives. 

Governor Blanton. I thought that the new Federal weight limit 
would be an incentive for our legislature to comply with it and also 
use it as a leverage to increase some revenues, I failed to get that 
measure passed. 

Senator Bentsen. Senator Stafford, do you have questions? 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I understand that 
as chairman you have asked some questions that interested tins 
Senator also. 

^ I am very happy to see my former colleague from the House, 
Governor Blanton, here. I wasn't able to he here earlier because the 
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air pollution subcommittee of our parent committee was meeting in 
conflict with this hearing for its first half hour. 

Senator Bentsen. Governor Blanton, again* we are very pleased 
to have you with your continued expression of interest in transporta¬ 
tion in this country, and the leadership you have shown. 

Governor Holshouser, we are very appreciative of the testimony 
you have presented this morning that we thin k will be most helpful 
to us in our deliberations. You have made a contribution to it. We 
understand that you have other responsibilities. We will not try to 
hold you for the rest of the panel. 

Governor Holshousbr, I might add one thought, if I could* 1 was 
asked earlier this morning by a reporter why some of the Governors 
would he willing to take the position in concert concerning the pre¬ 
emption idea when it might mean a smaller gross amount of funds 
coming into their own State Highway Fund. 

Having served on the Transportation Committee of the Governors* 
Conference and hearing the discussion there, I found that a number of 
the so-called donee State Governors feel vay strongly that even with 
a lesser amount of money, if they could be allowed to run their own 
program, without all the red tape that comes from our association 
with the Federal Government, that they will come out ahead. 

Senator Bentsen, 1 think our State, the State of Texas, I think 
that 80-percent figure just about strikes us where we are. It really 
doesn't make much difference. We get back about 80 percent. 

The chairman of the full committee was in here for a short time. I 
know he regrets very much that lie hasn't been able to participate 
more with these two distinguished Governors hero. But we have 
about, as Senator Stafford was talking, all kinds of committee meet¬ 
ings this morning. 

Thank you very much. 

Governor Blanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bentsen. We have Commissioner Bill Ritchie of West 
Virginia, of the West Virginia Highway Department, president, 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 
Would you please come forward, Mr. Commissioner? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. RITCHIE, JR„ COMMISSIONER. WEST 

VIRGINIA HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT AND PRESIDENT. AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICIALS 

Mr. Ritchie. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a privilege for me to be here representing the Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials. We are extremely proud 
of the accomplishments of the Nation's highways developed by the 
State-Federal partnership under enlightened congressional leadership. 

Highways are America’s basic transportation system that serves 
the entire country and they have made an essential contribution to 
the recent reversal, we believe, in growth patterns in rural areas. We 
believe a continuing Federal role is important to insure a continuing 
of standards in rural, suburban, and urban areas. 
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Federal-aid primary routes, other than those in the interstate sys¬ 
tem, are the connecting highways for most communities over 5,000 
population. To be effective, these main arterial routes should be 
supplemented by the rural and urban collectors and local systems. 

However, the States must continue to maintain, we believe, the 
responsibility for meeting State needs on main arterial routes, both 
urban and rural. Programs for these routes in the urbanized areas 
should be developed in consultation with the local officials. 

AASHTO recognizes the concern of the local officials in the develop¬ 
ment of programs for rural and collector roads and streets, particulary 
in urban areas where it may be appropriate to invest in other modes. 
State control is important, however, we feel to assess the priorities 
and to maintain the standards. 

The highways should be developed as part of an overall national 
transportation program, but prior to embarking on a new compre¬ 
hensive program, the Nation, w f e feel, should develop a comprehensive 
transportation policy. 

We in AASHTO now are trying to collect the feelings of all of the 
States through a task force to develop a suggested national transporta¬ 
tion policy, considering all of the facets ami all modes of transporta¬ 
tion. We should complete this before the end of this year and 
have a suggested policy containing all of the thinking of the States. 

But any comprehensive program must be built, I think, on the 
success of the highway program because it has been, we feel, the most 
successful public works program ever undertaken by the country. 

To maintain highways on the basis of a comprehensive program, 
we feel that the needed funding of a highway cannot be diverted from 
highways to other modes of transportation. The most urgent legisla¬ 
tive need for surface transportation this year is continued funding of 
the highway program because we had SI 1.8 billion provided last year 
for mass transit through 1980. 

We realize there is a need to assist railroads, but there is still much 
uncertainty over the extent and the form of such assistance and 
apportionment for highways are being exhausted in many of our 
States. Capital improvements for highways and other transportation 
systems should have assured financing, preferably from a dedicated 
source. The highway trust fund and the contract authority, we feel, 
should be extended. 

The present levels of funding, the Federal highway funding, have 
declined significantly in teims of constant dollars and as a percentage 
of the gross national product and the Federal budget. We feel 
that just to maintain the current highway condition requires the 
replacement of about 5 percent of the highways in the country each 
year. 

The highway plant is now wearing out 50 percent faster than we are 
replacing it, which I think would lead us in the long-run to end up 
with our highways in the same situation that railways are in this 
country. We need to do more to maintain the status quo to protect 
our investment in the highway, enhance safety and preserve energy. 
We would like to make a few legislative suggestions on some of the 
following points. 
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One, the completion of the gaps in the Interstate System with the 
funding of $5 billion a year* If 1 could speak for a moment from my 
own State's experience, we let two projects on the interstate that were 
ready to go to contract approximately 2 years ago, but becuase of the 
environmental procedures, we were delayed 2 years in letting the 
contracts and the cost of the projects increased from $16 million to 
$34 million in that 2-year period of time. 

So we feel that we are getting half of the number of miles of road 
per dollar now than we were 2 years ago, 1 think, as you know, any 
continuation in the inflation rate close to what we have had would 
continue that process. 

We also have a particular problem in our State of three interstates 
connecting, feeding into a two-lane highway that we are ready to go 
to contract on, but do not have the Federal funding, I think this is one 
of those gaps in the Interstate System that needs to have some special 
attention, 

I think to help us expend these moneys, if we had a reduction of the 
Federal aid categories that 1 know you are considering would help us 
to expend these moneys at a faster rate and get the job done quicker; 
that, along with the transfer of urban and rural funds because of the 
problem we have in obligating those funds in the special categories. 

If we could have a revision of the apportionment date, preferably 
vve might suggest to October preceding the fiscal year to allow us for 
planning further ahead as far as tlie amount of money that we would 
have to spend and along with that , if we could have or consider a 4- 
year authorization period, rather than 2 years, to plan our program 
and set up our work schedules. 

One of the largest problems that we face on the State level is the 
environmental requirements. If we could have some clarification to 
avoid duplication, in the applicability of new requirements to projects 
already approved and to provide a cutoff date for a judicial review of 
the environmental statements it would expedite processing. 

Along with tills, we would like to suggest the strengthening of the 
urban transportation planning process to assure the continued State 
leadership with these problems. We feel that this coordination is very 
needed and very necessary. If we could have an expansion of the 
certification acceptance to include all Federal requirements, I believe 
it would go far to expedite projects as far as the red tape problem that 
we all have on the local State and national level, 

I think one thing we ought to look at as we look down the road is 
some inclusion in any new Federal lax for energy conservation, a pro¬ 
vision to devote, we suggest, at least 25 percent to transportation and 
to allow Slate taxes in lieu of any portion of any Federal increase. 
We feel that these suggestions, because of the high cost of construc¬ 
tion as well as maintenance in the States, need to be considered very 
seriously because any reduction in usage, together with any increase 
in efficiency of automobiles does adversely affect the income of the 
States. 

1 think, Mr, Chairman, that generally outlines our position, I would 
request that our full statement be made a part of the record. We 
would be glad to answer any questions you might have, sir. 

[Mr, Ritchie's written statement follows:) 
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WM* S. RITCHIE, JR., FRESHEN* OF 

the ajcrjcan association of state highway and transportation officials 

before the 

SWCQMATHE.Z ON TRANSPORTATION 
OF THE 

SENATE PUBLIC WORKS CONfUTTEE 
July 2*, 1975 


Mr, Chairman, Members of the Comnittee, my name is William 5* Ritchie, 
Jr*, C enrols a loner of the West Virginia Department of Highways, appearing 
in my capacity as President of the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials, As State Officials, we are proud to visit 
with you to discuss the renewal of the most successful of all Federal-aid 
programs. 

Under enlightened Congressional leadership, due largely to the 
dedication and foresight of members of your CoRisittee, State and Federal 
officials have worked for over 60 years in a true partnership to develop 
a highway system which already represents one of the moat remarkable 
achievements of any civilization. 

The recommendations we will be making to you today represent policy 
petitions of the Association adopted at a meeting of the Chief Administrative 
Officers of all the State Transportation and Highway Departments on 
April 22nd, 1975. In order for a policy position to be taken by AASHTO, 
it roust be approved by two-thirds of the membership. Thus, any policy 
reflects the approval of at least IS States. 

Highways are America'a basic transportation system, serving all 
212 million of us. They have brought measurable and Imne as arable 
economic, social and cultural benefits to our society by enhancing the 
economy, and providing for the safe and efficient mobility of goods and 
people over small and vast distances, both urban and rural. 

We also should think about the essential contribution highways have 
made in the post decade to a development which represents one of the most 
significant improvements in the American environment during that period - 
the reversal of population growth patterns in rural areas. 
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Recent studies by the Census Bureau have shown dramatic changes 
in rural areas, such as the Appalachian region, the Qxarks, and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Population is now growing in portions of 
these areas, and others, at a faster rate than in large metropolitan 
areas. This trend is a dramatic reversal of past patterns of population 
decline in these rural areas, together with rapid growth of metropolitan 
areas* 


By providing access to large urban areas, and national or regional 
markets, highways have made it feasible for industry, and jobs, to locate 
in remote rural areas. Arterial rural roads have expanded the service 
areas of commercial and governmental facilities, such as hospitals, in 
smaller connunities which are developing as growth centers. 


Another Important impact of highways on the human environment is the 
ability it gives to Americans to live in locations which they prefer. 
Studies cited by the Task Force on National Population of the Science 
Advisory Panel, in its report of December 1974, to the House Coninittee on 
public Works and Transportation, showed that 53 to 55 percent of Americans 
would now prefer to live In a small town or farm, and that only approxi¬ 
mately 13 percent would prefer to live in a large city. 


We all must recognize, however, that the task of providing an adequate 
highway aystem to meet this country's social, cultural and economic growth, 
resource development and related travel needs, Is far from complete. The 
highway plant is physically wearing out. Federal Highway Administrator 
Tiemann has contsented In recent speeches that it is wearing out at a 
rate 50 percent greater than we are replacing it. A portion of the system 
must be renewed every year, just to stay useable. The average life of a 
highway is approximately twenty years, thus, S percent of our total network 
of 3.7 mill ion miles nawst be replaced every year just to keep even. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION FLAN 

We believe that the highway system should be developed as part of 
an overall National transportation program covering all modes of surface 
transportation. But we also believe that prior to embarking on a 
comprehensive new transportation program with allocation of priorities 
among modes, the Nation should develop a comprehensive transportation 
policy. To this end, AASHTO has convened a task force of some of the 
most qualified individuals in our member departments to formulate a 
recommended National Surface Transportation Policy for the Nation. 

Any comprehensive national program must build on the success of tfie 
highway program. To maintain the highway system as a basis for a 
comprehensive transportation system, needed resources cannot be diverted 
from highways to other modes. Needed improvements in other modes must 
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cone from other sources, such as equitable direct taxes on the users, 
and general revenue funds supplied by beneficiaries of such other modes* 


MASS TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

Last year. Congress provided funding for construction and operating 
expenses of mass transit through 1980. The revised program has bed its 
usual difficulties in warm-up time, and it is probably too early to tell 
how well the program will operate overall. We suggest that at an appro¬ 
priate time Congress give consideration to changing the law to provide 
that Federal funds flow to the States for apportionment within the State, 
so that a balanced statewide public transportation program can be 
developed more reflective of total local needs. 

We encourage the extension of the provisions of Section 101(e) of 
Title 23 calling for a minimiration ofpaperwork in the mass transportation 
program, as well as in highways. The Secretary should be celled upon to 
periodically report on his progress in achieving these goals. Every 
effort should be made to ensure that the activities of UMTA and FHWA are 
complementary, but not duplicative. 


RAILROADS 


We recognise the needs existent in inter-city rail transportation, 
but there is much uncertainty over the form in which assistance should 
be provided. 

Effective rail freight movement is essential to the national security 
and economy. The U. S. Department of Transportation should now be called 
upon to develop, in cooperation with the States, a basic national rail 
system plan and program to meet these pressing needs. In so doing. Federal 
funds from the General Fund of the Treasury should be made available through 
the States for an in-depth investigation of the need for a critical rail¬ 
road bridge replacement program enalegous to the highway bridge replace¬ 
ment program. r 

We endorse President Ford's call for evaluation of current regulatory 
practices to see if less stringent regulation of all freight and corrwK>dity 
movement might not be in the public interest by eliminating or reducing 
restrictions on freer competition among and between modes. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


“ ? Particularly important. *t this time of national .ad international 

concern, to complete the unconnected essential links of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Hlphwsys. This is « system of high national 
priority, as Its title signifies. 


38-412 O - 73 - p*,2 - Lf 
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The estimated cost of eliminating these gaps and completing the 
Interstate is now $32 billion, not Including 1976 and prior year 
unobligated authorisations. In order to hasten completion of the System, 
we reccmmend that annual authorisations be set at $5 billion per year. 
This amount is needed to offset the inflationary Increases of the past 
two years. 

It is important to eliminate these gaps, in order to protect the 
iittnense investment we have already made in the Interstate System, which 
cannot operate at maximum efficiency when 1 inks remain unconnected* 
Furthermore* these gaps present safety hazards by exposing drivers to 
changes in driving conditions when they are forced to leave a limited 
access highway* developed in accordance with the most modem safety 
features* to travel on an older road often cluttered with commercial 
development. The gaps also aggravate energy problems by impeding traffic 
flow* so as to require greater fuel consumption. 

AASHTO also recommends that those sections which are not to be built 
should be deleted from the System* 


RURAL MEEDS 

Increasing stress is being placed upon our rural transportation network 
in order to move cohmcutl ti es to the marketplace* and parti mil arly since 
our agricultural products appear to be our greatest source of foreign 
revenue. Increased agricultural production end sales abroad are needed to 
help offset the deficit in our balance of payments caused primarily by 
increases in costs of foreign petroltun. 

The condition of much of our rural network of highways has been 
allowed to deteriorate over the past twenty years while national attention* 
effort and resources have been focused on construction of the Interstate 
System* Yet* the rural* primary and secondary systems* coupled with their 
urban counterparts* arc those systems which truly serve constituencies of 
every Congressional district within the United States. 

Our rural system of highways has been* and will continue to be in the 
foreseeable future* called upon to carry coirtnerce which, heretofore* has 
moved over the rail network* In many localities* rail service has either 
been severely curtailed, or discontinued altogether* due, to equally serious 
physicnl and fiscal deterioration of the rail system. 

Equally important, as our country moves toward energy independence* is 
the transportation of coal to market* As new mines are opened up, both 
our highway and rail systems will be called upon to provide Increased 
service for heavier and more frequent loads. 


URBAN KEEPS 

There are also significant urban needs for highway improvements* 
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AASfflO strongly supports efforts to improve urban mass transit, and we 
believe that highway improvements should be compatible with improvedcuts 
for mass transit. Except in a very small number of cities, moss transit 
is highway transit. Even in those few cities with extensive roll transit 
systems, there is need for street* and roads to provide feeder services 
and serve areas not reached by the rail system. The value of property is 
in large measure, dependent on its aecessabllity, 

Highway improvements can lead to multiple use of capital facilities 
by moss transit and other vehicular traffic, with resulting cost economies. 

Although we strongly support efforts to improve moss transit, we all 
must recognize that there are limits to what might be accomplished by 
this mode of transportation. For instance, since mass transit ridership, 
both rail and bus, now accounts for only 5 percent of work-related trips] 
even if that ridership were doubled, energy or gas consumption would only 
be decreased by approximately 1 percent. The cost of providing facilities 
and services to double ridership must be carefully evaluated, and we should 
be certain that energy resources will be available for expanded operations. 


„ .Streets 0nl! CBn P l *V 6 significant role In the environmentally 

sound development of urban areas by allowing a dispersal of facilities 
away from major transportation corridors. 

Host of the needs for highway Improvements in urban, as well as rural 
areas con be mat by upgrading facilities within existing augments where 
reconstruction is needed to prevent deterioration, and to incorporate 
modern criteria of safety design. 

In sun, we look for an urban program of highway and mass transit 
improvements in which each mode will complement the other. 


FINANCE 


«na outWir.?I«™ ^ fc. > t alt highway Bystems. Federal expenditures 
h,KWBy8 have declined in recent years in terns of 
constant dollars end a percentage of the rederel budget. The Federal 

in E l«« rCportB th,t 008,8 ^ ^e construction of hi always 

i?n.™ 7 oh 1 .T d ^' in8 ^ 1° h,i ™ wh * t thoy '"' re in 1967, end almost three 

times what they were in 1956. Yet, during this period of 1967 to 1979 
highway author!rations oniy increased from $3.25 billion to $5.99 billion - 

T 0 SSed? 50 the actu * 1 phyB,eal «"•**««•" •«* 

The President s budget estimated a total outlay For transportation 
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TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS FOR HIGHWAYS BY 
FEDERAL, STATE, A.VD LOCAL COVERJDEOTS 
1954-74 

(In Millions of Constant Dollars!') 


Year 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

1954 

917 

5,003 

3,224 

9,144 

1955 . 

1,055 

5,384 

3,460 

9,899 

1956 

1,076 

5,534 

3,335 

9,945 

1957 

1,659 

5,539 

3,444 

10,642 

1958 

2,867 

5,400 

• 3,808 

12,075 

1959 

3,949 

5,305 

4,022 

13,276 

1960 . 

3,437 

5,748 

4,251 

13,436 

1961 

3,644 

6,169 

4,428 

14,241 

1962 

3,764 

6,458 

4,371 

14,593 

1963 

4,351 

6,344 

4,412 

15,107 

1964 

4,923 

6,299 

4,586 

15,808 

* 1965 

4,590 

6,619 

4,564 

15,773 

1966 

4,618 

6,956 

4,761 

16,335 

1967 

4,197 

7,510 

4,962 

16,669 

1968 

4,451 

7,808 

5,133 

17,392 

1969 

3,814 

7,799 

5,180 

16,793 

.1970 

3,850 

7,719 

5,019 

16,588 

1971 

4,016 

7,937 

5,116 

17,069 

1*72 

3,682 

7,950 

5,154 

# 16,786 

1973 

3,124 

7,567 

4,980 

15,671 

1974 

2,449 

5,920 

4,053 

12,422 


1 / Based on construction price index using 1967 
dollars as 100. 












RATIO OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND EXPENDITURES 
TO TOTAL UNIFIED BUDGET OUTLAYS, 
FISCAL YEARS 1S84-1976 
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Table V—Federal Highway Authori rat Ions 
(In alii tons of dollars) 


Tear 

Inter¬ 

state 

ABCD 

Other 

Total 

Bid Price 
Index 

Constant 

Dollars 

Index 

(1967 - 100) 

1955 

25 

550 

11 

566 

74.3 

789 

19.9 

1956 

175 

700 

9 

884 

84.0 

1,052 

26.6 

1957 

1,175 

825 

12 

2,012 

87,7 

2,294 

57.9 

1958 

1,700 

650 

32 

2,582 

65*6 

3,016 

76.2 

1959 

2,200 

1.275 

24 

3,499 

82,0 

4,267 

107.8 

1960 

2,500 

900 

19 

3,419 

80*1 

4,268 

107.8 

1961 

1,800 

925 

9 

2,734 

80,7 

3,388 

85,6 

1962 

2 ,200 

925 

5 

3,00 

83*8 

3,735 

94.3 

1963 

2,400 

925 

— 

3,325 

86,4 

3,848 

97.2 

1964 

2,600 

948 

— 

3,548 

86,9 

4,083 

103,1 

1965 

2,700 

953 

— 

3,653 

90*3 

4,045 

102,1 

1966 

2,800 

1,000 

52 

3,852 

96.1 

4,008 

101,2 

1967 

3,000 

1,000 

40 

4,040 

100 

3,959 

100.0 

1968 

3,400 

1,000 

86 

4,486 

103,4 

4,338 

109.6 

1969 

3,800 

1,000 

78 

4,878 

111,8 

4,363 

110,2 

1970 

4,000 

1 *425 

61 

5*486 

125,6 

4,366 

110.3 

1971 

4,000 

1,425 

104 

5,529 

131*7 

4,198 

106.0 

1972 

4,055 

1,425 

225 

5,705 

138,2 

4,126 

104.5 

1973 

4,055 

1,625 

237 

5,717 

152,4 

3,751 

94.7 

1974 

2,650 

2,207 

412 1/ 

5,269 

203*6 

2.586 

65.4 

1975 

3,050 

2,265 If 

976 If 

6,291 

225,6 3/ 

2,789 

70,4 

1976 

3,050 

2,415 U 

1,451 If 

6,916 

242.5 3/ 

2,652 

72.0 

1977 2/ 

3,400 

2,200 

-- 

5,600 

256,3 3/ 

2,168 

54,8 

1978 2/ 

3,500 

2,200 

— 

5,700 

271,4 3/ 

2,100 

53.0 

1979 If 

3,600 

2,200 

— 

5,800 

282,4 3/ 

2,054 

51,9 

1980 2/ 

3,700 

2,200 


5,900 

293,8 3/ 

2,008 

50,7 


I/ Addlti octal authorisations contained In 1974 Federal “Aid Amendments, 
2/ Department of Transportation proposal * 

3/ Based on ClfP deflator in 1976 U,S, Budget, 


Source: Price Trends for Federal-aid Highway Construction, FHWA 
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programs of $9.3 billion in tbit past fiscal yesr. increasing to $12.2 
billion in 1980, and in both cases representing only about two-and-a-half 
percent of the total budget. In the last ten years highway expenditure 
declined from over three percent to less than two percent of the Federal 
budget. 

In 1930, highway construction represented 2 percent of the Gross 
National Product; today, it represents slightly over one-half percent. 

At this time, the need for Federal assistance is increasing because 
of increasing costs and shortfalls in anticipated State revenues. Declines 
in anticipated gasoline consumption have led. and will lead, to declines 
in anticipated revenues from gasoline taxes. These revenues are used for 
maintenance, administration, and other highway-related purposes, as well 
as for construction. Costs for both maintenance and construction have 
increased sharply in recent years (over 25 percent in 1974). 

The latest complete official record of highway financing is for the 
1973 fiscal year. At that time, the income available for use for all 
purposes on all roads and streets in the nation was $23.9 billion, of 
which $17.4 billion came from the motor fuel and vehicle taxes. 

Expenditures on all roads and streets, including construction, 
maintenance, debt service, administration and some law enforcement was 
also $23.9 billion. However, for the State highway programs the 
construction on rural roads totaled $5.6 billion, and for urban extensions, 
which constitute 10 percent of the 780,000 miles of State highways, was 
$3.4 billion, for a total of $9.0 billion. To this irniat be added $1.3 
billion spent on local rural roads and $1.3 billion spent on local 
municipal roads and streets for a total capital outlay of $11.9 billion 
(includes $0.3 billion not identified by systen) . 

Of this $11.9 billion figure, only $4.2 billion, or less than 40 
percent, came from the Highway Trust rund. In other words, considering the 
90-10 matching on the Interstate, and the 70-30 matching on the ABCD 
programs, the Federal contribution wes leas than half of the total 
construction outlay. 

For maintenance, the States expended $2.0 billion on rural sections 
of the State higliway systems, and $0.5 billion on the urban extensions, 
for a total of $2.5 billion and, of course, there is no Federal-aid for 
maintenance. The State highway departments do not want Federal-aid 
for this purpose. 

The State highway departments are under such public pressure back 
home at the present time to supply more roods that nine States increased 
fuel taxes in 1975. and legislation is still pending in twelve States 
to increase gasoline taxes. 
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Without continued Federal assistance, States would be forced to 
severely curtail necessary highway improvements. A Federal program is 
also necessary to promote uniformity between systems and between 
States. 


HICWAY TRUST TJND 

For capital improvements for highways, and other transportation 
systems, it is essential to have assured financing available over several 
years, preferably from a dedicated source. Accordingly, we think it 
most important to extend the Highway Trust rund, end the contract 
authority method of financing projects. 

The Highway Trust rund has proved to be a very successful median!sm 
for funding the highway program. Many people are under the impression that 
the Trust Fund only provides financing for the Interstate System. As you 
all know, this is an erroneous impression, as the rederal-aid primary, 
secondary and urban systems have first call on those funds. Since it was 
first set up in 1956, other highway programs that had been funded out of 
the General Fund of the Treasury were incrementally added to the demands 
on the Highway Trust Fund. No new revenues have been added since 1959, 
when the Federal gasoline tax was increased from 3 cents to 4 cents. 

The genesis of the trust fund concept occurred in 1953, when the 
outline of the Interstate program was first being developed from the 
Interregional Highway Report of 1944. 

Both the trust fund and the bonding type of programs were explored, 
along with variations of both. It appeared that the bonding type would 
ultimately cost the user a considerable additional amount of money, and 
that the trust fundwould probably be the most satisfactory way of 
handling it. 

It was also the judgment that all the States could not simultaneously 
increase their own respective State highway revenues in adequate amounts 
to handle their proportionate share of building the Interstate System. 

It, therefore, appeared that the solution would be to utilize the 
Federal collecting and distributing mechanism to create and use a Highway 
Trust rund primarily to fund an Interstate program, along with a modest 
ABC program continuation which previously had been financed from the 
General rund, but into which generous sums of highway user revenues were 
paid, far in excess of the amounts authorized for highways. 

In arriving at the Highway Trust Fund concept in 1953, it was based 
on section 126 of title 23, which is a part of the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1934, known as the Hayden-Cartvright Act, and we quote. 
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"Slnce it is unfair and unjust to tax motor vehicle transportation 
unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the construction, 
improvement or maintenance of highwaya. 

Also considered was the fact that 28 States had a constitutional 
amendment dedicating highway funds for highway purposes. 

However, when the Cloy Comal ttee developed a report to the president, 
to be used as the basis of the President'a "Grand Highway plan" in 1954, 
it recommended a bond program. 

When the matter got to Congress, your Cotiraittee and the Ways and 
Means Coma ittee of the House changed it back to the trust fund concept. 

The enabling legislation of 1956, which established the program, 
provided for a continuing AtlC program at a level slightly in excess of 
what had been authorized in 1954 and 1955, Under the program legisla¬ 
tion, all of the balance of the trust fund receipts was to be used in 
building the Interstate System, 

TF the Energy Conservation and Conversion Act, recently passed by 
the Mouse, becomes law in its present form, certain revenues now going 
into the Trust fund will be lost. These taxes ure the excise tax on 
radial tires and on intercity buses, and amount to about $80 million 
per year. 

Since its origins! creation in 19S6, when the philosophy of the 
Trust Fund wns to provide a floor of revenues under the program to be 
supplemented by General Revenues, many people have come to regard the 
Trust Fund as a ceiling on the program calling for additional needs to be 
met out of the Trust Fund without providing any additional revenues to 
cover these additional needs. A great measure of the success of the high¬ 
way program can be traced to the fairness of the taxing system, and the 
willingness of the taxpayer to contribute when he can daily see and use 
visible, tangible evidence of the results of hi a contribution. 

At the present time, many States are rapidly approaching the exhaus¬ 
tion of authorized apportionments for Federal-aid highway programs, 
particularly the Interstate System, It is imperative that renewed 
funding be made available for these programs. 

Although authorizations* and a continued source of Federal funding 
are the most urgent needs for highways, there are legislative changes 
which ve suggest you might consider at this time. 


AUTHMUZATIOKS 

AASHTO believes it is important that the current provisions in title 
23, relating to the sliding scale for matching requirements of Federal-aid 
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funds * be retained- Those States which have large amounts of lands 
held in the Public Domain do not have the necessary tax base, and, thus, 
opportunities for raising matching revenues, in comparison to the ability 
of other States, and, therefore, it is in the national interest for the 
movement of cofimodi ties and other national concern a that this wise 
provision of many years standing be maintained. 

We have referred earlier to the necessity for contract authority, and 
for assurance of long-range funding in capital improvement programs, in 
light of the long lead-times now necessary to bring a highway or trans¬ 
portation project to fruition. Recognizing the many demands placed upon 
the Congressional committees os their responsibilities broaden, and their 
interests deepen, we suggest that you may wish to give consideration to 
establishing a four-year authorI ksM an period, rather than the historic 
biennial authorisation which has been followed in the federal-aid highway 
programs In the past. The 1973 Federal-a id Higliway Act, of course, did 
utilise a three-year author! zb tion period, and without any serious con¬ 
sequence. As highway and transportation officials responsible to the 
public, our executive and legislative bodies, we believe we speak for 
State, county sod municipal interests in this regard. Transportation 
projects and services require, of necessity, long lead-times to complete. 
Assurances of funding over a greater time span than two years permi ts 
governments at all levels to better plan and program essential resources. 
The highway program has always been responsive to expressed public demands 
for perfomnnee. 

In the fiscal year just ended, the States were able to obligate 
$7.93 billion. This, under the unusual situation of only having an initial 
obligation level of $4,6 billion. On February 12th„ President ford 
released $2 billion in impounded funds at the urging of many Governors, 
to increase employment end help prime the economy. Tt was a move which 
we strongly endorsed, and we pledged our support In achieving this goal. 
Then, In May, the Senate, under the leadership of Senator Randolph, 
passed Senate Resolution G9, overturning the balance of the impoundments. 

We Feel that this achievement clearly demonstrates the ability of the 
States to carry out a program level of over $8 billion per year under 
normal circumstances. 

It also is Important to note that highway construction provides a 
significant number of jobs, end that any disruption in the program caused 
by exhaustion of apportionments, or any other reason, can cause severe 
hardships In an industry which already had unemployment in exceaa of 
21 percent in May of this year. Based on a review of payroll records and 
other methods, the Tederal Highway Administration estimated that $1 billion 
of highway construction generate® over 130,000 man-years of work, con¬ 
sisting of 26,000 man-years of on-site and 29.000 man-years of off-site 
employment t and 77,750 man-years of induced employment. 
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BATE OF AFTQKTIQNMEMT 

Under current Federal law, apportionment® are made no later than 
January 1. preceding the beginning of the fiscal year. This is so State 
Legislatures meeting each year will have the opportunity to provide in 
their budgetary process the necessary State funds to carry out the program. 
With the change in the federal fiscal year to October 1, beginning next 
year, it is imperative that the date of apportionment still be retained 
at no later than January l, and it would be desirable if it could be 
backed up to October 1 of the year preceding, so that State administrative 
officials would have these apportionment letters available to them during 
the final phases of their budget preparation prior to submission to the 
Legislatures, 


CATEGORIES 

State officials strongly urge that the number of Federal-aid categories 
be reduced and simplified, with States being given more discretion to 
transfer funds among categories, 

Tn this regard, we note with approval the Administration proposal to 
reduce the number of Federal-aid categories. We also welcome the attitude 
expressed by co-sponsors of H. R. 8235 in advising their colleagues that 
they planned in their hearings to re-examine carefully the present 
categorical restrictions. 

The AASUTO Policy Conmittee approved on April 22, 1975, a policy 
recoranendetion that the number of Federal-ald categories be reduced to 
four: Interstate (or in Alaska, funds in lieu thereof). Safety, Urban 
and Rural. This proposed reduction in categories does not include 
categories for Forest Highways, Parkways. Public Lands Highways, etc*, 
which are administered by the Federal Highway Administration and other 
Federal agencies, and not by the State higiiway agencies directly. 

During the period from 195S to 1975, the number of Federal-aId 
categories has increased from & to 34. Each new category has necessi¬ 
tated its own program requirements and administrative controls, resulting 
in increased administrative costs not only to the States, but to the 
Federal Government, as well. To this must be added the multiple addi¬ 
tional costs of other Federal laws and administrative requirements 
impacting on the highway program* which have helped increase the costs 
end the time to produce needed facilities. 

Neither do the expanded array of categories reflect the annual needs 
of each of the respective States, which differ considerably on a year- 
to-year basis. The restrictions imposed by categorical apportionments 
severely infringe upon the ability of each State to establish an annual 
program. 
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We recognize Congressional concern over the need to make certain 
improvements in highway facilities, particularly to implement higher 
design characteristics to enhance the safety of motorists. We also 
welcome Congressional guidance about areas which deserve special 
attention, and about priorities for expenditures in such areas of par¬ 
ticular concern. 

We believe, however, that these Congressional purposes could be met 
better by the expression of Congressional directions to address certain 
problems, such as bridge replacements, the establishment of informal 
goals, and a review of performance. 


TRANSFERABILITY 

. ? n Ap !! il 22 * 1975 » thc Pollc y Conmittce of AASHTO also recommended 
that transfer of funds should be permitted between urban and rural Federal- 
aid highway funds in a State upon the request of the State highway or 
transportation agency, with the certification of the Governor, and the 
approval of the Secretary. 

Imbalances occur when large areas of low population density which 
arc, in Tact, rural in character, are included in urban boundaries. 

There may be insufficient urban funds to make improvements to roods in 
these rural-urban areas and meet other urbon needs. A case in point 
is Keene, New Hampshire. 

The other side of the coin shows where urban programs and projects 
cannot be brought to the obligation stage rapidly enough to prevent 
lapse of funds. Rather than lying idle, these funds could be trans¬ 
ferred to projects that were ready to let elsewhere in the State. 

_ on Y ° U WlU rcc * 11 that previously, limited tronsfer, in the amount 
of 20 percent, between these various categories of urban ond rurol, 
woe permitted by Federal law under a similar setup to what we are now 
recommending. 


CERTIFICATION ACCEPTANCE 

State officials hsve been most disappointed with the certification 
acceptance procedures under section 117 of title 23 of the U. S Code 
which were enacted in 1973, with the purpose of permitting State 
officials to discharge statutory responsibilities by certification 
without detailed Federal review. There are two basic problems with the 
current certification procedures: (1) the provisions of section 117 
apply only to requirements imposed by title 23 of the U. S. Code and 
do not authorize State officials to certify for other Federal 
requirements, such as those imposed by the National Enviroiznental Policy 
Act of 1969, or the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Land Acquisition 
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Policies Act of 1970; and (2) the administrative requirementa of the 
federal Highway Admlnistralion for certification acceptance agreements 
require a State to abide by detailed procedural and staffing require* 
ments which many feel are more onerous thin requirements for detailed 
federal approvals. 

Because of these problems, only three States, Georgia, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, hive elected to enter into a certification acceptance 
agreement with the Federal Highway Administration. 

We believe that to be effective, certifleation acceptance should 
cover all Federal requirements, not just those Imposed by title 23, end 
that States should not be required to substitute State red tape for 
Federal red tope, V/e believe that federal interests can adequately 
be protected by federal review of the performance of the States. 

IF certification acceptance cannot be made workable, sny States 
would prefer a return to the prc-1973 procedures for acceptance of 
projects on the Federal-aid secondary system. 


CLARTiTCATION Of FINV!RONMEMTfiL ChEAEftMC£S PROCESS 


State administrators are of the opinion that environmental con¬ 
siderations in transportation programs must continue, as in the past, 
and be given proper emphasis, 

However, they feel that guidance From Congress is needed to clarify 
NEPA, the Clean Air Act, Section 4(f) of the Transportation Act, and its 
modification in subsequent Federal-aid Highway Acts. 

AASHTO endorses the expenditure of transportation funds. In 
reasonable amounts, to enhance and protect the envircmnwnt, or protect 
the ecological balance, to protect parks and historical sites, to give 
odccruate consideration to the socio-economic factors, to assure proper 
aesthetic treatments, and to Incorporate sound conservation practices 
in the Location, design, construction, maintenance end operation of 
transportation facilities. 

It Is strongly recormnended that no Federal regulations ot laws be 
made retroactive to any project which has received design approval 
from the Deportment of Transportation within three years prior to the 
effective date of the regulation. 

All Federal requirements for statements regarding environmental 
protection, including but not limited to, those imposed by the National 
Environmental Policy Act, section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation 
Act, the Clean Air Act, the National Historic preservation Act, the 
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Coastal Zones Management Act, should be included in one environmental 
impact statement for the U* S, Department of Transportation, This 
statement should be circulated for expeditious review by interested 
agencies. 

Federal law should be amended to provide a cut-off date after 
approval of the final environmental impact statement after which no 
suit may be brought to challenge such approval. 


URBAN FUIKHTW: 

Urban transportation planning processes must be strengthened, and, 
at the same time, simplified in such a manner as to assure the continued 
leadership role and responsibility of the State in comprehensive trans¬ 
portation development within its borders. At the same time, the States 
have increasing responalbility to provide technical assistance and 
advisory services to their local units of government. 

Many State and local officials have raised strong objections to 
regulations proposed by the Department of Transportation which would 
require one metropolitan planning organisation, preferably the 0MB 
Circular A-9S clearing house, to be the sole spokesman for local 
Officials in the 3C process, and to hove approval authority for projects. 
They be! I eve that federal dictation of such requ irement for each 
urbanised area would not only represent bad policy, but also would 
exceed statutory authority. 
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ENERGY POLICY 

The Ant* tie mi Association of State Highway and Transportation Official a 
recommends that in light of the Increasing demand for ©ore energy efficient 
transportation* a portion of any revenues generated by energy conservation 
taxes be earmarked for transportation projects, Since transportation! consumes 
approximately a quarter of all energy used in the United States, It would cecn 
appropriate that a minimum of 252 of all energy conservation revenues be 
returned by the Federal government and be devoted to transportation projects 
that meet the goal of conservation and development of energy resources. 

While the Arm-rican Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials supports the goal of energy conservation in transport at ion, it 
strongly recommends that pro via Iona be Included in enacted legislation to 
offset the adverse consequences that reduced fuel consumption will have on 
Federal, state and local programs. In general, state and local highway and 
transport at Ion programs depend upon gas tax revenues as their major source 
of funding. Many states also finance a significant share of their other 
programs through gas taxes, in 1971, gasoline taxes accounted for 122 of 
all revenues received by state governments, A provision in any Federal 
legislation increasing gasoline taxes that would allow states the option to 
collect sufficient energy conservation taxes to make up for losses from reduced 
fuel tonsurnption is recommended. For example, if s Federal energy conservation 
tax of 37c a gallon on gasoline were enacted, the stales should have the 
option of imposing Sc of the 37c themselves In order to offset the anticipated 
reduction in state revenues that the Federal tax could be expected to cause. 

If the states did not collect the $q, then the Federal government would collect 
the entire 37c and deposit the revenues that the states would have collected 
in the General Fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

A great variety of proposals are being made at the Federal level to 
encourage the conservation of petroleum and to improve the efficiency of 
the use of all of the nation 1 ! energy resources. These proposals include 
such measures as fuel allocations, rationing, import quotas and tariffs, 
and tax incentives for energy conservation. No matter what course of action 
is finally chosen as a means to achieve the national goal of energy conserva¬ 
tion, it is apparent that the consequences will affect the transportation 
sector more directly than any other area of the national economy, because 
transport availability is essential to a healthy and productive national 
economy, affirmative action is required to assure that the benefits which 
may be derived from any energy conservation program will not be sore than 
offset by adverse and perhaps devastating consequences, 

A successful energy conservation program must give proper 
recognition to the need for the maintenance and improvement of the 
nation 1 a transportation facilities and systems. A combination of 
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strategies must be ec^p 1 ov r d k strategies which reccgnl *e the indispensable 
relationship of adequate transportation systems to a healthy national econowy. 
The legitimate desire to reduce petroleum consumption, If not properlv directed* 
may well lead to a disastrous deterioration of the nation's transportation 
facilities and systems. 

The revenues which hive historically provided the means to maintain and 
Improve highway transportation have been derived primarily from motor fuel and 
other automotive taxes. Provision must he made, therefore, to replace lost 
revenues, if adequate highway, transit, and other transport at ion facilities 
and systems are to be provided. Not only must current finding levels be 
maintained, but they must be increased to provide additional capital for more 
energy efficient systems of transportation. The reduction of motor fuel tax 
revenues, the higher cost of petroleum products and inflation have already 
hindered transportation improvement program* in some State*, This has had 
concommiteam adverse effects on the general economy, employment and materials 
production* In other States, programs have been reduced to merely maintaining 
tne existing transportation system in an attempt to preserve the tremendous 
public investments that have been made. 

Local governments find themselves burdened with increased transport 
operating and maintenance costs and financially unable to Improve basic transit 
facilities and services. This cow»,n at a lira? when Slates and these local 
governments will be expected to assume the additional burden of providing new 
and improved energy efficient transportation facilities and services to their 
constituencies. 

The transportal Ion needs of the nation vary from State to State and 
region to region* Each require specific actions at the State and local levels 
if the maximum effectiveness is to be achieved consistent with the national 
objective of energy conservation* Such specific Actions can be best Implemented 
under the direction and leadership of the State governments, working with their 
local governments* 


EMERGE EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation consumes a quarter of ail energy used in the United States. 
Furthermore, over half of all petroleum products are consumed in transportation. 

It follows that substantia] savings In energy consumed for transportation will 
contribute significantly toward our National goal of energy Independence* 

A more energy efficient transportation system can be achieved by widcrtaking 
Investment!; which lead to substitution of more energy efficient modes for 
personal travel and goods movement. Increased urban congestion, deteriorating 
sir quality, rising fuel prices have combined to Increase the overall demand 
for public transportation, inter-city rail passenger travel and rail freight 
movement * 


58*412 O - 75 * pi.a - 30 
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As energy intensive mod** of transportation become more expensive 
users can be expected to shift to pore efficient widen of transportation, 

AA.SHTQ recomends that a portion of the revenues from an energy conservation 
tax be earmarked for t rancor tat ion improvement leading to energy efficient 
transportation systems. Since it is estimated that 251 of the nation's energy 
resources are used for transportation and since it is proposed that essentially 
all of the energy conservation taxes will be imposed on transportation related 
products, no less than 252 of those funds should be assigned to program which 
vlll improve th« «ffectivoncss and efficiency of transportation facilities and 
systems. 


MOTOR, FUEL TAK REVENUES 


Until recently motor fuel consumption has provided an increasing base 
upon which to Impose highway user taxes. From 196 3 to 1973, the annual increase 
In gasoline consumption ranged between five and six percent. In 1973, all States 
combined collected a total of $7,6 billion in gasoline taxes. If tax rates 
existing in 1973 were extended to 1985 and if the trad!tionnl growth rate of 
five percent per fear were to continue, the States would realize $13,6 billion 
from gas tax receipts in 1985, 


A nuriier of factors have worked, are working, and will he working to reduce 
gasoline consumption. Lost year (1974) the demand for gasoline outgrew available 
supplies. The situation was compounded by the Arab oil embargo. To avoid 
consumer rationing, the Federal government took action to reduce demand to a 
level consistent with available supplies. First, limited supplies were allocated 
to distribute the Intact nf shortages equitably. Second, the Congress reduced 
the i5i,ixjmum speed limit to 53 miles per hour. Finally, the Federal government 
launched a massive media campaign encouraging cltlsens to save energy and, in 
particular, to drive leas* The result was the first decrease In motor fuel 
consumption since 1942. 


Over the past decode attempts have been made to divert traveler# from 
private autos to public t reimportation to reduce congestion, Improve air quality, 
and only incidentally to encourage the reduction In the demand for gasoline. 
Improving public transportation services has now crystallzed into a clear cut 
energy conservation objective that nav ultimately lend to further reductions 
In the demand for gasoline. Implement at Ion of proposals that would encourage 
increased gas mileage through small vehicles and more efficient engines, or 
any of the variety of fuel tax proposals, would further reduce the den/md for 
gasoline. This would, however, further reduce revenues to states and local 
governments to provide essential transportation services. 


Studies by the Federal Energy Administration show that the net result of 
Increased automobile efficiency, reduced speed limits and associated price 
increases due to Import taxes wilt be a reduction of the rate of annual growth 
in gasoline consumption for auto driving from a range of 5 to 6 portent aver 
the last decade to s range of 2 to 3 percent per year over the next ton years. 
Assuming the 1973 gasoline tax rates were to be extended 10 years *nto the 
future the States would collect s total of $8-8 billion In 19B5 - $4,g billion 
less than the $13,6 billion predicted in 1973, 
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This corresponds closely with other results. Studies by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation provide conclusive evidence that reductions in 
speed reduce fuel consumption. Test trucks consuned approximately 13% less 
fuel when operated at 50 miles per hour as opposed to 60 miles per hour. Test 
automobiles also consumed approximately 10% less fuel when operated at 55 miles 
per hour as opposed to 60 miles per hour. Assuming that the 55 miles per hour 
speed limit were strictly enforced, 1985 motor fuel collections by the States 
would be reduced from this factor alone by as much as $1 billion. 

The goal of improving weighted average fuel economy in new cars 40% by 
1980 will hnue a similar impact on gas tax revenues. According to Robert 
Hemphl 11, Associate Assistant Administrator, Federal Energy Administration, 
in testimony before the House Committee on Ways and Means, achievement of this 
goal would result in a 29% reduction in new car fuel consumption. Again, when 
translated into gas receipts no longer collectable by State governments, the 
amount comes to over 61 billion per year by 1985. 

Finally, a variety of proposals have been advanced that would Increase 
the price of gas anywhere from 5C a gallon to 37c a gallon. If a 25c per gallon 
tax were imposed, a 8.2 percent reduction in fuel consumption would be realised 
by 1985. This assumes a decrease in fuel consumption of 0.09 percent for each 
1.0 percent Increase in the price of gas. This compares with a 0.13% decrease 
per 1% increase in the price of gasoline resulting from the eobargo last year! 
The effect of this action on State pas tsx receipts when added to the impacts 
of other events and proposed actions is to roduce the total annual collections 
by the States in 1985 to less than $8 billion, or $5.6 billion less than what 
they would have collected had trends in the late sixties and esrly seventies 
continued, and had decisive Federal actions not been taken to reduce fuel 
consumption. 

In summary, the consequences of the Arab oil embargo and other steps 
being taken and proposed to conserve energy will have a devastating effect on 
Federal, State and local programs dependent on gas tax revenues as a source of 
funding. In 1973, the 50 States collected $7.6 billion in gasoline taxes. 

By 1985, proposed energy conservation plans will hold this to less than $8.0 
billion for a virtual aero percent (0%) growth factor. In 1973, four States 
depended upon gas tax receipts for more than 20% of their total State revenues. 
The Congress must include provisions in any energy conservation legislation to 
of fast these losses in State revenues, if State programs arc to remain sound. 

The American Association of State Highway and Transport at ion Officials 
recommends thst a aufficlent amount of whatever revenues arc realized from 
energy conservation taxes be turned back to the States, to maintain status quo 
with respect to conditions in the late sixties and early seventies. Preferably, 
the States would be given the option of collecting and using such taxes, with 
taxes to be collected by the Fadcral Government should a State decide not to 
exercise this option. The amount of this turn-back should be such that an 
overall five percent per annua growth in gas tax revenues la realized, assuming 
1973 State gas tax rates. 
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Ala Men 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lbvaii 

Idaho 

ID inoic 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masr.achur.att6 

Midi jf.an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NevaJo 

New Hampshire 
Kew Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
H. Carolina 
M. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Diode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Verront 
Vi rfrlr. ia 
WashIn».on 
W. Vircinia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TABU: 1. CAS TASKS AS SOLT.CK OF STATU Ki VKHUU 
<$ MILLIONS) 


19/3 Tax 

1973 Can 

Per Gallon 

Tax 

of Gas 

Revenues 

7c 

130 

8c 

9 

7c 

81 

8.SC 

97 

7C 

715 

7C 

89 

10c 

131 ‘ 

9C 

27 

8C 

336 

7.5c 

211 

5C 

14 . 

8,5c- 

37 

7.5C 

354 

Cc 

220 

7C 

110 

7C 

85 

9C 

150 

8C 

138 

9C 

47 

9c 

163 

7.5c 

177 

9C 

402 

7C 

137 

9C 

100 

7C 

177 

7c 

31 

8.5C 

74 

6C 

23 

9c 

35 

CC . * 

252 * 

7c 

, 47 

6C 

466 

9C 

244 

7C 

23 

7C 

348 

6.6c 

103 

7c 

84 

. Be 

383 

* 8c 

30 

SC 

. 116 

70. 

20 

70 

156 

SC 

358 

7C 

42 ' 

9c 

22 

9c 

717 

9c 

15! 

8,5c 

65 

7C 

146 

7c : " 

19 


1973 Total 

Car. Tax Roveru: 

Tax 

A Per cent a. f e c 

Revenues 

Total Ta:: Revet* 

828 

15.75: 

79 

11.47. 

628 

12.93 

536 

18.13 

7010 

10.23 

636 

14.02 

1065 

12.33 

306 

8.83 

2400 

14. o:. 

1263 

16.73 

304 

4.63 

234 

15.83 

3471 

10.23 

14)9 

. 15.53 

821 

13.43 

491 

17.33 

898 

16.73 

. 1095 

12.63 

• 281 

16.73 

1381 

11.83 

1967 

9.03 

406) 

9.93 

1357 

€.83 

624 

17.33 

1073 

16.53 

162. 

. 19.13 

351 

21.13 

146 

15.C3 

150 

23.43 

1775 

14.23 

351 

13.43 

8034 

5.83 

1525 

ic. or; 

164 

14.03 

2522 ” 

13.63 

656 

15.73 

592 

14.23 

3755 

10.23 

297 

10.13 

789 

14.73 

110 

23.63 

918 

17,03 

26)3 

13.73 

313 

13.43 

179 

12.37 

1315 

16.5'.* 

’ 1218 

12.43 

533 

12.23 

1759 

8.33 

85 

22.33 
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In order to maintain the "status quo". In terms of revenue levels for 
■ tote and Ideal programs, vc support the inclusion In any federally mandated 
energy conservation tax program the provision for the States* to Initiate 
an Increase of their own in an amount necessary to rutintsin currently expected 
State and local revenues from this source. If a State elects to raise Its 
State gasoline tax, the State 1 * tax per gallon would he deducted from the overall 
amount imposed by the Act. 

Federal transportation program depend on revenue from motor fuel taxes 
and excise taxes on vehicle related manufactured products. Proposals are being 
discussed concerning the Federal-‘aid Highway Act of 1975 which am intended to 
provide funds for alternative transportation facilities required to meet trip 
demands resulting from decreased automobile use. Any substantial reduction 
beyond those contemplated by the current revision proposed by the P-nergy 
Conservation Act will require an increase In revenues to offaat the additional 
losses in Federal revenue. The current proposal to maintain an effective 
funding level for Interstate System completion from the Highway Trust Fiatd 
requires continuation of current level of excite taxes. 

In closing, even with vehicles traveling at 55 ml lea-par-hour, rather than 
&5, with automobile efficiencies increasing substantially, and with a national 
goal of reduction in use of petroleum, there still will be a need for facilities 
to move from Point A to Point B. 

Eyep if some now fuel is found which would totally replace gasoline, 
rubber-tired transport would still be the basis of the majority of America's 
movement, and we will still be called upon to provide the bridges and roads 
between these points to accommodate a growing Arerlta, 

Thank you, Hr, Oiatnasn, for the opportunity to appear before you 
today, and we will be pleased to answer any questions which you might ha\* . 
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Senator Bentsen. Commissioner Ritchie, we are very pleased to 
have the chairman of the full committee here with us this morning. 
He lias many other responsibilities, starting early this morning and 
late last night. He is an authority in this field and has long evidenced 
his interest. I would like to call on him now. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of your 
understanding of my absence for ot h er meetings this mom tug. 1 am 
gratified to join with you and Senator Stafford and others of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation who are able to be here today. I 
think the current hearings are necessary as we attempt to write a 
well reasoned and a fair Federal-aid highway bill this year. 

Pardon me if I refer to Rill Ritchie as Rill. He occupies the dual 
position, as West Virginia Highway Commissioner and President of 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials, 

1 take note of the fact that that association used at one time the 
word exclusively highway and then, on its own initiative, changed 
the name to highway and transportation officials. 1 think this is very 
important to mention because it does indicate that the transportation 
problems of America, even with an association such as is now testifying 
through Mr. Ritchie, is obligated to think in terms of highways in 
relationship to other forms tf transportation in the country. 

We have also changed the name of our Subcommittee on Roads 
to the Subcommittee on Transportation in this body. I will take a 
moment here, to say that we had the same situation with our Sub¬ 
committee on Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control. That is ex¬ 
pressive, but we changed it to Water Resources because there are 
so many connecting programs; programs that mesh one into the other. 
We do not want to isolate ourselves even though we have expertise 
and knowledge in certain areas. 

Mr, Ritchie. In the fiscal year just ended* West Virginia did, Mr. 
Chairman, place $154 million of highway construction under con¬ 
tract. i don't know whether that would put us five, six, seven, or 
eight in the list of States, but it was a very high ranking and more 
than half of this now, $87 million was made available by the release 
of the impounded Federal funds. 

Senator Randolph. In addition to your duties as West Virginia 
Highway Commissioner, you have taken, Bill, the added duties as 
the heacl of AASHTO. So you share your knowledge with a larger 
family of transport leadership. The Federal highway program is a 
mature activity. Certainly, it has been carried on for a long time. I 
think it has been generally carried on by well organized and experi¬ 
enced State highway departments. 

As we give increasing attention to noninterstate road needs, I have 
been considering, Mr. Chairman, the merits of giving the States a 
substantial amount of the responsibility for highway construction. 1 
have discussed that publicly in meetings 2 years ago and since. 

We are not dumping something in your laps, but we are feeling 
that perhaps there could be a leaser bureaucracy, to use the term not 
in any odious sense, but that complex program which is now in 
operation might become lexis complex if the States were to go into the 
type of proposal that I am mentioning, rather than to lean so heavily 
on the decisions in Washington. 
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Mr. Ritchie, would you comment? 

Mr. Ritchie. Thank you, very much. Senator. 

1 think that all States would agree that this would be a good 
direction to head in because we did agree with the proposal of certifica¬ 
tion acceptance. The problem that we ran into, I think the reason 
that we only have three States availing themselves of that provision of 
the Highway Act, is because the certification acceptance onlv applies 
to title 23 and not to the total requirements that we have as far as the 
other provisions from the Federal Government. 

I think the secondary procedure or the secondary roads program 
that we used on secondary Federal-aid highways worked well, was 
entirely acceptable tc the Federal Government as w'ell as the States 
and I think if we put the certification acceptance in that posture of the 
secondary system acceptance program, tnat it would w’ork tremen¬ 
dously w’ell, as the Senator has recommended, and still have the same 
quality of highways that we now have under the full Federal guidance 
and control. 

Senator Randolph. We have received, I would say, many negative 
comments on the realinement of the Federal-aid secondary system 
in rural highway hearings. That, Mr. Chairman, was earlier m the 
week. 

What is the AASIITO official position as to that criticism? What 
would be the effect of deleting tne w’ork “major”, from regulations 
that concern rural collectors under the realinement procedure? 

Mr. Ritchie. I think that as we have stated, Mr. Chairman, in 
our position, we are now in the process of realining the Federal system 
as a part of the provision of the last highway legislation. I think that 
we would support the inclusion of the major routes, although I think 
careful consideration should be given to the problems of the rural 
areas, of the cities and the counties because they have the same 

f problem that the Federal Government and the States do as far as the 
unding level. 

I can understand clearly their concern over funding, for improving 
these highways without Federal aid. I think that every State will 
consider this in the realinement of the highway system, that we will 
consider that they have the same problem that the State does in the 
States where the counties are responsible for the local routes. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that you are 
having a 10-minute rule for questioning this morning. I will ask a 
few more questions and then I will come back to you and Senator 
Stafford. 

The administration proposal calls for a split interstate apportion¬ 
ment between routes of national significance and routes of local impor¬ 
tance. How’ much involvement with the States has in the making of 
the decisions as to w r hich routes will qualify for these two categories? 
What procedures would you use to perhaps determine the priorities 
within the States? 

Mr. Ritchie. Senator, as you know, in our State, our priority for 
interstates has been that we build them as fast as w r e can get them 
ready and whatever one is ready is the one we build. 

Senator Randolph. We have been doing that because w T e need them. 
Mr. Ritchie. Yes, sir, extremely badly. I think that it is good that 
we are beginning to consider the connecting parts and I think if we 
could get ourselves in the posture that we could build the highways 
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that are ready to go and fund them fully, then we will accomplish 
the purpose of completing the Interstate System. 

I think this demonstrated itself by the States being able to obligate 
the apportioned funds that you were able to have released. I think we 
obligated somewhere in the neighborhood of a little under $8 billion 
in a short period of time, but in doing that, the States that, were 
ready to go to contract exhausted their apportionments for 1976, such 
as we did in West Virginia. Now we have no program because we 
don’t have an apportionment. 

But I think if we could address the problem of going ahead with the 
sections that we can build and accelerating that part of the Interstate 
System, it would help extremely in this country as far as unemploy¬ 
ment, as far as the saving of gasoline and energy. We can do it in 
many of the States. 

Senator Randolph. Many of these considerations which you men¬ 
tioned could w'ell apply to Interstate 79 which moves from north to 
south across W T est Virginia. It is my understanding, Mr. Ritchie, that 
within a few r days there will be a formal opening of that road in 
Pennsylvania and that road, Mr. Chairman, to you and Senator 
Stafford, we consider frankly as a lifeline in our State. 

It will run from Pittsburgh, on the north, through to Charleston, 
W. Va., our State Capital, on the south. It opens up the country that, 
very frankly, has been isolated and, Mr. Ritchie, tor the record only, 
w'hat will tne travel time—as it was before the road was begun and 
now f as the road will come into use—be for a person driving from 
Pittsburgh to Charleston or Charleston to Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Ritchie. The travel time has been reduced, Senator, from 7 to 
3 hours. 

Senator Randolph. That means very much to the shipper. It 
means something to the businessman and businesswoman, it means 
something to the family on a vacation. It means something from the 
standpoint of a lesser amount of gasoline that is consumed. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Ritchie. Senator, in our estimates of road user benefits on 
that particular section of highway, even though it did average $3 
million a mile to construct, we think the road user benefits are some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of 8 to 1 as far as the cost of the highway 
compared to the benefits in a period of 10 years. 

Tne road user benefits that we estimate, even though the highway 
cost $3 million a mile, are somewhere in the neighborhood of 8 to 1 
in a period of 10 to 15 years, which is a tremendous benefit. 

Senator Randolph. *This afternoon, Len Arrow, director of the 
Highway Action Coalition, will be one of our witnesses. It is my under¬ 
standing from the record that he is giving to us that he will state that 
under current law, urbanized areas are responsible for development of 
comprehensive transportation plans, but not given authority to select 
projects because the State transportation agencies control the money; 
that is, you, the State highway department, in whatever State. 

I think it is important before you leave the witness stand, thinking 
in terms of Mr. Arrow’s comment that will come this afternoon, that 
you answer that statement which in effect will be made. 

Mr. Ritchie. Senator, 1 can really only speak knowledgeably of 
the way the planning process works in our State. Our planning repre¬ 
sentatives of the highway department attend the meetings of the 
planning agencies in our State. We accept their recommendations. 
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We work with them under the Federal guidelines as far as inclusion of 
their recommendations into the projects. I think we do provide a 
leadership of sorts as far as the funding, as far as the coordination of 
the planning in the various areas as compared to the State 
planning organization. 

I think that we do accept and we do construct projects that they 
recommend and that they suggest to us. We do make suggestions to 
them as far as the statewide planning process concerns the local plan¬ 
ning process or connects with us. 

Senator Randolph, Do you feel that, insofar as possible, the projects 
selected within a State should be, although there must be a highway, 
must be by those who are charged with the responsibility, such as 
you, to earn" on the major programs? 

Is there a desire on your part and other State highway officials to 
call into the counseling process the people who are involved in not 
only the highway construction, but people affected by the road? 

Sir. Ritchie. Yes, sir. I think this is accomplished in our public 
hearings, very definitely. I think that we also need to remember that 
we have elected officials from each of these areas that have a very 
definite input and have a very definite right, I think, as representatives 
of the people to have input into the planning process. 

Senator Randolph. Does that include city as well as county? 

Mr. Ritchie. City as well as county as well as the State legislators; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Randolph. Secretary Coleman has indicated that $11 
billion in highway funds will be available during fiscal year 1976 and 
he says that is too much money. He has suggested alternatives. He 
proposes the following, in essence: establishing an obligation ceiling of 
$8.5 billion for fiscal year 1976 and the 3-month transition period. He 
also proposes that this be done through the appropriations process here 
in the Congress. 

The administration, in return, would not send deferral messages to 
Congress and that he would apportion fiscal year 1977 interstate funds 
to the States as soon as the necessary congressional action would be 
taken. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the $8.5 billion is for 
15 months and that would be equivalent to $6.6 billion as a program 
for 12 months. So the figure here of $8.5 billion for 1976, is an interest¬ 
ing statistic, but for the 12 months in fiscal year 1975, we did have 
obligations of more than $7.8 billion. A $8,5 billion program in the 15- 
nionth period would be a reduction in the coming year. 

Would you comment? 

Mr. Ritchie. Yes, sir. I think, as you point out, we are in a 15- 
month year this year as far as the money is concerned. I think the 
States demonstrated, as we have mentioned, in obligating the $7.8 
billion that we have the capability within the State to obligate it. We 
also have, I believe, 20 States that entered in a suit for release of the 
apportioned funds to the State. I think that would indicate that the 
States can obligate the money to the extent that it had been author¬ 
ized by Congress, without any question. 

I think that it points up particularly the problem that our State as 
well as several States, I believe 16 now, if I am correct, have obligated 
all of the 1976 apportionment by the first of July of this year. So that 
no more interstate construction, no more of that in that category c&n 
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be aecomplishod until new apportionment is made. That presents a 
difficulty to many States. 

Senator Bentsen. Commissioner Ritchie, I think the chairman of 
the full committee lifts developed the line of (questioning very well 
concerning your testimony and I have no further questions. 

Thank you, very much, for your contribution. 

I am a little concerned about our timing this morning because we 
have a quorum call on the floor. That means we will probably have 
votes coming soon. So I would like to ask the rest of the witnesses to 
please pome to the witness stand and—thank you, Commissioner— 
that will be Mr. Ralph Tabor, National Association of Counties, 
t d >1 Lazar, commissioner of transportation. New York City ; 
Mr. J. P. Coupal, Deputy Administrator of the Federal Highway 
Administration. 

STATEMENTS OF RALPH TABOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUN¬ 
TIES; MICHAEL LAZAR, COMMISSIONER OF TRANSPORTATION. 

NEW YORK CITY; AND J. R. COUPAL. DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Senator Bentsen. Gentlemen, we are very pleased to have vou 
before us this morning. I would like to ask Mr. Lazar, commissioner 
of transportation for the city of New York to proceed first, please. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL LAZAR. COMMISSIONER OF TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Lazar. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Michael J. Lazar, transportation administrator of the city 
of New 1 ork and a past member of the Transportation Steering Com¬ 
mittee of the National League of Cities. 

On behalf of Abraham D. Beanie, the mavor of the city of New 
lork. the National League of Cities, and the U.S. Conference of 
. favors, 1 want to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to 
present the views of the Nation’s cities on “The Federal Role in the 
Highway Program.” 

The National League of Cities represents approximately 15,000 
municipalities through a combination of direct memberships and a 
network of State municipal leagues. The U.S. Conference of Mayors is 
the national spokesman for virtually all cities with a population in 
excess of 30,000, as represented by their elected chief executives. 

J hev wish me specifically to note approval of the innovative approach 
° 'ru 8U kcommitt«»e * n ds 1975 Hignway Act hearings. 

rhe call for this day requests a concentration on intergovernmental 
relationships as they should prevail under u new highway assistance, 
program. I hat is a most appropriate directive because the No. 1 
priority for the cities in the 1975 Highway Act is a fundamental change 
in the federal-aid'urban system program and the intergovernmental 
administration of it, so as to provide apportionment of $1.5 billion of 
urban system funds directly to the urbanized areas in block grant 
fashion to achieve local program control. This would allow the Federal 
dollar to return from whence it came with minimum diversion and 
maximum benefit. 
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The FAUS program was initiated in the 1970 Highway Act, but 
provided only $100 million per year. In the 1973 act, the cities sought 
equity and flexibility for this program and funding was set at $800 
million per year. Nevertheless, only 11 percent of streets and highways 
in urban areas are eligible for Federal aid as compared to 25 percent "of 
all rural roads. But not even this inadequate ratio is maintained in 
actual projects. 

In 1973, for example, 2,192 miles of urban streets and highways had 
Federal-aid construction projects as compared to 27,146 miles in 
rural areas. And 1 believe these statistics are better viewed in light of 
the fact that more than two-thirds of our Nation's people live on just 
one percent of the land, that is, in our urban areas. 

This density is reflected in the fact that the heavily traveled roods 
and. therefore, those most in need of assistance, are overwhelmingly 
in the urban areas. Of all noninterstate roads carrying 30,000 or more 
vehicles per day, only 68 miles are in rural areas, while 1,347 miles 
are in urban areas, a 20-to-l ratio. Of roads carrying less than 
30,000, but more than 15,000 vehicles per day, the ratio is 7 to 1. 

In this regard, I believe that, it is very important to note that the 
urban system program is really the urbanized area system program— 
the greater metropolitan areas of cities. They do not include only 
the cities, of course, but their suburbs as well. 

None of this is to say rural assistance is too high. It is rather to 
say that urban assistance if too low and that is especially true when 
viewed from the intergovernmental relationship dimension of the 
problem. That can be succinctly demonstrated. 

Of the $1,8 billion authorized under the urban system program 
pursuant to the 1973 act, for fiscal years 1973 through 1975, only 
$635 million has been obligated in urban areas. Moreover, even 
where funds have been obligated, the intent and spirit of the legisla¬ 
tion to address local needs and local priorities has been undermined. 
This is due directly to the intergovernmental road urban system 
funds and urban decisionmaking must traverse. 

Under current arrangements} the Federal Government apportions 
FAUS to the States, who in turn apportion the funds to tneir ur¬ 
banized areas. The suballocation formula is not always reflective of 
actual need, nor is ii always fair. More importantly, under the law, 
the State highway department must approve all local programs and 
projects iii great detail before the projects are forwarded to the 
Federal Highway Administration for similar review, approval and, 
finally, obligation. This creates an extremely burdensome proliferation 
ofrealape and avoids ultimate responsibility. 

/Ironically, the 1973 Highway An states it is congressional policy 
to avoid such bureaucratic impediment* But J can assure you it 
accomplished exactly the opposite. In New York City, where unlike 
most cities there exists a highly skilled and a great historical and 
sophisticated State-city relationship, 20 major FAUS projects were 
finally agreed upon in September 1974, following a year of negotiation. 

As of tins date, almost a year after that agreement, not one project 
has moved to final design approval, much less to construction. The 
reasons include the imposition of rigid State construction standards 
and guidelines on city street projects and then the imposition of as 
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equally inflexible and not appropriate Federal guidelines and 
standards* 

Had there been at least a direct relationship between the city and 
the Federal Government xm project implementation, a year's "delay 
could have been avoidedjjl might add as well, parenthetically, this 
occurred during the very time the administration sought to release 
funds and see construction go forward and employment go forward, 
indeed in increased numbers. During this very vital and critical 
period, these projects lay dormant 

Such delays illuminate the fact that State and Federal inflexibility 
compels cities to comply with procedures, regulations, and construc¬ 
tion specifications which do not reflect the realities of urban streets 
and highways. I think it is well to remember also that over the decades 
when there was no urban system assistance, the cities developed con¬ 
siderable highway construction expertise. I think the cities should be 
allowed to continue to do t heir thing. 

However, there is a more serious intergovernmental problem with 
FAUS. Not only have the States administered the urban funds, they 
have competed for them* The staff of the National League of Cities 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors has begun documenting its study 
of the implementation of the urban system program. It shows that the 
State's approval power—its veto power—puts it in a unique and 
favored position in the programing of local funds; it can demand that 
its preferred projects be funded regardless of local priorities. 

Frequently, this lias led to the redesignation of primary system 
routes as urban system routes. Thus, urban systems funds are being 
used on truly primary systems projects despite local opposition t hereto. 
To be able to set an example of that, I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that in New York City, we have a project called the West Shore 
Expressway. It is all contained within the Borough of Richmond, the 
least populated borough of the city and it is that project and only 
that project that the State moved under the FAUS program, This $17 
million project, which I am sure is a valuable one for future growth of 
our community, but it does not at ail rival the necessary and immediate 
needs of the other projects which we designed and submitted to the 
State almost 2 years previously. 

That is an example of why there must be local input, there must be 
direct apportionment in the urban and urban extension funding under 
the proposed Highway Act. These inequities, if I may suggest, can he 
and should be rectified. The conference and the league, therefore, 
make three specific recommendations on which it (daces the highest 
priority. 

There should he a direct apportionment, as I have said, of the urban 
system funds to the urbanized areas. This would eliminate the du¬ 
plication, the redtape, the competition, the bogging down of the pro¬ 
cedures of design and approval. 

There should be a streamlining of noninterstate categorical Federal 
highway assistance into a basic division of rural assistance and urban 
assistance with separate safety and beauty programs to cut across 
all federally assisted highways. In this particular regard, the league 
and the conference embrace the administration's consolidated pro¬ 
gram approach. It is sensible and useful. 
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With particular reference to FA US, it would prevent States from 
financing urban extension primary projects out of urban funds. More¬ 
over, the bloc grant approach means, simply p that assistance can be 
spent according to local needs and priorities. 

The urban system funding level should be $1.5 billion per year. 
The current act funds urban categories at $1.1 billion, $800 million 
under the FAUS program. The density of urban areas, the enormity 
of urban needs and the ill effects of inflation in highway construction 
costs*—61 percent for the period 1971 to 1976—make $1.5 billion 
hardly an unreasonable request 

In conjunction with direct apportionment, I wish to note that such 
a program is the essence of regionalism which is an accepted trans¬ 
portation principle. It gives funds, decisionmaking power and program 
control to the urban regions. That such a program is workable is 
being dramatically demonstrated by the section 5 program of the 
National Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 1974, which appor¬ 
tions aid directly to the urban regions. 

In 3 months, January to March 1975, every major urban region in 
this country reached agreement on how to divide its region’s share. 
In the New York City region, for example, the New York City public 
transit system, the city’s private bus operators, which incidentally 
considered alone is a transit system larger than those in Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, or Detroit, all surrounding counties and their bus systems, 
the commuter railroads, the city of Long Beach and the State quickly 
decided on a subdivision of funds through UMTA's designated recipi¬ 
ent mechanism. Agreement was similarly reached for fiscal year 1976. 
So it works. There are local options which work and local cooperation 
in the past several months which proves it will work. 

The same is true for the city of Los Angeles and if this approach 
can work among the diverse jurisdictions there, it can work anywhere. 
This is to say simply that the argument made 2 years ago in the 1973 
Highway Act amendment that direct apportionment will not work 
because there is no one to receive the money is a specious argument. 

In fact, the case can be made that the opposite is more nearly 
correct. Pursuant to the UMTA program, States are the designated 
recipients for urbanized areas under 200,000 population. There are 
173 such areas. Funds were obligated for only 25 of these areas, 
representing 10 percent of the available funds. In areas 200,000 or 
above, which is the demarcation between the urbanized areas for the 
designated recipients of the UMTA funding, 60 percent of the funds 
available were moved in those first 3 months. 

I would be happy to submit a written appendix containing further 
documentation and suggested statutory language on this point. 
I hasten to add now that direct apportionment of urban systems 
retains the State as a full partner in the planning process and in 
selection of designated recipients. It, of course, retains the historical 
and the legal inputs which the States have into city matters in other 
respects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two more specific recommenda¬ 
tions and then briefly respond to some of the specific questions you 
pose in your letter of invitation. My first recommendation concerns 
maintenance. Last spring, the FHWA under House pressure agreed 
to construe the definition of reconstruction loosely so as to include 
rehabilitation projects. The administration’s bill follows up on this. 
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It should include resurfacing. I urge the subcommittee to take a hard 
look at this question and to include major maintenance projects as 
fundable. We will be happy to send the committee draft language 
on this issue. 

The cost of maintenance of our highways is an overwhelming 
burden on the localities, the counties, and the cities. The costs 
attendant to maintenance and rehabilitation are overwhelming and 
I might also add that the allowances in State-city relationships for 
maintenance and resurfacing are unreasonable and irrational. They 
don’t relate to the cost of maintenance once the city takes on the 
responsibility of maintaining the local highway, street or any urban 
extension of the street system. 

The second recommendation concerns the certification of accept¬ 
ance process. The 1973 act took a step toward reducing redtape by 
allowing the FHWA to certify State highway departments to process 
noninterstate projects. This should be expanded to allow basic design 
and construction engineering determinations to be made by the local 
government, once the responsible officials are properly qualified and 
certified. Local governments which do not have such capability could 
contract with the State to provide the technical assistance; fcut the 
work would not be duplicated. Here again, let the cities do their thing. 

In the call of this hearing, Mr. Chairman, you raise certain questions 
including whether there is a continuing Federal interest in the con¬ 
struction of interstate and noninterstate systems. The cities think 
there is. The national objectives concerning the environment, energy, 
the people’s inherent right to mobility and the contribution trans¬ 
portation makes to the quality of life and social justice can be well 
served by a Federal highway program and this is particularly true with 
flexible assistance that allows recipients to use Federal funds where 
they are most required be it for new highway development, preserva¬ 
tion of an existing highway plant, or mass transit investment, bus, 
light-rail, passenger facilities, water borne capacities, as well as 
intermodal connecting facilities. The problem of mobility varies with 
each community, but the responsibility of government to provide 
it does not. The National League of Cities and Conference of Mayors 
is where the responsibility lies. So should the decisionmaking lie, 
as well. 

Urban systems began in 1970 with no real funding until fiscal year 
1974. There was no real Federal mass transit funding until 1970 and 
most of that went to only a few cities. Tims, one of the very real 
functions that is and should be exercised by a totally flexible urban 
system program is to redress severe funding imbalances of the past, 
not for the sake of equity alone, but for the sake of the national 
objectives served. In doing so, in bloc grant fashion, the Federal role 
is a clearly supplementary one—a necessary complement to the 
leadership role toe cities and counties have always played. 

For example, in 1973, not counting user charges, the Federal 
Government provided $1.1 billion in highway assistance and the 
States, $1.6 billion. At the same time, the cities provided $3.3 billion 
and the counties provided $1.6 billion, for a total of $4.9 billion for 
highway programs. That is why Federal assistance should not be 
imposed as a categorical program. It is the tail and not the dog. 
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You also asked, Mr, Chairman, in which areas shotild administra¬ 
tive authority be returned to different levels of government. The 
return of administrative authority to the urbanized areas is the major 
theme of my statement because administrative authority is actually 
program control 

Within urbanized areas, the implementors of projects should have 
that authority as expressed through the designated recipients and Hie 
134 planning process. As a general rule, the State should have authority 
in rural areas and the designated recipients in the urbanized ones. 
It is the absence of this authority in the last 3 years that prevented 
most urbanized areas from attempting to use FA US for mass transit 
as the Congress intended. 

With reference to your other questions, I believe my testimony 
answers most of them. In general, the cities favor the administration's 
approach, particularly noteworthy is the consolidation of categories 
and the interstate classification and transfer scheme. 

The case for the interstate transfer was made by the Congress 2 
years ago, but administrative interpretations have greatly discouraged 
it* But if funds are transferred at a 90 percent Federal ratio based 
on current cost estimates and made available for immediate obligation 
for highway and transit projects, then in one swift and bold move this 
Congress will have given some true transportation flexibility to the 
Nation’s cities. 

There is extensive interstate mileage—much of it end point desig¬ 
nation—unbuilt in urban areas. There are many cities that do not 
really want it and certainly do not need it. By virtue of an attractive 
transfer provision, these cities can build boulevards and parkways 
instead of massive interstates, and have obtained substantial mass 
transit funds as well. 

The incredibly expensive and increasing cost of the interstate will 
be eased and immediate transportation relief and the jobs that go with 
it can be brought to the cities. Moreover, since the administration 
has sought this provision, we can be sure they will implement it, 

I submit that to be a real national objective. There is no greater 
energy crisis than the loss of the vitality of our cities. You have 
before you the opportunity to make n helpful change and the cities 
applaud your enthusiasm for the task. 

Senator Bentsen. Commissioner, you have eloquently stated the 
rase of the major cities and the very serious problems they are having 
in transportation and funding and keeping their streets and highways 
in reasonable shape. 

1 am not going to go into questions at this time, because 1 see we 
have a vote scheduled; but 1 would ask that each member, when we 
do get to these questions, limit themselves to 10 minutes so we can 
give each one an opportunity to sneak. 

1 will call now on Mr, Ralph Tabor, National Association of 
Counties and 1 for one will go vote and then come back. 

Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Randolph. I suggest that perhaps Senator Buckley might 
wish to comment on the testimony of the administrator from the city 
of New York. 

Senator Bbktbex. I think that is fine, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Randolph. It might help both of them. 

Senator Bextsen. I think that will be fine. I hope we won’t get 
into serious questions at this time. 

Senator Buckley. Unfortunately, because of conflicts, I wasn’t 
able to be here at the beginning of your testimony. It seems to me what 
Mr. Lazar is saying makes total commonsense in restoring responsi¬ 
bility to those officials who are in the best position to determine what 
the transportation needs are of the people. 

I want to congratulate him on a very fine statement. 

Mr. Lazar. Thank you, Senator. 

I want to also indicate for the record that Councilman Louis Nowell 
of Los Angeles will wish to file a statement to be included in the 
hearing record, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make that a matter 
of record. [See p. 1259.1 

Senator Randolph. I never knew a man that asked less questions 
of his hometown associate. 

Senator Buckley. I was enjoined by the chairman of the sub¬ 
committee not to get into a colloquy. 

Senator Randolph. Are you going to come back? 

Senator Buckley. Yes. 1 appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Lazar, I have listened very carefully as 
you gave your testimony. I have read it earlier. There is one place 
where I think we should have comment. In the 1973 Federal Aid 
Highway Act, we thought we were doing exactly what you have said 
is not being done. 

If that is the fault of the Federal Highway Administrator under 
the Department of Transportation, I am not going to say this morning 
because I don’t know, but what you point out here is something that 
we thought we had provided for. ^ our statement here—I want to 
get the language. 

Mr. Lazar. Are you referring to the $635 million obligation? 

Senator Randolph. It says: 

Frequently, this has led to the redesimation of primary system routes as urban 
system routes. Thus, urban system funds are being used on truly primary systems 
projects despite local opposition thereto. 

One of the agonizing points of our 1973 discussions before the bill 
was finally reported from the committee and to the Senate was going 
into this matter of passthrough. That was a very important matter 
that we were discussing. Apparently something has happened and the 
intent of the Congress has not been carried into action. 1 feel this. 

Mr. Lazar. I would like to make an observation to that, Senator. 

Senator Randolph. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lazar. For one thing, the system, the urban system to which we 
refer, of course, became a responsibility for specific designations of 
State highway departments. So the urban street system which we have 
under the program was created by the State department of transpor¬ 
tation and not the act of the local authority. 

Senator Randolph. But we said in the act that the system as you 
refer to, the urban system, would be a part of the decisionmaking of 
responsible local authorities. That is what in essence, we said. You 
sav that is being violated? 

Nlr. Lazar. It was violated, I am sure, in spirit at the outset when 
the very mapping of the sj’stem took place under State direction for 
the first thing. Second, the State, certainly New York State, I can 
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only speak for New York State from a very personal experience, 
would somewhat confound the appropriation of the funds so that, for 
example, we found ourselves with FA US moneys being used to elimi¬ 
nate grade crossings in a program which the State might well have 
obligated itself to do otherwise. That was another kind of aspect to 
the program, I think, that became self-defeating. 

The implementation of the local street improvements which are 
arterial roads within the city, major indeed, in length, a major high¬ 
way, was given some kind of different priority other than that which 
would have occurred if there was a direct apportionment factor built 
into the 1973 act. 

1 would also add in conclusion that I really never knew how much 
money was being allocated to the city of New York until most recently, 
2 years after the act's passage. Where there was a distinct difference 
of opinion as to whether or not the FAUS dollars to the city would be 
something in the vicinity of $115 million, as the State mentioned, or 
$170 million, as we estimated them to be. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Lazar, you raise some serious questions 
and it is our desire to find the answers. There is no reason whatsoever 
for a 2-year lapse of time until you knew what was being done. 1 
don't know where the breakdown is, but there is a responsibility of 
this committee not only to write legislation, but to oversee the carrying 
out of legislation. 

I hope the other gentlemen will return in a few moments. We will 
recess for a brief period. 

[Brief recess.] 

Senator Bentsen. Gentlemen, if you will be seated, we mil get 
these hearings underway again. 

Mr. Tabor, will you present your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF RALPH TABOR, DIRECTOR. FEDERAL AFFAIRS, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Tabor. Mr. Chairman, just for the record, I am Ralph Tabor, 
director of Federal affairs for the National Association of Counties. 

I am accompanied by Sandra Spence, NACo legislative representa¬ 
tive. In the interest of time, I would like to just summarize our posi¬ 
tion by reading some excerpts from our fairly lengthy prepared 
statement which we have submitted for the record. [The statement 
appears on p. 1237.) 

Although our interests and concerns regarding highways and trans¬ 
portation are broad, we shall address our statement to the future 
Federal role in the highway program. In that regard, our official 
policy is quite simple. 

We behove that \ cent of the current 4-cent Federal gasoline tax 
should he retained in the highway trust fund for the completion of 
the Interstate System. We believe that the remaining 3 cents should 
he returned to States in proportion to collections—or highway use- 
in each State, to be used for transportation purposes as determined 
by each State along with its constituent local governments. 

Let me clarify and expand on that simple statement. NACo mem¬ 
bership has three reasons for urging the return of the noninterstate 
programs to State and local management. 


w-uj o- n - i*.i - ai 
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First, because the completion of most new highway construction 
changes the nature of the role we believe each level of government 
should now play; second, returning control to State ami local govern¬ 
ments will reduce red tape and its associated cost; third, this change 
would increase the flexibility of State and local elected decisionmakers 
in the establishment of transportation priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, the day of major new initiatives in highway con¬ 
struction on new rights-of-way is over. We are now struggling with 
the problems of maintaining and improving that basic existing national 
network of highways and streets which has been built since the first 
significant Federal financial assistance was provided in the 1916 
Federal Aid Highway Act. 

With 85 percent of our National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways now open to traffic and the existence of a basic network of 
urban and rural roads, the remaining 15 percent of unfinished Inter¬ 
state highways today constitutes the only incomplete highway system 
of significant nationwide interest. 

We believe there should be a concurrent reduction in Federal pro¬ 
gram involvement with the reduction in emphasis on construction 
of new highways needed as part of our nationwide system. 

NACo realises the issue of redtape will be addressed by this sub¬ 
committee next week and we do not wish to belabor the point. How¬ 
ever, we would like to call to your attention the special report, Red 
Tape III, that was prepared cooperatively by the County Supervisors 
Association of California, the League of California Cities, and the 
California Associated General Contractors, Engineering anti Grading 
Contractors, and Federation of Labor. 

We have attached this report as attachment B in our statement. 
I think that it is a documentation of the utter frustration that these 
groups have experienced since their first joint effort to deal with the 
redtape problem starting hack in October of 1973. 

We are honored today. Wo have a large contingent from California 
that represents all five of the groups that prepared this report and 
worked together, I think the seriousness of this question is shown by 
the fact that this diverse group could reach a consensus on what their 
problems were. 

This group represents the second largest metropolitan area in the 
United States It also represents rural areas. It is quite a collection 
of interests. I would just like to point out that they are in the audience 
because of their interest in the deliberations of this subcommittee. 

Our proposal does raise some questions about the highway trust 
fund. The NACo membership voted as early as 1973 to support a 
concept which would allow T highway trust fund resources to be spent 
for a total transportation program with local determination for the 
use of such funds for other modes of transportation. 

This position was taken in recognition of the significant impact of 
the automobile and highways on public health, land usage, air quality, 
community development and more recently on energy consumption. 

In calling for a return of the major share of the trust fund revenues 
to State and local government, we are not suggesting outright abolition 
of the trust fund for other than interstate purposes. 

In fact, as we consider the options we would suggest, that use of the 
trust fund as a mechanism for future funding is most appropriate 
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Wo can see great merit in use of the trust fund as a depository for 
transportation user tax revenues so long as significant funding is then 
returned to State and local governments for use on a local priority 
basis. 

In spite of the criticisms of trust fund financing by certain manage¬ 
ment theories and Administrators who wish to retain constant control 
over revenues and expenditures, we believe such thinking is unrealistic 
in regard to the particular unique demands of highway construction 
and the other types of transportation finance, which require long-term 
commitment and assured continuity of funding. 

Annual appropriations from general revenues simply will not give 
State and local officials sufficient expectation of future funding levels 
to allow the kind of engineering and fiscal planning that we need to 
build our Nation’s highways. 

Another question raised is the immediate impact of returning 
revenues to States. In regard to the redistribution effect, I would 
like to point to evidence we have in our testimony as attachment C 
that the return of gasoline tax revenues to States in proportion to 
collections would be less significant than it might have earlier been. 

We note in a comparison of estimated State payments into the 
Trust Fund with Federal-aid apportionments from the fund in fiscal 
year 1974, the number of States which would suffer reduced apportion¬ 
ments as a result of our proposal was only 22, and only 17 States 
would lose more than 5 or 6 percent. If revenues had been shared in 
an amount proportionate to collections since the inception of the 
trust fund in 1956, 30 States would have lost money. 

The point is that apportionments now are redistributing trust 
fund revenues to a much less significant degree than they have been 
heretofore, while ever-increasing red tape is costing our State and 
local governments untold millions of dollars. As a result, we believe 
our policy is justified in spite of the immediate impact on certain 
States. 

Another question arises with our proposal about the Federal role 
if 3 cents is returned to the State and local governments. What 
legitimate role is left to the Federal Government in the further de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of our national transportation system? 

As already staled, we believe the Federal Government should 
continue its efficient service as tax collector for revenues to be re¬ 
turned to State and local government. 

We believe the Federal Government should continue its leadership 
in the joint preparation, with State and local assistance, of the na¬ 
tional functional classification study to establish a primary system 
comprising major highways, including the Interstate, in both' rural 
and urban areas; a secondary system comprising collector roads in 
rural areas; and an urban system comprising collector streets in urban 
areas. 

It would be these systems which would he part of our overall 
national highway system on which revenues from the 3-cent gasoline 
tax could be spent. These systems mould also provide a basis for 
establishment of broad national goals for assurance of an equitable 
split by States of funding between urban and rural areas. 

We believe that Congress should establish broad national policy 
under which the Federal Government should develop broad-brush 
procedural guidelines and general postaudit compliance procedures. 
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Under such a system, State and local governments could comply 
with national policy and Federal requirements without the current 
project-by-project review and second-guessing of State and local 
priorities by Federal bureaucrats. 

We believe the Federal Government should develop a meaningful 
procedure for certification and acceptance of State, city and/or county 
standards and requirements for purposes of meeting all facets of 
Federal requirements, including environmental reviews, prevailing 
wage requirements and equal employment opportunity requirements, 
where such State and local laws and procedures are equal to or greater 
than Federal requirements. 

Other areas of appropriate concern to the Federal Government 
would include such activities as: coordination of highways with 
other modes of transportation to achieve the most efficient balance of 
transportation systems and lacilities; special efforts to achieve 
national social and economic development goals through basic trans¬ 
portation systems, such as the Appalachian development corridor 
system and the national demonstration economic growth center 
development corridors; research and development efforts undertaken 
by State and local governments, universities, and private 
organizations. 

Another one would be planning and coordination to assure appro¬ 
priate interface of highways at State lines and resolution of similar 
interstate Issues. 

The State-local split in both degree of responsibility and functional 
nature, responsibility for highways and other forms of transportation, 
varies considerably from State to State. 

In maintenance* local government disbursements nationally exceed 
State disbursements, while State disbursements are greater for such 
functions as right-of-way acquisition and construction. 

The relative role of States and local units varies considerably, 
however, among the various States. Construction and maintenance 
of roads, highways, and expressways in Alaska, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, Virginia, and West Virginia are almost entirely 
a State function. 

In Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, towns or townships share road responsibilities 
with the State. In States such as Illinois, Minnesota, and Ohio, both 
counties and townships construct and maintain roads; townships 
tend to be responsible for farin-to-market roads wdiile the counties 
are responsible for more heavily traveled roads. In most States, coun¬ 
ties share significant highway responsibility with State agencies. 

There are similar variations from region to region and between 
urban and rural in the relative roles of State and local governments in 
other modes of transportation such as airports and mass transporta¬ 
tion. 

We believe that the particular mix of State-local involvement in 
such matters is not an appropriate concern of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. These relatioaships have developed out of the particular needs 
and traditioas of our Nation’s diverse State and local units of govern¬ 
ment over 200 years of our history. 

Changes are occurring in respoase to the changing needs of our 
citizens, and such changes promise to occur even more rapidly during 
the next quarter century. 
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In conclusion, let me thank you for this opportunity to share with 
you the views of NACo on the future Federal role in the highway 
program. We urge that you give careful consideration to our recom¬ 
mendations, for we strongly believe that the significant replacement of 
State and local priorities for the current artificiality of priorities 
imposed by bureaucratic requirements and the existence of so many 
categorical approaches will rend our entire system much more respon¬ 
sive to the real transportation needs of the American public. 

Thank you, Mr. Cfiairman. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you very much, Mr. Tabor. 

Mr. Tabor, you and the cities suggest that the redtape at the State 
level has impeded the highway funds for mass transit. 

Could you be more specific? We had the Governors testifying earlier 
that it is the redtape at the Federal level. You are at the county level. 
You say it is the level just above you, that it is the State level. 

Do you want to tell me about it? 

Mr. Tabor. In our statement, Mr. Chairman, and also in this report 
we are submitting from California, most of the concern was about 
the Federal redtape. We have had similar experiences with represent¬ 
atives of the cities on the Federal-Aid urban system. 

I think at this point most of our concern has not been with the 
State, but has been more with the Federal. Maybe Mr. Lazar wants to 
elaborate further on the State redtape involved. 

Senator Bentsen. That would be nne because, Mr. Lazar, you made 
some serious charges that the States have undermined in many ways 
the local priorities, in the use of urban funds by approving projects 
for State priorities, rather than with local priorities and specifically 
you have charged that the States have often used their urban funds on 
the primary system and have in fact been in competition, rather than 
cooperation with the cities. 

In the 1973 act, we tried to avoid that, as you pointed out. These are 
serious charges and one that we are going to want UMTA to respond 
to, but would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Lazar. ^To the extent that I have personal experience in that 
question, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point to a few situations. I 
always refer very quickly to the West Shore expressway. Only there 
my reference was to the very spirit of the act and not necessarily 
the legality of the avoidance of responsibility where in 2 years, Mr. 
Chairman, the only FAUS project approved by the State was an 
expressway which did not relate directly, immediately I should say 
to the needs of the city, which we considered a higher priority. That 
moved very rapidly. 

On the other hand, the other 20 projects which we throught we had 
agreed with the States as being the next up, so to speak, that we have 
agreed on what those guidelines would be and how indeed we would 
implement those projects have not gotten off the ground during that 
same period of time. 

One example of that which I would make now is the Ocean Parkway 
project. Ocean Parkway, as you know, is a major artery in the city 
of New York, approximately 6 miles in length, all within the Borough 
of Brooklyn. It is to be reconstructed. 
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^ It is an ideally suited FA US project because it is on the map of the 
FADS system which incidentally again was promulgated by the 
State, not the city. The State imposed its promulgation of what the 
system would look like within the citv of Now York, 

That is the first problem that we had. Second, once we were able 
to keep sufficient control over which of those arterial roads and 
streets w T erc to be designated on the system, we moved as rapidly as 
we could with the highest priority toward the streets with the highest 
priority, such as Ocean Parkway. 

Ocean Parkway was designed in essence by the city somewhat over 
2 years ago and then submitted to the State for design considerations. 
After over a year of negotiation and communication and discussion 
with the State, we were told that the Feds did not establish their 
guidelines sufficiently to apply to this particular project. 

The State had to work out those guidelines with the Federal High¬ 
way Administration and then come back to the city. Our position 
throughout was we would appeal, if necessary, directly to the Federal 
Establishment for an exposition of whatever guidelines suited and 
were more suitable, indeed, to the city of New York street system and 
not a primary or urban extension system. 

h is now 2 years; public hearings, which only recently became 
imposed on the city, the public hearing requirement, although not 
clearly mandated in the 1973 act, have not yet occurred. The Feds 
took that position that this should have a public hearing formal. 

So we began the process of public notification for public hearings. 

In essence, there has been a failure of communication between the 
Federal Establishment, the State Highway Commission, and the city 
of New York, and in that situation we sit without any of these priori¬ 
ties being met 

That is the kind of failure that has occurred as an outgrowth of the 
1973 effort to give the cities a greater part of the share in highway 
moneys and, indeed, be able to decide for themselves what streets 
and roads should be given the highest priority. 

Senator Bentsen. [ am trying to get the point clear here. We 
wanted very much in that 1973 act to give the cities control and 
authority over the expenditure of those funds, but we had the one 
caveat that we wanted to be sure there was a coordinated effort with 
the roads coming into that area. That is why we gave some authority 
to the States there. 

How do you accomplish that objective and still avoid this delay? 
How could you do this? We want to give the cities the authority. We 
still want some reasonable coordination of the effort outside of the city, 
Mr, Lazar. Let me suggest, Mr, Chairman, that since the maps, 
as I alluded to earlier, were drawn by the States and certainly there 
is enough streets and arterial roads within that map formula to 
satisfy certainly the city of New York, even though perhaps, there 
are many streets not on that system that should be, but there 
are sufficient numbers on the system which makes that a livable 
arrangement. 

Assuming that to be so, that gave the State immediately a control 
over what streets would be on the system. Having that control, I 
think the authority or the administrative authority which you have 
mentioned in your letter should then pass to the locality, to the 
streets, to the cities. 
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So that in fact the implementation of priorities for one should be a 
city responsibility. I dare say the State should not suggest that we 
build the West Shore Expressway before we rehabilitate First Avenue, 
for example, because certainly First Avenue is an essential road within 
the city of New York. 

But the priorities just didn't come out the way the city would have 
liked them. The certification process has been more than ensuing by 
the State. It has been controlled by the State in such fashion as to 
make it impossible for the city to win its point, make its point with 
the Federal Highway Administration. 

There is an intermediary here that truly is not necessary. It is a 
redtape problem. It is a duplicative problem and indeed it is a com¬ 
petitive problem and I think in the sense of direct apportionment it 
is an interference with the best interests of the localities. 

Senator Bextsen. Let me understand this. In the competition for 
funds was there pressure put on that took some of this money that 
would have been urban money and really caused the designation of 
what otherwise might be a primary road as urban roads? 

Mr. Lazar. Yes. In the sense of allocating overall the funds avail¬ 
able. I made one point, Senator, in your absence. That was the 
formula which the State determined that the city was entitled to 
$115 million over a 3-year period of the FA US dollars in 1973, 1974 
and 1975 and 1976. Our estimates were about $155 million, as I 
recall. 

Two years later the Federal Highway Administrator advises that 
the formula would have appropriated" $170 million to the city of 
New York svstem. 

We have lost 2 years, $55 million of built-in planning and during 
that period the State has used much of the funding here for programs 
which were not truly within the direct spirit of the FAUS program. 
The elimination of the railroad grade crossings, for example, many 
of them outer suburban, I should say semirural counties in the greater 
metropolitan New York area, was not the priority that I believe or 
this Congress, I believe, intended by the 1973 act." 

That kind of situation has occurred and, of course, controlling 
the funding controls the apparatus, the contractors, the consultants, 
the design. All of that lays in wait for the State to make up its mind 
as to how and how fast, how and how fast they want to allocate 
funds. 

Mr. Tabor. Mr. Chairman, in some ways Mr. Lazar is lucky 
because he is dealing mainly with the city anil he doesn't really have 
to deal much with a council of governments (COG). 

If we take the opposite side of the country’, in southern California, 
one of the biggest reasons that we haven't had the Federal-aid urban 
system really moving and obligated funds is because we have to go 
through a council of governments. 

It is governments representing 10 million people that have to make 
a joint decision about where those priorities are going to be estab¬ 
lished, which projects are going to go on, so that we have another 
level of bureaucracy that any of our counties are dealing with on 
their projects before they even get to the State. 

We have got to go through this regional council of governments 
that is there. Then we get on to the State. 
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Looking at the situation in California as far as the relationships 
with the States, I am told that everything was held up until an agree¬ 
ment was worked out between the counties and the State about a 
split of some of the Federal-aid urban funds. 

Finally, when they agreed on a 20-percent split, at that point 
the projects were able to start processing again. I would like to 
submit some more information for the record from Los Angeles and 
some of those other southern California counties with their experience 
with the Federal-aid urban system. 

Senator Rents ex. We will be pleased to have it. 

My time has expired. Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to express 
appreciation to all of you for helping this subcommittee by giving us 
your various points of view. Mr. Lazar, this Senator once, for a 
brief time, was in the Borough of Richmond during the Korean 
war, I notice you allude to waterborne transportation. 1 wonder 
what it now costs to ride the ferry? 

Mr. Lazar. I might advise you, Senator, that it is the same thing 
it cost when you rode it. 

Senator Stafford, 5 cents? 

Mr. Lazar, 5 cents. 

Senator Stafford. It must be a rather heavily subsidized program? 

Mr, Lazar. 1 must also caution that there is pending before the 
city council a very earnest effort to change the fare structure on the 
Staten Island ferry; up, no doubt. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Tabor, your proposal appears very similar 
to existing law with a more workable certification acceptance proce¬ 
dure involved. Is this an accurate description or are there other 
differences between current practices and your suggestions? 

Mr. Tabor, I think, Senator, that what we are proposing is a 
pretty rational departure. Rut in effect, we are saying we think the 
State and local governments arc now big enough that they can handle 
their own problems. 

We think that they are already handling a major part of it and that 
the Federal Government is unnecessary. As we talk about all the 
different proposals to reduce red tape and consolidate programs, we 
wonder really if that is going far enough. 

I think we have come to the conclusion that the best way to do 
this would be to return 3 cents of the 4 cents back to the States and 
the local governments. This was pushed within our association by 
counties corning from States that would lose inonev. 

Most of the Western States arc gainers under the present law and 
it was from States, from Western States, where those counties came 
in pushing for this. 1 was amazed by this. The staff, when they were 
pushing this polity, I felt I had to accept some responsibility and get 
down on the witness stand and advise them of what they were doing 
against their own interests. 

They said they clearly kncw r what they were doing, but the cost of the 
red tape was enough to justify losing some of their money that they 
are getting now. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Lazar. You have testified 
that multiple local jurisdictions in metropolitan areas have had little 
difficulty agreeing on designated recipients to distribute urban mass 
transportation assistance grants. 
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You suggest that a similar mprhnnism can work with urban road 
funds, A supplement to Mr, Tabor's testimony documents local 
opposition to requiring a single metropolitan planning organization 
to make decisions on areawide transjiortation in the highway program. 

\VouId you and Mr, Tabor discuss what accounts for the opposition 
to the metropolitan-wide agencies in one case and apparent acceptance 
m the other? 

Mr. Lazar. Frankly, Senator, the metropolitan approach, the 
regional approach works and has obviously worked reasonably well 
liu;re nre occasions where (here is a larger component part such as! 
again, I point to New \ork City, where we don't have more than two 
v otes on the Tri-State Regional Planning Council, Commission, 
' V i!r 1 IS far outwe, g ho(l by lhe vote of the other counties. 

He have had to learn to live with that, but that formula or format 
has also made it possible for us to take the UMTA money of sec. 5 
and sec. 3(h) and move it rapidly because we already have built in a 
regjonal approach to planning and programs. 

So, I frankly do not criticize the metropolitan regional approach, 
however it applies, wherever the chips fall, as long as there are certain 
safeguards built into the law. 

Mr. Tabor. Senator, I think we have got a different situation in the 
i\ew York metropolitan area, compared to a lot of other large metro- 
po itan areas in the country. For one thing, the New York metro- 
poJiUrn firea in effect has subdivisions within their jurisdiction# 

The questions that are primarily affecting Westchester County are 
mude bj Westchester County and there are a lot of municipalities and 
governments to coordinate within that county. The same thing is 
happening m Northern New Jersey and Suffolk County. 

ms is not the situation we have in many places around the country, 
f ti the places that I had mentioned before such as Southern California, 
we have JO million people under one council of governments. We are 
going a long way as far as distance goes, in what that area is covering. 

But T* V ave 80t 10,400,000 people in the SCAG area, Southern 
C alifornia Association of Governments, and just in the Los Angeles 
urbanized area, there are 8.5 million people. The votes are divided 
between the counties, but we are going from as far as out in the desert, 
way over to Ventura County, 

There is one organization that we have to go through. If we had a 
system something like the Now York metropolitan area where we in 
effect had subdivisions and the decisions could be made in those 
regions, we would have a different situation. 

But under the regulations that have been put out by the Federal 
rii^hwav Administration on metropolitan planning organizations, to 
which this committee has already sent in some of their objections, the 
htate is allowed to go ahead and designate any agency. 

In this case, the State of California ha„s designated so-called A-95 
clearing houses which, in our view, makes absolutely no sense. It is 
just causing another level of bureaucracy and is causing an awful lot 
of delay. This is probably the biggest reason for not getting our 
federal-aid urban system under way. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you both. 

Both the State highway officials and the Association of Counties 

r\ CntlCiZC,< urban planning requirements about to be issued by 
the Department of Transportation. 
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Dorn the panel agree that it is desirable to require coordination of 
area-wide transportation? What specific requirements of the regula¬ 
tions proposed by DOT are objectionable? Do any of you care to 
comment on that? 

Mi\ Tabor. I think, Senator, the comments that we had sent in 
that were very detailed about the various things we objected to were 
quite similar to what this committee had sent m, and also what your 
counterpart committee in the House side had sent in and objected to. 

We basically see that what the 1973 law was calling for was to have 
a coordinating body, but that you did not mean that this body was 
going to determine priorities on projects and get into all the details of 
the things that we think the counties and cities within that region 
should be doing. 

However, there are repeated references throughout those regula¬ 
tions that we are getting back to that essential point. 1 think that 
there is a pretty good consensus between the two congressional com¬ 
mittees and the National Association of Counties on our objections to 
those. 

I would like to submit those agnin for the record. I think it should 
be accompanied with the correspondence that came from these two 
committees, too. I would he happy to. 

(The material referred to fellows:] 


Congress or the United States, 

Committee on Public Works and Transportation, 

Washington, D.C., March $8 t t$75. 

Hon. Norrert T. Tiemann, 

Administrator, Fed cm l H ighway Administration l/.S. Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C . 

Dear Governor Tiemann: Then- is attached herewith comments on the 
proposed regulations published in the Federal Register dated November 8, 1974, 
regarding the administration of provisions of Title 23, U.S, Code and the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act on planning and programming requirements for urban 


transportation capital improvements, 

I n my letter to you of January 21, 1975, I explained why it has taken so long to 

K ut these comments together and since that time the tempo of Committee activity 
as increased at such a pace that it has taken even longer than 1 anticipated at 
that time to put them in final form. 

1 appreciate sincerely the letter from Mr. Coupal, your Deputy Administrator, 
on February 5, 1975, recognizing the Committee's position and your own more 
recent comments to the Committee staff with respect to our submitting these 
comments at this late date. 

The importance of these regulations cannot be overstated with respect to their 
influence on not only the highway and transit program which they areprimarily 
directed to at this time but also to the other modes of transportation. This Com¬ 
mittee is now engaged in aviation legislation and will be similarly concerned with 
the relationship of that program to these regulations. 

Most importantly, we are concerned that these regulations accurately reflect 
the intent of the law'. In this respect, it Is anticipated that they will not only 
contain what is in the law but they will also not contain matter which is not in 
the law. 

Sincerely, 

Egbert E. Jones, Chairman, 


Some Specific Examples of Principles Noted in General Observations 


part 473— FEDERAL-AID URBAN SYSTEM 

473.102 (b)(2): There does not appear to be any reason to tie the definition of 
‘'appropriate local officials' 1 to only those operating through the Metropolitan 
Planning Organization. 
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PART m —INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM—EDITORIAL AMENDMENT 

There does not appear to be any reason to tie the definition of ** res pons ibile 
local officials'" as only those acting through the Metropolitan Planning 
Organization. 

PART m —PLANKING ASSISTANCE AND STANDARDS 

450.106(d): There should be no requirement or strong suggestion that the 
MPO be the A-95 agency. 

450.112 (b): There is positively no requirement in law that the MPO endorse 
programs. 

450.120(a)(7): Implementation programming is not a function of the J34 
planning process. 

450.300: The purpose as stated when taken into context with the rest of the 
proposed regulations dilutes unlawfully the prerogative of implementing agencies 
in project selection. 

450.328: Nowhere in existing law is there a provision that an MPO or equivalent 
organization develop the transportation program. 

450.324(a): Nowhere in existing taw is there a provision for direct submission 
of^t implementation from an MPO directly to a federal agency such as 

SUMMARY 

The above detailed examples are not all inclusive of the difficulties arising in 
the proposed regulations as they relate to the General Observations. Some of these 
other areas would no longer be relevant if the major problems of responsibilities 
of the nreawide planning agencies could be resolved. 

Comments on Rules and Regulations on Metropolitan Transportation 
Planning Funds Published in Federal Register on Nov. 8 t 1974 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Probably the most, significant general comment that could be made regarding 
these proposed regulation* is that they go to tremendous detail to institute new 
concepts, many of which were neither contained in nor intended in the laws to 
which the regulations apply. Specifically; there were absolutely no changes in law' 
with respect to the 3C planning process earned out under section 134 of Title 23. 
Certainly there were no changes in the law which granted any different degree 
of responsibility to agencies conducting the 3C planning process. 

Further there were no changes in the programming requirements of section 105 
of title 23 w hich in any way affect the section 134 planning requirements. 

The proposed regulations do in fact grant new authorities to the 3C planning 
process in the areas of plan approval, program initiation, and plan implementation. 

The only new element introduced into the urban planning picture in the 1973 
Highway Act was the earmarking of funds to the already existing regional plan¬ 
ning agencies. No new title as a word of art such as Metropolitan Planning Or¬ 
ganization was intended although it appears that the proposed regulations have 
leaned heavily upon such a concept as a means of rewriting the intent of all previous 
legislation. 

The more detailed comments which follow touch upon more of the items which 
highlight these general observations. The principles involved in these general 
comments, however, are considered strong enough in themselves to warrant with¬ 
holding of the issuance of the regulations until such time as there is a clearer mu¬ 
tual understanding of what the 1973 Federal-aid Highway Act did and did not do. 

One additional item of eourae which should not be neglected is that these 
regulations, when issued, should reflect the provisions of the National Mass Trans¬ 
portation Assistance Act of 1974 which they do not do in their present form. 


U.S. Senate, Committee on Public Works, 

WfljAmgton, D.C., Aprif 28 1 1978 . 

Hon. William T. Coleman, 

Secretary of Transportation , Department of Transportation, 

Washington f D C, 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Wc have reviewed the draft guidelines covering plan¬ 
ning assistance and standards for the Federal Highway Administration and the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration. We support the Department's 
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efforts to bring together transit and highway planning and find that the regula¬ 
tions, to a large extent, carry out the intent of provisions in title 23, particularly 
those added by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973. 

In attempting to combine implementation of statutory requirements for the 
Federal Highway Administration and Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
programs, however, the Department has exceeded the role Congress intended it to 
play in mandating the structure of metropolitan planning organizations and the 
methods of programming highway projects. .... , 

Congress did not intend for the Federal Government to specify w’hich tvpe 
projects should receive priority in a State or local area’s highway program. Thus, 
subsection (a) of section 450.306 which specifies the type of projects w’hich are to 
receive priority in the transportation improvement program goes beyond the 
role Congress intended the Federal bureaucracy to play. 

Although section 134 requires that all projects in urban areas of more than 
50,000 population be in accordance with the 3r-C planning process, other sections 
of the law place special emphasis on the role of local officials in selecting the 
programming urban system projects and activating the Interstate transfer 
mechanism. Paragraph^ 450.318(b)(2) and (b)(3), however, appear to give the 
metropolitan planning organization as much or more authority in initiating urban 
extension or urban Interstate projects than is given these organizations for the 
urban system or Interstate transfers. This is inconsistent with congressional 
intent to leave urban extension and Interstate programming primarily with the 

Finally, insofar as programming is concerned, it was not our intent to require 
that the Urban Mass Transportation Administration approve urban system 
projects selected for implementation. Certainly there should lie close cooperation 
between FHWA and UMTA in approving programs of projects to be implemented 
under their separate authorities, but as there has been no legislative enactment 
merging the tw’o administrations or giving UMTA veto power over highway 
projects, we find section 450.320(a)(1) goes beyond what was intended by law. 

With respect to the structure of the metropolitan planning organizations, we 
approve the addition made to the proposed guidelines, stating that these organi¬ 
zations are the forum for cooperative decisionmaking. While the degree of speci¬ 
ficity as to the structure of these organizations exceeds that envisioned when the 
Congress provided that planning funds be made available directly to them, at 
this time we wish to emphasize only that we feel it unnecessary to urge so strongly 
that a transportation metropolitan planning organization also be the A-9o clearing¬ 
house organization. Congress hoped to strengthen the transportation planning 
process bv providing additional planning funds but did not intend to dictate in 
detail what form planning bodies must assume. 

In connection with these excessively specific guidelines as to metropolitan 
planning organizations’ structure, we would like to comment on the Department s 
definition of 4 ‘appropriate” and “responsible” local officials, primarily as it ap¬ 
plies to Part 473 of 23 CFR. Defining these officers as “elected officials of general 
purpose local governments” is overly restrictive. Congress did not specify which 
officials were to be considered “responsible” or “appropriate so as not to require 
communities to reassign existing decisionmaking responsiliilitics. 

Thus, for the purposes of urban system designation, project selection, or initia¬ 
tion of mass transit projects under section 103(e)(4), the requirement for action by 
elected officials of general purpose local governments does not comport with 
congressional intent. . _ .. 

Proper planning is essentinl to the effective operation of transportation systems. 
We hope that our comments will be helpful to you in preparing regulations that 
reflect the purposes of the Congress. 

With best personal regards, we arc 

^ rU ^* Jennings Randolph, 

Chairman. 

Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
Ranking Minority Member . 


Senator Stafford. Does anybody else on the panel care to 

comment? . _ T 

Mr. Lazar. Only to the extent, Senator, that the illustration I 
made earlier in my statement about the workability of the UM rA 
kind of disbursal of funds could work in a highway situation, winch 
I pointed out in my statement. 
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If you have a tri-State situation that wc have in New York t it is 
obvious that you do have a check and balance situation. In California, 
as pointed out by Mr. Tabor, it is realty a creature wholly within the 
State and the control is not well divided and well balanced. 

I think you could create a subregional approach in the State, any 
State, anti thereby create a vehicle of a designated recipient as wo 
did in the UMTA funding and this would satisfy the priorities and 
needs of the smallest locality within that region, within that subregion. 

So as we did in New York, in Westchester County, it had its sub¬ 
regional decisions and it made it and so did the other suburban 
counties make their decision. 

Mr. Tabor. This really comes hack, Senator, to one basic point; 
that is, the boundaries and the type of work was to be determined 
by State and local officials together. The way the Federal regulations 
come out they give some leeway to the States but they are strongly 
encouraging that we use the existing regional agencies that have been 
mandated in other Federal laws. In effect, we are getting a federally 
mandated organization, anti we are also getting the boundaries 
mandated. 

You wouldn’t have the situation in New York if the local officials 
hud not been able to go through to their three Governors in effect, 
and to set up what they consider to be the boundaries of their sub¬ 
regions. We don’t have that opportunity in many other places be¬ 
cause the Governor is just following along with what has already 
been imposed in other Federal laws. 

Mr. Lazar, f would want to say one last thing, Senator. The 
planning and the implementation need not be coexistent. It is the 
planning which we have learned to live with, provided the imple¬ 
mentation which we made under the UMTA situation fell to the local 
responsible official, which it did. 

We acted either by local responsible official or a designated re¬ 
cipient, depending on what kind of transit facility or service was 
involved. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Buckley. 

Senator Buckley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am afraid I will have to he leaving very shortly. I would like to 
ask a couple of questions, mainly directed at Mr. Lazar, 

You state in your statement that you fee! that urbanized area 
funding of 200,000 population could readily respond to UMTA. You 
refer to submitting a written appendix documenting your point of 
view, and suggesting statutory language. 

I wonder if you might just elaborate? I would appreciate your 
submitting that information for the benefit of the committee. At this 
time, please, if you would elaborate further as to your views. 

Mr. Lazar. We would conform more or less, Senator, to the 
section 5 provisions of the Urban Mass Transit Act of 1974. Within 
the urbanized areas we would create the local responsible official and 
the designated recipients and then programing and allocation of urban 
highway dollars would take place. 

I am just not certain, if you don’t mind asking, sir, do you wish 
me to go hack over some of these statements I made and elaborate 
on them or on what I would be suggesting in draft legislation? 

Senator Buckley, What you would lie suggesting, so that if any 
questions occur, we can ask them now while you are here. 
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Mr. Lazar. Fine, Senator. I would certainly take the authority 
which we have now found workable in the Mass Transit Act and 
apply it to highway urban funds. I would certainly create a direct 
apportionment program between the Federal Government and the 
urbanized area. 

The urbanized area for the purposes of highway's certainly would 
have to vary somewhat from that of mass transit. But our formula 
could be established which would, for highway purposes, separate the 
urban from the rural on a more urbanized level and not strictly that 
which exists in the present law. Once having been able to accomplish 
that, I think the limitation would be rather simplistic because the 
formula could almost follow as to what funding would be available 
to the specific urbanized areas. 

The heavier demands and capacities for streets within our areas of 
200,000 or more, obviously, are greater than those of some smaller 
number. Again, that numoer might break at 50,000 or less to dis¬ 
tinguish between the urbanized area for our purposes and the rural 
area. Perhaps the number should be something like 20,000. So that all 
communities of 20,000 or more would have this direct availability 
of the Federal highway urban assistance program. That would be in a 
general sense where we would go. 

I think there is sufficient relationship, legal and historical, between 
the Federal Government, between the State and locality to safeguard 
the prerogatives of State management. There Is an overview, a check 
and balance existing in the law going beyond, really, the relationship 
based upon the highway funding. 

I think the State should not have the veto power which in effect it 
has today, but rather, it should have an auditing authority and an 
overview authority, but not one of limitation, but not one of priority 
or control or administrative authority. 

The administration funding authority of the urban system program 
should lie within the urbanized area, either by singular local govern¬ 
ment or by a designated recipient chosen by a conglomeration or a 
consortium, so to speak, of local municipalities within that urbanized 
area. That is the direction I think we should be taking. 

Senator Buckle? . I shall be looking for your input. 

Mr. Lazar. We will be happy to provide it. 

Senator Buckle?. Elsewhere in your statement you talk about the 
desirability of total class within the system planning. About a year 
or so ago, \ made the recommendation that we get away from thinking 
of highways and start thinking about transportation—surface trans¬ 
portation, highway and transportation funds—with the thought, 
particularly in your major metropolitan areas, focused on moving 
people and* moving goods. 

Would you feel that it would be destructive for us to be moving in 
that direction to the extent possible? 

Mr. Lazar. No, not at all. In fact, the whole question of energy, 
environment and the kind of transportation that we want to see 
developed within the urbanized areas related more directly to what 
the highway is to be used for, the capacity, the type of construction, 
the maintenance and resurfacing which I also talk about. 

We are asking our urban highways to take greater loads every day. 
We are asking that because we w’ant public transportation to have a 
more integral part played in the bringing of people into the cities. 
The highways take more of a beating. 
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Senator Buckley. But what I was suggesting was not a diminished 
highway program, but rather, to give greater flexibility or total 
flexibility to a metropolitan area to decide how to spend the dollars, 
whether it is for rail, buses, or resurfacing. 

Mr, Lazar, That is in our position, of course. We actually addressed 
that question in our interstate transfer position. We are asking not 
only that it be a more realistic transfer provision, a more currently 
related transfer provision and a higher ratio such as a 90 to ID which 
is the interstate ratio, but we would want the choice to use that for 
rolling stock or for highways or for mass transit facilities, wherever we 
determine that is the best use of those funds. 

So we certainly subscribe fully to that. I didn't want to get too far 
into the question of mass transit this morning because I felt that would 
take away somewhat from the essence of the aid which has been built 
into the 1973 act which we are looking to in the 1975 act. 

Certainly, there are mass transit components down the line and the 
mtermodaf aspects of them are critical. The park and ride, for example, 
which I haven't even discussed here today, an intennodal arrange¬ 
ment which means there has got to be an origin and a destination 
which is smooth, workable, and acceptable to the localities, the 
environment, and the economies. 

I t hink we would do well to take some of those funds and build those 
kind of park-and-ride facilities and the rolling stock to take the pas¬ 
senger to his ultimate place, point of destination and have the urban 
extension system work well toward that end. 

So all of that is a complementary kind of situation, where primary, 
urban extension, and then urban option lies either to continue with 
the aid to the street system or to couple it with the kind of terminal 
facility, the kind of pass through of persons into modal systems. All 
of these are the options which, frankly, should fall to the localities 
with a caveat that indeed we are accountable for those dollars in the 
manner which I have just described, 

I am not for those funds coming into the localities as a general 
revenue measure or even necessarily a revenue-sharing kind of formula, 
I think it is reasonable for us to assume that these dollars are con- 
ferrable, highway dollars to public transportation needs, that they 
should remain as public transportation. 

Senator Buckley. Thank you, very much. 

Would you care to comment, Mr. Tabor? 

Mr. Tabor. We agree, Senator Buckley, with everything that has 
been said here about wanting flexibility and our position has been 
sound on that particular point. But I itiink in our own deliberations, 
we have come to the point that we really wonder with title 23 as it is 
now, whether that is possible. With all the amendments to it, we think 
we have come down to the viewpoint that the only way that the State 
could really have the leeway to work well with local governments would 
be to get rid of a let of the Federal oversight that is involved. That 
goes back to the money. 

That is why we have taken the position now that we feel that 3 cents 
of the 4 cents should be returned to the States, States like Xew York, 
like California, like Ohio, like Illinois, like Massachusetts, are right 
now involved in the mass transit and highways and other forms of 
transportation working with the local governments. If they didn’t 
have these restraints, if they had to work with all the Federal agencies 
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and not just the Federal Highway Administration, they would be able 
to work out these arrangements so that we would have this local 
flexibility and our own local decisionmakers could have some discretion* 

Right now, we are always chasing all of the other Federal laws, 
not just this one. For example, we were talking about what happens 
with the regional agency requirements. We are going to come along 
and use for the highway program, a federally mandated regional 
organization that is set tip for A-95 clearance purposes. But now we 
are using that for the highway program. It is really taking the local 
elected official out of the picture in making the decision. Highway fund¬ 
ing is now going to have to go through a regional organization which 
has a regional staff. 

Senator Buckley, Thank you, very much. 

Senator Stafford* Mr. Chairman, I have two very brief questions 
that 1 hope can he answered briefly because of the vote. One is to 
Mr, Coupal. Would the administration’s proposed redefinition of the 
construction permit Federal funds to be used for resurfacing as re¬ 
quested by Mr* Lazar? 

Mr. Coupal. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bentsen* That is a short answer. 

Senator Stafford* We should have more answers like that and 
questions to go with it* 

Mr. Ritchie, in your statement, you alluded to environmental 
impact statement clearances* Have you had an opportunity to see the 
language which has been agreed upon by Congress, between the House 
and the Senate, which will change to some degree the State and Federal 
relationship in producing environmental impact statements on 
highways? 

Mr. Ritchie. No, sir. 

Senator Stafford, Your staff may have had a chance to follow 
it along. The conference report is being prepared, I am told, and the 
language lias been agreed upon by the conferees. If you have any 
subsequent comment for the record, it would be helpful for this 
committee. 

Mr. Ritchie. I think, Senator, that any thought that you could 
give to this would be much of an improvement, especially the points 
that we made in our testimony about a kind of litigation, limit, 
concurrent reviews, and a point of contact perhaps when the environ¬ 
mental statement would be made. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you, Senator Stafford, 

We have a statement on the red tape comments by Councilman Louis 
Nowell, of Los Angeles, who is here* We will insert it in the record in 
its entirety, (See p. 1259.) 

Senator Bentsen. Gentlemen, your statements have been very 
helpful to us. We appreciate them and they will contribute 
substantially to our decisionmaking. 

Thank you* 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m*. the subcommittee recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 2 p.m M the same day*] 

[Mr* Tabor's complete statement, the statement and resolution from 
Councilman Louis Nowell, and comments on the testimony of Mr* 
Lazar from Raymond T. Schuler, Commissioner, New York State 
Department of transportation, follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF RALPH L. TABOR, DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL AFFAIRS 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION, UNITED STATES SENATE, JULY 24, 1975 


The Federal Role in the Highway Program 


Hr. Chairman, 

My name is Ralph L. Tabor. I am Director of Federal Affairs for 
the National Association of Counties. Accompanying me is Sandra Spence, 
NACo Legislative Representative. We will be prepared to answer any 
questions you may have at the conclusion of our statement. 

NACo is the only organization representing county government 
at the national level. We deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views during these most important hearings, for 
transportation policy is one of the most significant concerns of 
county governments. We represent the level of government most 
directly involved in almost every form of this basic governmental 
function. 


O - 74 - pt.2 - II 
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Although many counties are directly # or indirectly involved in 
every mode of transportation, highways alone constitute one of the 
four largest categories of county expenditures. In 1972-73, for 
example, our nation’s counties disbursed $2,766 billion, including 
intergovernmental transfers, for highway purposes. Of direct county 
revenues excluding intergovernmental transfers, 10.9 percent was 
expended for highways. (Attachment A shows relative share of county 
disbursements for highways, education, public welfare, and health 
and hospitals over the past decade.) 

NACo POSITION ON FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

Although our intersts and concerns regarding highways and 
transportation in general are broad, we shall, as requested, limit 
our statement today primarily to the future federal role in the 
highway program. In that regard, our official policy is quite 
simple. 

We believe that one cent of the current four-cent federal 
gasoline tax should be retained in the Highway Trust Fund for 
completion of the Interstate system. We believe that the remaining 
three cents should be returned to states in proportion to collections 
(or highway use) in each state, to be used for transportation purposes 
determined by each state along with its constituent local governments. 

Now, let me clarify that simple sentence, and let me explain how 
we came to that position. In our statement of basic philosophy on 
transportation, NACo recognizes that our nation’s transportation 
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network is a basic force molding urban and rural development. We 
believe a balanced and coordinated transportation system is so 
fundamental to all aspects of American life that every level of 
government must share responsibility and that* through shared 
responsibility, we must find a way to assure the maintenance, 
integration, and continuing development of all modes. 

We are acutely aware of the problems currently facing all modes 
of transportation * Not only are our highways and bridges wearing 
out at a faster rate than we are currently repairing them-—our 
nation's rail system Is in crisis. Bridging the gap between 
technology and practice in air transportation is a mounting problem. 

And I need not dwell on the woeful lack of resources being devoted 
to Improvement in our systems of public transportation, in both urban 
and rural areas alike. In short, it is incumbent upon us to find a 
future course for our national highway program that is sufficiently 
flexible to allow for innovation and progress in integrating our modes 
of transportation as a means to provide that balanced and coordinated 
system I am certain is our common goal. 

BUT WHY RETURN THE NON*INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS TO STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAM 
CONTROL? 

Basically, NACo membership had three reasons for urging the return 
of the non-Interstate programs to state and local management: first, 
because the completion of most new highway construction changes the 
nature of the role we believe each level of government should now play; 
second, as a means to reduce red tape and its associated costs; and 
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third, as a means to increase the flexibility of state and local 
elected decision-makers in the establishment of transportation priorities. 
Mr, Chairman, the day of major new initiatives in highway 

construction on rights-of-way is over-we are now struggling with the 

problems of maintaining and improving that basic existing national 
network of highways and streets which has been built since the first 
significant federal financial assistance was provided in the 1916 
Federal Aid Hoad Act* 

With 65 percent of our national system of Interstate and Defense 
Highways now open to traffic, and the existence of a basic network of 
urban and rural roads, the remaining IS percent of unfinished Inter¬ 
state highways today constitutes the only incomplete highway system 
of significant nationwide interest. 

We believe there should be a concurrent reduction in federal 
program involvement with the reduction in emphasis on construction 
of new highways needed as part of our nationwide system. 

NACo realizes the issue of red tape will be addressed by this 
Subcommittee next week and we do not wish to belabor the point. How¬ 
ever, we have noted that your list of witnesses does not include rep¬ 
resentatives from state or local public agencies which suffer under 
the paper weight imposed by the tons of federal regulations which 
characterize today*# Federal-state-local highway "partnership*" 

Let me call to your attention a special report, "Red Tape III" 
prepared cooperatively by the County Supervisors Association of 
California, the League of California Cities, and the California 
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Associated General Contractors, Engineering and Grading Contractors, 
and Federation of Labor. I would like to submit this report for the 
record (Attachment B) as documentation of the utter frustration these 
groups have experienced since their first joint effort to deal with 
the red tape problem in October, 1973. 

One fact alone from this report gives dramatic evidence of the 
overwhelming burden and usurpation of state and local decision-making 
capability imposed by complex, detailed, and never-ending federal 
regulations-—in the first six months of 1975, the Federal Government 
published 22,000 pages of fine print in the Federal Register , regulating 
in detail the lives of our citizens and the operations of our society. 

In hearings before this very Subcommittee earlier this year, we 
recall to your attention testimony indicating the $50 million in 
direct costs to the state of California for preparing Environmental 
Impact Statements for highway projects and the $4 million extra 
spent in Maryland to relocate a bridge which would have temporarily 
inconvenienced two eagles. 

Now, NACo strongly supports measures aimed at protecting and 
preserving our environment. Our organization has taken a number of 
steps, both favoring appropriate environmental protection measures 
in federal legislation and providing technical services to assist 
counties across this nation in undertaking environmental protection 
programs. We must point out, however, that unless some judgment is 
exercised in the adoption and enforcement of federal regulations in 
this area, we fear a terrible backlash against the entire process. 
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particularly in a time of energy crisis and economic uncertainty. 

In fact, the opinions of our members in regard to the red tape 
issue is so strong that even many of those counties in states which 
currently gain from the redistribution effect of existing apportion¬ 
ment formulae have expressed their belief that fewer strings from 
reduced federal involvement would reduce costs and thereby justify 
the reduction in funds which would result from ©haring gas tax 
revenues in proportion to collections. 

As support for our position that reduced red tape will reduce 
costs and thereby justify even that redistribution effect which 
would result for return of three cents to states of origin, let 
me cite a study commissioned by the Federal Aviation Administration. 

This report, 11 Analysis of General Aviation Airports Developed 
with and without Federal Aid, 14 found that generally those built 
with Federal financial assistance took longer to build and cost 
more. Although some of the delays and additional costs resulted 
from environmental laws and requirements regarding prevailing wage 
rates, there were several factors directly under DOT control which 
resulted in increased costs, such as national standards for lighting 
systems and runway pavement which were higher than needed in certain 
areas and in very small airports. Application procedures were 
another significant cost factor. 

We cite this study only to suggest that a similar study of 
Federal Highway Administration requirement© would probably lead 
to similar evidence of the increased cost to state and local units 
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of meeting unnecessarily strict federal requirements which may he 
justified at the national level, but which could be reduced in certain 
local situations. The federal agencies must regulate in a manner 
designed to deal with the exceptional case. This only leads to un¬ 
necessary delays for local governments. 

In addition to reducing red tape and its associated costs, we 
believe that return of the non-Interstate programs to state and local 
governments would significantly increase the degree of public responsive¬ 
ness to variations in transportation needs and problems within this 
diverse nation. This type of flexibility and responsiveness will be 
particularly critical as we face the "future shock* 1 which will 
accompany the rapidly changing and almost unpredictable needs and 
problems of the next quarter century. 

While highways remain the primary mode of transportation in most 
areas, our membership has given solid recognition to evidence that 
our nation’s energy situtation is shifting transportation spending 
priorities in some states and local units from highway construction 
to public transportation systems. Yet, legal authority contained in 
the 1973 Federal Aid Highway Act for a shifting of Trust Fund monies 
from highways to public transportation projects has become so bogged 
down by federal red tape that, to date, the amount of money actually 
transferred is minimal. 

We believe that maximum flexibility in state and local decision¬ 
making is needed in both national policy and federal practice. 
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THE TRUST FUND 

At this point, let me deal with the questions our proposal raises 
in regard to the future of the Highway Trust Fund. 

NACo membership voted as early as 1973 to support a concept which 
would allow &ehway Trust Fund resources to be spent for a total 
transportation program, with local determination by locally elected 
officials for the use of such monies for other modes of transportation. 
This position was taken in recognition of the significant impact of 
the automobile and highways on public health, land usage, air quality, 
community environment, arid more recently, on energy consumption. 

In calling for the return of a major share of Trust Fund revenues 
to state and local government, we are not suggesting outright abolition 
of the Trust Fund for other than Interstate purposes. In fact, as we 
consider the options, we would suggest that use of the Trust Fund as 
a mechanism for future funding is most appropriate. We can see great 
merit in use of the Trust Funds as a depository for transportation 
user tax revenues, so long as significant funding is then returned 
to state and local governments for use on a local priority basis. 

In spite of the criticisms of Trust Fund financing by certain 
management theories and administrators who wish to retain constant 
control over revenues and expenditures, we believe such thinking is 
unrealistic in regard to the particular and unique demands of highway 
construction and other types of transportation finance which require 
long-term commitment and assured continuity of funding. Annual 
appropriations from general revenues simply will not give state and 
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local officials sufficient expectation of future funding levels to 
allow the kind of engineering and fiscal planning so urgently needed 
to maintain and re-construct our nation 1 s highways* 

THE REDISTRIBUTION EFFECT AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEDICATION OF FUNDS 

There are other issues which our proposal has raised: the 
immediate impact of returning revenues to states in proportion to 
collections and the fact that some state constitutions require 
dedication of gasoline tax revenues to highways only and not to 
other transportation needs* 

In regard to the redistribution effect, I would like to point to 
evidence (Attachment C) that the return of gasoline tax revenues to 
states in proportion to collections would be less significant than 
it might earlier have been. 

We were surpised to note that in a comparison of estimated state 
payments into the Trust Fund with federal aid apportionments from 
the Fund in fiscal year 197**, the number of states which would suffer 
reduced apportionments as a result of our proposal was only twenty-two, 
and only 17 would lose more than five or six percent. If revenues had 
been shared in an amount proportionate to collections since the 
inception of the Trust Fund in 1956, thirty states would have lost 
money* The point is that apportionments now are redistributing Trust 
Fund revenues to a much less significant degree than they have hereto¬ 
fore, while ever-increasing red tape is costing our state and local 
governments untold millions of dollars* As a result, we believe our 
policy is justified in spite of the immediate impact on certain states. 
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The other issue is that there-are currently 26 states (see Attachment 
D) with constitutional provisions requiring that revenues generated 
via gasoline taxes be dedicated solely for highway construction and 
maintenance, not for other transportation purposes. 

We agree that the approach taken in the Administration bill, which 
would repeal one cent in states which increase the state gasoline tax, 
might interfere with immediate flexibility in those states. As 
stated earlier, NACo favors flexibility for state and local decisions 
to use Trust Fund revenues for either highways or public transportation. 
We believe, however, that our approach of continuing the federal role 
in the collection of the current level of gasoline tax and simply 
returning it to states in proportion to collections, would rend state 
constitutional provisions inapplicable, for we believe that those 
state provisions apply only to gasoline taxes collected by the states, 
not those collected by the federal government. 

THE TEDERAL ROLE UNDER NACo PROPOSAL 

The question arises, if three cents is returned to state and local 
government, what legitimate role is left to the Federal Government i n 
the further development and maintenance of our national transportation 
system? 

As already stated, we believe the Federal Government should continue 
its efficient service as tax collector for revenues to be returned to 
state and local government. 

We believe the Federal Government should continue its leadership 
in the joint preparation, with state and local assistance, of the 
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national functional classification study to establish a primary system 

comprising major highways (including the Interstate) in both rural and 

urban areas, a secondary system comprising collector roads in rural 

areas, and an urban system comprising collector streets in urban areas. 

It would be these systems which would be part of our overall national 

highway system on which revenues from the three cent gasoline tan could 

be spent. These systems would also provide a basis for establishment of 

broad national goals for assurance of an equitable split by states of 

funding between urban and rural areas. 

? 

We believe that Congress should establish broad national policy 
under which the Federal Government should develop broad-brush procedural 
guidelines and general post-audit compliance procedures. Under such 
a system, state and local governments could comply with national policy 
and federal requirements without the current project-by-project review 
and second guessing of state and local priorities by federal bureaucrats. 

We believe the Federal Government should develop a meaningful 
procedure for certification and acceptanace of state, city and/or 
county standards and requirements for purposes of meeting all facets 
of federal requirements, including environmental reviews, prevailing 
wage requirements and equal employment opportunity requirements, where 
such state and local laws and procedures are equal to or greater than 
federal requirements.l/ 

Other areas of appropriate concern to the Federal Government would 
include such activities as: coordination of highways with other modes 
of transportation to achieve the most efficient balance of transportation 

U In this regard, NACo has urged that local government should work 

with tne new nationwide "Commission on Federal Paperwork” -established 
pursuant to HR 16424 in pursuit of more streamlined administrative 
procedures for operation of all federal programs. 
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systems and facilities; special efforts to achieve national social and 
economic development goals through basic transportation systems* such 
as the Appalachian development corridor system and the national 
demonstration economic growth center development corridors; scientific 
advancement through direct research and development and the creation 
of a systematic process for implementing the results of R and D 
efforts undertaken by state and local governments, universities, and 
private organizations; and planning and coordination to assure 
appropriate interface of highways at state lines and resolution of 
similar inter-state issues* 

STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIP TO PROPOSED FEDERAL ROLE 

We believe that our proposal will not significantly change the 
current nature of state and local responsibilities in relation to the 
proposed federal role* Under the existing federal aid program, states 
or local governments initiate improvements to be made. States or 
l,ocal governments make the surveys and plans. States or local govern*- 
ments let the contracts. States or local governments supervise the 
construction* Highways constructed with Federal funds remain under the 
administrative control of states or local governments* States or local 
governments are responsible—and pay for—-highway operation and 
maintenance. 

What our proposal will do is to reduce red tape and bureaucratic 
interference in what should appropriately be state and local decisions 
and priorities. By returning operational responsibility to the levels 
°JL government most familiar with operational problems, needs and 
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solutions, our proposal will free the federal agency from 
responsibilities it is not most capable of performing and will allow 
federal personnel to concentrate their intellectual powers on matters 
of truly national concern. 

INTRASTATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE FUTURE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

The state-local split in both degree of responsibility and functional 
nature of that responsibility for highways and other forms of trans¬ 
portation varies considerably from state to state* In maintenance* 
local government disbursements nationally exceed state disbursements* 
while state disbursements are greater for such functions as right-of- 
way acquisition and construction, [Attachment E). 

The relative role of states and local unites varies considerably, 
however, among the various states. Construction and maintenance of roads, 
highways, and expressways in Alaska, Delaware, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and West Virginia are almost entirely a state function. 
In Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, towns or townships share road responsibilities with the state. In 
states usch as Illinois, Minnesota, and Ohio, both counties and townships 
construct and maintain roads t townships tend to be responsible for 
farm-to-market roads while the counties are responsible for the more 
heavily travelled roads. In most states, counties share significant 
highway responsibility with state agencies, (See Attachment F*> 

There arc similar variations from region to region and between 
urban and rural in the relative roles of state and local governments 
in other modes of transportation such as airports and mass transportation. 
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We believe that the particular mix of state-local involvement in 
such matters is not on appropriate concern of the Federal Government 
These relationships have developed out of the particular needs and 
traditions of our nation’s diverse state and local units of govern¬ 
ment over the two hundred and more years of our history. Changes 
are occurring in response to the changing needs of our citizens, and 
such changes promise to occur even more rapidly during the next 
quarter century* 

NACo is proud of continuing research and training efforts conducted 
cooperatively with the Federal Highway Administration, the National 
Association of County Engineers, and State Associations of Counties 
to develop a series of thirteen training manuals and a workshop format 
to upgrade the skills of those professionals across this nation who 
are involved in the construction and maintenance of our county roads. 

We believe that the assignment of meaningful responsibility to 
state and local officials, backed by competent professional staffs, 
will result in a more efficient and effective administrative and 
decision-making system* 

With such a shift from the current degree of federal involvement 
in operational kinds of decisions will come, we believe, some increased 
tensions in relationships between state and local officials and trans¬ 
portation administrators* We believe such tensions can be a healthy 
sign and, without unnecessary federal interference, can lead to 
creative results and increased responsiveness to the public will. 
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CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee, let me thank you for this opportunity to share with 
you the views of the National Association of Counties on the future 
federal role in the highway program. We urge that you give careful 
consideration to our recommendations, for we strongly believe that 
the significant replacement of state and local priorities for the 
current artificiality of priorities imposed by bureaucratic require¬ 
ments and the existence of so many categorical approaches will rend 
our entire system much more responsive to the real transportation 
needs of the American public while attaining greater relevance to 
the problems and needs of our citizens over the next quarter 
century. 
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ATTACHKENT A 


Trains in camv dibe^t gekeral 

EXPE2®mmE FOE SELECTED FUNCTICNS: 

1963*64 to 1972-73 



Source: U.S. Dept, of Cawrerce, Bureau of the Gmsus, County Government 
Finances in 1977-73 , V&shingtors, D* C., 1975, p,2. 
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Attachment C to NACo Testimony 

COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED STATE PAYMENTS INTO THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND, 
AND FEDERAbAID APPORTIONMENTS FROM THE FUND 

FISCAL YEARS 1957-1974 
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Attachment D To :iACo Test loony 


STATES REQUIRING GASOLINE TAX REVENUE 
TO BE USED ONLY FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


An examination of State Constitutions reveals the following 
States requiring revenues generated via gasoline taxes to be used 
solely for highway construction and maintenance - 


Cl) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

CD 

( 5 ) 

C6> 

(7) 

Ci) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 


(14) 

(15) 
116) 
(17) 
(IB) 

cm 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(2*) 

<2S) 

( 26 ) 


Alabama (Ala * Con., XCllI, XX-A, and XXI); 

California (Calif. Con., Article XXVI, Sections 2 and 4) 
Florida (Fla. Con., Article IX, Section 16); 

Georgia (Ga. Con., Article VII, Section IX, paragraph 4) 
Idaho (Ida. Con., Article Vi I, Section 17); 

Iowa {lufl, Con., Article VII, Section 6); 

Kansas (Kan. Con., Article XI, Section 10); 

Kentucky (Ken. Con., Section 230); 

Louisiana (La. Con., Article VI, Section 19); 

Koine (Me* Con,, Article IX* Section 19); 

Massachusetts (Mass. Con., Amendment LXXVIII); 

Michigan (Mich. Con., Article IX, Section 9); 

Minnesota (Minn- Con., Article IX, Section 5, 

Article XVI, Section 10); 

Missouri (Mo. Con,, Article IV, Sections 30 (a) and (h)> 
Montana (Mont. Con,, Article XII, Section lb); 

Nebraska (Neb. Con*, Article Vll, Section 5); 

Nevada (Nev, Con*. Article IX, Section 4); 

New Hampshire (NJr Con., Article II, Section 6a); 

New Mexico (N.K. Con., Article IX. Section 16); 

North Dakota (N,D, Coo., Amendment 73); 

Ohio (Ohio Con*, Article XII, Section 5a); 

South Carolina (S.C* Con,, Article X, Section 22); 

South Dakota (S.D. Con., Article XI. Section 8); 

Texas (Tex, Con., Article VIII, Section 7a); 

Utah (Ut. Con., Article XIII, Section 13, paragraph 4); 
Wisconsin (Wise, Con*, Article VIII, Section 10), 


Source: Council of State Governments Energy Project 

Bulletin No, 75-21, June 16, 197S 
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Attachment E 


Right-of-way 

Construction 

Maintenance 

Other 


Total 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 
BY STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

1973 197 3^ 

(In thousands of dollars) 

State */ Local- ^ State/kgcal Percentages 


1 i 066 , 626 

7 , 292,933 
2,910,SiB 
4,918,09 6— ' 
is,?aa s 34S 


123,003 
1,797,892 
3,103,605 
2,314,514^ 
7,339,214 


99.7/10.3 

90.2/19.6 

44,7/55.3 

56.0/32.0 

88.3/31.7 


1/ Data shown are for direct state expenditures for state-administered 
highways and local roads and streets. Excludes grants-in-aid to 
local governments. 

7/ Includes engineering, installation of traffic service facilities, 
administration and miscellaneous, highway law enforcement and 
safety, bond interest and bond retirement, and debt service for 
local roads. 

3/ 1973 figures not available for local governments. 

4/ Data shown are for direct county, township, and municipal expenditures 

"* for roads and streets. Excludes payments to other governments, 

5/ Includes engineering, administration and miscellaneous, interest 
and debt retirement. 


Source: U.S. Dept, of Transportation, federal Highway Administration, 
Highway Statistics , Washington, D.C., 1973, pp. 102, 128-27, 
132 , 162 — 8 3 , IT? 6 - 6 7. 
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Attachment F 

COUNTIES WITH ROAD AND BRIDGE RESPONSIBILITIES 

INDEPENDENTLY MAINTENANCE 

ORGANIZED RESPONSIBILITY 

COUNTY FOR COUNTY ROADS 

STATE GOVERNMENTS AND BRIDGES COMMENTS 

Alabama 

67 

67 

State Maintained - 10 Counties 

Alaska 

9 

0 

State Maintained 

Arizona 

14 

14 


Arkansas 

7S 

76 


California 

sii' 

57 


Colorado 

621/ 

62 


Connecticut 

o 

0 

State-Town Maintained 

Delaware 

3 

0 

State Maintained 

Florida 

66 

66 


Georgia 

1S9 

159 


Hawaii 

3 I'l' 

3 


Idaho 

44 

44 


Illinois 

102 

102 


Indiana 

92 

92 


Iowa 

99 

99 


Kansas 

10S 

106 


Kentucky 

120 

120 


Louisiana 

62-' 

62 


Maine 

16 

0 

State-Town Maintained 

Maryland 

23 

17 

State Maintained - 6 Counties 

Mass . 

12 

0 

State-Town Maintained 

Michigan 

83 

83 


Minnesota 

87 

87 


Mississippi 

82 

82 
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Hissouri 

114 

114 

L 

Boutana 

56 

56 


Nebraska 

93 

9 3 


Neyada 

17 

17 


New 

Hampshire 

10 

0 

State-Town Maintained 

New jersey 

21 

21 


New Mexico 

32 

32 


New York - 

s?y 

57 


North 

Carolina 

100 

0 

State Kaintained 

North Dakota 

53 

53 


Ohio 

80 . . * 

66 


Oklahoma 

77 

77 


Oregon 

36 

36 


Pennsylvania 

66*' 

1 

State-Town Maintained 

Rhode Island 

0 

D 

State Kaintained 

South 

Carolina 

46 

46 


South Dakota 

64l / 

«4i' 


Tennessee 

94 

9M^ 


Texas 

254 

254 


Utah 

29 

29 


Vermont 

14 

0 

State-Town Kaintained 

Virginia 

96 

2 

State Maintained - 96 Counties 

Mashington 

39 

39 


West Virginia 

55 

0 

State Kaintained 

Wisconsin 

72 

72 


Wyoming 

23 

23 



30MB 


2654 
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Additional County-type Areas 
(Hot Incladed in Table) 


1/ Areas with governments legally designated as city-counties and 
operating as cities* 

California; City and County of San Francisco 
Colorado; City and County of Denver 
Hawaii; City and County of Honolulu 

2/ Areas having certain type counties hut operating under state 
government * 

Hawaii; County of Kalawao 

3/ Areas having certain types of county offices hut operating as part 
of a city * 

Louisiana; Parish of Orleans (Hew Orleans) 

Parish of East Baton Rouge (Baton Rouge) 

Hew York: Counties of Bronx, Kings, Hew York, Queens, 
and Richmond (Hew York City) 

Pennsylvania; County of Philadelphia (Philadelphia) 

MY Area designated as metropolitan government operating as a city* 

Tennessee; Davidson County and Nashville 

y Unorganized areas bearing county designations attached to other 
counties for government purposes. 

South Dakota; Shannon, Tod, and Washabaugh 


Source: HACo Survey, Data is from 1970. Please note that state-local 
relationships in highway maintenance frequently change* 
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"Rep Tape" Comments to California Con or ess ion a l Delegation 
By Councilman Louis Nowell, Los Angeles 

In the next few minutes f have been asked to express my views to you about 
our experience in Los Angeles with the 1973 Federal-Aid Highway Act, and in 
particular, the present implementation of the Federal-Aid Urban Program- 

We have asked the California Congressional Delegation to meet with this 
unique alliance of organizations who nave flown here from California, Never 
have we seen labor, management, City and Count}’ officials on the same team. 
They have been unified by a shared concern for the nation’s economy, growing 
unemployment, proliferating red tape, and the common desire to bring Federal 
funds rapidly into project construction. 

Russell Train, Environmental Protection Agency Administrator, recently said 
"the Agency must do a far better job of working with the citizens of this country, 
primarily through their elected officials at the slate and local levels, not simply 
after the fact, out in the very formulation of our regulations, guidelines, and 
plans-" 

I am a "local elected official" who agrees totally with this statement, but who 
sadly reports that our warnings and input have been ignored. Although I am here 
as one directly responsible to my constituency, which is almost 200,000 citizens, 
the Federal rules w’otild like to see my comments to you translated through a 
Metropolitan Planning Organization. 

The City Engineer has received the wrath of my frustration for the rather 
noticeable reduction in street improvement construction in Los Angeles during the 
past three to four years. I have slowly come to learn, how’ever, that the situation 
isn't as simple as fixing responsibility on individuals. Resides the layers of govern¬ 
ment separating the local community from Federal funds, we find changing regu¬ 
lations and escalating requirements. It seems in our City that we are totally losing 
control over the projects that we want to build, their timetable for construction, 
and perhaps our entire budget. We are choosing projects not from need, but for 
processing ease through red tape. I am perplexed by this, my constituency is 
concerned, and as Chairman of our Public Works Committee of the City Council, 

Z e local construction industry has let me know that they don’t like it. 

The 1973 Act, now’ two years old, came forth with badly needed dollars to 
Ip solve urban transportation problems in the cities and counties of America 
where wc have a tightening austerity- In local government we are extremely 
thankful to Congress for their intent. However, these dollars are not achieving 
the goals that, were envisioned, even though many people are trying desperately 
to make it all happen. It will now take our best legislative efforts to correct this 
situation before we are hopelessly lost in a bureaucratic maze. J 

There are thousands of specific incidents which I have learned pertain to in¬ 
flationary erosion, usurpment of authority, jurisdictional conflicts, unnecessary 
controls, insensitivity of non-resident bureaucrats, super check and review’, and a 
myriad of ever new* and alien complications. Some are contained within "Red 
Tape III" (reference to booklet) and may be presented by others here today, or 
in subsequent workshops or testimony. 

For example, Congress has charged the Secretary of Transportation with the 
responsibility fora successful Federal-Aid Urban Program. From this beginning, 
the dollars must pass through the Federal Bureaucracy (FHWA, UMTA, HUD, 
EPA, etc), the State Government Bureaucracy, to the Metropolitan Planning 
Organizations and other local decision-making groups. Before it can be expended, 
it is further subjected to the local government controls and the City* Hall bureau¬ 
cratic proceas^rom project conception and planning to completion and auditing, 
a project must pass through at least three major bureaucratic levels of govern¬ 
ment (Federal, State, and Local), plus the new r intermediate decision makers at a 
regional level with a developing bureaucracy and also miscellaneous citizen 
advisory groups. Regardless of w*hal the Congressional Iaw r states, each has its 
own objectives and interpretations. Each has its own budget system. Each has its 
policy and procedures. Each has its own technical standards for design, contract 
documents, and environmental impact, procedures. Each has its own ideas on 
right of way acquisition, relocation assistance, and eommunitv involvement. 
Each has its own administrative and processing requirements and formats. Each . 
must be consulted with, and each must have time for review’ and approvals/ 
Let’s think about this a moment in terms of the nature of the system being 
employed to deliver the product. The very machinery which has come about to 
make the program work is producing failure to the program. It is filled with an 
incredible degree of inefficiency. The very inertia of it surpasses understanding. 
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It is more geared to proliferate massive paper congestion than the construction 
of projects. In all mv years in government, I have never witnessed such unwieldly 
red tape and conflict of process, method and purpose. The program objectives 
were conceived with good intent, but unfortunately the delivery system by its 
verv nature is laden with individuals trying to do their “thing . This snowballing 
cosi of administration doesn’t build anything but jobs for bureaucrats. It just 
simply is not possible for that original Federal dollar to come out at the local end 
of such a pipeline—only a trickle of cents—and that is what I am here t<i> appeal 
to you about. Surely we all want to make more sense (SENSE not CENTS) out 
of all this, and dollars into construction. 

An just four years, Los Angeles has found the time required to complete the 
ifppraisals for right of wav acquisition for a typical street improvement project 
in the FAIT program has almost tripled. The elapsed time from project authoriza¬ 
tion to start of construction has gone from approximately 800 days to 2259 days 
for the average project. This is (iZ years and the situation must 1m* corrected. The 
inflation loss caused by the delay is literally destroying sound capital progrnrn- 
ming/There must be a better way and I believe it lies in the genuine elimination 
of red tape including the minimization of bureaucratic involvement. 

Also, I believe that Federal guidelines developed for planning, equal employment 
opportunity, environmental control, wages, and engineering design have merit. 
However, the Federal government should certify and accept any state or city 
standards in such matters which are at least eaual to broad Federal guidelines. 
A genuine Certification Acceptance program could eliminate the bulk of the prob¬ 
lem that we have been discussing. But changes from any real reform would 
appear possible only if the Congress directs corrective action which is not subject 
to bureaucratic redefinition. 

In conclusion, there is absolutely no sound reason for dollars spent on local 
facilities to be subjected to a massive super-checking procedure. Federal funds 
intended for local use should be expedited in the form of block grants or revenue 
sharing. This is what our state does with gas tax, subject only to broad guidelines 
and post-audit compliance. 

Thank you for the opportunity of this meeting. I urge you to consider immediate 
action. The funds must come more quickly and directly to the user and the 
responsibility for the proper use must be with the user. Our nation needs to get 
the construction industry going. We need jobs now for people who want to go 
to work. 
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Resolution 

Whereas, with the passage of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1973 additional 
funds were made available for transportation and street projects in urban areas; 

^Whereas, urban areas with population in excess of 200,000 were afforded certain 
assurances under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1973 that they 'would 
fair and equitable treatment in the apportionment and use of these federal Aid 
Urban Systems (FAU8) funds for both highway or mass transit puroiww; and 
Whereas, the cooperative process that was reouired under the Federal Highway 
Act for FAUS programs has l>een developed and approved by all required parties, 

^Whereas, despite this fact, a red tape logjam has prevented the actual flow of 

these funds to local governments; and .... .. , _ 

Whereas, the Citv of Los Angeles now has applications pending for in excess 
Of $11 million in such badly needed FAUS projects that are now stymied within 

the massive bureaucratic red tape snarl; and ...... , A ....... „„,i 

Whereas, it appears that the only way to break this logjam of red tape and 
thereby allow these funds to flow to the involved local governmental agencies, 
and provide more jobs, is to seek a change in the federal legislation that has had 
a dominating effect on the administrative and procedural provisions that have been 

imposed on this program; and ...... . . 

Whereas, if it were possible to change the method whereby these funds are 
made available to urbanized areas much of this administrative, red tape could be 

* '"whereas’, "this could lie accomplished without eliminating the assurance that 
such funds are being spent in accordance with the purpose for which they were 
intended, and in the manner required; now therefore be it 

Renolved, That the City of I .os Angeles include in its Federal legislative 
Program sponsorship or support of federal legislation which would simplify the 
administration and release of funds that are available for 1* Al > project under 

rs 1 1 tu it: _i. A inolnrlintr lint twit limit #•<! tn i\ (MLltlEO 



airectiv to unmnizea area* whu a pupumviwi. , . - 

a post*audit system for reviewing of the expenditures of such funds on projects 
that otherwise qualify for financing under the federal Aid l rban System ro- 
gram, similar to the program that now' is provided for in the procedures for use 
of the California State Gasoline Tax, and lie it further 

Resolved That the U.S. Senators from California and the California Delegation 
to the U.S. Congress be requested to consider such legislation as emergency 
requiring urgent action by the Congress, and support such an effort accordingly. 

Louis R. Nowell, 
Councilman, First District. 


New York State 
Department of Transportation, 

Albany, N.Y., August 20, 1976. 
Michael J. Laxar, # . 

Administrator , New York City Transportation Administration, Office of the 
Administrator, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Laxar: I read with interest your prepared statement given on 
behalf of the National League of Cities and the Conference of Mayors before 
the Senate Public Works Committee of July 24, 1975. While I obviously do not 
agree with your position on direct apportionment of Federal highway funds to 
the “urbanised areas,” my purpoiie is to speak in this letter to those matters 
covered in the colloquy between yourself and the Committee following vour 
presentation. In reviewing a draft transcript of the colloauy, 1 find several state¬ 
ments made by you which are inaccurate or untrue. In order to correct, the record, 
I have taken the liberty of sending the attached letter to Senator Bontsen. 

In your written testimony to the Committee you cite the “highly skilled and 
sophisticated state-citv relationship” established between ourselves. I hope that 
this cooperative relationship can be maintained and improved in the future. 
Rather than creating the erroneous impression in people's minds that, there lire 
State-City problems that have adversely affected the successful implementation 
of the Federal legislation, it would lx* more productive for us to act cooperatively 
toward our common objective of a Federal program which will meet the demon¬ 
strated transportation needs of the people of both the City and the State in the 
moat efficient wav. 
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We are not in an adversary position with the City* We have joined you in 
battling the Federal restrictions and standards that are completely inappropriate 
to the urban system program. We have Ijeen outspoken in articulating our common 
cause. We have used our good offices in the City’s behalf. We have also been 
able to enlist the Governors support and that of the Legislature. 

We are proud that the City and State joined in living t he first in the nation to 
take advantage of the transit transfer provisions of the urban system program* 
This shows that we can and do work effectively together in a common purpose* 
Together, we also were national leaders in the magnitude of the TOPICS pro¬ 
gram. Nor has this been limited only to the highway program. Under State 
leadership we were able to pull together the many governmental agencies and 
transit operators in the New' York City Metropolitan area to be the first in the 
nation to implement the new Section o program of the Urban Mass Transporta¬ 
tion Act. Likewise, we were the first in the nation to take advantage of the new 
Section 3 th) provision of the Act. These accomplishments are hardly examples of 
the need to bypass the Slate. Rather they simply could not have been accom¬ 
plished without the active involvement and leadership of the State, not to mention 
the fact that the State has been putting up the matching funds for these pro¬ 
grams, thus making them possible in the first place* 

Let's continue to work together and to build on our successes. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond T* Schuler, Commissioner. 


New York State 

D E P A RTM E NT O F T ft A NBPOHTATIO N, 

Albany , jV. Y ., August £ 0 , 1975 * 

Hon. Lloyd Bentskn, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation 
F/*S. Senate, Washington, D.C * 


Dear Senator Bentren: It has been brought to my attention that in his 
testimony before the Subcommittee on Transportation given on July 24, 197"* on 
behalf of the National League of Cities, Michael J. Lazar, Transportation Admin¬ 
istrator of the City of New* York, made a number of misleading and inaccurate 
statements concerning the relationship between the State and the City in regard 
to the planning and implementation of the Federal-aid Urban System program. 

While I do not agree with Mr. Lazar’s argument that direct apportionment of 
Federal highway funds to the urbanized areas is the panacea for the urban pro¬ 
gram, I am not writing to refute that argument, but merely to correct certain 
misstatements of fact and the erroneous impression conveyed by Mr. Lazar to the 
Subcommittee concerning the New York City FA US Program. 

In the following attachment are a number of quotes from a transcript of Mr. 
Lazar’s oral remarks made to the Subcommittee in answer to questions which I 
fed arc inaccurate and must be corrected for the record. 

In your deliberations upon toe future relationships, roles and responsibilities 
of the Federal government, the states and the various local levels of government, 
in relation to the construction and maintenance of our highway and transporta¬ 
tion systems, I hope that the remarks made by Mr* Lazar do not mislead the 
Committee and result in an ill-advised and unworkable Federal program. 

Thank you for your consideration of my remarks. I am furnishing a copy of this 
letter to Senator Jennings Randolph since he questioned Mr. Lazar about his 
allegations at the hearing, and to Air. Joseph Coup*], Jr. because of his inquiry 
as to the allegations. 

Sincerely, 


Raymond T. Schuler, Commissioner. 


Attachment. 


Comments of Raymond T. Schuler, Commissioner, New York State De¬ 
partment of Transportation, on Oral Testimony Presented by Michael 
J. Lazar Before the Senate Public Works Subcommittee on Transporta¬ 
tion on July 24, 1075 

Mr* Lazar. ■*. . . The urban system to which we refer, of course, became a 
responsibility for specific designation* of Stole highway departments. So the 
urban street system which we have under the program was created by the State 
department of transportation and not the act of the local authority." 
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As Senator Randolph pointed out, according to law “Routes on the Federal-aid 
urban system shall l>e selected by the appropriate local officials . . . with the 
concurrence of the State highway department*.” In New York State both the 
letter and the spirit of the law were scrupulously observed. The maps defining 
the Urban System were approved and signed in April 1972 by Mr. Lazar's prede¬ 
cessor as Administrator of the City Transportation Administration, C. Sidamon- 
Eristoff. Without his agreement to the proposed system as the “appropriate 
local official,” the map could not be accepted by the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion. Subsequently, the maps were amended five times during 1974 and 1975 
at the request of Mr. Lazar to include additional segments of the highway and 
street system. 

Mr. Lazar. “It was violated, I am sure, in spirit at the outset when the very 
mapping of the system took place under State direction for the first thing.” 

The selection of routes to lx* included on the Urban System was carried out 
with the active participation of both City and State staffs. Although the maps 
were physically prepared by the State as an expedient to get the program initiated, 
in all cases the selected routes reflected the choice of the “appropriate local 
officials” representing the City. While “at the outset” it was “selected” under 
the ‘70 Act (in cooperation with each other), subsequent changes were made 
under the *73 Act (designated by appropriate local officials, with the concurrence 
of the State). 

Mr. Lazar. “. . . for example, we found ourselves with FA US moneys being 
used to eliminate grade crossings in a program which the State might well have 
obligated itself to do otherwise.” 

At no time have FA US funds earmarked for use in the New York City Urban¬ 
ized Area lx*en used for projects other than those proposed by the appropriate 
local officials. In this statement Mr. Lazar is referring, I believe, to the financing 
of the construction of a project known as The Merrick-Bclmore Project in Nassau 
County. This Long Island Railroad grade crossing elimination project was 
financed in part with urban funds apportioned under the 1970 Federal-aid High¬ 
way Act, which were not earmarked for any particular urbanized area in the 
State. Under the 1970 law the State was obliged to select projects in cooperation 
with appropriate local officials in accordance with priorities developed at that 
time, and this met the criteria for a high priority project. 

Mr. Lazar. “. . . I really never knew how much money indeed was being al¬ 
located to the City of New' York until most recently, two years after the Act’s 
passage.” 

I agree that Mr. Lazar has a point. Section 150 of Title 23 gives each state the 
responsibility of developing a “fair and equitable” formula to allocate FAUS 
funds to the urbanized areas within the State and to the cities of over 200,000 
population. In New York State the problem was not allocation to the urbanized 
areas, but an equitable suballocation to New York City and Yonkers (cities over 
200,000) vis a vis the remainder of the New York City urbanized area. 

The State’s attempt to develop a reasonable formula agreeable to all the affected 
jurisdictions unfortunately consumed considerable time. We were considering 
several alternatives to using population alone. These* considered such things a 
highway needs, total transportation needs, etc., besides population. Howrever^ 
throughout that time the various jurisdictions were given a “planning target’ 
amount based on the formula we were leaning toward (which weighed population 
and highway needs equally) and they w'ere advised to program projects accord¬ 
ingly. The target for New York City was tentatively set at $115 million. 

rfew York City submitted projects totalling $187 million, more than even the 
most liberal formula would have provided so the City’s planning was not con¬ 
strained by the “planning target” figure. 

As was pointed out to the urbanized areas, including New York City, the 
“planning target” figures were not reduced to account for impoundment, which at 
that time was running about ^ of the total apportionment. This gave the urban¬ 
ized areas leeway in their planning and in every case the planning target w*as much 
greater than any of the alternative formulas being considered, if adjusted for 
impoundment would have provided. 

In the final analysis, our hope w r as to lx? able to gain acceptance for a formula 
that to some extent reflected both highw*ay and transit needs. We also hoped to bo 
able to make 100 percent of the Federal allocation available to the urbanized areas 
by al>sorbing the full effect of impoundment in the State’s own program. Of course, 
the elimination of impoundment made this academic but it also did not then re¬ 
quire an upw ard revision of the planning targets. 
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However, it wiu* ultimately judged impossible to gain general acceptance of any 
alternative formula so a population formula was used. This meant that the New 
York City share of the New York Urbanized Area apportionment was not finally 
settled until just recently. However, the basic cause of the delay was the difficulty 
in gaining acceptance of an equitable distribution formula. 

Mr. Laxak. “. . . Mr. Chairman, the only FAUS project approved by the 
State w r as an expressway which did not relate directly, immediately I should say, 
to the needs of the city. . .” 

I believe that Mr. Lazar Is referring to the West Shore Expressway on Staten 
Island. Attached is Mr. Lazar’s letter of February 21, 1974 to the State Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation requesting that the project be constructed under the 
Federal-aid Urban System program. The letter requests we “expedite construc¬ 
tion” of this “long-awaited route.” In progressing this project the State was 
acting in conformance with Mr. Lazar’s specific request. In addition, other projects 
the City has reouested have also been advanced to obligation (see next below). 

Mr. Lazar. “()n the other hand, the other 20 projects which we thought we had 
agreed with the State as being the next up, so to speak, that we have agreed on 
what those guidelines would be and how indeed we would implement those 
projects have not gotten off the ground during that same period of time.” 

Although a number of project lists had been transmitted to the State previously, 
it was not until September 20, 1974 that the New York City Transportation Ad¬ 
ministration, in accordance with the requirements of Section 105 (d) of Title 23, 
submitted to the State a list of FAUS projects with a total cost of SI 15 million. 
Five of these projects, totalling $61.3 million, were for transit improvements. At 
the same time the City submitted a “Secondary List” of backup projects with a 
total cost of $72 million. Upon completion of our review of the projects and meet¬ 
ings with the City, the list of highway projects was submitted to the Federal 
Highway Administration on February 20, 1975. After review by the Federal 
Highway Administration and the Urban Mass Transportation Administration, 
Federal approval of the Program of Projects was given on May 15, 1975. All of 
these projects are being advanced its quickly as possible. To date over $78 million 
of New* \ork City’s three year allocation of $172 million in FAUS funds have been 
obligated. 

Mr. Lazar. “Ocean Parkway was designed in essence by the city somewhat over 
two years ago and submitted to the State for design considerations. 

After a year of negotiation and communication and discussion with the State, 
we were told that the Feds did not establish their guidelines sufficiently and fully 
formulate to apply to this particular project.” 

The Ocean Parkway project was designed by the City before there was any 
intention to use Federal funds for its construction. Therefore, it was not designed 
with an eye toward meeting Federal requirements. From the initiation of the 
FAUS Program the City has adamantly refused to revise already completed 
designs so ns to meet Federal requirements or to recognize or follow the Federal 
design standards and guidelines for design of any new FAUS projects. Rather 
than comply with the Federal standards, repented requests and appeals for revision 
and relaxation of design standards have been made. This was especially true in 
connection with the Ocean Parkway project. The City’s inability or unwillingness 
to comply with established Federal requirements were the cause for the delay of 
this much needed project. It should Ik* pointed out that the State worked actively 
toward resolving the City-Federal impasse and agreed with the City that strict 
application of long standing Federal design standards were inappropriate for the 
urban environment where FAUS projects are located. The desire of the City to 
make the Ocean Parkway project a “test case” caused all other FAUS projects 
with design standard questions to be held up pending resolution of the Ocean 
Parkway issue. 

Mr. Lazar. “Wc have lost two years, $55 million of built-in planning and during 
that period the State has used much of the funding here for programs which were 
not truly within the direct spirit of the FAUS program.” 

As stated above, there has l>een no loss of funds to New York City or any 
urbanized area, nor has the State advanced any projects by other than complete 
conformance with both the spirit and the letter of the legislation. All projects being 
advanced with FAUS funds earmarked for New York Citv are in accordance with 
an approved program of projects, initiated by the City Transportation Adminis¬ 
tration and endorsed by the municipal planning organization, concurred in by the 
State and approved by either FHWA, UMTA, or both. 
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City of New York Transportation Administration, 

New York , N.Y ., February 21, /P74. 

Mr. A. II. Emery, 

Regional Director, New York Stale Department of Transportation, 

Babylon , L.7., AT.Y. 

Dear Mr. Emery: In reply to your letter of January 31, 1974, and based on 
subsequent clarifications through discussions between our staffs, I request, as 
Transportation Administrator, on behalf of the City of New’ York, that the 
West Shore Expressway-Section II, be constructed under the Federal-aid Urban 
System program and that, the necessary system changes be initiated by your 
Department. 

It is my understanding that this procedure will enable the contract to be let 
this Spring and thus expedite construction on the last remaining section, thereby 
completing construction on this long-awaited route connecting the Outerbridge 
crossing with the Staten Island Expressway. 

Very truly yours, 


Michael J. Lazar, Administrator. 


New' York City Transportation Administration, 

Office of the Administrator, 

New York, N.Y., September IS, 1976. 

lion. Lloyd Bentskn, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Transportation , 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bentskn: This is in response to the letter of Raymond T. 
Schuler, Commissioner of Transportation of the State of New York, dated 
August 20, 1975 and sent to yourself and Senator Randolph. Also enclosed is my 
letter to J. R. Coupal of FHWA who prompted this exchange. 

Reference is made to the attached since I believe it makes clear my previous 
testimony before the subcommittee on Transportation on July 24, 1975 and the 
position of the National League of Cities and the United States Conference of 
Mayors, to wit: the institutional and intergovernmental relationships created 
under the 1973 Highway Act with reference to FAUS have placed in the states an 
undesirable excess of bargaining power w'hich has not served to advance the 
objectives of the 1973 Act. 

Under the Act the states arc* an unnecessary mediary between the large cities 
and the Federal Government with regard to urban highway programs. This has 
caused a proliferation of red tape, the exacting of concessions to the states by the 
cities when none should be required and the manipulation and substitution of 
funds and projects by the stAtes to the detriment of cities. In some cases throughout 
the country there has been a competition and confiscation of FAUS funds by 
states, examples of which are being compiled by the NLC and USCOM. 

In mv testimony on their behalf I made reference to these practices but I did 
not make any such allegations as to the State of New* York. Rather, from my 
personal experience, I sought to demonstrate the inequities and harmful results 
of the negotiating leverage states now exercise. In the most direct terms: Cities 
must have state approval to spend their federal money matched by their tax 
revenues. This often results in a frustration of the cities’ priorities and needless 
delay. It should not be, particularly with the safeguard of regional planning 
ingrained in the process. 

In Mr. Schuler’s letter, signed by Mr. Hennessy, I am charged w'ith making 
“misleading and inaccurate statements” in this regard. .Selected excerpts from 
colloquy follow’ with refuting comments. 

I do not think it helpful for New York State and New r York City to engage in 
bickering as to details, particularly when care is and always has been taken to let 
the public record not reflect the disagreements of negotiation. I would like to 
make some general comments, however, because I did not make false statements 
and because I consider this underlying issue of the intergovernmental relationships 
within the 1973 High wav Act to be one of paramount importance to the nation’s 
cities. 

Commissioner Schuler’s letter says that no earmarked FAUS funds have been 
used for projects not within New Y r ork City. That is correct. But there is not 
reference to funds that should have been earmarked for New York City, where 
the state and not the city and not the federal government do the earmarking. 
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In 1974 I was advised bv State officials that, fund* earmarked for New York City 
would be applied to TOPICS program* previously approved that were to have 
been funded from 1970 Act funds. The reason that the 1970 funds for New’ York 
City were no longer available w T ns that they were spent by the State on projects 
not within New' York City. 1 objected then and 1 object now*. Regardless of the 
after-the-fact explanations the bottom line is that NYC lost more than $30 
million for w'hich it had been previously programmed. I cannot believe this sub¬ 
stitution was the intent of the Congress -when it promulgated the 1973 Act. 

Mr* Schuler states that “there has been no loss of funds to New* York 
City. * * * 11 In light of the above this is not an accurate statement. It is similarly 
untrue due to the simple, abhorrent fact of inflation. Funds not spent are funds 
that are lost and fund* delayed are fund* dissipated. For the period 1971-1975 
the rate of inflation for highway construction costs was approximately f!l %. 
It w r as 25% for the first three months of 1974 alone. 

As a former trial lawyer I am well aw*are that there are many sides to any issue 
and further debate as to specifics on Mr. Schuler’s comments will serve only to 
illustrate that fact. My testimony was carefully constructed and was intended to 
be constructive. I stand by it. 

The NLC and USCOM and I hoped to stir debate about the merits of the direct 
apportionment issue. I believe this entire exchange illustrates the underlying 
folly of the* Federal-State-City intergovernmental relationships that evolved 
under the 1973 Highway Act and they should be scrutinized in the 1975 Highway 
Act debate. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael J. Lazar, ^dmtntsfmfor. 


New York City Transportation Administration, 

Office of the Administrator, 
jVcip York , M.Y., September 12 , 1975 . 

Hon. J. R, Ooppal, Jr., 

Deputy Administrator , II . S . Department of Transportation , 

Wash i ngto n , />. C. 

Dear Mr. Coupal: This is in response to your letter of July 29, 1975 with 
reference to our appearance before the Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, July 24, 1975. 

As you know, I was testifying on behalf of and at the request of the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. It is the position of those 
organizations as representatives of the nation’s cities that the cities seek three 
primary objectives in the 1975 Highway Act; 

(1) Direct apportionment of urban system funds similar to the direct appor¬ 
tionment of Section 5 operating assistance under the National Maas Transporta¬ 
tion Act of 1974; and 

(2) A consolidation of the present diverse categories of highway assistance into 
bloc grants of interstate, rural, urban, safety and beautification funds; and 

(3) Refinement of the interstate transfer provisions so that transferred funds 
can be used for multiple transportation purposes on a 90/10 basis with the funds 
available for immediate obligation. 

With regard to the direct apportionment of urban system funds, the League and 
Conference have been conducting a survey of state highway departments which 
show's that the good purposes of the 1973 Act with regard to local control have 
not been achieved. In the judgment of the cities, the state highway departments 
exercise too much control over the apportionment of these funds and this la par¬ 
ticularly evident in the selection of projects to be funded under the urban system. 
Thus, the 1973 Act intends there to be a ''bottoms up T> process whereby the ulti¬ 
mate recipients of FATJS funds select the projects to be funded with state review* 
to follow. In practice, however, the state’s review* has very frequently resulted 
in a veto function. As a result of this imbalance, city-state negotiations have often 
resulted in the placement of formerly primary system projects w*ithin the FADS 
system. 

This phenomenon is very evident in California where 750 miles of previously 
designated primary projects have been made part of the FAUS program. In 
Orange County alone one-third of the FACS funding is for previously listed pri¬ 
mary projects. There are similar examples in Virginia ( Alexandria), Illinois, 
Missouri (St, Louis and Kansas City), and Maryland, The effect of such actions, 
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which arc by no means limited to the states outlined above, has been to allow 
states to discharge their highway program responsibilities in urban areas by im¬ 
posing their primary projects upon the FA US program which is intended to be 
the vehicle for meeting an expanded federal transportation program responsibility 
to urban areas. 

This distorted process of city-state negotiations is one reason why out of an 
appropriation of $1.78 billion for the period FY ’74-76 only $685 million has been 
actually obligated. A significant portion of that money was spent on TOPICS 
programs previously approved. Onio is a striking example: Only 10% of Ohio’s 
FA US funds has been obligated, none in Cleveland. 

I regret that my remarks were interpreted by some as animus to the State of 
New York or as descriptive only of the New York City-New York State highway 
situation. I stated that there exists a highly skilled and sophisticated city-state 
relationship in New York. I did not and I do not charge New York State with the 
“confiscation” of FAUS funding. But it is my perception based on personal experi¬ 
ence that the institutional relationships created by the 1973 Highway Act grant 
any state, including New' York State, an undesirable excess of bargaining power 
with reference to highway funding negotiations. Thus, in New York State, 
negotiations progressed in a fashion whereby the City agreed to the placement 
of previously designated primary projects and previously approved TOPICS 
projects within its FAUS program. This was done reluctantly and as a conces¬ 
sion. I stressed in my testimony that no FAUS highway project negotiated since 
passage of the 1973 Act has progressed to the point of construction with the 
single exception of the West Snore Expressway which previously was a primary 
system project. 

These institutional problems are further reflected in the inability of the State 
and City to agree on the actual level of the City’s FAUS funds. As I noted in 
my testimony, there was a discrepancy of $57 million between the State and the 
Federal Government as to the N YC F'AUS shore. The State initially advised the 
City to program an appropriation of $115 million. But at no time did the State 
ever reveal to the City its “fair and equitable” formula which arrived at that 
amount. Two years later, the State finally adopted the population formula urged 
by Federal DOT which granted the City $57 million additional funds only now 
being programmed three years after passage of the act. Moreover, there is a 
serious City-State disagreement (it is not a City Transportation Administration- 
State DOT disagreement) as to the State’s responsibility for the provision of 
FAUS matching shares. 

You asked for specifics as to the primary system projects funded on the urban 
extension system carried out with urban system funds. I will ask the National 
League of fcities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors to provide these in some 
detail. With reference to New York and with the understanding that I do not 
charge violations of the law' but lament a frustration of the intent and spirit 
of the law, examples include the West Shore Expressway, the funding of several 
overpasses in Nassau County including one in Belmore, N. Y. and bridge replace¬ 
ment projects not w'ithin the New' York City urbanized area. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if you desire further discussion. 

Very truly yours, 

Michael J. Lazar, Administrator. 


AFTER RECESS 

[The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., Senator Jennings Ran¬ 
dolph (chairman of the full committee) presiding.] 

Senator Randolph. We will continue our hearings in the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Transportation, as we consider the information which is 
helpful to us from many, many sources, as we prepare and draft and 
hopefully pass a well reasoned Federal-aid highway bill during this 
year. 

We are constantly faced with rollcalls in the Senate, particularly on 
certain legislation on which many amendments are offered. 

I renew for the record the constant criticism that I hope 1 voice in 
good humor, but also in an earnestness that I think we have to bring 
to the discussion. 
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Some day I hope the Senate will have committee days and legisla¬ 
tive days. 1 have been advocating it for a long time* How you can go 
back and forth to the Senate and vote on an amendment or amend¬ 
ments, that frankly do not have to be printed, then rush in, trying to 
listen to the witness here, and make a hurried departure and reach 
the floor within 15 or 10 minutes. Then again, to hurry hack and try 
to check the continuity of the testimony or the colloquy in the hearing* 
We continue to discuss it but do nothing about it* I am really unable 
to understand why it is so difficult to program committee days when 
you have hearings and have legislative days that aren’t uninterrupted* 

1 am not asking you to take on this task. This is something we will 
have to work out, of course, here on the Hill* But tradition is some¬ 
thing that can’t perhaps easily be overcome* 

1 would quote the words of Abraham Lincoln which were used on 
another occasion* He said, “The dogmas of the quiet past are inade¬ 
quate for the stormy present.” He said we must think anew; we must 
act anew ; we must disenthrall ourselves. 

I think that it is important that I mention this to all of you who are 
familiar with the process of testimony* 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Oianchette* Introduce your 
colleagues. 

STATEMENT OF IVAI R* CIANCHETTE, CHAIRMAN* HIGHWAY 
DIVISION, THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN ELLIS* ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR AND ROGER ALLAN, DIRECTOR, HIGHWAY DIVISION 

Mr* Oianchette. My name is Ival Oianchette, president of Cianbro 
Oorp. p a highway and heavy construction company of Pittsfield, Maine* 
I am also the chairman of the highway division of the Associated 
General Contractors of America and I appear before you today in 
that capacity* 

I have with me on my left, John Ellis, assistant executive director 
of the Associated General Contractors; on my right, Roger Allan, 
director of the highway division of the Associated General Contractors* 
We appreciate this opportunity to present our views on the future 
of the Nation’s highway program* We will discuss particularly what 
we see as the Federal role in the highway program—which is the 
specific subject you are covering today-— and then submit for the record 
our views on the overall Federal-aid highway program, including 
the future of the highway trust fund. 

As you can appreciate, we feel our particular expertise is the 
construction of highways so our major emphasis will be in this area, 
fn preparation for this hearing we circulated among our highway 
contractor members your letter of June 20, 1975, asking them to 
comment on the questions to which you are seeking answers today. 

Since the principal question has to do with the intergovernmental 
relationships that exist in the highway program, we would like to 
answer that generally, then we will go to some of your specific ques¬ 
tions* 

At issue in 1975 is the manner in which the Nation's highway 
program will be administered and funded and for how long* 
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It is our view that the present Federal, State, private industry 
relationship must remain intact, that the highway program must be 
better funded than it is presently, that the highway trust fund must 
be continued in at least its present or a broader revenue-producing 
form, and that the fund must be maintained for highway purposes 
only. 

We feel, without question, that the Federal, State, private industry 
relationship that has been established in the highway program is 
the reason for its success and that this relationship must continue* 

The Federal role has been one of collecting Federal taxes and 
dispersing them among the States on a basis proportioned to their 
size, population, anti road network* This role has been necessary 
because of the interstate characteristics of most of our road network. 

Of obvious and paramount importance is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's predominant responsibility for our National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. Of equal importance, in our view, 
is a continuing Federal presence in the development of our primary 
and secondary systems in both urban and rural areas. 

We think it must be recognized and the concept should be impressed 
on all our citizens that our highways are our national transportation 
system and that primary and secondary roads are a vital part of 
t hi s system. The Federal Government can be most effective in funding 
and coordinating these road systems. 

The bill you write this year should deal fairly with highway needs 
in both urban and rural areas. This is the reasoning behind our rec¬ 
ommendation that rural primary and secondary highway program 
authorizations be increased substantially to amounts no less than the 
totals [jroposed for urban highways and public transit assistance. 

Highway needs are great throughout the country and we must not 
let ourselves fall prey to urban-rural rifts. The Federal Government 
can play a major role in seeing that this does not come about. 

The number of categories in the Federal aid highway program has 
been questioned anti we have been drawn into this debate. Here again 
we feel this issue has devisive tendencies that could be detrimental to 
the overall program. 

Of the 32 categories in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, 19 
of them draw funds from the highway trust fund* We think that the 
highway trust fund and the programs it supports could be a great deal 
more useful if States were permitted more latitude in determining 
which specific programs should be funded during a given year. 

The temporary authority granted to States by Public Law 94-30 
enabling them to transfer funds among nonintersLate categories is the 
kind of categorical flexibility that should be encouraged in new 
legislation. 

Highway safety is of major concern to all of us and we would like 
to state here some thoughts on this subject. 

We would note at this point the administration's highway proposal 
anti remind you again of our view that we must not get drawn into 
urban-rural splits over this legislation. 

The administration bill invites such a split in the all important area 
of safety. Under its proposal, the apportionment formula for funding 
safety projects would be drastically changed in that three-fourths of 
the apportionment would be based on population* 
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Actually, higher injury and fatality ratios are to be found on the 
secondary and off-system roads more so than on roads in urban areas 
which have a greater population base. 

Under the administration's plan, we see a further reduction in 
safety programs in rural areas as regards the special bridge replace¬ 
ment problem. There are some 527,000 deficient bridges on our 
Nation's highways; 90,000of which are in need of immediate improve¬ 
ment. 

The 1974 Federal Highway Amendments increased the funding for 
this program to $125 million for fiscal year 1976. Under the adminis¬ 
tration's proposal, the total safety program for the next 5 years would 
be $400 million annually. 

Only 30 percent of tliese sums apportioned to each State may be 
used for the replacement of inadequate bridges. This is a reduction in 
this vital program of $5 million under what the 1974 amendments 
would allow for fiscal 1976. One of the national priorities of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 was to increase the safety factors 
of our Nation's roads, not reduce them. 

I would like to close by listing for you our recommendations on 
implementing a transportation program this year: 

1. Continue the highway trust fund in its present form with the 
same or greater revenues going into the fund. 

2. Complete the Interstate System Network, in both urban and 
rural areas, as soon as possible to bring its proven economic and life¬ 
saving benefits to bear on the constantly growing transportation 
needs of both city and rural areas. 

3. Make more intensive and immediate use of the provisions of 
the 1973 Federal-Aid Highway Act to assist highway-based mass 
transit with special bus lanes to provide rubber tired mass transit 
to the central business district and elsewhere as needed, in addition 
to bus shelters, parking areas, and the like. 

4. Promote further innovative use of an integrated public trans¬ 
portation system that would utilize buses, taxis, and jitneys, each 
one in its most efficient and effective manner. 

5. Make an all-out drive for relieving traffic congestion on urban 
arterial streets through safety and traffic improving projects which 
are relatively small in scope but carry great lifesaving potential. 

6. Bring substantial curly relief to commuter traffic congestion by 
much greater use of car pools, van pools, and bus pools. 

7. Increase substantially the rural primary and secondary highway 
program authorizations to amounts no less than the totals proposed 
for urban highways and public transit assistance. 

8. Give greater emphasis to elimination of the deficient bridges 
that exist throughout the country by increasing the size of the special 
bridge replacement program beyond the authorizations contained 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Amendments of 1974. 

9. Include the off-system road program as a separate Federal aid 
system category with expanded funding from the highway trust 
fund. 

10. Create a separate urban mass transit fund, similar to the high¬ 
way trust fund, by which to support those public transportation 
systems which can be found to be economically and socially necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made a rather thorough review of the various 
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positions, studies, and statements of Government agencies, transpor¬ 
tation experts, and others, on the potential of rail mass transporta¬ 
tion as it related to rubber tired mass transit. 

The findings are extremely interesting in that they definitely 
support the position that rubber tired vehicles are definitely the most 
economical, most flexible and cleanest forms of mass transportation 
available. 

We would like, with your permission, to have the report we have 
prepared be made a part of the record of these hearings. If this can 
be done, we will send the report over to you early next week. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to discuss our 
views with you. 

Senator Randolph. That is agreeable. 

[The report referred to follows:] 
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July 31, 197S 


Honorable Uoyd M. Fcntsen 
tfiitfd States Senate 
*“ >; -)i ( D. C. ?nMD 

^ewr Sjnntar Bentsen: 

When AGC testified before your Transportation Subcommittee 
July ? i vc asVed and were nr sited permission by Senator Randolph 
to Ua\e add i t i ooa I material included in the record, SCc would, there* 
r appreciate having the enclosed report, "Mass Transit hutting 
the Problem Before the Solution: A Summary of Existing Covernmcntal 
■mi Institutional Research," made a part of the record in connection 
*»!h XtiC's testimony on transportation. 

In this report we have analyzed a number of studies on the 
relative benefits and costs of various modes of mass transit. These 
were studies made by the Department of Transportation and other re¬ 
search organisations. 

Kc consider these to be impartial sources and for this reason 
we are pleased that many statements in them support our own point of 
view, namely, that rubber-1ired vehicles provide the most economical, 
most flexible, and the cleanest form of mass transit available. 

Kc are pleased to submit this for your information and For 
the record. 



Sincerely 


Enclosure 




MASS TRANSIT 

Putting the Problem Before the Solution: 

* 

A Summary of Existing Governmental and Institutional Research 

PREFA CE 

tn the last decade mass transit - and in particular, 
rail transit * has been viewed as the "cure-air* for the trans¬ 
portation problems of our cities. 

The Associated General Contractors of America believes 
that mass transit improvements are necessary. The way to pro¬ 
vide these improvements is through better utilization of better 
road facilities. 

Because: 

The moat economical* moot flexible, cleanest forms of 
maos transit are and will continue to be rubber-tired vehicles . 
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SUMMARY 01 M SPINES 

Vtom 194S to 1973 there was a large decline in the 

1 

use of mass transportation, nationally. However, recent 
cries for construction of more mass transit facilities have 
arisen primarily as a result of the gasoline shortage and 
public demands to. reduce air pollution. 

Specifically, it is held that mass transit could: 
lure people out of their autos; increase the air quality of 
urban areas; cut down on energy consumption; provide a mode 
of inner-city transportation for persons unable to own cars 
or drive; reduce traffic congestion in cities with high popu¬ 
lation densities; and provide low-cost public transportation 
that would eventually pay for itself. Any evaluation of mass 
transit must be based on how well various modes of transit suc¬ 
ceed in reaching these goals. 

The essential theme of this report is that Congress, the 
Department of Transportation (DOT), consumer groups and univer¬ 
sities have compiled a great deal of data on mass transit over 
the last three years -- enough to form some firm conclusions con¬ 
cerning the limitations and future development of public mass 
transportation. In brief, these conclusions are: 

l. Depending upon the size and density of an urban 
area and the particular mode of transportation, public 
mass transit can increase traffic congestion in inner- 
city areas, increase pollution levels, and increase high¬ 
way gasoline consumption. 




■ fill and 
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2* Many, if not most forms of mass transit cannot 
reach a majority of persons who arc unable to use 
existing transportation facilities. 

3, Fixed-rail mass transit involves enormous expen¬ 
ditures, tfhich can never offer any return on the ori¬ 
ginal investment and which incut huge annual operating 
deficits, Massive government subsidies will be neces¬ 
sary, 

-I, Most forms of rail mass transportation require 
large amounts of electrical power and many areas pre¬ 
sently cannot support this increased load. The increased 
generation of electricity necessary to support electric 
rail transit may drive up the price of electricity for 
all consumers, 

5* For almost all urban areas, rubber tired transit t 
particularly bus and para-transit systems, will be the 
most efficient, energy-saving and practical way of in¬ 
creasing the capacity of urban transportation in years 
to come. Automobiles will continue to be the primary 
mode of transportation until at least the year 2000. 
Within the next five to ten years Americans will be 
driving much more energy-efficient cars than they arc 
at present. 
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6. Given all the above » »nsidcrations, a well de¬ 
signed, integrated system of city streets and high¬ 
ways will be at the heart of any balanced system of 
urban transportation, mass or otherwise. An increased 
level of federal-aid highway spending is mandated to 
meet these* needs. 
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ENERGY, POLLUTION, CONGEST I ON AN D ACCESSABl UTY OF MASS TRANSIT 


Behind the impetus to expand mass transit facilities 
is the claim that mass transit will reduce gasoline and over* 
all energy consumption, automobile exhaust pollution and traf¬ 
fic congestion. 

Studies reveal this is not at all the case. 

Alan Voorhees and Associates reports that, in terms of 
average vehicle occupancy (and with all units of energy con¬ 
verted to gasoline on the basis of British Thermal Units), a 
standard auto with three occupants is still 3 to 6 passenger 
miles per gallon more energy-efficient than many types of mass 
transit, including "kiss and ride" to rail transit in cities 
such as New York, San Francisco and Chicago, and the "kiss and 
ride H to express bus systems. A standard auto with four occu¬ 
pants and a small auto with two occupants are both more energy- 
efficient than all of the above modes of transportation as well 

as "park and ride" to rail systems in cities such as Chicago, 

2 

to express bus systems and to commuter rail set-ups. 

A report in late 1974 by the l). S. Department of Trans¬ 
portation and the U. S, Environmental Protection Agency estimates 
that, "It is practical to achieve by a variety of means a 20* 
fuel economy improvement in the new model |automobile) fleet of 
1980 compared to 1974 with little further price increase. The 
full range of potential improvements... is from 40 to 60 per- 
cent.,,." The study says gas improvements can be made by: 

* 


Efficiencies pf Urban Fiiapniier Tf import at ion . 
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changing the design of automobile engines, tires and body; re¬ 
ducing the size of the engine for larger cars; and shifting to 

4 

a larger percentage of smaller cars in the fleet. By improving 
the gas mileage of automobiles, any energy advantages which mass 
transportation vehicles may presently have diminish even further, 
and the comparative disadvantages of mass transit increase, 

Many experts, such as senior Brookings Institute fellow 
(falter Owens, claim that construction of permanent mass transit 
structures leads to the building of high-rise business and re¬ 
sidential structures in the transit corridor. Urban population 
density is further increased. Since only a smalt percentage of 

the additional population uses the mass transit facility, traffic 
5 

congestion worsens. Owens urges that further mass transit con- 

6 

struction bo discouraged, 

A report by the Committee on Local and Urban Affairs of the 
1975 Minnesota State Legislature states, "We have heard testi¬ 
mony that elsewhere in the nation, fixed guideways are actually 
increasing congestion, inconvenience, and pollution, especially 

around neighborhood stations, at intersections, and in the down- 
7 

towns/ 1 The report advised against construction of a fixed-rail 

8 

system in the Twin Cities area. 

* 

Most of the rail mass transit proposed for urban areas 

* 

Ibid, p.21. 

Walter Oven* cited In Iruca E, Thorp, "TranifftrUtto* trperl/Feder*J Fund* for Mr* Tran*It 
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would operate on electricity. Thus, such systems will substan¬ 
tially burden local electric power-generating resources which 
in many places are already deficient. The capital cost of new 
power plants is prohibitive and power plant construction re¬ 
quires lengthy lead times* 

The Minnesota report explains, ,T If we face not merely a 
shortage of petroleum but of energy, we may discover that by 
building electrified fixed guideways we have impaired our capa¬ 
city to produce enough electrical energy to satisfy our other 
9 

needs." With conventional coal generators still producing 
the largest share of electrical power in the United States, 
coal prices could increase causing a rise in electric bills for 
all consumers. 

An official of the now defunct White House Office of 

Science and Technology (OST), Jack I. Hope, criticized mass 

transit projects such as the new San Francisco and Washington, 

0. C. operations. According to Hope, "The systems that DOT is 

trying to demonstrate now will not solve the congestion problem 

because they [the systems] will not draw people away from their 
10 

cars.,.." Hope concludes, "I lust don't think mass transit will 

U 

work as long as people have a choice of driving their automobiles." 

This prediction is substantiated by the latest data on the 
use of San Francisco's Day Area Rapid Transit (DART) system. 

Although it was orginally predicted that 61 percent of 
BART 1 s riders would come from automobiles, statistical surveys 

9 

ibid., p.lo. 

to 
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11 
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reveal 54 percent of the BART ti,ms-bay riders come from com¬ 
muter buses. In fact, as few as one third switched from cars 
and Zb percent of those who did euitah from autos had formerly 

been in oar pools. The rest of BART's customers were new riders 
. 12 
most of whom were presumably shoppers. 

To maximize customer usage, fixed-rail mass transit is 
often planned in a radial design -- transoorting commuters from 
the suburbs to key locations in the central city. Thus many of 
the inner-oity residents who are unable to afford or use automo¬ 
biles similarly find little value in rail transit. The Committee 
on Local and Urban Affairs of the 1975 Minnesota State Legislature 
concludes, "To those without the private automobile -- the aged, 
the infirm, the young, the poor, and those who choose to do with¬ 
out -- the guideways would be of little use. To some they would 

be inconvenient to get to; for others, too difficult to get on. 
r . 13 

For most, going the wrong places." It was estimated that no 
fixed guideway system that could be built would pre-empt more 
than 6 or 7 percent of the trips in the region. The assumption 
that all mass transit benefits the transportation-disadvantaged 
remains unsubstantiated. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF BOS A Kh FIXED-RAIL MASS TRANSIT 

The costs of mass transportation vary according to the 
mode of transit. The claim that fixed-rail systems would pay 
for themselves has proved totally erroneous. The capital cost 
of building rail projects is enormous and operating costs have 
been much larger than anticipated. In short, buses cost less. 

One pilot mass-transit program, the so-called "People - 
Mover" project at West Virginia University in Morgantown, was 
centered around an elevated fixed-guideway system with 3.3 miles 
of guideway, 6 stations and 80 to 100 cars. The total cost of 
this program was to be about $13,5 million. 

The plan for the People-Mover was later scaled-down to 

15 

3 stations, 45 cars and a change in the type of guideway used. 

The price tag of this reduced project {about half the size of the 

original), was about $59,3 million, Fuen in its drastically scaled* 

down form, the People*Mover has coot four to five times the estimate 

of the $13*5 million original project. Although the University 

has now agreed to keep the reduced system for the present, there had 

been a strong possibility that West Virginia University officials 

would exercise an option in their contract to have the guideway 

system torn down if the Federal government did not furnish addi- 

16 

tional funds to expand the project. 

The cost as of March 1975 of the Bay Area Rapid Transit 

17 

system in San Francisco was $1.6 billion, a 16 percent overrun. 
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The projected cost of the Washington* D. C. Metro rail system 

18 

rose from $2,5 billion in 19G9 to $4„S billion in 1974, 

One of the alleged advantages of rapid rail transit is 

that these largely automated systems would have comparably lower 

operating costs than other modes of mass transportation. What 

was observed in the case of BART was a change in the type of 

operating personnel involving more engineers and more maintenance 
19 

personnel, who are higher paid. One regional study commented, 

"We are informed that automated transit systems operating today 

in other cities do not enjoy lower labor costs or operating de- 

20 

ficits than comparable non-automated systems." It has been 

predicted that BART’s operating deficit will reach a yearly $22 

21 

million upon completion of the system. 

By comparison, bus systems tend to cost much less than 
fixed-rail mass transit. 

A Harvard University economist, John (Cain, estimates that 

the yearly interest cost alone of the money needed to fund Atlanta’s 

rail system would pay for increasing bus service by SO percent 

22 . 

and offering that bus service at no cost at all to riders. 

The Committee on Local and Urban Affairs of the 1975 Minnesota 
State Legislature calculated that, for the Twin Cities area, a 
mass transportation system with a fixed-guideway backbone and 
supporting bus system would incur capital costs of between $2 
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billion and $5 billion. However, it would coat only a little over 

a half billion dollars to triple the size of the existing bus 
23 

system. 

A 2.5 mile busway leading into the Lincoln Tunnel in the 
New York metropolitan area is used by 40,000 riders in the morn¬ 
ing rush hour - 6,000 more than the entire BART Bystem during 
24 

the AM time period. A similarly successful bus project in 
California involves a freeway lane reserved for buses only. The 
F.l Monte busway was so highly acclaimed that bus lanes are sche¬ 
duled to be built in Santa Monica and Hollywood. 

Still another experiment with buses which proved success¬ 
ful occured in Minneapolis. The Minneapolis project involved 
the use of exclusive bus ramps on highways and a complex network 
of metering devices. The program spent only $S.9 million includ¬ 
ing the purchase and installation of computers and other electronic 
26 

equipment. The estimated cost of a rail transit system that ^ 

would have provided the same service was upwards of $200 million . 

In a study of Federal Transit subsidies Professor George 

Hilton of UCLA concludes, . .projects to give buses priority 

over other vehicular traffic have been, on the whole, the most 

successful in the entire Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
28 

program ." 

One DOT study summarized that buses provide an early-action 
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approach to improve public transportation service and have a 

high degree of service flexibility so that only a relatively 

small number of strategically located bus facilities are needed 

29 

to provide regional rapid transit. The study concludes, "The 

bus can provide adequate capacity for most urban corridor de- 
30 

wanda * 


Experts agree that upgrading highways, para-transit and 
other road-related facilities, can be highly successful in im¬ 
proving transportation in most urban areas. 

As former Administrator of the Urban Mass Transporation 
Administration, Frank derringer, has commented, ^Ne are going 

to see more creative ways of using existing street networks, 

31 

special bus lanes, land] traffic lights_” 

One study, sponsored by UMTA found that improving street 

signal systems in some cities cut travel time on roads by up to 
32 

40 percent. During congested periods a 5 to 15 percent reduc¬ 
tion in travel time could result £rt an 8 to Z8 percent decrease 

33 

in energy consumption, A reduction in pollution could also 
result from improving street signal systems. Similarly/ para- 
transit options such as expanding taxi service and reintroducing 
jitneys offer new promise for solving the urban transportation 


problem. 
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CONCLUSl 


In the past, UMTA has given much too high a priority 
to construction of rail transit systems, ignoring the studies 
sponsored by Congress, DOT, F.PA and unbiased researchers in 
the private sector. Consumer Reports suggests one reason 
ultra-modern systems such as BART win support is the glamour 
and appeal of space-age technology. CU comments, "It costs 
little to reserve a lane for buses on an existing freeway, 

but the idea makes a terrible four-color brochure and a rather 

35 

undramatic boast of political accomplishment." V. S . News 
and World Report quotes an unidentified mass transportation 

industry official as saying, "I can't see Congress continuing 

36 

to pour money into one failure after another." 

Perhaps the most damning evidence against rail mass 
transit systems comes from the Committee on Local and Urban 
Affairs of the 1975 Minnesota State Legislature, which reviewed 
numerous urban transit studies and heard weeks of testimony be¬ 
fore issuing its report. The Minnesota report is significant 
in that it is undoubtedly applicable to most other urban areas 
as well. The report concludes: 


There are some clear conclusions to some important ques¬ 
tions al>out fixed guideways.. The guideways would not compete 
very well with the private automobile or relieve us from free¬ 
ways. They would have a regressive social impact. They would 
not save much petroleum and would draw on increasingly scarce 
and expensive electrical energy. They would be extremely in¬ 
trusive, both during construction and operation. They would 


is 

"Troubla In Mans Transit" Mby Can’t tha Paopla Who Put a Man on tha Moon Cat Toti DovntovnT“p.l92 
M 

"•Last Hop#* Effort for Transit: Ifhart 12 Billions In Aid Will Co," p.44. 
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not prevent sprawl in the frimv areas. They arc as likely 
to strangle as to free downtown comncreial areas and as lia¬ 
ble to perpetuate as to prevent the decentralization and se¬ 
paration of residences, services, and jobs. They are not 
likely to reduce pollution and congestion, and may even in¬ 
crease them in the downtowns and neighborhood station areas. 
They have the potential to further disrupt and divide our 
comnunity, clog our regional and local cotttrvercial centers 
and scatter ugly and inconvenient strip and intersection de¬ 
velopment all along their course. On this basis we conclude 
that the benefits of fixed guideways would he moderate, in¬ 
deed would probably come too late, and might very well be 
outweighed by the disadvantages. Other means of public tran¬ 
sit have a greater potential for good, a lesser potential for 
harm, and the promise of immediate effect.*' 


It must he acknowledged on the basis of the existing data 
that rail mass transit is a practical alternative only in cities 
which are very densely populated and even within these urban 
areas, fixed-rail transportation networks should be confined 
to the most thickly populated regions. Certainly, no more than 
ten to a dozen cities would be involved. As documented in this 
paper, to build rail systems Dhere none are warranted might very 
aggregate existing urban traffic congestion, energy and 
pollution problems * 

One DOT-sponsored study concludes, "Efficient bus rapid 

transit service in densely developed areas -- especially in the 

city center -- is essential for many reasons. These areas are 

where the heaviest passenger concentrations are found, where 

peak-hour congestion is prevalent, and where public transport 

38 

can achieve a significant time advantage over car travel ." 
Consumer Reports maintains, "... if the goal is high fpassenger) 
capacity, rail transit is not necessarily the only, or the best, 


17 

fevfg and Pftraf*jft + 13'14. 

It 

"In* Rapid Trimtt Option* far D*nt*lr tfcartlaptd Ar»ti a ” p + 1, 
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39 

choice, 11 Another DOT study is even more definitive. It 
declares, "Based on our comparison of the full costs of rail 

and express bus systems, it seems difficult indeed to justify 

40 

new rail systems*" 

Compared to rail transit, expansion of bus and para- 
transit systems are attractive alternatives. One report com¬ 
ments, M The price of one new subway would buy a whole range 
of para-transit ideas in dozens of cities. Yet cities are 

planning massive fixed guideway systems, leaving the field of 

41 

para-transit largely unexplored," An article in the Wall 

Street Journal states that in the year 2000, bus systems will 

be, "... the fastest growing and most important forms of mass 

42 

transit, according to many transportation experts,*.," 

Bus systems need much less capital, are more flexible 

in scheduling and routing, offer comparative fuel economy and 

43 

produce less pollution, in relation to rail transit. Admittedly 
the UMTA position on the priority of various modes of mass transit 
has recently showed signs of change. In January, 1975, UMTA pub¬ 
lished guidelines for the issuance of Federal grants to urban mass 

transit projects which encouraged heavier consideration of cost- 

44 

effective transit systems, 

!9 

p, Ztl- 161 . 

40 

J, tliyJcn lofd, Maraiq J, Alhtr and Gil tot S. We tiler, "IVllttltlM Of UU Rapid Trim it Sftd 
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41 
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41 
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45 
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The focus of this paper has been on mass transporta¬ 
tion. It is important, however, to understand that the auto¬ 
mobile will still be the dominant form of transportation at 

45 

least until the year 2000. According to Stanford Research 

Institute physicist Howard Coffee, "The economics of mass 

transit have not yet been addressed adequately. The automo- 

46 

bile will be with us for quite some time." 

To operate bus systems , automobiles , and many forms of 
para-transit, it is necessary to construct and maintain a safe 
and efficient network of roads and highways . 


45 

Paul. p.l. 

46 

Ibid. 
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Senator Randolph. We will continue with the statements, Mr. 
de Lorenzi, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Arrow, and Mr. Koltnow? 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN DE LORENZI, MANAGING DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 

POLICY DIVISION. AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION; E. M. 

JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, THE ASPHALT INSTITUTE; LEONARD 

ARROW, DIRECTOR, HIGHWAY ACTION COALITION, AND PETER 

G, KOLTNOW, PRESIDENT, HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION 

Senator Randolph. Mr. de Lorenzi? 

Mr, de Lorenzi, Yes, sir, 

Mr, Chairman, I am John de Lorenzi, managing director of the 
public policy division of the triple A, American Automobile Associ¬ 
ation. For identification purposes for the record I have brought 
with me Chuck Brady, director of the triple A highway department 
and James Guidinas, assistant director of the highway department 
for the triple A. r 

W T e again welcome the opportunity to appear before this subcom¬ 
mittee concerning the future course of highway transportation in the 
United States. AAA has a strong interest and concern in the highway 
legislation that is to be recommended by this committee. Our almost 
17 million members comprise IB percent of all licensed drivers operating 
some 21 percent of all passenger cars registered in private use. 

As such, AAA members constitute one of the largest organized 
groups of direct beneficiaries of our highway program with a vital 
stake in the direction which any future highway program may take, 
they also pay in billions of dollars in taxes annually to build and 
maintain our highways, 

FEDERAL ROLE 

AAA supports the principle of Federal aid to the States in the con¬ 
struction of highways having national importance. The National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways constitutes such a high¬ 
ly and should be completed at the earliest practical date. 

To do this, an authorization of not less than $4 billion per year 
should be provided through its completion. As important as the 
Interstate System is, it is likely to carry only about 20 percent of the 
daily traffic. The other 80 percent will be carried on the principal 
arterial network, collector roads and local roads and streets. Because 
the principal arterial network in both rural and urban areas constitute 
the major arteries of commerce and communication, AAA believes 
tli at network ought to qualify for Federal a hi out of the highway trust 
fund. ^ 

Since 1956, the highway trust fund has been burdened with the 
expense of many transportation activities far beyond those envisioned 
vdien the trust fund was established. AAA believes that the trust fund 
should be used only for the construction and improvement of the 
Interstate System and the urban and rural primary arterial network. 

State governments should be responsible for roads of statewide 
significance while counties and cities should be responsible for the 
remaining roads and streets. Limitation of the trust fund to support¬ 
ing the Federal share of the cost of acquisition of rights-of-way and 
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construction of the Interstate System as well as urban and rural 
principal arterials represents a long held position of AAA as modified 
oy the delegates in the 1974 annual meeting—reference A-2(b), 

The modification consisted of reference to principal arterial high¬ 
ways in recognition of functional, rather than administrative classi¬ 
fication of highways and in support of our basic conviction—reference 
A-2{a)—that highway trust fund financing should place major 
emphasis on improvement of those highways of the highest national 
significance. 

Also in 1974, the delegates approved resolution RA-15 which 
extends the use of trust funds to “updating” the Interstate System 
and calls for a halt in trust fund expenditures for the broad array of 
transportation activities authorized in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1973* 

The large number of specifically authorized programs now in 
existence unnecessarily impedes the State highway departments 
and bogs them down with unnecessary red tape, AAA favors the 
consolidation and reduction in the number of Federal-aid grant 
programs, which I think ran around 34. 

AAA also favors continuation of the highway trust fund with no 
change in the taxes now supporting it. The recently announced 
administration proposal to divert 2 cents of the 4 cents Federal 
gasoline tax to the general fund is unwise and unacceptable. In our 
judgment, it would leave the Federal highway program badly under¬ 
funded. AAA believes that if taxes now deposited in the trust fund 
are not going to be used for highway construction and improvement 
then they should be repealed. 

The policy that all highway trust fund revenues should be expended 
for highway purposes only has been a AAA policy for many years. 
It is reviewed at each annual meeting and each year the delegates 
have reaffirmed this position—reference Policy A-5(a). 

We do believe that the administration is right in attempting to 
channel such interstate funds as are available to accelerate the 
completion of dangerous gaps in Interstate System routes. Such gaps 
in the system present a serious safety hazard and cause considerable 
inconvenience. By some mechanism, the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion should be in a position to make the Federal share of the cost of 
closing these gaps available to the States just as rapidly as the States 
are in a position to under take the job. 

Previous Federal legislation established a timetable under which 
the States had to declare whether or not they intended to complete 
designated segments of the Interstate System, States were given 
until July 1, 1975, to submit a schedule for the completion of those 
segments which they intended to complete. 

While we can appreciate that changing conditions may dictate 
changes in State priorities for completion of various segments of the 
Interstate System, States have had almost 20 years to make a final 
decision on whether to build and when to complete. We hope that the 
Congress will resist further efforts to postpone such decisions and 
require that States and their local jurisdictions live up to their 
responsibilities inherent in their declarations. 

The sooner such derisions are made, the sooner the Congress will 
be able to come to grips w f ith the question of balancing available 
funds with needed improvements. 
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BRIDGE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

Section 204 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970 established a 
special bridge replacement program and authorized $250 million for 
carrying out this activity in fiscal year 1972 and 1973. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 authorized an additional 
appropriation of $175 million total for the 3-year period fiscal year 
1974-76. Total authorizations already therefore amount to $425 million. 

The fourth annual report to Congress on the special bridge replace¬ 
ment program submitted in December 1974 reveals that 32,420 out 
of a total of 230,000 bridges on the Federal-aid system, as inventoried 
by the States, are either structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 
Of the 7,016 bridges listed as structurally deficient, 3,482 are reported 
to be restricted to passenger cars only. Some 25,404 bridges were listed 
as functionally obsolete bridges identified as those bridges whose deck 
geometry, clearances, and approach roadway alignment can no longer 
safely service the system of which thev are integrated parts. 

About one bridge in eight on our federal-aid system is, therefore, 
unable to safely serve the road system of which it is an integral segment. 

In fact, the report points out that 31,000 of the deficient bridges 
have safe load limit capacities less than the system of which they 
are a part and require load-limit posting; 300 of these bridges are 
closed to all traffic. 

The cost of upgrading these 32,420 deficient bridges has been con¬ 
servatively estimated at $10.4 billion. The report indicates that there 
is another group of 45,720 bridges that is rapidly becoming functionally 
obsolete. No estimate was made of the cost oi their eventual replace¬ 
ment. However, it seems entirely probable that at least another 
$10 billion must be planned for that task. 

Faced with a $20 billion investment need, the average of $85 million 
per year authorized for the 5-year period fiscal years 1972-76 would 
stretch out this program over 200 years. While” we have no specific 
figure to recommend, the magnitude of the need would seem to indicate 
that future authorizations for this program should be in the range of 
between $500 million and $1 billion per year. 

We have attached to this copies of our policies and resolutions that 
I referred to in the text. That concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

[The attachments referred to follow:] 
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GROUP A 

HIGHWAYS AND MOTORIST TAXATION 

A-1. STREET AND HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 

(a) AAA Emphasis on Modem Street and Highway Program 

A modern toll-free highway system, properly designed to serve 
existing and prospective future highway traffic needs, is of the utmost 
importance to our expanding economy and to national and civil 
defense. 

(b) Highway Functions Assigned to Proper Levels of Govern - 

JllMf Basic to providing needed highways, roads, and streets 
is the recognition of an exceedingly important principle of govern¬ 
ment Government at the different levels—municipal, county, state, 
and Federal-all have their appropriate responsibilities. Local affairs 
should be handled by local government. Broadened scope makes 
other measures properly the responsibility of the state, while the 
Federal Government properly should deal with matters of national 
significance. Hence, as to participation, the Federal Governmtmt 
should concern itself solely with roads of national significance in rural 
and urban areas. State government should give major emphasis to 
roads of state-wide significance, while counties and cities should lie 
responsible for the remaining roads and streets. Regardless of any 
Highway Trust Fund allocations for highways, the control uf plan¬ 
ning, design, construction, and maintenance of their roads and streets 
should remain with state and local governments. 

(c) Tax Protection for Motor Car Owners of the utmost im- 
portance is the fact that the passenger car owner is by far the most 
over-taxed user of the highways and should not be forced to bear 
tax burdens that are discriminatory. 


A-2. HIGHWAY TRUST FUND FINANCING OF HIGH¬ 
WAYS 

(a) Support for Highway Trust Fund Financing —The American 
Automobile Association supports the principle of Federal Highway 
Trust Fund assistance to the states for their highway building pro¬ 
grams. 

Major emphasis must be placed on the improvement of those high¬ 
ways of the highest national significance, particularly in metropolitan 
areas. Such highways should include, but need not be limited to, 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways which should 
be the backbone of our highway system. All such highways should 
constitute an integrated system clearly defined and strictly limited 
as to mileage. 
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Highways selected for major emphasis should provide the highest 
levels of traffic service* should l>e Functionally classified as principal 
arterials, and should be subject to control of access. 

The AAA is opposed to Highway Trust Funds Wing expended on 
local service roads in rural and urban areas. 

(h) Federal Share of Costs — Except for the traditional formula 
for public land states, Highway Trust Funds should be made avail* 
able only for facilities on Federally approved systems in the following 
percentages: Interstate System—90 percent; principal arterials in rural 
areas—TO percent; freeways, expressways and other principal arterials 
in urban arcas—70 percent 

Highway Trust Funds provided to all the above systems should be 
made available to pay the costs of rights-of-way and construction 
but should not W maae available for maintenance expenses, 

A-5. USE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS 

(a) Trust Funds for Highway Purposes- Federal Highway Trust 
Fund revenues should be expended for highway purposes only. 

(b) Utilities — Neither Highway Trust Funds nor state highway 
user funds should be used for repayment of the cost of relocating 
utilities on public highway rights-of-way, whether such utilities are 
privately or publicly owned. Where private or public utiltities are per- 
mitted to occupy highway rights-of-way, an agreement should be 
signed as a condition of their occupancy that any future relocation of 
utilities occasioned by changing highway needs will not be at the 
expense of highway funds. 


BA-15. FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 has significantly extended 
the liability o! the Highway Trust Fund for a broad array of trans- 
poration activities far beyond that envisioned when the Trust Fund 
was established. The American Automobile Association calls for a 
halt In expenditures for such programs. 

The American Automobile Association also calls for restrictions 
in the areas of Federal responsibility in state and local highway 
programs to the completion and updating of the Interstate System 
and the improvement of Federal-aid urban and rural principal 
arterials. 

The American Automobile Association supports only those Fed¬ 
eral highway user taxes which are used for these intended Highway 
Trust Fund programs. 
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Senator Randolph. Thank you, Mr* do Loren zi, Mr* Johnson? 

STATEMENT OF E. M. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, THE ASPHALT 

INSTITUTE 

Mr* Johnson* Thank vou r Senator Randolph, gentlemen. 

My name Is Eugene M. Johnson, I am president of the Asphalt 
Institute. But I speak today for the American Road Builders Associa¬ 
tion. I would like to ad Lib my comments in the interest of brevity, 
Mr* Chairman, but I would request, please, that the written statement 
plus the burgundy covered booklet dated July 1975 setting forth 
ARBA'a 1975 legislative proposal be made part of the record, 

[The statement referred to appears at p* 1298, the booklet, accom¬ 
panying the testimony of James Nelson, president, American Road 
Builders Association, may he found at p. 1595,] 

Mr. Johnson. In the early days the emphasis on roads was primar¬ 
ily for delivering the mail. The Postal Service was constitutionally 
made a Federal responsibility in that the Constitution states that the 
Federal Government shall establish post offices and post roads. Post 
roads are still a concern, but we are not suggesting that all roads over 
which mail is carried be part of a Federal aid system. 

At the same time, roads are central to many other basic services. 
The Constitution also states that Congress is to regulate commerce 
among the several States, In a sense, I suppose, we could assert that 
all highway transportation is interstate commerce inasmuch as the 
vehicles used on them or the fuel for them is probably moved across 
State lines. 

The highways, roads and streets in this country have developed from 
primitive trails and have gradually been made into a system of roads to 
meet needs as they develop. 

Of the 3,8 million miles, 2.S million, which is about 74 percent of all 
the roads and streets in this country are under local jurisdiction; 
792,000 miles, or about 20 percent are under State jurisdiction. The 
remaining 6 percent is under Federal jurisdiction in the national 
parks and so forth. 

915,000 miles, or about 24 percent of the total mileage in the 
United States, are under State and local jurisdiction, some of each, hut 
all on the Federal aid system. 

There are 700 miles on the Federal aid primary system today and 
25,000 miles on the Federal aid secondary system today that are still 
dirt or gravel surfaced* 

We feel that the Federal aid should he restricted for construction 
and reconstruction and not used for maintenance. The ARB A strongly 
takes the position that Federal aid should not be made available for 
maintenance purposes and strongly supports continuance of this 
policy. 

The existing Federal role in highways has functioned quite well for 
nearly 50 years now, 

[ think we all agree that there is loo much redtape. Nevertheless, 
the Federal-State partnership that has existed with the Federal 
Highway Administration and its predecessors is and has been a model 
for Federal-State relationships. 

Certainly the State highway and transportation departments do 
not always agree about the Federal Highway Administration. Partners 
do not always agree, but the job has been clone and in my opinion has 
been done well. 
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The Federal Highway Trust Fund finances the Federal share. 
ARBA strongly believes that this is a sound and logical way to 
finance the program. 

Financial and jurisdictional arrangements have evolved to meet 
needs as they develop and these needs are constantly changing. 

I might mention just a few that you might say are a little more 
recent vintage. 

We need to conserve energy. We need to reduce the unit cost of 
transportation because transportation cost is involved in practically 
everything that we use. We need to revitalize the cities in this country. 
We need to decentralize the population and industry. 

We need to encourage industrial activity and increase employment. 

We need to reduce highway accidents and deaths on Whways. 

These are just a few of the needs I am sure we could all name 
many more. The Federal-aid Interstate System is the most economical 
per unit of use. It saves time, it saves fuel, it is safer. 

The accident rate and the fatalities on the Interstate System are 
far below the rates on other highway and street systems. 

At this point I would like to state as an ARBA recommendation 
that the future interstate authorizations be at the level of $5 billion 
a year. This should include $500 million to be allocated at the discre¬ 
tion of the Secretary of Transportation directly to those States that 
are in a position to complete their portions of the Interstate System. 

The Federal interest should focus on transportation problems that 
State and local jurisdictions cannot solve by themselves. The Inter¬ 
state System would be a good example of that position. 

The use of non-interstate highways across the country is limited to 
a serious degree by inadequate and deficient bridges. The ARBA 
recommends a substantial increase in the Federal-aid funding for the 
special bridge replacement program. 

We need a continued, strong Federal effort to assist in modernizing 
the primary and secondary system. We need to concentrate on a 
designated system to be built to uniform standards with sufficient 
flexibility to meet any special local conditions. 

ARBA recommends continuation of an adequately funded rural 
highway improvement program. Continued opportunity should be 
afforded for county governments to work within the Federal-aid 
framework. 

Federal assistance should be provided for the reconstruction of 
bridges and bridge approaches on roads not located on any Federal- 
aid system. 

AfiBA supports linking special user taxes with specific programs 
directly benefiting users. 

The Highway Trust Fund has been and is a dependable and equi¬ 
table funding mechanism. 

^ ARBA recommends an indefinite extension of the Highway Trust 
Fund beyond the current expiration date of October 1, 1977, with all 
cuirent taxes extended at their present level. 

The tax rates for the highway trust fund were recognized when 
they were established as being equitable, and the gas tax was recog¬ 
nized as the major source of revenue for the States for road and street 
purposes. 
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In 1956, when the Interstate System was started, the average 
gasoline tax was 5.54 cents per gallon in all of the States. The average 
now is S cents per gallon. 

The program stability that the highway trust fund initially 
afforded has actually been thwarted bv the impoundment process, 
ARBA’s conclusion is that the impoundment of Federal aid highway 
funds should be ended forever. 

If I may, Senator Randolph, I would like to express our appreciation 
and compliment you and the Senate for getting all of the impounded 
funds released last April. 

I think that the record made after the release of $2 billion in Feb¬ 
ruary and the remainder of the impounded funds in April, as of the 
end of the fiscal year last month indicates what could be done. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Johnson, you are saying that following 
our action the allocations to the respective States moved at once. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Johnson. They did, sir. 

Senator Randolph. And that contracts are now being consum¬ 
mated? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Randolph, And actual construction is in place and people 
are being given gainful employment. 

Mr. Johnson. Construction is underway. That does offer jobs. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to present these 
views very briefly. We appreciate your hearing us and our position 
on these matters. 

[Mr. Johnson's statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Transportation: 

My name la E.M, Johnson. I am the President of The Asphalt 
Institute, College Park, Maryland, and I am here today in my 
capacity as Chairman of the Highways Advisory Council of the 
American Road Builders 1 Association. 

In my statement today, I will refer to some AREA legislative 
recommendations which are set out in a printed booklet accompanying 
this statement. In the interest of conserving time, I will not 
read these recommendations In full, but I ask that they be made a 
part of the record. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to discuss the Federal 
role in transportation and, more particularly, the Federal role 
in highway transportation. This appears to us to be a most 
important discussion and one that could be applied beneficially 
to all Federal programs. It sometimes appears that citizens expect 
the Federal government to be all things to all men. Aside from 
the Immense difficulty of assuming any such responsibility, the 
prospect that the Federal government should be "into everything". Is 
an idea foreign to our Federal-State-local system of government. 

In the early days when personal mobility was essentially a 
privilege reserved for the well-to-do, much emphasis was placed 
on the importance of maintaining a system of roads adequate for 
the carriage of mail. The postal service la Constitutionally a 
Federal responsibility, Article I, Section 6, of the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to “establish post-offices and post-roads," 
reflecting an understanding that both are necessary for a functional 
postal service. 

This concern with the needs of the postal service Is still 
reflected in present highway laws. The apportionments for the rural 
primary and rural secondary systems are based, In part, on the 
mileage of rural delivery routes and inter-city mail routes served 
by highway vehicles. 

We do not suggest that the cost of the highway program be 
Charged to the U.S. Postal Service. The Federal Government should 
not assume the responsibility for every road and street on which 
the mail is carried. As we take this philosophical look at the 
Federal role in transportation, however, it Is Important to note 
that roads are essential to many basic services, of which the 
transportation of mail Is just one. 

Congress is also empowered "to regulate commerce among the 
several States." This Is a Constitutional provision which has been 
used to Justify Federal legislation In many fields where it can be 
shown that Interstate commerce is a factor. Using the interstate 
commerce clause as our Justification, we could assert that all 
highway transportation involves interstate commerce. In practically 
every case, either the vehicle or the fuel that powers the vehicle 
has been transported across State lines. There is considerable 
precedent for such an interpretation of the interstate commerce clause. 
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What we have today, in fact, la a road system that began with 
Indian trails, pioneer roads and village streets. This system has 
grown as the nation has grown, responding to the changing needs. 

The financial and Jurisdictional responsibilities, likewise, have 
come about as a reflection of recognized needs* 

Of the 3.8 million miles of roads and streets In the United 
States, 2.3 million miles, or about Ik percent, are under the control 
of local units of government. Another 792,009 miles -- or about 
20 percent of the whole system — are under State Jurisdiction. 

The remaining 6 percent — in national parks, national forests, and 
other public lands — are in the Federal domain. 

Of the roads under State and local Jurisdiction, about 2U 

mlles * are on the Federal-aid systems and thus 
eligible for Federal construction assistance. This does not mean 
that they all regularly receive such assistance* At last count, 

700 miles on the Federal-aid rural primary system and 
O»G0D miles on the Federal-aid secondary system which are still 
dirt or gravel roads. 

Federal assistance is available only for construction and 
reconstruction. Federal-aid Is not made available for maintenance 
purpos es and ARBA strongly supports the continuanceofthis policy . 

The question is what should be done to change the Federal role 
in highway transportation? This leads to another question, or 
rather act of questions, for what purpose should the Federal role 
be changed? To provide better highways? To distribute funds more 
equitably? To relieve State and local communities of financial 
burdens? Or what? 

Our first observation is that the existing system has worked 
reasonably well for more than SO years. There la obviously far 
too much red tape in the Federal program. Nevertheless, the 
Federal-aid highway program stands as virtually a model of a working 
^ederal-State partnership* As is the case in any dynamic partnership, 
the partners do not always agree, however, they have gotten the 
Job done, generally speaking, in a way that is satisfactory to both 
sides. 

The Federal Highway Trust Fund finances the Federal share of 
the program through taxes on highway users, AREA strongly believes 
that this Is a sound and logical wav to finance thliy program . 

Aa I have already mentioned, the financial and Jurisdictional 
arrangements for the highway program came about gradually in response 
to recognized needs. Our needs are constantly changing. At this 
p^lnt, let me list s few emerging needs, which are closely related 
tu the highway program: 
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1. A recognized national need to conserve energy, particularly 
energy derived 'rom petroleum. About 18 percent of the total # 
energy consumption In the United States Is accountable to motor 
vehicle transportation. 

2. Closely related to the energy problem, a need to hold down 
or. If possible reduce, the unit cost of transportation. Transpor¬ 
tation costs are a hidden Item In the cost of everything we buy. 
Agricultural goods must be moved from the farm to the processor and 
then to the common marketplace. Some portion of the consumer’s 
electric bill covers the cost of moving fuel from the mine or wellhead 
to the generating plant. The list could be extended Indefinitely. 

3. A need to revitalize our cities which, almost without 
exception, have suffered greatly from decay. 

H. A need to decentralize population and Industry, rebuilding 
economic growth centers in areas where the economy Is lagging. 

5. A need to encourage Industrial productivity and an 
expanding employment base throughout America. 

6. A need to reduce the toll of highway accidents and deaths. 

This Is not Intended to be a comprehensive list of all of 
our national needs. I have only emphasized emerging needs, or 
newly recognized needs, which might lead us to recommend some 
changes In the basic structure of the Pederal-aid highway program. 

When we launched upon the Interstate program in 1956, we 
perceived the Interstate System as the first building block In 
the modernization of the national highway system. A mile of 
Interstate highway costs much more than a mile of highway built to 
lower standards. However, when the cost of the highway Is divided 
by the vehicle miles of traffic It carries, the Interstate highway 
Is the most economical system, per unit of use. Furthermore, the 
Interstate offers important consumer benefits in terms of time 
savings and fuel economy. It is also highly significant in terms 
of accident reduction. 

This subject is discussed on page 5 of our booklet under the 
heading, "Completion of the Interstate System Now I" 

CONCLUSION : ARBA recommends future Inter¬ 
state autKorlzatlons at the level of 
billion per year. Tills should Include 

$500 million to be allocated at the dis ¬ 

cretion of the Secretary of Transporta¬ 
tion directly to those states that are 
In a position to complete their systems . 


*a-4ts o-n-pui-w 











The Pederal Interest should focus on transportation problems 
which the State and local governments cannot solve by themselves. 

In this regard, the Interstate System is an excellent example. 

The usefulness of the non-interstate roads Is seriously limited 
by gross inadequacies in highway bridges throughout the United States. 
This is another area where a strong Pederal effort is needed in 
order to improve mobility, reduce transportation costs and save lives. 

This subject is discussed on page 9 of our booklet under the 
heading. Accelerated Bridge Replacement Program.” 

CONCLUSION : ARBA recommends a substan¬ 
tial increase In the Federal-Aid fund¬ 
ing for the special bridge replacement 
program. 

Vfe believe that a continued strong Pederal effort is needed to 
assist in the modernization of the Pederal-ald rural primary and 
secondary roads. Pederal aid should be concentrated on a designated 
system of roads built to uniform standards, with reasonable flex¬ 
ibility to accommodate special local conditions. The needs of the 
designated systems are great. 


Our discussion of this subject, headed "Increased Rural 
Transportation Needs,” is found on page 2 of our booklet. 


CONCLUSION: ARBA recommends continuatio n 

of an adequately funded rural highway 1m- 

f . royefflgnt program. Continued opportunlt- 

es should be afforded for county govern¬ 

ments to work within the federal-aid 
fra mework. Federal assistance should be 

provided for the reconstruction of bridges 

and bridge approaches on" roads not 

located on any federal-aid system. 


AFl ?* 8tron K 1 y supports the principle of linking special user 
caxes with specific programs from which the users directly benefit. 
For the highway the Highway Trust Pund provides the element 

of dependable funding, anu ao ln an equlta ble manner. 


Our discussion of this subject, heaoed 
Highway Trust Pund,” is found on page 1 of 


"Extension of the Pederal 
our booklet. 


conclusion: ARBA reco mmends an indefinite 

extension of the High w ay Trust F unTT^yor.d 

i&» currerit ration date of 6ctohi»r T 

1977> wi th all current taxes extended at 

their present levels . - 
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The taxes supportingthe Highway Trust Fund were set at rates 
designed to he equitable to the various classes of highway users* 
Taxes levied by the States were taken Into consideration* It was 
recognized that the State gasoline tax is the principal source of 
State highway revenue, and that the Federal gasoline tax therefore 
should not be set so high as to preempt this State revenue source* 

As shown in the table attached to this statement, the average 
State gasoline tax has increased from 5-5*14 per gallon in 195c to 
8*004 at present. It appears that further gaaoline tax Increases 
will be needed In moat States in order to maintain adequate highway 
programs. If Federal tax rates are held at the existing level, the 
result will be that States will assume a higher proportion of the 
highway financing responsibility. 

Program stability -- one of the primary objectives of the 
Highway Trust Fund — is thwarted by the impoundment of funds 
authorized by Congress, Impoundment is still a major threat* 

Our discussion of this subject is found on page 3 or our 
booklet under the heading, "End of impoundment of Funds*" 

CONCLUSION: The impoundment of Federal- 

aid highway funds should be ended forever , 

Mr* Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to present the 
views of the American Road Builders* Association on this most 
important subject. 
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STATE AND 

FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 

LEVELS, 1956, 1959, 

1975 


1956 

(34 Federal) 

1959 

(lit Federal) 

1975 

(44 Federal) 

None 

-- Number of States at each tax level 
(1) 

2 

— ”■ 

34 

1 

1 


H 

4 



54 

12 

11 

1 

5*54 

1 

1 


64 

17 

20 

1 

6 *54 

4 

5 

1 

74 

10 

13 

12 

7 * 54 

7 *754 



-2 

(2) 

1 

8* 



12 

8*54 


% 

6 

n 



13 

104 



2 

Average 

5*544 

6.024 

8*004 


(1) Alaska and Hawaii, before statehood* 

(2) Montana's tax of 7*754, effective July 1, 1975* is subject 
to being Increased by as much as 1*54 by the governor If he 
finds additional revenue is needed to match Federal-aid funds* 
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Senator Randolph. Mr. Arrow? 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD ARROW, DIRECTOR. HIGHWAY ACTION 

COALITION 

Mr. Arrow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

I am Leonard Arrow, Director of the highway action coalition. The 
coalition is an amalgam of national environmental groups in addition 
to 500 more local citizens’ groujjs all of whom got together because 
we share a common concern about the nature of the transportation 
program in the country today. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views to the 
committee. 

I would like at this time to submit my testimony for the record and 
proceed to summarize it. 

Senator Randolph. Yes. Your testimony will be included. 

[The statement appears at p. 1309.] 

Mr. Arrow. It seems to as that one of the major things that the 
committee must do this year is to examine the Federal role in trans¬ 
portation in an attempt to determine precisely what it is that the 
Federal Government ought to be doing to develop its transportation 
system and to also set forth the manner in which it should go about 
doing this. 

The reason we believe that this Is the case is becaase there is at the 
current time in the United States a significant amount of trans¬ 
portation problems, both within and without the highway program. 

We have a situation where both the airline corporations and rail¬ 
roads are in severe financial distress. We have a situation where we 
have built over the last 20 years a highway system which doesn’t 
really seem to be really satisfying the two basic and separate needs of 
that system, to serve the rural people adequately in the manner that 
they need to be served, and to serve urban areas adequately in a man¬ 
ner which Is different irom the need of rural people. 

We don’t believe that the same type of propram can apply equally 
to both people. The nature of transportation ls such that you cannot 
take what is a solution to an urban problem and have it work so 
successfully in a rural community. 

Of these things there evolves what seems to be a basic dilemma over 
the Federal role in transportation. On the one hand it is recognized 
that because no two geographical areas are alike in their transporta¬ 
tion needs or can be alike as far as problem solving is concerned, that 
the Government closest to the problem needs to be the one that makes 
the decisions on how to solve it. 

Transportation planners who have dealt over the years with urban 
communities, who know how to move people and goods in urban 
communities, cannot be simply uprooted and attempted to apply the 
same principles of urban transportation to rural areas. 

On the other hand, the evolution of the energy crisis, our problems 
with air pollution and some problems we are having with land use 
development, what the basic agricultural land of the country is being 
used for have accelerated of late and we find that in discussions over 
energy, in discussions over agriculture, and in discussions about land 
use planning and air pollution, that transportation, how our trans- 
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port at ion, how our transportation system operates had become a 
very basic concern of people that are trying to solve those problems 
as well. 

This committee is working on the Clean Air Act. It is very well 
aware of the problems in urban areas regarding the automobile. 

The Agriculture Committee is very much aware of the problems 
in grain shipments that we are having with the railroads being in 
the shape they are and the necessity for the Corps of Engineers to 
do some type of revitalisation work on the inland waterways it has 
built. 

But these does not seem to be any coordination on the Federal 
branch as to how sol ving a problem of one mode is going to affect the 
operation of another. 

We have built an enormous Interstate Highway System without 
really looking at what it would do to our railroad system. 

We have built an enormous system of airports without deter¬ 
mining how that in turn would affect passenger movement long 
distance on highways and long distance on rails. 

So we are faced with a situation where we are aware that in some 
cases the local governments arc t he ones that should be making the 
decisions and in other eases the Federal Government simply by the 
nature of the impact that transportation has on all aspects of our 
society, economic, environmental, and energy, that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Is going to have to take a very dose look at what it is the 
States and local areas are doing. 

We don't think that this can be solved by an either/or situation. 
We think there has to be a mix between what the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should say to local communities regarding how they develop 
their transportation system, but at the same time the local commu¬ 
nities to have sufficient flexibility so that the transportation system 
can reflect what their local needs" are. 

We suggest that the proper way in which this mix be split up is 
for the federal Government to set forth what the goals of a trans¬ 
portation system should be, and then give to the local communities 
the necessary flexibility for them to solve their transportation prob 
lems within the confines of the goals. 

This approach is very similar to the one that the Senate and this 
committee evolved in attempting to deal with the pollution as a result 
of automobiles. 

We did not say to the automobile manufacturers you must design 
this type of engine or that type of engine. Rather, we attempted to 
give them a goal and said you fellows can decide how you want to 
meet this goal, but we are setting the goat. 

We think it is appropriate to look at transportation in the same 
manner. 

Given this we think there are four basic things that need to be looked 
at in the highway program. The first one is financing. 

We don't believe that the highway trust fund is a useful device 
for financing transportation anymore. There are two basic reasons for 
this. First of all T since its inception in 1956 , there has been a growing 
realization that both the cost and benefits of transportation are 
economically indivisible. You cannot provide an interstate system of 
highways which benefits only the people that use it because the benefits 
go throughout the society. 
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If the Interstate Highway System is the most efficient method of 
moving people and goods, the cost of transportation for evervt>ody is 
diminished. The benefits are the same to everybody who uses it. 

Similarly, the side effects, the costs involved in constructing it do 
not solely derive from the gasoline taxes that go into it. There are 
costs which are intangible, in which you cannot put a cents per gallon 
tax on, that are, nevertheless, costs to the society. 

The only rationale, really, for the trust fund, is one that says that 
we think that it is such a priority that the Interstate System remain to 
be funded with the trust fund that we want to set it aside from the 
normal budgetarv process. 

But since the Federal Government began impounding moneys and 
now that the impoundment process has in a sense been constitutional¬ 
ized by providing Congress a role in determining whether or not the 
executive can or should not withhold funds, there are very much overall 
restraints in a given fiscal year that can be placed on the highway trust 
fund which is the normal business of commerce to do so. 

The administration proposed impoundments, the Congress said no, 
you cannot do it unilaterally. If the Congress had said yes, we agree 
that this is the proper time to hold down that level of spending, then 
you would be placing restraints on the trust fund. 

Since there is no way to divide the costs up, there is no way to 
divide the benefits up, and there is really requirement of a joint 
action to agree, to hold down authorized funds, whether or not the 
trust fund exists, we don't see any real reason for keeping it as a 
separate mechanism of the highway program. 

The second area that we feel that there is great need is to change 
the manner in which transportation planning currently goes on both 
by State and local communities. 

The only way one can coordinate what facilities it wants to build 
and to look at transportation as a whole for its total impact on its 
community and the total goal it is supposed to serve, you have to 
have multimodal coordinated transportation planning. 

Since 1962, it has existed for the urban areas, we suggest time is 
appropriate to expand this planning role to State governments as 
well. The benefits of planning a system and making sure that one 
sticks to that plan or that it allows people interested in determining, 
including elected representatives on both the State and Federal levels, 
what it is our transportation system is going to do in the future so 
that money can be appropriated adequately, Is to be able to look at 
the whole system and you can't look at the whole system if there is 
no plan that says what you intend to do. 

A third problem that we see is in the nature of the w f ay that the 
programs are set up at the current time. We would agree, I think both 
the AAA and ours that there are too many separate categories. 

Having all of these separate categories doesn’t really accomplish 
everything. There are categories that have been set up to answer 
what are perceived to be specific needs. We suggest it is more appro¬ 
priate to meet these needs by establishing a policy that says this is a 
priority and when you get your money, the programs you will submit 
to the Federal Government as to how you are going to spend the 
money shall reflect that priority. 
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If it is a priority of the Federal Government that rural areas should 
begin the extensive reconstruction of both unsafe roads and its bridges, 
it should state that when the States implement this program, priori¬ 
ties should be given to doing just that task. 

Similarly, we believe that the trend toward integration of the uses 
to which 'Federal, rural, and urban funds can be extended beyond 
that which was contained in the 1973 Federal Highway Act. 

We agree with the administration's position that the rural areas 
must begin to look at some feasible alternatives that exist in terms of 
public transportation for their communities. 

We are not suggesting here that what is typically thought of as 
public mass transportation, the kind of thing that is being built in 
Washington, the kind of thing you can use in a city of 150,000 is 
necessarily that answer. 

On the other hand, we believe that not allowing the localities who 
are recipients of that money to attempt to solve the problem in a 
manner other than what has been historically the way to do it is an 
appropriate method of doing so. We are particularly struck by the 
number of rural, the number of Representatives in Congress who 
represent basic rural constituencies have said during recent energy 
debates, particularly over in the House side, we can't raise the price 
of gasoline because our people in rural communities have no alternative 
to using the automobile. 

We suggest that the time has come to look for such alternatives 
because in the long run, we feel that the energy crisis will dictate that 
such alternatives be put into place. 

Finally, one area that we lliink needs looking at is the question of 
intergovernmental rchtlions amongst the various partners In the 
highway program. 

As I said earlier, the Federal role is being misapplied. It has to go 
toward establishing goals and assuring that the people who implement 
the program are working to meet those goals. We feel that the State 
must be responsible on a multimodal basis for all transportation 
within that State, not separate agencies to achieve the same basic end. 

Thirdly, we believe that urban areas have long in the past demon¬ 
strated trie capability to take care of their own problems. We think 
that the provisions that currently only provide for passthrough of 
urban funds to urban areas of over $200,000 ought to be—I am sorrv. 
I got that backward. The funds that are now only earmarked should 
be passed through. 

The cities of this country for a long time had to rely on themselves 
and money from the State governments in order to implement the 
mass transit system they had going. 

They have shown they can implement and maintain highway pro¬ 
grams. We think that Federal money is no different from State money 
in that regard, and that they ought to be able to be given the chance 
to make their own decisions. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Mr. Arrow, 

You may know that I referred to you this morning. Were you here 
or someone for you? 

Mr. Arrow. No, I was not, 

[Mr. Arrow’s prepared statement follows:] 
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StJirsMnt of 

Leonard arrow 
Direr Car 

Highway AcCiPB Coalition 
Concerning 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN TRANSPORTATION 
Before the 

Subcomittee on Transportation 
Senate public Works Committee 
July 24, 1975 

Hr. Chairman end Humber# of the Comic tee: 

I An Leonard Arrou. Director of the Highway Action eo«lltlon. 

TTio Coalition Is an analgnn of national environmental group* and local 
citizen group* all concerned with Federal transportation policy and 
Ita Impact upon our aociaty. We appreciate this opportunity to 
testify before you today. 

The subject of today's hearings, The Federal Role in Transportation, 
even when placed within the con tost of the Federal-Aid Highway program, 
is one which has neither a definable scope nor an easy solution to the 
oyriad problem U seeks to address* Yet wo are pleased that the Comaittee 
is dealing with this question for we believe the United States ha# 
reached a critical Juncture in the historical path of its transportation 
development. 

During its history, the U.5, has constructed, and now operates 
one of the world's most complex transportation ay*teas. Today, however, 
we find that several critical parts of our transportation system are 
malfunctioning. Urban comuters complain of congested highways and 
inadequate public mans transit; rural cosnunttles complain of unsafe 
roads, shortages of railroad grain cars, and nonexistent public transit; 
our airlines are financially distressed and a huge bloc of our railroad 
system is bankrupt* 

One finds several common themes while looking through the broad 
range of solutions, before this and other Committees of Congress, for 
solving our various transportation problem*. First among these Is that 
thera is no coordinated Federal approach to tranapor tat loti development; 



second, the Federal government Is making decisions in areas of transportation 
it ought not to be Involved In; and third, the lapset of transportation 
upon the econoalc, environmental and energy conservation policies of the 
country is so extensive as to bring transportation policy directly into 
the debate on thoso Issues. 

These three themes, echoed by an uncommonly broad range of 
organized Interests, serve to illustrate what we believe to be the basic 
dllesaui this committee confronts in attempting to determine the appropriate 
Federal role In the highway program — the paradox between two basic realities 
of transportation. 

On the one hand, it Is generally recognized that no two geographic 
areas have the same transportation needs. The type of transportation system 
a given coonunlty or geographic region selects is, after all, a basic 
developmental decision. For example, the lack of a navigable waterway- 
may proclude a coranunlty from economically producing bulk commodities 
or requiring that it develop a susbstltute transport mode. Similarly, 
a community wishing to broaden its manufacturing base must assure prospective 
entrants that transportation facilities are available at competitive 
costs. 

Furthermore, even where communities have the same developmental 
needs, what Is a successful transportation solution in one 
cosnunlty nay not be In another. Topographical constraints, unique 
climates, population diatrlbutIona and existing economic forces all 
combine in different mixes, thus prscludlng certsln types of transportation 
development. Clven this wide diversity of needs and the inability of 
implementing uniform solutions to problems it is both inadvisable and 
Impractical for the Federal government to dictate to any community the 
composition of Its transportation system. 

On tha other hand, it is a basic fact that the type of transportation 
system a nation develops has an enormous impact on its economic, environmental 
and energy goals. In the United States oneneed not look far for examples 
of the Impact of our transportation system. In s time of energy shortages, 
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vo find that transportation is the Ur|Wt a ingle end uso 0 f energy 
consumption in the country* Twenty-five percent of our tot*! energy uoe 
li for transportation* with forty percent of that going into automobile 
gasoline tanka* Many of our nation'* cities suffer from serious health 
hazards generated in part from the pollutants produced by the internal 
combustion engine* of our automobiles. Our economy in suffering from a 
debilitating inflation, an inflation aided by the grossly Inefficient 
operating characteristic* of segments of regulated transportation. Given 
this broad and deep impact transportation has on our society it is both 
necessary end desirable for the Federal government to be actively Involved 
in the development of our transportation system* 

The parade* lies in the need for both local communities and the 
Federal government to be making transportation decisions. This is the 
paradox vith which the Committee must coiac to terms* 

Unfortunately, the most coomon manner of approaching the solution 
to this paradox is to view it as an either/or situation, i.c., deciding 
whether the benefits of local control outweigh the benefits of federal 
interest, and implementing a policy which presume* the superiority of one 
over the other- It is, however, our belief that there 1* another 
approach to resolving the paradox, one which recognises both the necessity 
of local control over transportation decisionmaking an d the need for a 
significant amount of Federal over.ight over the use to which transportation 
monies ore put. 

In essence, our idea of the Federal role is one of implementing 
a transportation policy which doe* not dictate to comuni ties vhat they 
should do, but rather preclude* them from developing transportation in 
a manner detrimental to other national poiicie*. We believe that state* 
and local governments must prove to the Federal government that what they 
plan to do will not adversely impact other Federal and state program*. 

We believe that this policy would allow the Federal government to Insure 
that our transportation system la developed in line with national pollciea 
while still allowing local and statu government* the flexibility to make 
transportation decision* consistent with locally determined needs and 


desirea* 
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I should nake clear at this point that the Highway Action Coalition 
believes that a transportation system cannot be viewed through Its modal 
components. Unlike the laws of physics and mathematics, a transportation 
system neither equals the sum of Its parts nor does every action have 
an equal and opposite reaction on it. In transportation the same effect 
can be felt from different stimuli, l.e., traffic diversions from mode 
A to B can be a result of 1) underdevelopment of A; 2) excess capacity of 
B or 3) a combination of both. At best, with a clearly enunciated policy, 
and coordination of each mode, a government may try to develop the transportation 
system It wants by acting on one stimulus or snother, thereby effecting 
changes with s minimum of disruption* 

The U.S., however, has neither a clearly anunclatcd policy, nor 
a mechanism for implementing one — If It existed ~ In a coordinated fashion. 
Rather, our decisions are the responsibilities of several agencies And 
their subsidiary components, each acting with a different mandate, with 
different budgets, and most importantly with different perceptions of the 
Job to be done. 

In American history, the role of government has been to spur the 
development of new''-w.Wts of transportation as their benefits and applications 
became obvious. In the days of the steamboat, we built canals; when the 
locomotive was proven, massive lend grants and other subsidies were given 
to aid the building of railroads; as the automobile and truck became a 
force, we built highways; and as the airplane grew its wings, we built 
airports. By their history of developing a transportation system by 
developing Its modes, all levels of African government have become 
trapped — trapped because their concentration on modes has left them 
blind to the Impacts and needs of sn entire system, a system composed of 
separate but Inextricably linked modes. Government failed to recognise 
that a policy designed to cure the problems of one mode could have a 
disastrous impact on the very existence of another. 

Thus, while constructing an enormous system of highways, we ignored 
the Impact that program would have on Intercity rail and urban public 
transit; regulatory agencies alter the structures of whole transportation 
Industries without regard to what their decisions will mean to federal 
capital Investment; snd capital Investments can be made by one transportation 
—agency r-oe its constituent node,-wlthoot regard to-its-impact- on-another;- 
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The runic has been to provide huge systems of mil typea, all of which 
mtt malfunctioning, end All of which ere not serving the needs to which 
they are best suited, 

All of this Is e natural result of a lack of ■ transportation 
policy, and more important, the failure of government to derive a 
mechanism to Implement that policy. We feel that Congress must begin 
what promises to he a long and difficult task of enunciating both a policy 
and a mechanism by which it can be implemented. 

In enunciating a transportation policy. Congress should not 
merely set forth a series of statements directing the Department of 
transportation to insure the achievement of certain goals, E*is ting 
statutes are rife with such sections of law, sections which state a policy 
or direct a federal functionary to produce one — all to no avail. In 
fact, given the complexity and breadth of our transportation problems, 
if is doubtful that any single section of law could encompass or adequately 
explain a coherent policy. The appropriate place to state a policy is 
In that section of the law where Its implementation can be achieved. If, 
for example, the Secretary is required to approve a yearly program of 
projects. Congress could set policy by requiring that certain types 
of projects are to be given priority over others. Similarly, rather than 
merely providing that transportation plans be approved by the Secretary, 
Congress should set forth the conditions under which a plan can be approved. 
Thus, rather than engaging in legislative exhortation. Congress would 
make f u.1 iffllncnt of policy a requirement for federal funds •— rather than 
adding another layer of rhethoric. Congress should seek to force action, 

With these two factors in mind — that Congress should enunciate 
a policy which the Federal government should be responsible for implementing 
the Coalition believes that four nechanlsms of the highway program need 
to he altered. They are: 

1) Financing 

2) Planning 

3) Program integration and consolidation 

4) Intergovernmental Relations 



FINANCING 
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The Highway Trust Fund hs* been the piece de resistance of 
Congressional "sacred cows" for the past two decades. Initially created 
as a method of overcoming resistance (by Congress) to spending $21 billion 
to build an Interstate Highway System, Its financial power and the myth 
of Its fiscal "pay as you go" Integrity have grown. Yet, today given vast 
changes In government budgeting practices, and a recognition that trans¬ 
portation Is both used by and affects all citizens of the society — 
not Just the "highway user," — It is a glaring anachronism. 

Transportation costs and benefits are Indivisible public goods: 
that Is, transportation costs and benefits are not merely accrued to or 
paid by the direct user, but by the society as a whole. One can live 
In a city, never drive a car, yet still be subject to the air pollution 
generated by an automobile-dominated transportation system. Similarly, 
despite the rhethorlc of the trucking industry, trucks don't pay taxes, 
people do. Every cent paid by motor carriers from the so called "user 
tax," ultimately finds Itself computed Into the prices of cosmodltles 
carried. 

The Idea that transportation Is an Indivisible public good Is 
hardly a radical one. Transportation Is essential to the econmic 
viability of every society. Its costs and development shape economic 
systems In myriad ways. If the system Is efficient — that is, If Its 
benefits exceed Its costs — then the society as s whole benefits. If, 
however, Its costs to the society exceed Its benefits, the society as a 
whole suffers. This is the basic precept of sny text on the economics 
of transportation, yet despite this, we continue to debate the proposition 
that only the transportation "user" pays for transportation, therefore 
any tax on "user products" ought to go for funding transportation. The 
logical corollary to this notion of user taxes is, that taxes on cigarettes 
should be used to promote sinking, and that taxes on alcohol ought to 
promote drinking. 
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. Another rationale For the existence of trust funds is th.it the 
Importance of the program Is *ueb that it should be removed from ordinary 
budgetary processes, While such an Idea may have had validity in 1956* 
federal budget practices have changed! drastically since that time. With 
the advent of the Budget Control Act of 197*, the previous practice of 
impoundneot* — one used in the past to limit expenditures from the 
Highway Trust Fund by Administrative action alone — has been ritualised 
into the dual action of the Executive and Congress. Congress Bay now 
limit the expenditures and *o may the Executive, with Congressional 
agreement* The trust fund, in reality li very ouch subject to overall 
restraint* on its expenditure*. 

The only apparent value of the trust fund is to protect the 
type of transportation mode that can be developed by the trust fund, 
leaving it Intact merely assures that it will continue to develop 
enormous aurpluses, particularly if restraints are placed on overall 
spending limits — aurpluses which would otherwise be valuable for 
relieving other pressing social needs* 

The Administration 1 # bill recognizes the basic validity of this 
argument. In that it would redistribute approximately half of the trust 
fund’s income to other government treasuries <3c of the gas tax). The 
administration has sought, however, to retain half the trust fund for 
the purpose of completing and indefinntely maintaining the Interstate 
System, in part on the grounds that this i* the only system in Which there 
is a "Federal Interest/’ and that it Is of sufficient import to be given 
priority in construction. 

We know of no legislative proposal which seeks to prevent the 
expeditious completion of the Interstate System, and no Congressional 
disapproval of that goal. Given that, wo see no reason why the Interstate 
System needs to be protected by a trust fund. From whom is it being 
protected? 

We agree with the proposal of Senators Kennedy and Wetcker, as 
embodied in 5- 1300, that the Highway Trust Fund has outlived its usefunnsss 
and ought to be abolished. 
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One of Che nose often overlooked aspects of our current transportation 
dilemma la the lack of a coherent planning process. We feel that such 
a process Is overdue, both because it Injects Into the transportation 
declalonsiaklng process a basis on which to Judge the long term Impacts 
that currently proposed projects will have upon future transportation 
needs and problems, and because It would provide the Federal government 
with a mechanism by which to judge the long term Impacts of proposed 
state and local transportation developments. 

The major transportation planning sections of law that exist In 
the highway and urban mass transit statutes are based upon the 1962 
Federal Aid Highway Act's requirement that metropolitan areas develop 
comprehensive transportation plans as a prerequisite for funding. Ue 
suggest that such a prerequisite must also be established for states, and 
that the Federal government must evaluate those plans to determine whother 
or not they are In compliance with other governmental policies affected 
by transportation. 

Ue believe that the need for comprehensive, coordinated planning 
in the transportation aroiJV been well Illustrated by the chaos which Is 
resulting from the lack of It. It Is a lack of coordinated planning 
which right now allows the government to consider restructuring the 
bankrupt Northeast railroads without looking at the effect traffic 
diversion from rails will have upon the highway system. It Is a lack 
of coordinated planning that permitted states to use highways as a 
method for relieving congestion In our Aajor urban areas — congestion 
which, despite the enormous expenditures made on urban highways, has not 
been alleviated. It Is a lack of coordinated planning which causes. In 
part, the shortages of rail cars for moving grain from our areas to 

their distribution points. 

Ue suggest It Is appropriate that Congress require states to 
develop statewide planning capacity and statewide transportation plans 
which can and should be reviewed by state leglslst w*#> and the Secretary 
of Transportation for the purpose of assuring consistency between what 
a state transportation agency plans and what the public (through Its 
elected representatives) desires. 
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A* regards *«c of the criteria on which the Federal government 
should base Its approval of the plans, we believe that four areas of 
concern are critical: safety, energy conservation, environmental protection 
and consistency with conunlty development plans derived under the 
Housing Act of 197*. 

PROGRAM INTEGRATION AMD CONSOLIDATION 

A Federal mandate that State and local eoamunltles develop 
comprehensive transportation plans, will however, be a useless exercise 
unless the Federal government concurrently eliminates its practice of 
distributing monies for that plan's implementation by modes. In short, 
vc believe it Is a prerequisite of implementing a coordinated transportation 
plan that money bo distributed without dictating that It can only be used 
for one mode. 

In order for coordinated transportation planning to work, modal 
biases that result from unequal funding of what are essentially competing 
modes must be eliminated. Failure to do bo wilt ultimately destroy any 
attempt at coordinating planning since different amounts of money and 
different funding mechanlsmn will ultimately bias project selection. 

This point is definitively Illustrated by our last decade 1 ! 
experience with transportation planning. As noted before,the requirement 
for an urbanUcd area to develop a comprehensive transportation plan as 
a prerequisite to obtaining federal highway funds was added to the highway 
code In 1962. It la also now a requirement of the Urban Kase Transportation 
Act. However, the planning mechanism, while intact, has not altered the 
basic nature of our urban transportation systems. We believe that the 
fault does not lie with the planning mechanism or goal, but rather results 
from the segregated manner In which transportation funds are distributed. 

We suggest that no transportation plan, no matter what its goal, can work 
when the decision of what to build la biased by the funding process. The 
bias of unequal funding and asperate funding mechanisms works to insure 
that a comprehensive plan will not be realised and that element* of the 
total plan which rely on mode* for which money la not available (or is 
available only with ■ greater comitment of local funds) will not be built. 
Such a bias serves to frustrate the traffic intent of that plan. 


51-412 O- TS - pU2 - it 
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Ue Win-vc that n central clement lit the Federal government** 
attempt to curi! our tr.inspor tat ion problem must be the distribution of 
transportation money aw tr anspnr tot lo ti money . Only by doing so can the 
Inherent bins created by separate and unequal fund lug iMThonlsata be 
removed. 

Confess has already begun this tank. The 1971 Federal Aid Highway 
Act Included provision* which allow local conmuinitleu to construct mnnn 
transit facilities with monies previously dedicated to highway construction 
on urban system projects and through the "Interstate Transfer' 1 clause. It 
Is now time to continue this trend by providing rural communities with this 
opt Ion . 

Both rite Administration and the Kennedy^Hloicker proposals contain 
provisions which would expand transportation flexibility to rural areas. 

In doing so, both proposals would allow rural areas to use part of their 
fvHicy for the cost of operatin'? Such public tranuportiiE ion facilities. 
However, only the Kennedy-Weirkcr bill would allow urban!red irea* tu 
similarly use their funds for operating subsidies. We far prefer, tor 
this and other reasons, the approach taken by Senators Kennedy and Welekcr. 

One additional aspect of the Kennedy-Veicker bill which deserves 
attention is a requirement that programs under the Urban Mass Transportation. 
Act be coordinated with any regulations under the Highway Act which 
deal with iMsa transit. Wo foul tlwt ibis Is nccoHSary to In jure that 
any regulations Issued by IK IT to cuv*r these activities are consistent 
with eseh other in order to prevent separate nr unequal at chant*** 
for funding. Wp urge the Committee to adopt such language In its wornInn 
of the lefttalniton. 

Another arcs of the current highway program that we fco( needs 
attention is the proliferation of pro]?ran** 

Kwent highway actu have spawned all sorts of new construction 
programs, programs which litmre that snuiey will he r.pent In an extremely 
fragmental ra. inner. Included In these programs are "Priority Prl«wrleR, w 
tlu ao called junior interstate program; "Economic nevrlspmut Cr.^tli 
Center Hlglivay * ; and re^.rStable eiwsigh for a gowriavent that develops 
highways by one program for M i»ff System ttna'lu." The 

proliferation of thssr syitems arm-, directly relate.! to the avail iMlity 
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of surpiusses In the Highway Trust Fund. 

We believe Congress should eliminate virtually all of these 
special program*. Xf the Congress wants to decree that certain types 
of roads are to be given priority, it ought to do so directly through 
the mechanisms by which projects are approved and not by merely adding 
another category to the existing budget. Adding categories serves no 
real purpose except to obfuscate the program, and confuse the public. 

We support provisions In both the Administration and the Kcnnedy- 
Welcker proposals establishing three basic systesis: the Interstate System, 
which is left intact; the Rural System, primarily a combination of the 
existing Primary and Secondary Systems and all other rurally oriented 
programs; and the Urban System, for all transportation within urbanised 
areas. 


I NT rafJOV FRXMFNTAL RKMT10MS 

In order for a comprehensive Federal transportation policy to 
succeed, it must be able to be Implemented by state as well as Federal 
agencies. Two aspects of the current highway program do not lend 
themselves to such changes. 

First, the highway statutes rely for implament.it ion on state 
highway departments, both as project planners and selectors. Single 
purpose agencies cannot implement multi-purpose plans. Thus we believe that 
states, as a condition for receiving Federal funds, should have stats 
transportation agencies responsible for transportation planning on a statewide basis. 

Second, under current law, urbanised areas ore responsible for 
the development of comprehensive transportation plans. They are not, 
however, given the authority to do project selection, i.e., they do not 
control the money. Although the 1971 Federal Aid Highway Act "earmarked” 
a percentage of funds for urbanized areas with a population of 200,000 
or more, the control still resides with the state highway departments. 

In the area of project selection, where local decisionmaking 
is most appropriate for transportation purposes, we find that the need 
for local control is being igooreo. Here we believe Is where the 
concept that the government closest to the problem is the nna best suited to 
deal with It, le most applicable. The Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration has traditionally dealt with specially created and locally 
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responsible transportaEion agencies, while the highway code has given 
primary responsibility to state highway departments. However , the 
concept that urban area need', should, or adequately can, be served by 
state highway departments Is outmoded, 

We believe that urban!xed areas must be given the authority to 
plan and Implement their own transportation system. In this regard, 
urbanized areas should be allowed to develop plana for Inclusion into 
statewide plans without the state being able to modify them unilaterally, 
and that money previously earmarked for urban areas be "passed through” 
to them. Mechanisms For accomplishing this are contained in the Kennedy* 
Welcker proposal and we urge the Committee to adopt them. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to say that the Coalition recognizes 
that much of what we feel desirable for rectifying our national transpor¬ 
tation problems Involves res true ting many basic parts of the highway 
program. We do not expect that our transportation problems can bo 
solved overnight, and we welcome every opportunity to assist the 
committee in its deliberations. However, we do believe that there la 
a job to be done, and that the job is to begin the establishment of 
a national transportation program which Is guided by enunciated policies, 
and is impiomented by Federal agencies with the mandate of assuring 
our country gets the transportation service it needs. urge, therefore 
that you undertake a reexamination of the Federal highway program with 
the thought that it Is really a FedoraL transportation program, and hope 
that you are willing to make it truly a mechanism for providing transportation. 
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Senator Randolph. Mr. Koltnow? 

STATEMENT OF PETER G. KOLTNOW, PRESIDENT, HIGHWAY USERS 

FEDERATION 

Mr. Koltnow, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Peter G. Koltnow, president of the Highway 
Users Federation, With me today is the director of our Transportation 
Development Division; and Steve O’Toole, of our public information 
staff. 

We have a longer statement which has been submitted for the record, 
I will stick to a shorter one. 

The subject of this panel—the Federal role in the high way program— 
involves t hree questions, as we see it. 

First: Is there a need for a continuing highway program? 

Second: What is the role of the Federal Government in such a 
program? And, 

Third: How can the Federal role best be carried out at this time in 
American transportation history. 

To the first question p our members—users and suppliers of highway 
transportation in the United States—answer an emphatic “yes.” 

In just 15 years-— by 1990—there will be 161 million drivers—around 
35 million more than today, although there will be a dip and has been a 
dip in auto travel between now and then. 

Senator Domenici. Might I stop the witness? 

Senator Randolph. Yes, 

Senator Domenici. What is going to be the new fuel availability by 
1990 that is going to make us reach your prediction? 

Mr. Koltnow", It is our hope, Senator Domenici, that both the 
Outer Continental Shelf and the bringing in of the North Shore will 
have provided us with substantial new domestic fuel supplies by that 
time. Also, as I have noted here, improved vehicle efficiency will also 
be a substantial factor by 1990. 

However, prior to that time, we do see a substantial drop, especially 
in the short term, in automobile vehicle miles of travel. Some of that 
is already taking place. We think it will continue for a period of time. 

Senator Domenici. Are you assuming we are going to stop using 
petroleum based products for other things and use them all for auto¬ 
mobiles in this prediction of yours? 

Mr* Koltnow. Certainly not. 

Senator Domenici, IIow long do you think we are going to have 
petroleum based products for human consumption based on the present 
growth and use? Are you either pessimistic or the optimistic, or do you 
think there is no end to it? 

Mr. Koltnow, I think clearly there is an end. I am not a petroleum 
expert. The material I have seen indicates that there is an end ulti¬ 
mately to petroleum supplies, I can't say where that end is. 

My impression is that our energy needs in this country will continue 
to be met substantially by petroleum for the remainder of this century. 
Every estimate I have seen from all sources, both government and 
private, indicate that. 

We heartily support all of those steps which have real potential 
for reducing our reliance on petroleum over the long haul and which 
will make the best use of the petroleum we have in the short and 
medium term. 
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Senator Domenici* I yield. 

Senator Stafford* I just want to inquire at this point, also* if your 
predictions on the use of automobile fuels in the future takes into 
consideration the fact that our geological experts have estimated, I 
think, something like a 400 percent reduction in recoverable oil in the 
Continental Shelf of the United States from estimates of 2 or 3 years 
ago. Has that been taken into consideration? 

Mr* Koltnow. We are certainly aware of the fact that the estimates 
of the Outer Continental Shelf reserves fluctuate, both up and down* 

Senator Stafford* In the last 3 years it has been down. 

Mr. Koltnow* That is correct. We see, however, in the near future, 
no ability to move away substantially from oil dependency. 

Senator Stafford* I don't suppose it would be possible to predict— 
and I wouldn't really a*sk you to—what the impact of another embargo 
would be on the future consumption of oil* 

Mr. Koltnow. I would hate to think of what that is, Senator 
Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. \ won't ask you. I yield, also* 

Senator Domenici, I have been a staunch supporter of highway 
construction. I am not the least bit reluctant to tell you that 1 think 
your introductory paragraph wherein you justify that program by 
predicting the accelerated use of automobiles and consumption of fuel 
for individual mobility is not needed at all to justify the huge demands 
placed upon the trust fund* 

I don't think we need those kinds of predictions because they are 
not going to be true. If they are, we are a very, very shortsighted 
group of people. However we need the expenditures for the highways 
without those kind of predictions* 

When I come back, we can talk about it some more. 

I was hoping you were going to say maybe we would have an alter¬ 
nate source of energy for individual mobility* That is why I originally 
asked the question, but presumably you think it vcould be gasoline or 
diesel fuel in the quantities you have discussed. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very' much, Senator. 

Will you continue, please? 

Mr. Koltnow. Yes. 

By 1990, fuel Availability anti improved vehicle efficiency should 
permit an increase in mo tor vehicle transportation to the level pre¬ 
dicted in the 1972 National Highway Needs Report—that is, to around 
600 billion more miles a year than now. 

Not only our growing population, but our lifestyle points to such 
an increase. Most Americans prefer and are committed to low density 
living* Most industry and much retail trade are committed to widely 
scattered sites, served only by rubber tired transportation. 

Best estimates are that, by 1990, our central cities will have grown 
6 percent over 1970, but suburban populations will have doubled. 
Americans cannot he forced into a high density mold in order to he¬ 
roine less dependent on highway transportation. 

Improved public mass transjmrtation, while needed, is not an 
alternative to highway transportation on any large scale. A U S. 
Department of Transportation rejwirt indicates that if all State and 
urban government proposals for upgrading transit were put into 
effect, at a cost of $61 billion in 1971, transit ridership still would rise 
from 6,2 to only 6.2 percent of all weekday urban passenger trips* 
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What is more, as we all know* the nation is highly dependent on 
truck transport to keep the economy moving in urban ami rural areas 
a tike. Many agricultural commodities are carried entirely by trucks. 
All this adds up to the need for a highway system that will give 
better, safer service than we have today. 

Instead* however, we are permitting our existing roads and streets 
to deteriorate faster than they are being rebuilt; 50 percent faster, 
Federal High way Administrator Tieinann tells ns* 

Obviously, a continuing, strong highway program is urgent in 
the national interest. 

To the second point, we are equally convinced that the Federal 
Government has a vital role in such a program* 

Federal participation is necessary for: 

Leadership in meeting new or urgent needs; 

Nationwide integration of major highways; 

Sufficient road and street improvement in less affluent States; 
Uniform standards for all important routes; and 
Provision for needed highway development projects which require 
larger capital outlays than an individual State or local community 
could accumulate. 

/The national highway partnership of Federal, State and local 
government has been built on Federal financial participation* Now— 
when State ami local resources for highways are strained and un¬ 
certain—that assistance should not be withdrawn or lessened** 

The national interest in all transportation—and certainly in high¬ 
ways—is such that the Federal Government's role in a future highway 
program should be strengthened—not weakened./ 

The remainder of this statement—-and most of the more detailed 
one we have filed—deal with the third question we feel to he involved 
in today’s panel discussion—that Is, how can the Federal Government 
best fulfill its responsibilities* Since the present policy and way of 
operating arc, in general, successful, we are suggesting no radical 
changes—only some important fine tuning* 

The Federal role in integrating major highways remains to he 
carried out with regard to the Interstate System of which K5 percent 
is open to traffic today, but less than a third fully meets today’s 
standards/Because of its importance in binding the Nation together, 
its excellent safety record and the economy and fuel efficiency it 
affords, t he freight, personal movement, the interstate should continue 
to have high national priority. 

The Federal role of equalizing quality of transportation is nowhere 
so clearly needed as in connection with this system. 

We feel t he Federal Government should continue to fund 90 percent 
of the cost of closing the interstate gaps and to participate in the 
reinvestment required to keep it a top quality national system* 

Our studies show that the only Federal share of completing an 
integrated system, including essential upgrading and rehabilitation 
and allowing a 7-percent inflationary factor, would he $5,fi billion 
annually, if done by 19H5; and $4 .k billion, if extended to 1990. 

The interstate saves lives, time, fuel, and operating dollars. A firm 
date for it* completion and realist ic financing should be established* 
Out of thousands of interstate projects, only 29 in lfi States are 
still on the controversial list. They total less than 3IK) miles* Some, 
however, are bottlenecks and some pose serious safety problems. 
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Decisions on these controversial sections should be made promptly, 
as called for by Congress in 1973. Related Department of Trans¬ 
portation regulations have caused delays. Congress should call for 
completion schedules soon, and should prohibit expenditure of inter¬ 
state funds on any section not essential for system continuity and for 
which a schedule is not provided. 

Interstate allocation procedures also should be modified to give 
priority to segments that can be completed quickly and that serve the 
most traffic or have the greatest safety need. 

New legislation also should establish a method and schedule for 
freeing rural interstate roads from tolls, which are a form of double 
taxation. 

In addition to the interstate, other nationally significant roads and 
streets, established in accordance with the J,973_Federal-Aid JHighw&y 
Act—merit continuing Federal aid. The FederaT equalizationroIiTfir 
important here, as is its responsibility to encourage consistent stand¬ 
ards of safety and efficient service for travelers and movers of goods./ 

^ To simplify Federal aid procedures, we urge limiting the number of 
Federal aid categories to live: Interstate; primary, rural and urban; 
rural secondary; urban, and—safety about which we comment 
separately. 

Within each broad category, the States should be allowed to deter¬ 
mine their own priorities. Congress should indicate its general priority 
concerns and the Secretary of Transportation should urge the States 
to give Full consideration to this advice. 

Legislation also should eliminate detailed procedures between the 
Federal Highway Administration and the States. Instead, Federal 
survey teams could serve as judges of the quality of the States highway 
programs, and of their compliance with Federal mandates. 

Passthrough provisions should continue but with more flexibility 
to take into account differences between and within the States. 

Finally, Congress should initiate promptly an analysis of all the 
requirements of various laws, regulations and agency directives which 
bear on highway modernization—including their effects at State and 
local levels. 

/There are now 23 basic steps, plus a number of minor ones, involved 
in bringing a Federal aid project to completion. In addition, the 
National Environmental Policy Act, the Clean Air Act, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act—and many others—all have their own 
requirements, some of which surely could be consolidated or 
streamlined, j 

The Federal Government should continue its leadership role in 
other highway matters; the most important of which is safety. 

A larger Federal commitment to safety would spur States and local 
governments to greater investments on their own. This baa been 
proved by the “402” programs, in which a 1JS percent Federal par¬ 
ticipation has encouraged the States and local governments to more 
than quadruple their own investment in less than 10 years. An in¬ 
crease of Federal funding for safety of about 10 percent per year 
through 1980 is strongly recommended. 

Present highway safety program standards also should be revised to 
emphasize activities with potentially greater payoff, and short- and 
long-term goals and objectives should be established in every program 
area. 
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Particularly, as a key to the future, we urge that Federal aid for 
safety manpower training be continued and expanded. 

Of all traffic safety measures, the one whose effectiveness is best 
documented is the improvement of highway facilities. In 1973, 
Congress authorized for a 3-year period, an average annual funding of 
$383.3 million for six categories of safety-related projects. 

We recommend that these be combined in a single program to give 
safety greater prominence. We further recommend that longer term 
funding be assured. 

Other areas where Federal leadership should be strengthened are 
research—and traffic management. Both can lead to greater service, 
safety and energy-efficiency from existing roads and streets. 

As for research, more Federal administrative direction, and limited 
but stable funding to develop safety techniques and highway design 
improvements, should be emphasized. Intermodal research funding 
also should be established to find better solutions to urban problems. 

Federal leadership and funding also are needed for demonstration 
programs that will help bring about better traffic management, 
increase cooperation between public and private agencies to further 
ride sharing and other means of improving traffic flow. Coordination 
of all Federal activities in the traffic management area would increase 
efficiency and productivity. 

An essential part of the total Federal responsibility we have been 
discussing is, of course, financial. 

^ We strongly recommend the continuation of the Highway Trust 
Fund as a source of funding only for Federal-aid, highway related 

E rograms. Because the need is so great, the fund's full income should 
e authorized and used as rapidly as available. 

The trust fund permits the long range systematic planning urgently 
required to make our highways safe and adequate to our present and 
future needs. Advance contract authority is essential to sound plan¬ 
ning and management of multiyear public works programs. 

Should Congress change the financing basis for the highway pro¬ 
gram—and we don't suggest that it should—it will be vital to assure 
that long range financial planning is not sacrificed at the same time. 

Senator Randolph. We are in the process, as you know, of a 
rollcall. I have about 4 minutes. I am fast on my feet, you will under¬ 
stand, and I will make it there. 1 think that the other gentlemen will 
return momentarily and then we can continue. 

Placing it in context at a later period, I think Ric, you mi^ht talk 
for the record with Mr. Arrow filling him in on what went on this morn¬ 
ing as if I were asking the questions. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Arrow, this morning we addressed questions to 
Mr. Ritchie and had him respond to your testimony in which you 
indicated that although the urbanized area was responsible for devel¬ 
opment of comprehensive transportation planning, that often it is not 
given the authority to select projects because tne State transporta¬ 
tion agencies actually control the purse strings. 

I want to clarify one thing. It was the committee's intent under 
section 105 of title 23, subsection (d), that such projects be selected 
by the appropriate local officials with the concurrence of the State 
transpostation agency. 
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Mr. Arrow. We lmve seen the phrase “with the concurrence” 
o|>erates both in that subsection and with 134 and we don’t believe 
that it is operating in the manner that it should be. 

Mr. Fenton, ^es. You are saying the intent not being earned out 
by administrative design? 

Mr. Arrow. I would say the statute really isn’t being carried out 
if its intent isn’t being carried out. It is our position that if they don’t 
control the purse strings that it is easier for them to he able to actually 
select the projects, if they control the purse strings and if it is con¬ 
trolled, we have a perfect example out here in Arlington. 

Mr. Fenton. I/o any of you other gentlemen care to comment? 
Since everybody has testified, we will go to the questioning of the 
various panel members. 

Mr. Cianchette, we will start with you. Most of the witnesses’ 
testimony this morning and again this afternoon, seems to agree 
that the proper level of funding for the completion of the Interstate 
System would he about $5 billion per year. 

Yet, the administration has proposed for the fiscal year 1977 through 
19K0 an average annual program level of about $3.4 billion. 

My question is: If we add a 7 percent inflation factor, do you feel 
that the $3.4 billion program for the interstate system will finish that 
system hv 19K5, which the administration suggested, or will the 
program be continued indefinitely because of that inflation factor, 
which will probably remain a constant? 

Mr. Cianchette. I think the projection that our association has 
made is that at the funding level in the administration’s bill the 
interstate would not be complete and we had a chart with various 
levels of inflation. I think at tne 7-percent rate it would be about 1990 
before it could be completed at that level of funding. 

Senator Stafford. Does anybody else wish to comment? Mr. 
Arrow? 

Mr. Arrow. I would like to suggest that there is one thing that has 
always fascinated me about recommendations for specific programs. 

I would like to suggest that it is perhaps more appropriate to deter¬ 
mine what priorities exist first, what the overall budget should be and 
then work backward from there. 

I really don’t know if $5 billion is appropriate for the interstate 
because Congress has not said what it wants to accomplish first. 

Perhaps the $5 billion would have even if one accepted that figure 
a bigger bang for the buck if we accepted the administration’s idea 
that the major urban parts of the Interstate System which don’t 
really furnish an interstate program, but act as a commuter road be 
half weighted in the apportionment formula. 

Senator Stafford. Thank yon, Mr. Arrow. 

We are convinced that the national need for a strong, integrated 
trans|>ortatioit network would be badly served by efforts to rob Peter 
to pay Paul. W’e believe that user fees, such as those supporting the 
highway trust fund, should have first consideration as a source of 
funding for all transportation programs. 

To the extent that additional public support is justified, whether 
for public mass transit or any other transportation mode, including 
highways, that support should come from general funds. 
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To summarize, in order that the Federal Government ran best 
fulfill its vital role, the Highway Users Federation recommends: 

Prompt completion, upgrading and preservation of the Interstate 
System; 

Continued funding, and coordinated and streamlined policies and 
procedures, for other high priority urban and rural highway improve¬ 
ment ; 

Expanded concern for highway safet y, including emphasis on highest 
payoff activities and on efficient traffic management, and research 
and demonstration programs; and 

Continuation of the highway trust fund as a source of funding only 
for Federal-aid highway-related programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 

^ |Mr. Koltnow's written statement and a letter from the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association relative to Mr. Koltnow’s 
statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF PETER G. KOLTNOW 
PRESIDENT 

HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION 
‘ BEFORE THE 

TRANSPORTATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


July 24, 1975 
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HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION ^ \J 

4 

for Safety and Mobility - . A 


OFFCt DT THt Pftf&jOCHT 


July 24, 1975 


The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation 

Committee on Public Works 

United States Senate 

Washington, D. C* 20510 

Dear Mr* Chairman: ~- 

Attached is our complete statement for the Subcommittee's 
hearing today on "The Federal Role in the Highway Program." 

For the record, the Highway Users Federation is a non^ 
profit business league composed of more than 600 businesses 
and industry associations. We have affiliated highway user 
organizations in every state and 35 major metropolitan areas. 
Our member groups and their affiliates — including food pro¬ 
ducers, rural letter carriers, shippers, motor vehicle manu¬ 
facturers and dealers, insurance companies, banks, major 
passenger car, truck and bus organizations, news media, and 
petroleum, rubber and other industries directly dependent on 
good transportation — represent millions of Americans. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present our 
views. 

/ 

Sincerely, 


Peter G. Koltnow 



Attachment 
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FOREWORD 

The Congress of the United States declared its National Trans¬ 
portation Policy 35 years ago, in the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1940, when it stated the intent * * , * to promote safe, adequate, 
economical and efficient service and foster sound economic condi¬ 
tions in transportation," This includes all transportation modes. 

The Highway Users Federation believes this is a wise policy. 

The Federal interest should extend to the total transportation sys¬ 
tem — because of its economic and social significance, contributions 
to national defense, and because of its tremendous needs. 

The Federation is aware of the benefit and needs of all ground 
transportation. Our primary interest, however, is in highway trans¬ 
portation — by far the largest part of the total system — and the 
-subject of these hearings. Our comments, therefore, will be confined 
to highway transportation. 




EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The importance of the Federal role in highway transportation 
in cooperation with state and local effort is clear and certain. 
Federal leadership and incentives are essential to achieve reasonably 
equal opportunities for safe mobility among the citizens of all 
states, and efficient, economical movement of goods throughout the 
nation. Federal leadership and participation makes possible 
nationwide integration of major highways; sufficient road and street 
improvement in less affluent states; uniform standards for all 
important routes, and provision for needed highway development 
projects which require larger capital outlays than the states and 
local communities could be expected to provide. 

In large part, we believe the Federal government has fulfilled 
its role well in recent years. We see nothing in present conditions 
to justify major departure from a proven, successful policy and way 
of operating. Indeed, the only large change we see is the greater 
necessity for Federal leadership and assistance in these times when 
road and street needs are high, and state and local resources for 
highways are strained and uncertain. 

So that the Federal government can continue to fulfill its vital 
role successfully in such times, we urge the Congress to enact a 
highway program which clearly defines the following Federal respon¬ 
sibilities: 

-- prompt completion, upgrading and preservation 
of the Interstate System, 

— continued funding for high priority urban and 
rural highway improvement. 
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— expanded concern for highway safety, efficient 
traffic management, and research and develop¬ 
ment, 

•— coordinated and streamlined policies and pro¬ 
cedures within the Federal establishment, and 
between the Federal and state and locaL govern¬ 
ments, 

— continuation of the Highway Trust Fund as a source 
of funding only for Federal-aid highway related 
programs* 

The Federation's testimony speaks to these points* 
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The Interstate * 

Congress has declared that the Interstate System is of "primary 
importance to the national defense (and) is essential to the national 
interest » , ,* President franklin D* Roosevelt, In recommending 
the designation of the System in 1944, said, "Its development will 
establish a transcontinental network of modern roads essential to 
the future economic welfare and defense of the Nation," 

With 35 percent of its mileage now open to traffic (although 
less than a third fully meets current standards), the Interstate has 
d^^stroted its ability to save lives and reduce accident costs; 
to lower substantially the cost of moving goods by truck; v and to 
provide essential transportation services for a growing economy* 

Comprising about one percent of the nation's total road mileage, 
the Interstate, when completed, will carry about 20 percent of all 
traffic, with an accident fatality rate two and a half times better 
than conventional highways* If upgraded to planned standards, and if 
properly maintained and operated, the Interstate, according to 
authoritative estimates, will save SI39 billion in costs of fuel, 
accidents and truck transportation during the period 1956-1990, 

These savings will continue from one generation to the next meaning 
the return on investment will be much greater than the cost of the 
System* 

What's more, benefits, in dollars, do not take into account 
values for time saved by motorists and passengers in buses using 
the Interstate, nor do they reflect the social values of lives saved 
or mobility added* Greater convenience, safety and wider social 
horizons for each family undoubtedly are reasons why, in a recent 




Gallup survey, 82 percent of the American people said that work 
should continue on the Interstate at the present rate, or faster. 

The value of Federal leadership is illustrat'd by the fact that 
a single set of standards was established for this entire nationwide 
System which reflected the best knowledge and practice when the Sys¬ 
tem was created, and which has been upgraded from time to time since. 
Futuro upgrading of standards is equally essential so that this im¬ 
portant System may go on benefiting from research and experience. 

In the environmental field, the Interstate program has made 
positive contributions to social and aesthetic values, but of many 
thousands, only 29 projects in 16 states are still on the controversial 
list. They total less than 300 miles in the 42,500-mile System. 

Some, however, are bottlenecks at critical points in urban systems. 
Moreover, these and other unfinished sections of the Interstate, both 
urban and rural, have average fatality rates twice as high as the 
completed sections. 

Final decisions on controversial sections of the Interstate 
should be made promptly, as called for by Congress in 1973. Inter¬ 
pretive regulations by the Department of Transportation have brought 
about delays. These regulations should bo countermanded by Congres¬ 
sional action prohibiting expenditure of Interstate funds on any 
section not essential for System) continuity for which a good faith 
schedule of completion is not established by the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

In all decisions relative to the Interstate, the objective of 
a fully connected and integrated national system) should weigh heavily. 
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Alternate locations or new section® should not be permitted unless 
they are vital to connecting and integrating the established System, 
We recommend that undeveloped segments of the designated System be 
reexamined to assure that they meet all the qualifications of the 
System as a whole, Those that do not should be removed from the 
System and retained solely as Federal-aid Primary routes. 

The estimated total costs of the Interstate have continued to 
rise. The first detailed estimate, in 1959, put the total cost at 
541 billion. By 1972, the figure had zoomed to 576,3 billion, and 
this year's estimate is about 589 billion, 

Much of the higher cost prior to 1972 was attributable to up¬ 
grading of standards, and to changes made in the System itself by 
Congress. Since then, however, inflation has been the dominant 
factor. One fact dramatizes the current problem: 510.5 billion has 
been invested in Interstate projects during the last three years, 
yet the estimated cost of completing the System is practically the 
same as it was three years ago. 

Our studies indicate that the annual Federal share of completing 
an integrated Interstate System under current financing methods, 
including upgrading and rehabilitation and allowing a seven percent 
inflationary factor, would be $5,6 billion if done by 1985, and 
$4.8 billion annually if extended to 1990. 

We strongly urge that Congress establish a firm date for com¬ 
pletion of the System and provide at this tint for continuing 90 
percent Federal financing, with realistic recognition of the effects 
of future inflation. We believe that this national conmutment should 
have first call on revenues in the Highway Trust Fund, 
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At the inception of the Interstate program, Congress provided 
that funds be allocated on an equitable basis which would best pro¬ 
mote the simultaneous completion of the System in all states. We 
recommend that this policy, sound in the initial phases of the pro¬ 
gram, be modified in two ways to expedite closing remaining gaps 
in the System, 

First, we suggest that the apportionnent of Interstate funds 
among the states continue to be based on the proportional "cost to 
complete* but with the provision that apportionment be omitted for 
one year to any state which has unobligated Interstate funds from 
prior years in excess of one and one-half times its annual 
apportionment. This process would not deprive any state of funds 
which it could use productively. It would assure, however, that 
funds authorised by Congress go to states capable of putting them 
to worX promptly. As a state caught up with its backlog of unobli¬ 
gated funds, it would become eligible automatically for a larger 
share of future allocations. 

Second, we suggest that the authorizations freed by the above 
process be allocated on a formula developed by the Secretary, in 
consultation with the states, which would give priority to segments 
which could be completed (or upgraded) quickly, and which serve the 
highest traffic volumes and present the greatest safety need. 

We also recommend that Congress establish at this time its 
intent that the Interstate be preserved as the highest quality road 
network in the nation. As standards for maximum service and safety 
are revised, as sections reach the traffic volumes they can handle 
safely, and as ravages of time affect pavement and structure. 
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reinvestment is required. We believe that such reinvestment is as 
important to the national welfare as the original installation and, 
accordingly, that the law should be amended to make it eligible 
for 901 Federal participation. 

Finally, we urge Congress to establish methods and timetables 
to eliminate tolls which exist on 2,300 miles of rural Interstate 
roads. Existing law indicates Congressional intent to do this but 
no action has resulted*. These tolls represent a form of double tax¬ 
ation and are unfair to consumers. 

We do not reconanend, however, a timetable which would eliminate 

these tolls prior to completion of all segments of on integrated 

% 

Interstate System. 

To summarise our views with respect to Federal responsibility 

for the Interstate System, we urge that Congress: 

direct that the Federal government continue to 
provide 90 percent of the cost of completing the 
Interstate System and of the cost of upgrading 
it, where needed, to top standards of safety and 
service, 

“ insure that national priority be given its com¬ 
pletion by a specific date, 

direct that early decisions be made on contro¬ 
versial segments whose completion is in doubt, 
prohibiting alterations or additions which may 
not fully qualify, 

— modify Interstate allocation procedures to omit 
the annual apportionment to states with ample 
unobligated balances and to apply these authori¬ 
sations to high priority gaps capable of rapid 
completion, 

establish method and schedule to free rural 
Interstate roads from existing tolls. 
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Other Urban and ftursj Highways 

Since World War II, Federal aid has provided about 17 percent 
of total capital investment made for highways by Federal, state 
and local governments, other than for the Interstate System. 

Wo believe there is an appropriate continuing role for Federal 
participation in improving the road networks which serve SO percent 
of the nation's highway movement of people and goods. This role is 
not one of dictating precisely where improvements should be made but 
rather of assuring a reasonable level of investment in the most im¬ 
portant road systems, particularly in those states where local re¬ 
sources are incapable of meeting social and developmental needs. 

As shown later. Federation studies indicate that — disregarding 
inflation and badly needed improvements in service -- a minimum in¬ 
vestment of about $7 billion is required annually just to replace 
road sections which become physically or functionally obsolete. We 
believe that the proven system of helping to finance this rood im¬ 
provement from highway user funds, collected nationally for this 
purpose and distributed to the states on an equitable formula, con¬ 
tinues to be effective, appropriate and essential to the national 
welfare. 

While road improvement in the United States traditionally has 
been accomplished jointly by Federal, state and local political 
entities, many of the most significant highway developments have 
been initiated and promoted with Federal leadership and assistance. 

In order to be eligible for Federal aid, the states have developed 
competent organizations and procedure# to evaluate highway needs and 




to allocate funds to meet them. This has been helped by new means 
of communication, exchange of information and by research organisa¬ 
tions, strongly assisted by Federal agencies and funds. States and 
local governments, supplying 83 percent of capital funds (cxcep 1 
Interstate) and all maintenance and operation of the entire road 
and street network, retain the major responsibilities for decision¬ 
making. 

We believe that state and local governments are fully capable 
in highway matters and can determine their own priorities best. 

Thus we urge Congress to limit its efforts to dictate state and local 
programs through dividing available Federal funds into numerous spe¬ 
cial purpose categories. 

Currently, there are at least 26 categories apportioned to the 
states reflecting Congressional concern about the priority use of 
Federal funds. Better results could be obtained, with fewer cate¬ 
gories, if the Secretary of Transportation requested the states to 
give priority consideration to using Federal funds for the purposes 
desired by Congress. Reporting procedures could be improved to 
classify expenditures by such purposes a-ri oversight hearings would 
allow Congress to evaluate the various types of development. 

Where necessary, existing law could be modified to insure that 
desired purposes were encouraged, though not required, in expending 
Federal funds. An example is the TOPIC® (Traffic Operations Programs 
to Increase Capacity and Safety) program, which win a separate cate¬ 
gory for a few years. More recently, definitions of allowable work 
in the "regular" highway funding categories were revised to permit 
TtWir? activ itn, and thin special category was dropped. 
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We recommend, therefore, that future Federal-*id highway appor¬ 
tionments to the states be limited to five categories, namely: the 
functionally classified systems called for in the 1973 Act — Inter¬ 
state, Primary (rural and urban!, Rural Secondary, and Urban — and 
Safety. 

These systems will provide a relatively uniform means of estab¬ 
lishing national priorities. They should be based on the degree of 
benefits accruing to ail the people of the nation rather than on 
localized benefits. However, the Act should be revised to limit the 
Urban system to classified "principal** and “minor" arterials* This 
would exclude the “collectors" as now permitted, and produce urban 
systems more comparable functionally to the reclassified Rural Secon¬ 
dary system. 

To insure sufficient, reasonable expenditures of Federal funds 
for urban systems, “pass-through" provisions should be continued 
but with greater flexibility. Prior to the existing law on this 
subject, nearly half of all Federal-aid Highway Trust Funds were 
spent in urban areas, as determined by the states with cooperation 
of local governments, we believe that the present segregation of 
Primary and Secondary funds into rural and urban portions is unneces¬ 
sary and -- in many cases — results in less urban improvement than 
formerly. This is partly because apportionment formulas cannot fully 
account for the numerous variations ®&ong and within states, nor for 
the different planning and physical problems among their urban areas. 

Consideration should also be given to revision of apportionment 
formulas to reflect the new functional classes and their need in 
the states and urban areas, and the contributions their residents 
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make to the Highway Trust Fund, 

The greatest returns on Federal dollar investment will be 
obtained by the use of these limited resources on such systems, 
including Interstate and Primary, thereby releasing state and local 
funds for use on roads and streets of less national importance. 
Specifically, we do not recommend the extension of Federal aid to 
roads and streets not on the revised classified systems* These 
should remain the fiscal responsibility of state and local governments, 
and of private developers and owners of abutting property* 

The broad state and community safety grant program (Section 402) 

should, of course, continue to be available and applicable in all 

% 

areas. 

Because the lead time in advance of actual obligation of funds 
for highway construction continues to stretch out, we urge Congress 
to authorize programs for tour years in advance. 

To summarize our recommendations on i;he role of the Federal 
government related to the most important urban and rural highways, 
other than the Interstate, we urge that the Congress: 

— continue Federal highway aid for the nationally 
significant classes of roads and streets established 
according to the 1971 Federal-Aid Highway Act. with 
some modification of the Urban System, 

— reduce apportioned Federal-aid categories to: 1. Interstate, 
2* Primary, rural and urban, 3. Rural Secondary, 4. Urban 
and S* Safety -- to be discussed later — and authorize 

for four year periods, 

— indicate its general priority concerns within these 
categories and request the Secretary of Transportation 
to so advise the states, 

— increase the flexibility of "pass-through* provisions 
for urbanized areas, 

— leave fiscal responsibility for “off-system* roads and 
streets, and for maintenance to state and local 
government, with the exception of safety programs. 



In its decisions on a highway program. Congress, of course, 
must take into account future growth and issues likely to affect It* 
Important among such considerations is the nation's energy problem. 
The Federation has examined various potentials for saving 
petroleum, and concluded that as much as half the Administration's 
goal of saving two million barrels of petroleum a day may be required 
from gasoline users* This could result in a one-sixth reduction in 
passenger car travel from the peak year of 1973. 

At the same time, however, truck use is likely to grow at about 
the past rate. Trucks comprise one of every six motor vehicles, roll 
up 20 percent of all motor vehicle miles of travel, and account for 
79 percent of freight revenues of common carriers* Truck travel is 
today three times what It was in 1950* 

The reduction in passenger car travel would be about half the 
drop experienced during World War II* But, as shown in Chart A, 
conservation would be extended longer, until new domestic oil pro¬ 
duction and improved vehicle efficiency permit us to meet growing 
travel needs. 

By lggo, increased fuel availability and improved vehicle effi¬ 
ciency is expected to permit, and a growing population and economy 
will require, an increase to the motor vehicle travel level of 1.9 
trillion miles annually, as predicted by the U* 3. Department of 
Transportation in its 1972 National Highway Needs Report. 

This growth is inevitable, short of catastrophic changes in 
American life. The driving age population is rapidly rising as 
persons born in the post-World War 11 "baby boom* 1 come of age* The 
following table shows What is expected- 
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Driving Age Population 
(millions) 


Age 

mo 

mo 

1990 

15-24 

37 

41 

36 

25-35 

25 

37 

43 

35-64 

65 

69 

82 

65+ 

20 

24 

20 


147 

171 

109 


As for alternatives to highway transportation, there are no 
"magic bullets." Public mass transportation needs improvement. 

But, a U. S. Department of Transportation report last summer indi¬ 
cated that, if all the state and urban government proposals for up¬ 
grading transit systems, costing $61 billion In 1971 dollars, were 
put into effect, transit ridership would only rise frcm 5.2 percent 
to 6,2 percent of all urban area week-day passenger trips. The 
absolute number of passenger car trips will increase 68 percent. 

The low-density areas of single family homes, preferred by most 
Americans, coupled with scattered employment and shopping centers, 
make individual personal transportation indispensable for most people. 
Furthermore, prospects are remote for reducing travel needs by re* 
turning to high density living and concentrating activities in a few 
centers, 

A Task Force of the Science Advisory Panel, created to advise 
the Committee on Public Works of the U, $, House of Representatives, 
reported in November 1974: "Transportation planning and investment 
should be directed primarily to serving present populations, where 
they are now settled." 

Within urbanized areas, suburban population jumped two and a 
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half times, to 54 million people between 1950 and 1970, While the 
central cities grew by a third to about 64 million. By 1990 suburbs 
of the nation's urbanized areas are expected to more than double in 
population to 110 million. Central cities are expected to house 
about 68 million, a modest increase of 4 million# 

Employment in the suburbs jumped dramatically in the 1960s# Of 
the workers living in all metropolitan areas over 100,000 population, 

46 percent in 1970 were employed in the suburbs or beyond; and only 
eight percent worked in the principal business districts of the central 
cities. Of those living in the suburbs, 60 percent work there, only 
five percent work downtown, 27 percent work elsewhere in the central 
cities, and 8% work outside the metropolitan areas. * 

These facts — scattered work destinations and homes for a grow¬ 
ing number of people -- explain the increasing demand for eseential 
highway services and the problem In providing efficient public mass 
tran spot ta tion. 

However, numerous opportunities for improved efficiency of high¬ 
way transportation do exist, such as car and vanpoois, increased use 
of taxis, jitneys and buses, smoothing traffic flow on city streets, 
and more efficient use of trucks. Most of the potential improvements 
in passenger car use — and in transit use as well — depend upon 
increasing the ability of highways to move traffic efficiently# 

RURAL ROADS 

Besides modernization of highways in urban areas, there is a 
growing need for improvement of rural roads throughout the country. 

A Gallup survey commissioned by the Federation found recently that 
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Since 1914, about $161 billion has been spent on creating our 
highway, road and street network, not including rights-of-way or 
the Interstate System. That amount is the equivalent of 400 billion 
1974 dollars, in terms of physical work over the years. But only 
$270 billion worth remains in service, and this amount is already 
half worn out. 

If no additional capital funds were invested, our highway plant 
would lose all its remaining value by about 2030. It would be gone 
as a usable facility. 

The level of expenditure sufficient to hold the investment con¬ 
stant — in other words, no better or no worse than today — averages 
$7 billion per year to 1990 in 1974 dollars — about three-quarters 
the average investment in these roads by all levels of government 
during the last 10 years. 

However, if we assume a continuing seven percent annual infla¬ 
tion rate — the average between 1967 and 1973 — the average annual 
investment through 1990 would have to be $14.4 billion, more than 
twice what was spent in 1974. This is in addition to what would be 
required if we are to complete and preserve the Interstate System. 

Relative to the Gross National Product, highway construction 
expenditures, by all levels of government, hovered around two per¬ 
cent before World War II. But in recent years, travel has been 
growing more rapidly, while investment in the highway plant, including 
the Interstate System, has dropped to less than one percent. 

The examination of this situation by Congress at this time is 
particularly fortuitous. Only its wise and considered action can 

head off highway — and therefore transportation — disaster, in our 
view. 
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Other Important Federal Highway Programs 

The Federal interest in highway transportation encompasses 
three other major areas of national concern: 

— Highway Safety 
— Highway Traffic Management and 
— Highway Research. 

Federal highway funds traditionally have advanced these 
activities. Continuing support should continue to be an important 
part of the Federal highway transportation program because the 
activities are essential to safe, efficient mobility on all 
roads and streets. \ 

Highway Safety 

Community Grant Program — Prior to 1966, highway safety 
programs were largely the responsibility of states and 
municipalities, aided by private sector groups which funded 
research and training. While collaboration and exchange of 
information took place, there were performance standards in 
only a few safety areas — notably highway design and, to a 
lesser extent, driver licensing and vehicle component requirements. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966 has helped standardization 
in safety activity across the nation. 

The Act created a Federal-state highway safety partnership 
in which the municipalities and counties also participate. 
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The Act also provided for Federally-funded safety research and 
demonstration programs. Both functions are now funded by the 
direct beneficiaries — highway users — through the Highway Trust 
Fund, as are special highway safety improvement construction 
programs. 

The Federal program gives essential pump-priming to help 
states and their political subdivisions upgrade people-oriented 
traffic safety programs. Federal leadership holds the national 
effort together, as well as transmitting a sense of national 
priority for traffic safety* 

The Department of Transportation estimates that Federal dollars 

\ 

represent only about one and one-half percent of total government 
(Federal, state and local) expenditures for the Section "402“ 
program alone. With Federal money as an incentive, state and 
local government expenditure for "402" types of projects has 
grown from about SI-5 billion per year in the mid-1960s to an 
estimated $6*6 billion this year* 

Since enactment of the Highway Act in 1966, the traffic 
fatality rate has declined from 5-7 per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel to 3.6, by far the lowest in the world in 1974. 

But there still is much to do. Throughout the United States, 
programs to upgrade state and community activity are under way in 
all areas of accident prevention, but only a few states are main¬ 
taining a desirable level of performance- 

We believe that a larger Federal commitment will spur state 
and local government* to further inver.imt.-nt and that the Federal 
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contribution to the safety partnership should be increased at a 
regular rate each year through 1980. We recommend an annual 
increase of about 10 percent, as a sound level of growth for 
the 402 program, Additionally, continued Federal coordination 
and guidance are needed. 

We believe that the substance of the national program can 
be strengthened by a revision of present highway safety program 
standards which place greater emphasis on activities with 
potentially high safety payoff. Current standards are not 
sufficiently result-oriented. Short and longer term safety 
goals and objectives to be reached through implementation of 
standards requirements by states and their political subdivisions 
should be established in every program area. 

Federal aid for safety manpower training to help increase 
both the numbers and professionalism of practitioners in 
official state and community program areas should be continued 
and expanded. Well-trained personnel are the key to future 
progress of the national effort. A related need is to upgrade 
planning and administration capabilities of officials who 
carry out the community level safety program. Accidents happen 
locallyj safety services to highway users are delivered locally. 
We will not realize the safety potentials of the national program 
until the community level safety structure is operational and 
effective in every state, similar to that at the state level* 

This was called for in the Highway Safety Act, and in our 
judgment, has been a major shortfall in implementation efforts 
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since 1966, 

Safety Emphasis Programs — Demonstrated benefits of safety 
improvements in physical highway facilities prompted Congress to 
authorize six new categorical programs in the 1973 Highway Safety 
Act, For the three years covered by the Act, the authorized 
annual funding for all these programs averaged $181,3 million. 

However, there are substantial differences in the kinds of 
improvements the various states need most. The categorical 
approach has proved a hindrance to achievement. We recommend 
combining the separate safety construction categories into a single 
roadway-related safety improvement program. This change, plus a 
long-term commitment of Federal funding would make the work of 
state and local governments far more effective. 

To summarize our views on the role of the Federal government 
in highway safety, we recommend that Congress; 

continue and expand Federal leadership and funding, 

— specifically increase Federal funding for the Section 
402 state and community safety grant program by an 
annual increase of 10 percent through 1980, 

— require that short and long term goals be established 
for each safety standard area, 

— increase emphasis on safety manpower training, particularly 
in local safety program management, 

— combine all highway safety construction improvement 
categories into a single roadway-related program, 

— provide a long term commitment of Federal funding 

for highway safety construction as part of an emphasis 
on crash prevention — as well as to help mitigate the 
effects of accidents. 


$1*412 O - T» - & 
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Research and Traffic Management 

The Federal government has increasingly been in the 
forefront in conceiving and perfecting better solutions to 
national transportation problems through research and 
development. 

The current era of reduced and more expensive energy 
supply, inflation and environmental concerns demands even 
greater national emphasis on fi and D* It is essential that 
we extract the last ounce of safe service from our existing 
road and street systems. Coordinated Federal-state programs in trans¬ 
portation management to improve vehicle use in terms of' loads carried, 
and to increase efficiency of the system in terms of capacity 
and quality of traffic flow, should be conceived nationally 
and proven through an aggressive demonstration program. 

In urban areas, where there is the greatest need for 
increased transportation management, action is needed in the 
following program areas: 

— incentives leading to more ride sharing, 

-- improved traffic flow and 

— maintenance of system capacity. 

In the first program area, public agencies, working 
cooperatively with private groups, can facilitate carpool and 
bus travel by providing exclusive lanes on freeways and arterials, 
and priority access to freeways. Public and private agencies 
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also can develop fringe parking lota and other support facilities 
for express bus operations* Promotion of car and vanpools ia 
another important contribution. 

State and local activities to improve traffic flow can 
be as simple as peak-hour parking prohibitions on arterial 
streets and as complex as installation of computer-controlled, 
traffic-responsive signal systems* 

Two traffic management activities that increase the capacity 
of highway systems are: 

— land use and site development controls and 

— regulation of construction! maintenance and 

repair work on streets and highways* % 

Although the implementation of these transportation 

management activities is a state and local responsibility, Federal 

leadership will encourage and support local projects and programs. 

Federally-sponsored research can develop information to improve 

operational techniques and administrative organizations. Federal 

funding of demonstration programs can he an incentive for 

increased and improved state and local programs* Federal overview 

is needed to monitor program effectiveness. Dispersed Federal 

activities now going forward in these areas should be pulled 

together into a single, coordinated, continuing program. 

Research findings in highway design, construction, maintenance 

and operations have been significant in the continuing improvement 

of highway transportation safety and efficiency* The highway 

transportation field has, with Federal support, developed a fine 
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system of communicating research findings to operating agencies 
where they can be put to work. 

In recent years, the growing complexity of highway development 
problems has required more emphasis on research, planning and 
implementation at the Federal level* 

With administrative direction and limited but stable funding, 
these research programs have provided the information needed to 
correct many problems. Many of the improvements in highway 
design and roadway fixtures, such as breakaway light poles, 
were developed through these programs* The techniques and 

control equipment to improve traffic flow on freeways and 

* 

arterial streets were developed. Research in construction and 
maintenance has been equally productive. 

For continuing effectiveness, the Federal research program 
should have appropriately increased funding for the next 10 
years. The use of these funds should permit Federal support for 
research and large scale demonstration projects in all 
aspects of highway safety and traffic operations. 

In particular, we recommend that Congress provide a method 
whereby an appropriate proportion of research funds of the 
various modal agencies will be combined in the search for urban 
transportation solutions which overcome the limitations each 
existing transportation mode has in meeting the current and 
emerging needs of society. 

In summary, we recommend that; 

-- research and demonstration be expanded and 
concentrated on management methods to improve 
the productivity and safety of existing streets 
and highways. 
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— intcrmodal research funding be established to lead 
the search for better urban transportation approaches* 

Improved Intergovernmental Relations 

/some 23 basic steps, plus a great many minor ones, are 
involved in bringing a Federal-aid highway project from preliminary 
planning to completion. The process usually requires four to 
eight years, and often longer. Meanwhile costs escalate. Whether 
the benefits are worth all these procedural complexities should 
be carefully weighed. Varying legal interpretations should be 
clarified and Federal laws and regulations which may create 
unanticipated conflicts and confusion should be reconciled./ 

/Among such legislative actions are those relating to the 
National Environmental Policy Act, the Clean Air Act, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, the Uniform Relocation 
Assistance and Land Acquisition Policies Act, the Highway Safety 
Act, Title 33, USC, Chapter II on Bridges Over Navigable Waters, 
the Administrative Procedure Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Department of Transportation Act, the Urban Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act, and the Federal-Aid Highway Act itself. These 
and others spawn agencies and directives that greatly Increase 
administrative costs of the Federal government, and of state 
and local governments as well/ 

We suggest that this Committee initiate promptly a 
comprehensive analysis of the many requirements of various laws, 
regulations, and agency directives (including their effect on state and 
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local levels) which bear on highway modernisation, in order to 
determine a balance between many kinds of escalating expectations 
and the importance of an economical, effective highway program. 

Another urgent need is assurance that the new Budget 
Control and Impoundment Act will permit continuation of the 
advance contract authority, which is vital to planning and 
organizing highway improvements in the states, and which is 
provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act, We recommend that 
Congress specifically assure that such advance contract 
authority continues to be accorded the states in any 
future highway program it might devise. 

The amount of involvement by Federal officials in the 
dally routine of obtaining highway project approval and work 
completion should be minimized. One solution would 
be to grant Federal funds on a revenue-sharing basis with little 
or no direct Federal control or involvement. Oversight reports 
couid evaluate the appropriate use of the funds. However, we 
believe that this -- while done with general revenue sharing 
funds — would not serve the highway taxpayers 1 beat interests, 
might not be sufficiently responsive to Congressional intent, 
and would abdicate the Federal executive leadership that has 
proved generally beneficial. 

Clearly, the Certification Acceptance program, adopted by 
Congress in the 1973 Federal-Aid Highway Act, has failed — 
partly because of the obligations for meeting all Federal laws 
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that must be assumed by any state requesting Certification 
Acceptance* 

We believe that the states should be permitted authority 
to make detailed decisions. In order to protect the Federal 
interest, we urge that Federal survey teams serve as advisors 
and judges of state compliance with Federal mandates* Deferral 
of some Federal funds could be set as a penalty for those states 
which materially depart from good practice, until such time 
as substantial improvements are shown. 

This practice would be little different from early 
Federal-Aid Highway Act provisions, which required — as a 
condition for continued receipts of funds — that states develop 
state highway organizations and that roads on which Federal 
funds were used be adequately maintained. Failures to comply 
were soon resolved with good results, and without day-to-day 
supervision by Federal agencies. 

To summarize our views on the need for and methods of 
improved intergovernmental relations, we urge Congress to: 

— initiate a comprehensive analysis of all the 
Federal legislative and executive requirements 
necessary to achieve a highway Improvement with 
Federal funds, 

— insure that existing advance contract authority 
will be maintained, 

— revise legislation to eliminate the detailed 
procedures of the Federal Highway Administration 
in its relations with states, substituting Federal 
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survey teams to serve as juices of the general 
highway program quality and compliance with 
Federal mandates. 

The Highway Trust Fund 

An essential part of the Federal responsibility in trans¬ 
portation is financial and we believe that an orderly method of relating 
expenditure to benefit i» critical; therefore, we strongly 
recommend the continuation of the Highway Trust Fund as a 
source of funding only for Federal-aid highway-related 
programs. 

The practice of user fees levied and kept distinct from 
general tax revenues is an appropriate way to distribute the 
costs of governmental programs equitably and in relation to 
benefits. Although this principle cannot be applied to all 
governmental activities, it is widely applied in the Federal 
financial structure today: in boating, national park fees, 
migratory bird programs, air travel, to name a few. It is 
Inherent to utility pricing. 

More than half the states dedicate their highway user tax 
revenues to highway-related purposes by Constitutional 
amendments. Most of the remaining states have adopted similar 
statutes covering all, or nearly all highway user tax revenues. 

The state provisions, and the Federal Highway Trust Fund 
as well, show that people are willing to pay special user fees 
on assurance that these fees will be applied to highway purposes. 
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The user fee concept can be destroyed, however, when it 
is used as a subterfuge to single out one group of citizens to 
bear the costs of programs designed to benefit others. Applied 
this way, the power to tax becomes the power to victimize. 

The Highway Trust Fund presents other than equity advantages. 

It permits the long range, systematic planning and development 
so vital to a multi-phased public works program. 

The probable long term energy shortage and conservation 
requirements increase the need to continue the Highway Trust 
Fund. Its potentially reduced income level is reasonably 
predictable. Income lags far behind needs. As long as the 
tax receipts allocated to the Fund are channelled exclusively 
to highway-related purposes, state and local plans can go 
forward. 

The Highway Trust Fund's full income should be authorized for 
extended periods in advance and used as rapidly as available. Heeds 
are great? delay in allowing obligations within anticipated income 
subverts the purpose for which the Fund was established. 

Uses of the Trust Fund revenues include many with 
environmental and aesthetic impact, benefits to displaced 
persons and businesses, safety programs, citizen participation 
in planning, and features to aid public mass transportation. 

These activities, too, are at the mercy of decisions made on 
the Federal-aid highway program, 

A proposal often mentioned would substitute a single 
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“Transportation Trust Fund," for the Highway Trust Fund* 

Proponents of this substitution appear to have in mind a one-way 
street* Highway and airline users would be financing other 
activities from which they receive little or no unique benefit, 
at a time when their own specific requirements are great and 
user tax income is declining* It is our conviction that the 
national need for a strong, integrated transportation network 
would be badly served by efforts to rob Peter to pay Paul* 

The prospect of equitable user fees should have first consideration 
for all transportation programs, and to the extent that 
supplemental public support is justified, this support should 
be provided from general funds. 

We urge Congress to: 

-- continue the Highway Trust Fund as a source of 
funding only for Federal-aid highway related 
programs, 

— authorize the full income of the Trust Fund for 
extended periods In advance* 
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United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 

Washington, D\C*, July 30, 1976. 

Hod, Lloyd Bentsen, 

Chairman f Subcommittee on Transportation, Committee on Public Works , U >S. Senate. 

Washington, D.C , 

Dear Mr. Chairman: We have received and read the statement of Peter G, 
Koltnow, president, Highway Users Federation, submitted to your Committee 
on July 24, 1975, in connection with the hearings on ‘‘The Federal Role in the 
H i ghwn v Program 1 *. 

The Onited Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association is a national trade associ¬ 
ation with headquarters at 10111 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 
20036, having more than 2500 member companies throughout the United States 
who are engaged in the production and distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
ns well as providing goods and services to the industry. In the aggregate, they 
handle approximately 75 percent of the nation 1 ^ tonnage of commercially produced 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Approximately 75 percent of all fresh fruit and vegetable shipments move to 
market by motor carrier. We, therefore, have a vital interest in a sound, 
safe, and adequate highway system. We particularly are concerned about the 
growing need for the improvement of rural roads throughout all of the agricultural 
producing areas in the country. 

We endorse and support Mr. Koltnow’s statement. Please make this letter a 
part of the record in these hearings. 

Sincerely, 


D UR ward Seals, 

Vice President. 


Senator I) dm bn i cl Mr. Koltnow, in your abbreviated remarks, 
you said passthrough provisions should continue but with more flexi¬ 
bility to take into account differences between and within the States. 

Are you referring there to particularly more flexibility for the urban 
areas on the passthrough money? 

Mr. Knqltnow* I refer to more flexibility for the States to move 
that passthrough money around so that it can be used quickly and 
will not be hampered in its spending by the inability of one city to 
get enough to us© at one time or because certain planning requirements 
haven't been met. 

Senator Domenici. You are aware that the cities seem to have a 
complaint that even when they have moneys to passthrough that the 
States have pretty much control over how they use it anyway, by 
hook or by crook? 

Mr. Koltnow. 1 have heard that complaint, I have never seen what 
it really looks like when you get down to it on a case-by-case basis* 
I think that sort- of complaint always exists where money is handed 
down. 

Senator Domenict. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. This Senator doesn't want to put words in 
Mr. Arrow's mouth, but I got the impression that he was telling us 
that the trust fund is now very much subject to restraints on his 
expenditures. 

Would any members of the panel care to comment on the position 
that the trust fund does not really protect highway funding? 

Mr* Johnson, Senator, I would like to comment on that. 1 think 
that I can respond to both the statement and the question* I think the 
highway trust fund, if it were used as it was prior to 1966 , let's say 
before impoundment started, that it does provide a great deal of 
stability in the highway program. 
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The States know how to plan. They know within a reasonable 
limit the funds that can be expected and consequently are able to 
conduct a much more efficient program. 

So I think the highway trust fund is a stabilizing factor and as 
has been pointed out here several times, overall it is inadequate for 
all the highway needs. 

At the same time, none of us here today that I have heard are 
advocating increasing the tax base. 

Senator Stafford. Does anyone else care to comment? If not, we 
will go on to the next question. 

There have been suggestions that the trust fund be established to 
finance all Federal contributions to surface transportation. Revenues 
will come from taxes on fuel and freight. The disbursements would 
be made to various modes according to national priorities, not con¬ 
tributions to the fund. 

Would any of the panel members care to give the committee their 
reaction to this proposal? 

Mr. Gianchette. You are making a reference to single trust fund 
for all modes of transportation. I think we support the continuation 
of a highway trust fund and a separate trust fund for mass transit. 
We will support funding that in some fashion, but probably where 
it is for the general good, as some of the revenue should come from the 
general fund, possibly taxes, fare taxes, things of this nature, and 
possibly fuel taxes of the equipment that is using fuel. 

We definitely feel it should he a separate fund—airports and mass 
transit. 

Mr. de Loren zi. Where would the money come from in addition to 
the motorists? Would it still mostly be coming the way it is coming 
to the trust fund? 

Senator Stafford. This is not a proposition necessarily supported 
by this Senator, 

Mr. de Lorexzi. I am just trying to clarify it. 

Senator Stafford. Some might be derived from some sort of a 
levy on the movement of freight. If there Ls no further comment— 

Sir, Arrow. 1 think it raises as many problems as it seeks to solve. 
You keep the distribution of money by mode. That seems to be the 
thing that is causing all of the—the decisionmaking at the local level, 
that was the very thing the Congress was trying to get at, in the 
urbanized areas when it passed the Muskie-Balter provision in 1973. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator Domenici? 

Senator Domenici. Would the other witnesses care to comment 
with reference to Mr. Kolt now's summary of how he would reduce 
the number of categorical grants? I think he very specifically recom¬ 
mended and perhaps you could help me with the exact place that 
you said that, the six categories, I believe you said, 

Mr. Koltnow. Five. I believe that is on page 5; two-thirds of the 
way down. 

Senator Domenici. To simplify Federal-aid procedures, we urge 
limiting the number of Federal-aid categories to five; interstate, 
primary, rural and urban, rural secondary, and safety, about which 
you comment separately. Would any of the other witnesses like to 
comment on that? 
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Mr, Arrow. We would back the proposition contained by both the 
administration and Senators Kennedy and Wetcker in their bill, 
that there are four systems needed, the interstate, urban, rural' 
and the safety program. 

Senator Dombnici. Interstate? 

Mr. Arrow, Urban, rural, and safety. 

Senator Domenici. Do we have any comments from the other 
witnesses? 

Mr. de Lorenzi. Yes; we would be the urban, the rural and the 
interstate, and the bridge safety program, 

Mr. Cianchette. I think we would recommend an off-system 
category, also. 

Mr. Johnson, ARB A, I would say, is certainly in general, if not 
precise accord with the Highway Users Federation. AREA does 
feel rather strongly that there should be some provision for helping 
the local jurisdictions with off-system bridges and bridge approaches. 

Senator Domenicl Assuming we were to maintain some significant 
integrity of the trust fund and some priorities, certainly a mandate 
that the Interstate be completed, I would like the four of you to 
coin men t on the statement made by Mr. Arrow where he described 
that the 1962 act mandated the cities of America to come up with 
the comprehensive plan, but up to this point, we have not required 
that the States do that; yet, we are funneline most of our money 
through the State highway departments or the like, or the State 
highway commissions. 

Do any of you have any viewpoints on whether or not we ought to 
consider making that requirement at the State level? I might preface 
my remarks so you will understand, I have been not all the way 
around the country, but I have been to four or five cities where we 
heard commissioners from other States, I need not hide that I am 
somewhat appalled when 1 hear commissioners from certain States 
talk about the fact that they are in charge of all transportation, all 
right, but they seem to confuse the fact that the highway trust fund 
is for highways, but that they have some responsibility in mass transit 
and others as part of the system manager. 

I find a number of major cities in the country where they are not 
doing a thing to come up with a comprehensive plan and I sometimes 
think it is out of fear that they are afraid that the highway trust 
fund responsibility they have got is going to be confused. But their 
role isn't going to go away. Somebody has got to be doing overall 
planning in terms of different modes of' transportation, 

^ ou mandated it on the cities in 1962 and I was part of the city 
that tried to implement that monstrosity. Looking back on it, I am 
glad they forced someone to do it. We have some urban statistics 
and some projections. I don*! see the mandate on the States and I 
don't see them moving very rapidly to do it. I think it is an excellent 
suggestion from the standpoint of looking at it in terms of the future 
and the need for alternate kinds of systems other than roadways. 

Again, you can preface your remarks by whatever you would like 
m long as we maintain the integrity of the trust fund, and build the 
interstate. I am just talking about the comprehensive planning man¬ 
date for transportation being given to each State if they are to con¬ 
tinue to be the major agency to which we provide funds' 
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I would like your views on that. If none of you care to, it is all 
right. 

Mr. Koltnow. As a practical matter, a great deal of comprehensive 
planning poes on at the State level simply because it has to go on. 
whether it needs to be mandated or not is something else again. 

As I think Mr. Arrow points out in his longer testimony, there is 
a trend toward State departments of transportation, and not only is 
transportation planning part of their mandate, but they do a great 
deal of coordination with all other branches of government which 
have a reasonable interest in what they are doing. 

I think the most progressive States have for a long time worked 
very hard to integrate highway planning with other forms of trans¬ 
mutation planning and to the greatest extent possible with State 
land use planning. It may well be that some of the problem has not 
been the unwillingness of State transportation planners to work 
together, but the fact that the concept of land use planning at the 
State level is one that is not universally applauded yet. 

Senator Domenici. Any other comments? 

Mr. Johnson. If I understand your question correctly, Senator, it 
is whether or not the States should be required to develop trans¬ 
portation plans in addition to such plans for cities or populations of 
50,000 or more. 

Senator Domenici. That is right. 

Mr. Johnson. I certainly subscribe to good planning. I don’t know 
that ARBA has taken a position on that. This has to be a personal 
opinion. I think most States, possibly on a more informal basis than 
you have in mind to do, could do such planning. 

I will confess, too, that I suspect, statewide, that most States do 
not work up such plans for all modes. This is something that could 
be added into that planning process. I am like you to a certain extent. 
I was in a State at the time the 1962 act was passed and was directly 
involved in getting started with several cities on the planning process. 

As with anything new, it was rather difficult to get started. But I 
think after it was started, that everyone saw it as the good thing 
that it is. Certainly, any plan like that has to be updated at regular 
intervals because changes continue to occur. 

Mr. Cianchette. I will have to speak on what I know and 1 know 
a little bit about the State of Maine. They do have a department of 
transportation that is all inclusive, with all modes of transportation. 
I think they certainly do have a planning department that is working 
real hard at attempting to balance the transjiortation needs of the 
State of Maine. I feel they are doing a good job in that area. 

Senator Domenici. Any others? 

One of the witnesses, I guess it was the first witness, in his explana¬ 
tion of things we hail to do, used the word decentralized. Who was it 
that used that? 

Mr. Johnson. I did, sir. 

Senator Domenici. That one of the things we have to do is de¬ 
centralize and then you went on to talk about what we ought to 
decentralize. Do any of you have any different opinions on that in 
terms of the long-term future of America? 

You all heard what he is talking about in terms of decentralizing 
where industry is, where jobs are, where they locate. I assume you 
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would have to agree that that meant where people live. I assume that 
is based on some kind of philosophy, there is a better way to live 
than cramming them up in big cities. Is that right? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. I think the way the American people live 
speaks for itself in that respect. People have as they were able moved 
to the suburbs and so forth. Therefore, it seems reasonable that if 
decentralization goes on, that the industry and it is doing it now to 
some extent, decentralizes likewise. The jobs are closer to where the 
people live, so that then reduces the travel that is necessary to and 
from work. 

Mr. de Lorenz i. I am not sure it reduces the amount of travel 
to and from work, if I may inject myself there. This is a reality. This 
is a continuing situation that is gjoing on at an increasing rate, no 
matter what we want to do or legislate. This is what the people are 
actually doing. 

That shows up in all of the census reports, the Bureau of Census 
journeys to work study, and things like that. I think that is a reality 
we have to deal with. Here is the situation, not as some planner would 
like it to be and we should try to base our decisions on what is the 
reality, 

Mr. Arrow, Senator, I would suggest that the idea that suburban¬ 
ization is an actual decentralizing of the population is true, if you 
are looking at the United States as nonintercormected metropolitan 
areas. In fact, the decentralization that is represented by suburban¬ 
ization is actually the fact that more jTeople have been moving into 
metropolitan areas. 

If you want to look at the trend of decentralizing the society, you 
are talking about reversing the flow of people from rural to urban 
areas. In that situation, using the transportation system to achieve 
that, we do not think is a good idea because it is going to happen as 
a result of shifts in transportation costs. 

It happens every time the ICC restructures the railroad industry. 
It is going to continue to happen that way. I for one simply don't 
know how to fine tune the economy to produce a transportation 
system, but you can (leal with the transportation system to influence 
the econoiny. 

Senator Dgmenici. I just want to make sure that you expanded on 
it a hit, because I think you must know that this committee already, 
in just a few days of testimony, has certainly had some very dis¬ 
tinguished people say the exact opposite in terms of the future energy 
needs of the country and travel time. 

They would also agree with you that the freedom that the American 
people have, certainly doesn't mean that if you build a plant out in the 
country, that the fellow who works there is going to live by it. Quite 
to the contrary, he may live at the other side of the county and drive 
all the way over there. 1 don't know whether we can do any thing about 
that. But I think there are two divergent views in the country. 

\ ou also mentioned that we ought to do more about carpooling. 
1 was the first one to introduce a bill to get it in here on a demonstra¬ 
tion basis, to see if we could do something about it. 

But I really wonder, if any of you have any real ideas on how we 
can get it done, unless it be the marketplace cost of a car. That might 
end up doing it* There are those that say even that won't do it. I 
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would like to hear some views on how we are going to get people to 
do that. We aren't doing it very much. 

Mr. Koltnow. If I may respond to that, we have been doing 
something about it for about a year and a half starting with a series 
of meetings around the country, bringing together large employers 
to stimulate interest in the subject; and second, to help them do it. 
The response to that was so good; we are now involved in a contract 
with the Department of Transportation in which we communicate 
directly with the presidents and heads of personnel department* of 
the 72,000 largest employers in the United States, along much the 
same lines, first of all, to convince them it is a good thing to do; 
second, to help them do it. 

I think the response is very good. The potential of carpooling is 
kind of astonishing. It is one of (nose cheap, simple things that every¬ 
body knows about and it is so cheap and so simple that its potential 
for energy reduction is sometimes overlooked. 

It is the single, cheapest, quick thing we can do to conserve. 

Let me give you some examples of what can de done. 

One is General Dynamics in St. Louis. In 1973, they had an average 
car occupancy of 1.3 among their emplovees. A year later after the 
program was put into effect, it was about 1.85. The 3M Co. in St. Paul 
rather tentatively embarked upon vanpooling 3 years ago with six 
vans. They now operate something like 68 vans at an employment 
site of 9,000 employees and they have a waiting list of close to 1,000 
people waiting to get into their vanpool program. 

The single, largest stimulus is not patriotism, but cost; and the 
second is convenience; the ability to get a preferred parking place. 

But we are convinced that not only the ordinary carpool, but special 
versions of that, whether they arc vanpools or buspools, such as are 
operated by GEICO out here in the Bethesda area, hold a great deal 
of potential. 

However, there is no one conservation technique that in itself will 
significantly reduce our reliance on petroleum energy. We have to use 
every little thing we have in sight, even though it is something that 
only provides one-tenth of 1 percent. That is important. It is a lot 
of barrels of oil. 

Senator Domenici. What about Triple A? Do you have any views 
on that? 

Mr. de Lorenzi. ^cs. We have supported this program and have 
been very active in supporting carpooling in many sections of the 
country. We think there are many things that can be done. As an 
example, here on Highway 95, the restricted bus lane won't allow 
you in unless you have four people in your car pool. That is difficult. 

^ ou usually have to have a pool of six people to make sure you 
are going to have four in your car every day. If they reduced that 
entry requirement by one, they would probably get a fot more people 
carpooling. It is quite easy to get three people together. That is a 
very simple thing that could be done. 

Senator Domenici. They are pushing so hard for the manufac¬ 
turers to make little cars, we may not have carpooling very long 
anyway. 

\lr . de Lorenzi. They may, if they get the entry requirement down 
to two. 


*••412 O - TJ - pt.2 - JO 
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Mr. Arrow, Carpooling has sort of become the motherhood and 
apple pie issue of transportation. Everybody is in favor of it. We 
are, too. 

We think that everything should be, that can be done to encourage 
people, but I think carpooline is one of those things that illustrates 
the fact that when you are talking about your urban commuting, how 
people get from home to work, it is really a question of how the 
Government is going to bias your personal preference to get you to 
do one thing or another. 

In that respect the only thing we can do in this type of society is 
encourage what we feel is desirable and discourage that which we 
feel is not. 

The methods are usually limited to incentive ones. Whatever car- 
pooling will do, it will do that part of it. But again, I agree we can't 
rely on it. 

Mr. de Lorenzi. There may be a big boost to that when the EPA 
puts in its transportation control strategies in many cities where, they 
are threatening to reduce parking areas, in-building parking, and things 
of that nature. Boston, as you know, is the first city, with a plan 
approved, but it really hasn't gone into effect yet. 

Then there are other factors. I think you may see a trend towards 
carpooling, if there is a reduction in the parking places. In regard to 
that, we received a letter the other day from a Government agency 
which is moving in this direction of making transportation controls 
asking our help in making suggestions, reducing parking facilities and 
all of this type of thing. 

We queried them and asked them whom they had sent this letter to. 
They had sent it to 700 corporations and industries in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

Then we asked the obvious question. We said, did you send it to 
the Federal Government which employs most people in the area? 
They had not. We think the Federal Government should be involved 
in this, too. 

Senator Domenml Who did that again? 

Mr. de Lorbnzi. That is an unnamed agency. 

Senator Domenici. Was it Federal? 

Mr. de Loren zi. It is Federal. 

Senator Domenici. I am really not sure on the last comment, but I 
think the Federal Government has been ahead on carpooling. It just 
may be that they already have a program in. 

Mr. de Lorenzi. I am not talking about carpooling, I am talking 
about the transportation control strategy. It has to be coordinated 
with the private sector and also with the Government at the same 
time. That is the point I am really making. 

Senator Domenici. Mr, Johnson, you recommended that the high¬ 
way trust fund be maintained and you also recommend that there be 
an actual outlay and appropriation of $5 billion for the interstate 
program itself. 

Projections of the trust fund revenues that we have got suggest 
that about $6 billion to $6,5 billion will he realized annually for the 
next several years. How do you propose that we finance a Federal 
highway program of the magnitude that you are suggesting? 
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Mr. Johnson. In my opinion, Senator, if the trust fund Ls extended 
indefinitely, as we advocate, with the money that has been impounded, 
for several years there could be an $8 bilfion or $9 billion, program. 
This could be financed with the trust fund by utilizing in effect some 
of the money that has been impounded. 

There would come a day of reckoning, I realize that, where you 
would have to get back on a current basis, and the trust fund would 
have to be in balance as of a certain date. 

Senator Domenici. So that that $7-plus billion that we have unim¬ 
pounded but that we know can't be spent this year, you are talking 
about spreading it over the next few years so that we would have $5 
billion in the Interstate? 

Mr. Johnson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Domenici. That may be 5 years, it may be 4, it may be 6? 

Mr. Johnson. That Ls correct. 

Senator, may I add one thing, if you don't mind, getting back to 
this decentralization? 

I may have put the wrong connotation on it. But that statement 
was made in connection with several current needs that we cited. As 
A KB A stated, it is that we need to decentralize population and 
industry, rebuilding economic growth centers in areas where the 
economy is lagging, which is already part of the highway program. 

Mr. ('ianchette. Senator, I might mention on the $5 billion fund 
for the Interstate System, as Mr. Arrow mentioned before, somebody 
has to determine when this system is going to be completed, and the 
$5 billion, the projections, f guess it will be 1990 at the 7-percent 
inflation rate before that will be completed. 

I think at the level the highways in this country are deteriorating, 
50 percent faster than they are being constructed, I feel the levels 
going into the highway trust fund shomd probably be increased. There 
is not adequate revenue, you are saying, to do the job that needs to 
be done to replace the bridges and reconstruct the highways and keep 
them from deteriorating at the level they are now. It is going to take 
increased revenue to do it. 

Senator Domenici. I just want to ask a couple more questions and 
get your observations on them. 

In the few days of hearings we have found, and I am sure the staff 
knew, but we had witnesses tell us that in the area of rural transpor¬ 
tation, aside from road building, that there are 35 different programs 
being bandied about controlled by maybe five different agencies of 
the federal Government, all of which spend some money on rural 
transportation, all within the confines of tne genesis of their authority, 
hor example, Head Start, if it is in rural areas, transports. Head 
Start and nobody else. 

Under the Older Americans Act, they appropriate some of their 
funds for some vans and the like, but they only can take old people 
to their Meals on Wheels ami maybe drive them to the house and 
deliver the lunch program. The community action program has put 
some of their money in transportation for maybe the elderly or very 
poor into a community center. 

Do you have any thoughts as to how we ought to at least accelerate 
the coordination of that kind of program where we spend the money 
for transportation in those kind of areas rather than the way we are 
doing it? 1 would say you have addressed it in your intergovernmental 
section. 
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Mr. Arrow. The coordination obviously has to take place some¬ 
where. The idea that the transportation money for those particular 
types of programs ought to be under the budget of the agencies 
administering those programs, I don't see how we are going to get 
around that. 

But perhaps the way to do it in simply to provide the availability 
of some type of planning funds, either through the programs generated 
by the Department of Transportation or through a combination of the 
other programs who are actually paying for the services so that there 
can be a mechanism for those people to integrate it and coordinate it 
locally. I don't see any reason why that has to come beyond that point. 

Obviously the idea is you want to get some sort of coordination 
going so the left hand knows what the right hand is doing. 

One of our complaints is there is nobody looking from other than 
their own arm. They are all running around in the same direction. 

Senator Dgmenici. One last question, and I don't know if our chair¬ 
man has any or not, but last year when we were pushing for the release 
of impounded funds to stimulate the economy, we were talking about 
all kinds of new programs, and some of us said, why don't we take a 
look at some of those that are already in being? It bad nothing to do 
with prioritizing anything, but we had the money there and a lot of 
unemployed people, and we were looking for a dollar to job ratio. 

We hail some testimony as to what $1 billion in highway funds 
produced in employment, directly and indirectly. The figures given 
at that time by the Department of Transportation when they finally 
came around on their own saying we ought to release a couple of 
billion dollars. 

It was rather startling to us. I would like to know if anyone has any 
current estimates of the direct and indirect jobs that come from $1 
billion or an increment of $1 billion in highway moneys. 

Mr. Johnson. Senator, if I may respond to that question, on page 12 
of the burgundy-covered book, AREA made a survey through its 
contractors division. In effect, I would say that we substantiated the 
figures that the Federal Highway Administration had developed for 
onsite employment. 

ARB A was not able to develop any figures on ancillary jobs, and so 
forth. 

Senator Domenici. Onsite, direct? 

Mr. Johnson. On site; these are direct jobs; yes, sir. 

Senator Domenici. I can't extrapolate from that chart that quickly. 
What is it per $1 billion? 

Mr. Johnson. We came out with 23,290 onsite jobs for each $1 
billion, which compares with the Federal Highway Administration 
26,000 onsite jobs. Perhaps I should read this one brief paragraph; 

“To test the validity of this estimate, AREA conducted a survey 
of its almost 2,200 contractor members. We asked them to report 
the total dollar value of their highway work in 1974 and the average 
number of employees. More than 700 contractors responded. Their 
responses indicated an average of 23,290 onsite jobs for each $1 billion 
of highway work. The correlation between the ARBA figures and the 
FIIWA figures is reasonably close." 

I was going to add one further comment here: that naturally, in 
response to a questionnaire like this, most of the respondents I would 
guess would be the larger contractors who had better record keeping 
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and reporting facilities, whereas the smaller contractors are probably 
the ones who use more onsite labor* 

So it is n reasonable assumption, I think, that this figure, if any¬ 
thing, is a little low* 

Senator Dqmenici* Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions* 

Senator Randolph. Thank you, Senator Domenici. 

I want to refer, Mr. Arrow, to a comment you made today. As you 
spoke of the trust fund you said that the highway trust is not needed 
anymore, I think 1 heard you say anymore. 

Mr. Arrow. 1 did intend to use the phrase. If I did not, our position 
is that the highway trust fund is not needed anymore. 

Senator Randolph, I belive that it is important to keep the record 
as nearly correct in what we are saying. You indicated, if I heard you 
right, that the highway trust fund is for interstate road construction* 
and let it go at that? 

Mr. Arrow. I was referring in terms to the administration bill. 
1 did not mean to infer that that is actually what it did now. I was 
saying that we couldn't even see the validity of maintaining it only 
for the purpose of the Interstate System. Should the committee accept 
the administration's plan? 

Senator Randolph. In the highway trust fund that money, for 
example, is being used not only for the interstate, but for the primary 
rural roads; the secondary rural roads, the urban system, the urban 
extension system, the urban high-density system, the priority primary 
system, the economic growth system, the forest highway system, the 
public land highway system, the territorial road system, the Alaskan 
assistance system, the Great River Road, and others. On the railroad 
crossing, and our rural bus demonstration programs two-thirds of 
the funding, is from the trust fund. 

Senator Dombnicl Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt and just tell 
you I have to go to the clear air markup and would you hold me 
excused? 

Senator Randolph. I won't hold you accountable, but you know 
that. Thank you very much, Pete, for being here. 

Side board control, bridge replacement, rail highway crossings, 
pavement marking demonstrations, are also trust fund financed. 

Proper signing of roadways is another problem* We are up on them 
before they tel! you what to do. This causes accidents, regardless if 
the road is Interstate or another type. I get worked up, over signing. 
Let's say you come to Rosslyn, Say you are coming off of the Canal 
Road* You are crossing Key Bridge. You come over and make the 
little circle and then you come out and you come to a place where you 
arc going to turn left to come east, to toine to the airport. 

Do you think there is a sign that shows you to turn left to go to the 
Washington National Airport? No; there is no sign any where crossing 
the bridge after you turn around, after you get up to where you actually 
have to turn* There is no sign. 

You then turn left and you proceed east and there are large signs 
and one of them says Washington to the left. Do you think that on 
the one you are supposed to be on, the one to the right, that the 
Washington National Airport is there? It is absolutely not there. 
You know, I am not sure who is responsible always, whether Virginia 
or the Park Service, or whatnot. 
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I am not going to be too definitive at the moment. But do you 
realize that people, very frankly, going to meet people who "are 
arriving by plane or departing themselves, lose minutes that are very 
important to them. Confusion is caused by the lack of signs and 
signs that are so close to where you make the decision that oft times 
you react on impulse to slow up and an accident occurs. 

Who, in this group, will undertake this job. I am unable to get 
them to act. 

This may seem like a minor matter, but year after year, we talk 
about signing, and the placement of signs, and nothing is ever done 
about it 

So when we are talking about this subject of pavement marking 
and high-hazard locations and roadside obstacles and safer roads 
programs, all of them are out of the highway trust fund, Mr. Arrow, 

There are many programs, most of them with substance and very 
important, that are a part of the funding that comes from the highway 
trust money . 

I will hurry along. 

Mr, de Lorenzi and Mr, Johnson, the American Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation, and the AREA. I think you both indicated that a category 
for special bridge replacement needs to be retained. However, in 
our rural hearing last month, Monday, we received, I would say, 
less than an enthusiastic response from the county engineers who 
have the majority of the Nation’s critically deficient structures on 
the systems for which they are responsible. 

I didn’t get very much in the way of plus. Also, we have received 
no request for continuation of this program which I believe in strongly 
from AASHTO representatives today. 

So do you want to comment on it? 

Mr. de Lorenzi. We think it is vital. We think it is absolutely 
vital That is the reason we support only four categories for the 
highway trust fund. What are they going to do? Have another Silver 
Bridge fall before we get their attention? 

Senator Randolph. I hope not 

Mr. de Lorenzi, I hope not. 

Senator Randolph. The special bridge replacement program has 
been a priority with me. I cannot understand why we can’t have the 
stressing of tliis, 

Mr, Johnson. We feel very strongly about that; we recognize 
that the counties are not always capable of doing that kind of work 
as fast as they should. 

The thing about a bridge is, as you are well aw T are of and all of 
us are, that it is a life-and-death matter. If it fails—you can get a 
pothole in the pavement and not necessarily kill a person—we how¬ 
ever, we feel bridges or bridge replacement is vital to the highway 
system. 

Senator Randolph. Then generally you gentlemen fed that this is 
a good provision that we are talking about, and we should place proper 
emphasis on it? 

Mr. Johnson, Mr. Koltnow, from information that I have received 
in your statements, it is understandable to me that you feel mainte¬ 
nance should not be federally financed. We hear testimony that it 
should be. 
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I am not sure that it is true that the FHWA has relaxed its adminis¬ 
trative regulations on the definition of construction to include many 
main ten ane e- type ac tivi ti es, 

Would you oppose the program, the Federal commitment to mainte¬ 
nance activities, to use that quote, on an interstate system if the 
system is complete? 

Do you oppose the expansion of the definition of maintenance to 
include resurfacing? 

The Administration, I know, has suggested the latter. Do you have 
any comment? 

Mr. Koltnow. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, there has been a 
change in the Federal regulation’s definition of construction and 
maintenance as regards interstates and in effect the definition has 
been relaxed so that some measures that might at one time have been 
called maintenance are now called construction. 

This consists of fairly large overlays of pavement to bring pavement 
sections up to modern standards and so forth. 

This kind of reconstruction makes sense to us—but typical mainte¬ 
nance as a Federal responsibility does not at this time. 

Senator Randolph. Are there other comments? 

Mr. Johnson. Senator, 1 would like to comment on that, sir. As I 
understand the situation with the Federal Highway Administration, 
the resurfacing of a road, let's say something significantly better, on 
the Interstate System on a 90-to-10 basis can only be done on those 
roads designed prior to October 1963^ which was the 1975 design date. 

The ruling that I understand the FHWA has came from the Comp¬ 
troller General and is that such resurfacing at 90-to-10 cannot be done 
on the Interstate System. Therefore, FHWA, as I understand it, 
feels that, the law must be changed to revise the definition of construc¬ 
tion and AREA advocates such a change in the definition. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you. 

Any other comment? 

Mr, Arrow. I think this may be the only thing on which Mr. 
Koltnow and I agree, I don't think that maintenance should be part 
of it. We have heard from people in correspondence with us and again 
this is hearsay and I will not make it an official allegation, that many 
roads are unclermamtained solely for the purpose of allowing them to 
deteriorate to the point where Federal money can be gotten for re¬ 
constructing them. 

Senator Randolph. To me, that would be unconscionable. 

Mr, Arrow. 1 am not going to accuse anybody in particular, but we 
have had people call up and say this is what they are doing. 

Senator Randolph. 1 appreciate your commenting on it, making it 
a part of the record. 

We had some people talking with us about the matter of the 1976 
interstate apportionment and how many of the States have run out of 
the apportionment by the end of this calendar year. Of course, West 
Virginia has already completely exhausted its 1976 interstate appor¬ 
tionment. 

Do you have any comment, any of you, on this question? 

Mr. Johnson, I understand, Senator, that there are 12 States that 
have already exhausted their 1976 interstate apportionment. 
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Senator Randolph. I believe that is a correct figure. What does this 
tell you? 

Mr. Johnson. It says that they cannot let any more interstate 
contracts until some provision is made for them to receive more 
Federal-aid money or some advance funding of some type. 

Senator Randolph, There might have to be something in the interim 
action such as I believe last year or maybe the year before, 1973, in 
the Federal aid, we passed $1.5 billion special funding for that very 
purpose so the continuity will not be jeopardized. 

Mr. dk Lorenzi. We think that those who are willing and able to 
do this should be able to go ahead with their building. 

Senator Randolph. To you gentlemen of the afternoon discussion, 
all of you, all those who have testified, I appreciate it. I speak also for 
the subcommittee chairman. Senator Rentsen, who could not be 
present. He did preside this morning, but there was difficulty in his 
scheduling which made it impossible for him to be here. He regreted it 
and asked that you be notified of the situation that kept him from 
hearing you. 

I have been helped by your comments and your counseling. I want 
you to know that in the subcommittee and in the full committee, the 
viewpoints of people are not just heard, but we attempt to relate 
them one to another and to the job that we have to do. 

1 think this is very, very important. That is why so far as the 
work I do, hearings are scheduled to present us with different ap¬ 
proaches to these problems given to us by a cross section of knowl¬ 
edgeable and responsible witnesses. I feel that is what we have done 
in these hearings. 

How many have we had, Ric? This is the fifth of the hearings of 
nine. So wo are going to close the hearings and those who have state¬ 
ments that would be desirable for the printed record may submit 
them. I think we have said that every day to give opportunity for 
those who may not have had the privilege of presenting formal 
statements. 

So we thank you, gentlemen, and we will move along us expeditiously 
as we can keeping in mind the other legislative matters that are before 
us. Those are considerable in the Senate. 

Thank you very much, We are very grateful. 

[Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m,, Monday, July 28, 1975.] 



FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 

MONDAY* JTTLY 28, 1075 

U,S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. to., pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, lion, Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Bensen, Stafford, and Domeniei, 

Senator Stafford [presiding]. Good morning. The committee will 
come to order. 

This is another in a series of hearings by the Senate Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee looking forward to a 
highway bill. 

1 his morning's hearings will deal with the subject of highway 
safety* The Chair will invite the witnesses who will present oral 
testimony—Dr. James Gregory, Mr. Art Delibert, Mr, Carlton 
Fisher, and Mr, Richard Peet—to come forward if they will, or as 
many of them as are here, 

1 he others, on arrival, will be invited to come forward. 

At the completion of all of the oral statements, which the Chair 
would request be limited to 15 minutes at most, the contributing 
panel members will be asked to join the others. 

Senators on the subcommittee will address questions to individual 
panelists or to the panel as a whole. Witnesses should not feel that 
comments are limited to those specifically asked for, however. 

We want to encourage any panelist who wishes to respond to a 
question or to a statement by another panelist to do so. We believe 
the resulting discussions will be more useful than the traditional 
question-and-answer format. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate your being here. The Chair would be 
most grateful if you would summarize your written statements and 
try to do so in 10 or 15 minutes. The Chair will state now that without 
objection all of your statements will be placed in the record in full, 
so that they will appear as part of the record. 

The Chair is going to invite Dr. James Gregory, Administrator, the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, to lead off as this 
morning’s witness. Dr. Gregory. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES B, GREGORY, ADMINISTRATOR* NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 

Dr. Gregory, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the op¬ 
portunity to come before this committee and discuss the progress 
and implementation of the Highway Safety Act of 1966. At the time 
the act was passed approximately 53,000 highway deaths were 
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recorded annually. At that time the fatality rate was 5.7 fatalities 
per 100 million vehicle miles and rising. It was clear that some national 
focus was indicated* 

This is not in any way to say that States, communities, and private 
sector groups were not taking the problem seriously but that some 
added emphasis was required. 

By 1973, good progress could he noted. The fatality rate that year 
was 4.3 and falling. In 1974 the estimated highway deaths were 
just over 45,000 or more than 9*000 below the previous year's toll. 
That, by the way, was the lowest toll since 1963. 

These dramatic reductions, of course* were primarily attributed 
to the fact that there was an energy crisis and the 55-mile-per-hour 
speed limit was introduced. 

I think sometimes we tend to forget, because of this dramatic 
fatality reduction last year when w r e had well over 100 million drivers 
doing something different, that the other Highway Safety Programs 
being carried out nationwide were also having an effect. 

I think we have to give the State and local authorities every credit 
for their participation in the other programs that were being carried 
out by the Department of Transportation together with the States 
and communities. Of course, we also can't neglect the fact that the 
motor vehicles at the same time had been and, were being improved. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Gregory, we won't customarily interrupt* 
but did the lowered speed limits in 1974 have some role in the lower 
death toll? 

Dr. Gregory. I don't think there is any question about it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Although the reduction in travel was on the order of 4 or 5 percent , 
and that may be an outside figure* we were pretty close to a 20- 
percent reduction in fatalities. We were also getting about a 15-percent 
reduction in injuries. 

This amounts to literally billions of dollars in savings of both lives 
and property. 

Senator Stafford. We saved more than gasoline when we slow 
down to 55 miles an hour. 

Dr. Gregory. There is no question about that. 1 think it is im¬ 
portant to note that even with the disappearance of long lines at 
service stations, there still has been a good deal of voluntary com¬ 
pliance with the 55-mue-per-hour speed limit. I think we have to give 
those Stales that have been serious about enforcement a good bit of 
credit, too. 

In June of 1975 we recorded an historically low figure. We were 
actually clown below 1974 by about a percent or so. We certainly can't 
be too complacent* but although this is a fragile record, I think it 
does show that with a reduction in driving and adherence to the 55- 
mile-per-hour limit, we are getting some results. 

People will say that—well, people are really not driving 55* but 
what is happening is that, in large degree, the very high speeds have 
been eliminated. Those who were driving below 55 probably are still 
doing so. Therefore* we have on our highways a more uniform speed. 
Divergent speeds generally lead to more accidents. 

That statement will allow me to skip a page or two. Thank you for 
your question. 
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We are working with the States in every way we can to have a 
fully national program. We are encouraged that new management 
systems have been set up in many of the States and that sophisticated 
planning and management has taken place. 

In my view the contributions of the Highway Safety Program, the 
management, and the long-term reduction in the fatality rate would 
not have been possible without our national highway safety standards. 
The highway safety standards are used by the States as a basis for 
their safety programs. 

However, I think that some changes need to be made in these 
standards. After all, they are nearly 10 years old. What we would 
like to do is revise the standards to be performance-oriented and to 
require that essential aspects of the standards be a part of any good, 
solid highway safety program, 

I think we need the flexibility to segregate those so-called must 
items from optional items which the States might use for their indi¬ 
vidual problems. 

Right now, due to legislative restrictions, we are unable to make 
revisions in these^standards with any speed at all. The so-called Gray 
amendment requires that any changes in the standards be submitted 
to Congress for approval, I feel from a management standpoint, and 
the administration bill so reflects, that that is an unnecessary step at 
this time. 

I believe that we could make changes, and very constructive changes, 
in the standards through our normal informal rulemaking procedures, 
which would, nonetheless, allow 120 days for normal congressional 
oversight and also give a full hearing to''all experts in the fields, in¬ 
cluding those in the States and communities, with regard to the 
proposed changes in the standards. 

Another criticism that the States have made regarding the standard 
concerns the requirement that every State fulfill every part of every 
standard. I think that with the new management look that I personally 
have been trying to give the highway safety program, it is important 
that States and communities zero in on the problems that exist and 
work on those problems for a maximum impact at the earliest possible 
time. 

If we are too rigid in demanding that all parts of all standards be 
implemented by the calendar, I think perhaps we well miss one of the 
basic management principles—-looking at particular problems and 
trying to impact those problems at an early time. 

W T e have had some success stories as a result of this new manage¬ 
ment look. Nine States are looking at their total highway program 
from this solid management view; 12 of them are using problem 
identification and emphasis on problem areas instead of specific 
standard implementation. 

And 33 of the States, according to our latest information, have 
developed specific objectives with respect to at least I program area 
that they feel will impact, what I keep calling the bottom line of high¬ 
ly safety; that is, fewer fatalities, injuries and accidents. 

In order to stimulate this result^oriented type of project, we are 
requesting in the administration bill more flexibility for the Secretary 
whereby he can grant longer term waivers for specific parts of specific 
standards in order that the impact on the bottom fine can be the 
greatest soonest. 
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There is some concern that this waiver provision might increase 
the time in which important standards might be implemented by the 
States. Under the propsed waiver, States would have to assure us 
and provide data to us, that a waiver was necessary and that it would 
be effective as far as their record is concerned. 

Considering that we have 56 jurisdictions to work with, I believe 
we have made considerable progress towards implementation of the 
highway safety standards, but with this additional waiver authority, 
I think we will be able to manage the program even better. 

This is not to say that we will not have the opportunity of reviewing 
specific parts of standards which will have an impact on all juris¬ 
dictions. I think a good example of this approach right now' is the 
use of motorcycle helmets. 

Without question, our data indicate that compulsory helmet usage 
reduced fatal or serious head injury by 63 percent and head injury of 
all types by 54 percent. I will continue to insist that such a standard 
be implemented by all States. By the way, all but three Stales pres¬ 
ently have fully implemented helmet regulations. 

There are other areas w'hich we will emphasize and we will do this 
on the basis of good, strong information and data. In an instance where 
this basic type of important standard is not implemented in accord¬ 
ance with the program authority granted to the Department of 
Transportation, we will seek to have it implemented through what 
is commonly known as our sanction procedures. I prefer to talk about 
safety, not sanctions, but with the responsibilities that we have now, 
I feel it my duty to move in that regard. 

This brings up the problem that the existing legislation requires 
that if we go to sanctions, we will have to withdraw' all of the highw ay 
safety money and 10 percent of the highway construction funds 
although the 10-percent sanction may be waived if the Secretary 
finds it is in the public interest to do so. The administration bill oh 
highway safety provides greater flexibility so that the State's entire 
highw ay safety program will not be wiped out merely because it does 
not implement one part of a standard. 

As a further measure to increase flexibility of the State and com¬ 
munity program, the Department proposes to return to a single 
section 402 authorizations as w r as provided by the original Highway 
Safety Act. I think that this will again give the States maximum 
flexibility in determining which parts oi their highway program 
should be addressed. 

We are also seeking increased flexibility in implementing the in¬ 
centive grant program. To this end the Department proposes that 
the Secretary be provided with discretion in establishing criteria for 
identifying which States are entitled to receive the incentive grants 
for having made the most significant progress in highway safety. 

Currently, the Secretary is statutorily required to base the criteria 
upon a single factor—a State's reduction of its highw ay fatality rate. 
This is a good bottom line item, but I think that any criteria that is 
based on a single item will lead some States to feel that they have 
been left out when they have made good progress. 

We are asking for additional flexibility in that regard. Under the 
Department's proposal, the Secretary could add additional factors to 
the existing criteria or develop entirely new criteria, based upon 
factors other than fatality reduction. If you believe in good manage- 
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meat and if you believe in innovative procedures, I strongly urge 
that this particular part of the administration's legislation be carried 
forward. 

In summary, I would like to urge that the Department and the 
States be given the tools needed to carry forward the national highway 
safety program. 

I have talked about flexibility throughout my statement and I 
think that this flexibility would be provided by the Department’s 
legislative proposals* They will permit tailoring of State and com¬ 
munity programs to the needs of each individual State. 

The proposals will also permit the reshaping of the incentive pro¬ 
gram so that the States will be induced to find more effective ways of 
promoting highway safety. 

With that summary, Mr. Chairman, and your assurance that the 
complete statement will be entered in the record, I thank you very 
much. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much J Dr. Gregory. 

[Mr. Gregory's prepared statement follows;] 
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Statement of 

JAMES B. GREGORY, ADMINISTRATOR 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 
Before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

July 28, 1975 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to appear today to discuss the implementa¬ 
tion of the Highway Safety Act and the Department's most 
important legislative proposals to further aid in our 
campaign against highway deaths and injuries * 

When the Act was passed in 1966, over 53,000 highway 
deaths were recorded. The fatality rate was 5-7 deaths per 
100,000,000 miles travelled and rising. It was clearly 
time for national emphasis on this growing health problem. 

No one can say that States and communities were 
unaware of the problem? nor can anyone fault the efforts 
to that time by private sector groups. Without question, 
however, highway safety was not being given adequate 
priority and overall coordination of efforts was lacking. 
The Highway Safety Act brought a national focus to the 
problem and provided a means by which a coordinated, 
systematic attack could be made- 
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Without question, a great deal of progress has been 
made. In 1973, the fatality rate was 4,3 and falling- In 
1974, the estimated highway deaths were just over 45,500, 
more than 9,000 below the previous year’s toll, and the 
lowest total since 1963. 

The dramatic 1974 reductions can be largely attributed 
to the energy crisis and the resulting national 55 mph speed 
limit* But we must not disregard the continuing impact of 
the Highway Safety Act and other safety measures during 
the previous seven or eight years and without question during 
1974 as well. We must give every credit due for achieving 
these results to the State and local authorities who have 
made highway safety a priority program- 

As the long lines at service stations gradually 
disappeared during early 1974, I regret to say that the 
amount of driving has increased as has the average speed 
on the Nation’s highways. Nonetheless, voluntary gasoline 
conservation and observance of the 55 mph speed limit, 
plus enforcement efforts are still affecting the "bottom 
line" of highway safety results- Although deaths and 
injuries have increased compared to the same period in 1974, 
the totals are still well below those for 1973* I am happy 
* to report that the June 1975 figures were actually 1 percent 
below those for June 1974. While this is good news, we 
cannot be complacent. Such a record is fragile at best. We 
must continuously work hard to maintain it in the long run. 
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The Department has devoted considerable effort to 
reversing the upward trend in speed- Pursuant to the 1974 
Federal Highway Amendments# the Department will soon issue 
regulations requiring every State to certify that it is 
enforcing a 55 mile per hour limit- Any State which fails 
to so certify is prohibited by the amendments from receiving 
the Secretary's approval for its highway projects* 

I must emphasize that State enforcement alone will not 
bring about lower speeds. The public must be convinced of 
the seriousness of the continuing energy problems and of the 
impact of higher speeds on fuel consumption and highway 
safety if we are to obtain the lower speeds- Accordingly# 
the Department is working hard on a program to convey these 
messages to the public. 

As beneficial as the lower speeds have been, I do not 
believe that they are a panacea for the nation's highway 
safety needs. Further reductions in highway fatalities will 
depend upon other measures such as a well coordinated and 
effective State and Community Highway Safety Program* 
Continuing problems, like drunken driving and the failure to 
use safety belts, are causing thousands of avoidable deaths. 

The Department is working hard with the States under 
existing statutory authority to strengthen the Highway Safety 
Program- One of the greatest needs is to improve program 
evaluation by the States through training, increased data 
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collection, and improved communications* To that end, we 
have developed an evaluation instruction manual. There is 
also a need to improve administrative procedures and manage¬ 
ment capability. Current State planning documents often do 
not include State and local programs and resources. Efforts 
are underway to establish a management system that will 
encompass the total Federal, State, and local highway safety 
effort. We anticipate that the system can improve a State’s 
planning, programming and budgeting process. We are also 
developing a management information system to promote an 
exchange of information within and between all levels of 
program management and thereby strengthen State data analysis 
and planning capability. 

As valuable as these administrative changes are, they 
cannot cure some of the most critical problems confronting 
the Highway Safety Program. These problems involve State 
and Federal flexibility and require legislative solutions. 

The Department 1 s legislative proposals are intended to provide 
those solutions. 

In my view, the contributions of the Highway Safety 
Program to highway safety management and to the long-term 
reduction in the fatality rate would not have been possible 
without the Highway Safety Program Standards, The States, 
for their part, see great virtue in maintaining standards as 
a framework for providing uniformity and direction to the 
national effort. 


IMU O * 14 - pt.2 - II 
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However, both the States and I agree that changes should 
be made regarding the standards. One recommendation of the 
States is that the standards be amended to provide greater 
allowance for State innovation and the uniqueness of local 
problems. Most States would prefer that the standards be 
revised to provide a better balance between requirements for 
particular measures and more performance-oriented requirements. 
Revision of the standards is also necessary since most were 
issued about 8 years ago and have never been amended. The 
new knowledge that has been acquired in that time should be 
incorporated in the standards. 



/ Joint efforts by NHTSA and FHWA to revise the standards 
are under way with the participation of the National Conference 
of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives and the advice 
of private highway safety groups. 

Unfortunately, we lack the authority to ensure that 
the revisions are put into effect in an expeditious, yet 
orderly, manner. Under the 1973 Highway Safety Act, we 
are prohibited from amending existing standards or issuing 
new ones without prior legislative authorization. The 
prohibition necessitates, in effect, our submission of the 
complete, detailed text of final rules for Congressional 
approval .j I believe that the resolution of the frequently 
technical and highly complex issues of rulemaking should be 
left to the administrative rulemaking process. 
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The Department proposes, therefore, the deletion of 
the prohibition. To ensure full opportunity for public 
participation in the rulemaking process, we propose to 
replace the prohibition with a requirement that the rulemaking 
be conducted through informal rulemaking procedures. The re¬ 
quirement would provide for public meetings as well as for 
the submission of written comments by the public. 

The requirement for following such rulemaking procedures 
would not replace the existing requirement for direct 
consultation with interested public and private parties 
concerning rulemaking. As in the past, consultation would 
begin during the development of notices of proposed rule- 
making and continue through the issuance of final rules* 

The Department's proposal also provides for a 120-day 
period between the issuance of a final rule establishing 
more stringent requirements and the effective date of the 
rule. This period would provide Congress with ample 
opportunity to exercise its normal oversight function. 

Another State recommendation regarding the standards 
involves providing waivers from the statutory requirement 
that each State implement every provision in every standard. 
This recommendation arises partly from the fact that sub¬ 
stantial resources are needed for a State to implement all 
provisions. It also arises from the significant differences 
in the degree to which many of the various highway safety 
problems addressed in the standards exist in particular 
States. 
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I too am concerned about the requirement for implementa¬ 
tion of all provisions since it may hinder our efforts to 
assist the States in planning, developing and implementing 
result-oriented programs and conducting intensive evaluation 
of such programs. These efforts are our highest priority in 
the Highway Safety Program, In furtherance of our role in 
the management of the Program, we have arranged for key 
regional and State personnel to be trained in the Management- 
by-objectives or MBO approach to highway safety planning. An 
examination of the States 1 1976 annual work programs 
indicates that the States are making increased investments of 
Federal funds in high payoff programs. Here are some 
specific examples of the States 1 progress: 

o 9 States are using MBO techniques for their 
total program* 

o 12 States are using problem area instead of 
standard area identification as the basis 
for their planning. 

o 33 States have developed bottom line objectives 
in at least 1 program area. 

To ensure continued progress, the Department proposes to 
expand the opportunity of the States to address their most 
pressing problems and undertake high payoff, result-oriented 
projects- This would be accomplished by giving the Secretary 
additional authority to waive the standards* Currently, the 
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Secretary may grant only short-term waivers to States 
wishing to conduct new or different highway safety activities 
on an experimental, pilot, or demonstration basis. The new 
authority would permit the Secretary to waive the requirement 
for compliance by a State with a standard or portion of a 
standard, for as long a period as he may specify. In 
return, the State would have to agree to adopt alternative 
highway safety measures having high potential for signifi¬ 
cantly reducing highway accidents, death, and injuries. 

To afford maximum flexibility, our proposal provides that 
the alternative measures need not be related to the same 
safety problem to which the waived standard is related. 

If a State devised an alternative measure with sufficiently 
high payoff, the State could even obtain a waiver from one 
of the key programmatic requirements for which implementation 
deadlines have been or may be set. 

Considering that we have been working with 56 States 
and other jurisdictions in implementing the numerous and 
diverse requirements of the 18 standards, I think that 
substantial progress has been made. Nevertheless, even 
if the standards are revised and the States avail themselves 
of proposed additional waiver authority, I still anticipate 
NHTSA will insist that certain safety measures should be a 
part of any effective program. 
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We must increase our efforts nationally in order to 
effect further reductions in fatalities and injuries. With 
the cooperation of States and communities, we shall do so. 

At the same time, I have already indicated that other 
safety standard requirements are of less priority, although 
they should be considered ultimately as a part of all 
States' programs• My personal approach to these implemen¬ 
tation questions has always been that I would like to talk 
safety rather than sanctions. However, the provisions of the 
legislation are clear, and NHTSA will fulfill its responsi¬ 
bilities. 


/while I believe that the States which fail to implement 
the standards should be subject to the sanctions provided 
in section 402, I believe also that the sanction provisions 
need improvement. Section 402 provides the Secretary with 
discretion in determining whether a State is implementing 
the standards, but not in determining the severity of the 
sanctions to be imposed against a noncomplying State./ 

/l regard as inappropriate the current requirements for 
withholding all of a noncomplying State's Federal highway 


safety funds and a full 10 percent of its construction funds 
in all noncompliance cases, regardless of the nature or extent 
of noncompliance To cure this shortcoming, the Department 
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proposes to provide the Secretary with the flexibility to 
withhold SO to 100 percent of a State's safety funds and 
S to 10 percent of its construction funds. The precise amount 
withheld in a particular case would depend partly upon the 
Secretary’s assessment of the gravity of the State's non- 
compliance. 

Section 402 also provides that once a noncomplying 
State's safety funds are withheld, they are permanently lost 
to the State. This result is unnecessarily harsh when a 
State is reasonably prompt in eliminating the deficiencies 
in its program. Accordingly, the Department proposes that a 
State be given its withheld funds if it eliminates its 
deficiencies prior to the end of the fiscal year for which 
safety funds were withheld. 

As a further effort to increase the flexibility of 
the State and community program, the Department proposes 
a return to the single section 402 authorization that 
was in the original Highway Safety Act. Since fiscal 
year 1972, the Department has combined the separate section 
402 authorizations in the 1970 and 1973 Highway Safety Acts 
into a "single-column" apportionment. The ■single-column'* 
approach gives the States much needed flexibility. Without 
this approach, each State, regardless of its particular 
problems and desires, would be required to conduct a program 
of exactly the same proportions as the program of every 
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other State, Our legislative proposal will provide clear 
statutory authority for this provision of flexibility to 
the States* 

The Department is seeking increased flexibility in 
implementing the incentive program also* To this end, the 
Department proposes that the Secretary be provided with 
discretion in establishing criteria for identifying the 
States that are entitled to receive incentive grants for 
having made the most significant progress in highway safety. 
Currently, the Secretary is statutorily-required to base the 
criteria upon a single factor, the States 1 reduction of 
their highway fatality rate, 

/while the statutory approach promotes objectivity in 
the selection of States to receive the grants, it also has 
several shortcomings. It makes qualification for incentive 
grants very difficult for States which already have low 
fatality rates and for the States with very large popula¬ 
tions, More notably, the statutory criteria do not appear 
likely to ensure that the incentive program will achieve its 
full potential and purpose, I understand that purpose to be 
inducing the States to make significant additional highway 
safety efforts. The current incentive program is so broad 
in its scope that its beneficial effects on State efforts 
cannot be readily, if at all, identifled, { 

Under the Department's proposal, the Secretary could 
add additional factors to the existing criteria or develop 
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entirely new criteria based upon factors other than fatality 
rate reduction. One new factor might be the progress made 
by the States regarding certain fatality prone groups. 

Another might be the extent to which the States accomplish 
selected key goals set forth in their highway safety programs. 

in summary, I urge that the Department and the States 
be given the tools needed to carry forward the national 
highway safety program. The additional flexibility that 
would be provided by the Department's legislative proposals 
will permit tailoring the State and community program to 
the needs of individual States, It will also permit reshap¬ 
ing of the incentive programme that the States will indeed 
be induced to compete in finding more effective ways of 
promoting highway safety, 

Mr, Chairman, this concludes my prepared testimony, 

I will be pleased to answer any questions that the 
Subcommittee may have, 

^ Son a tor Stafford, ^h©; Chair notes that Governor Tiatnann, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 1ms arrived and will invite him to 
proceed us the next speaker. 

Governor, vv© have tried to limit ourselves to 15 minutes in oral 
presentations. If you have a longer written statement the Chair has 
already arranged to place all the full written statements in the record. 
So you are invited to proceed as you wish, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF NORBERT T. TIEMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr* Tiemann. Thank you very much, Senator Stafford* I do have 
a formal statement which I will read within the alloted lime* 

I apologize for being late. We were involved with another committee 
in the other House having to do with H.R. 3150, which also is giving 
us some serious problems* 

Senator Stafford. Governor, we understand the problem of 
having too many committees. It happens to us on both sides of the 
aisle right along* So no apology is needed* 

Mr* Tiemann, Thank you very much* 

We are pleased, of course, to be able to make this presentation 
today and accompany this very distinguished panel. Implementation 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966, particularly the FHWA portion 
of the section 402 program, 1ms been an integral part of the Federal 
Highway Administration's total highway safety program and be¬ 
cause of our belief that greater gains can be accomplished we have 
singled out the highway safety program as one of our ID fiscal year 
1976 program emphasis areas* 

Under this emphasis program, we would enhance the safety of all 
public roads and streets through: (a) Improved overall management 
of safety programs; (b) improved accident data collection and analysis 
system; and (c) substantially increased use of Federal-aid funds for 
safety improvement in fiscal year 1976. 

The latest statistics obtained just prior to today's hearing indicate 
a decline in national accident rates as a result of the safety program. 
(See attachment L) FHWA has been collecting fatal accident statistics 
since 1966. During the 1966-73 period, the number of motor vehicle 
traffic deaths per year in the United States increased 7 percent while 
traffic volume increased 41 percent* The result was approximately 
a 24-percent drop in the U*S. fatality rate. 

In 1974, both the number of deaths and the fatality rate dropped 
sharply* Much of the drop can be attributed to the effects of the 
energy crisis and the 55 mile per hour speed limit. For this reason, 
we have disregarded 1974 figures in commenting on long-term trends* 

Early results indicate that 1975 rates may be close to those ex¬ 
perienced in 1974, but the number of deaths will probably go up 
because of an increase in vehicle-miles traveled* The number of re¬ 
ported motor vehicle traffic deaths in 1974 was 46,049—about 9,000 
less than the previous year; the 1974 fatality rate was 3*59. A com¬ 
plete breakdown of fatality rates by highway system is not yet 
available for 1974. 

The controlled access highways which make up the Interstate 
System have consistently had fatality rates about one-half of the 
rates experienced on noninterstate highways. In 1973 the rate was 
2*31 on interstate anti 4.58 on noninterstate highways. 

In 1966, about 23 percent of the travel on Federal-aid primary 
highways took place on the Interstate System. By 1973 the per¬ 
centage had increased to 33 percent* 

This transfer of traffic to safer, controlled-access facilities is reflected 
in improved fatality rates. The 1966-73 decrease in fatality rates on 
Federal-aid primary highways was 29 percent, as compared with the 
24-percent decrease in rates for the entire system of roads and streets 
in the United States. 
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FIIWA has been working closely with the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration—NHTSA—to insure coordinated ad¬ 
ministration of the overall 402 highway safety program. The two 
administrations have reached agreement on procedures for joint de¬ 
velopment and issuance of directives pertaining to the administration 
of the total program. Highway Safety Program Manual volumes, con¬ 
taining basic program direction for the States, also have been issued. 

In keeping with FHWA’s policy of maximum decentralization to 
field offices, division engineers have been delegated principal authority 
to: 

—Approve State comprehensive highway safety plans. 

—Approve State annual highway safety work* programs, execute 
agreements pursuant to approved work programs, and grant 
authorization to proceed with the work. 

—Determine whether the highway safety program is administered 
through a State agency that has adequate powers and is equipped 
and organized to carry out such program. 

We have our Federal-State relationship in the administration of the 
3+ standards as a partnership. In many ways, it is similar to the 
successful Federal-State ^partnership" developed over the years under 
the Federal-aid highway program. 

The administration of the program is not without problems and we 
have a number of suggestions and proposed actions for improvement. 

The incentives criteria revisions contained in our Federal-Aid High¬ 
way Act of 1975 would be an improvement over the present fatality 
rate approach which permits objectivity in selecting recipient States, 
but does not insure that the incentive program will act as a catalyst. 

Uith discretionary authority, the Secretary could consider basing 
the criteria on other factors, such as progress being made by States in 
certain emphasis areas. Kinds of activities which could be considered 
are: Special target groups and goals set forth in their programs, such 
as early compliance with the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices— MUTCD, significant pedestrian protection, especially for 
the aged and preschool children. 

Another suggestion to improve the administration of the 402 pro¬ 
gram is to update our standards. We have been considering this 
matter jointly with NHTSA and the National Conference of 
Governors’ Highway Safety Representatives. 

One of the objectives in the FHWA program emphasis area for 
highway safety is to improve overall management of the safety pro¬ 
gram. Essential to this is the establishment of a focal point for safety 
responsibilities at the State level to coordinate their safety programs 
with those of other Stale agencies and local jurisdictions. 

UIWA field offices are instituting procedure and providing staff 
to fully support these State endeavors in integrating the 402 program 
ydlh the highway safety construction improvement program. In keep¬ 
ing with our objective for improved management of highway safety 
programs, HIWA will contract for a highway safety management 
program study. 

The major outputs of this 20-month study will be: 

1. Guides for improving flow of technical information between units 
of local and State highway safety related organization elements. 
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2. Guides far safety training programs, 

3. Guides for improved program implementation. 

4. More effective application of State and Federal safety research, 

5. Guidance to FHWA management for improving effectiveness 
of safety programs. 

We believe that improved liaison between the Governors'represent¬ 
atives, State and local highway agencies, and the interrelationship 
of the 402 and safety improvement construction programs will result 
in program action that will lake place primarily in local jurisdictions. 

Our 402 program requires local jurisdictions to provide a basic 
capability for program operations in local communities. We have par¬ 
ticipated in upgrading the traffic engineering function and staffing in 
many local communities. 

This increased capability and expertise, combined with Federal 
funding assistance for off-system roads, will have a major impact on 
our safety program activities. 

Under the Highway Safety Act of 1973, funding was provided for 
six categorical programs for physical improvements for highway 
safety. In addition, the 1973 act provided categorical funds for data 
collection. I would like to comment briefly on the progress of these 
six highway safety programs. 

During fiscal year 1975, approximately $445 million was obligated 
in the six categorical safety programs. In addition, $632 million of 
regular highway safety funds have been expended during the same 
period. 

Senator Stafford. If l could interrupt just a second there? 1 notice 
that in your printed statement it says $632 billion. 

Mr. J iElf ann. 1 am sorry about that. We are so used in dealing with 
big numbers that when we get down to millions, we get confused. 1 
appreciate the Chair calling it to our attention. 

This does not indicate the progress in present programs by all 
States, but simply it discloses the successful initiation of the total 
safety improvement program provided by the 1973 act. 

Progress lias been best in the high hazard locations, roadside 
obstacles and pavement marking demonstrations. Each of these in 
the aggregate lias exceeded fiscal year 1974 apportionments before 
May 31, 1975. 

This progress is attributed to the fact that the high hazard and 
roadside obstacle programs provided categorical funding for projects 
that may already have been identified through the spot safety im¬ 
provement program first established in 1964 and standard 9, identi¬ 
fication and surveillance of accident locations. 

The pavement marking demonstration program is easier to imple¬ 
ment because it requires no surveys or priorities and does not require 
extensive preliminary engineering before implementation. 

The progress of obligating funds under the railroad-highway 
crossing and safer roads demonstration ptograms has been Sower, 
However, this apparent slower rate of project initiation for the 
railroad-highway crossing program is misleading. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that regular Federal- 
aid highway funds are available to eliminate hazards at railroad 
crossings with the Federal share up to 100 percent of the cost, whereas 
the Federal share payable under the railroad-highway crossing 
program in the 1973 act is fixed at 90 percent. 
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As an illustration! in fiscal year 1974 over $15 million in Federal- 
aid funds were obligated for railroad-highway grade crossing safety 
improvements while only $7 million of this was from the categorical 
funds provided by the 1973 act* 

Concern the safer roads demonstration program, we consider the 
progress as good* It is slower than the others, as was expected, because 
it is breaking new ground and normally requires the involvement 
of yet another level of government, the local jurisdictions* 

It is breaking new ground because it provides for the first time, 
since the 1921 Highway Act, Federal-aid highway funds for projects 
that are not on a Federal-aid system. Because of this, the majority 
of the roads eligible for this program are under local jurisdictions, 
in the counties, cities, and towns. 

To get these jurisdictions into the program required an extensive 
effort by the States to inform them of the program and set up pro¬ 
cedures for its implementation. 

Another factor not to be overlooked is thay initially the safer roads 
demonstration program did not allow the use of Federal-aid funds 
for improvement of high-hazard locations* These types of improve¬ 
ments are among the most cost effective and consequently the most 
desirable to be undertaken* 

It was not until the enactment of the Federal-aid highway amend¬ 
ments of 1974 on January 4, 1975, that high-hazard locations im¬ 
provements were allowed under this program* As a result, this pro¬ 
gram has been able to operate at it$ full potential for only the last f> 
months*/ 

A fact to keep in mind is that Federal-aid funds obligated are not 
an equitable measure of total program activity. During the initial 
program start-up, the States must develop statewide safety programs 
and establish priorities since there were no safety projects “lying on 
the shelf' 1 awaiting implementation* 

These activities, while effective in producing a backlog of construc¬ 
tion projects, do not obligate a substantial amount of money. Nor¬ 
mally, in programs of this nature we find that only 5 percent of the 
total Federal-aid funds expended is for program development while 
95 percent is for physical construction. 

We have had considerable progress in the high-hazard location 
category. Implementation procedures were begun by the States for 
identification and surveillance of accident locations with the establish¬ 
ment of Highway Safety Program Standard No* 9* 

By 1973, most States had location reference systems and traffic 
reference systems for the major highways. The States are now ex¬ 
panding this capability to include the much larger mileage of lower 
clyss roads. 

^ k November 1974 survey by FHWA showed a national average of 
about 75-percent compliance with the capability for identification and 
surveillance of accident locations on all roads/ 

Preliminary figures show that over $50 million of roadside obstacle 
funds were obligated in fiscal year 1975. Even though Highway Safety 
Program Standard No, 12 required identification and correction of 
hazards within the right-of-way of all roads, before 1974 most of the 
work was done on the Interstate and major freeways. 




/ The Highway Safety Act of 1973 (23 U.S.C. 163) requests each 
State to conduct and systematically maintain an engineering survey 
on all highways to identify roadside obstacles. Nationwide, this road¬ 
side obstacle survey is about 75 percent complete,/ 

The committee lias expressed a special interest in the problems 
connected with highway railroad grade crossings. The proposed 1975 
Highway Act would exclude railway-highway grade separations from 
the highway safety programs. 

This is considered to bo appropriate because grade separations are 
undertaken for a variety of reasons rather than solely for highway 
safety reasons. The bill also calls for emphasis on railroad-highway 
warning devices under an element of the safety program. This em¬ 
phasis would give assurance of continuity to that program. 

Federal-aid funds are being obligated for grade crossing improve¬ 
ments at a reasonably satisfactory rate despite some problems such 
as divided responsibility in jurisdictions* the multiple parties involved, 
the delays in executing State-railroad agreements, labor jurisdictional 
problems encountered by railroads* and the railroads* concern with 
liability. 

Over 350 warning device installations were authorized during the 
first 3 months of fiscal year 1975 at a cost of over $15 mil lion. In 
addition to the $11 million authorized under the highway safety 
programs over $4 million was authorized for such installations from 
other Federal-aid highway funds. 

This is a significant increase over the rate with which such work 
had been undertaken with Federal-aid funds in the past . 

I know this committee is very interested in the progress of the 
special bridge replacement program. Applications for replacement of 
deficient bridges are being received and processed on a daily basis 
and structures are continually being identified by the States as can¬ 
didates^ for replacement as the States proceed with their routine 
bridge inspections. 

The number of candidates for replacement now identified total 
16,000. From the initiation of the program through June 31, 1975, 
57fi of high priority bridges have been selected and are in various 
stages of replacement. 

Al! funds authorized through fiscal year 1975 have been allocated 
and the remaining funds made available by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Amendments of 1974 will be distributed in much the same manner as 
the fiscal year 1975 funds. 

The status of the funds is as follows: 


Total allocated.......$342, 750,000. 00 

()bligat i one: Through ftscii 1 year 1975___ 310* 949 , 3 i 5, 38 

Unobligated balance... ......... 3 1, 80t>! 6 H 4 ! 62 

Unallocated (fiscal year 1076)...._..... 121* 250, 000. 00 

Total funds authorized for fiscal year 1972-76__ 464* 000, 000. 00 


Much of the remaining unobligated balance is earmarked by the 
Stales for bridges delayed due to environmental problems or length 
of design time. 

Our proposed 1975 highway bill will permit up to 30 percent of the 
highway safety improvement program funds apportioned to each 
State to be used for the replacement of inadequate bridges. Also, the 
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rural and urban apportionments may also be used for bridge replace¬ 
ment. 

Bridges, by their nature, are enormously costly, therefore, we have 
included a 30-percent limitation so that the bridge projects would 
not eat up a State’s safety funds. 

The replacement of inadequate bridges addressed a distinctly 
different aspect of highway safety. It provides for the replacement of 
structures that have been or are in danger of being closed because of 
structural deficiencies. 

It is not directly related to accident reduction through a construc¬ 
tion program. Only the unfortunate occurrence of a catastrophic 
failure would this he so. This program is to prevent such catastrophes 
from occurring, not to react to their occurrence. 

We believe that the proposed changes in the structure of the high¬ 
way safety improvement programs by the 1975 Highway Act would 
be most beneficial. Each ot the six categorical programs have distinct, 
though similar, regulations and procedures for their implementation. 

This, in itself, is an impediment to providing maximum benefits 
from the limited funds available for highway safety improvements. 
Combining these programs into a single program will permit the 
balance of funding between the various types of safety improvement 
progr ams to be determined by the States and concurred in by FHWA. 

This would insure that the basic goals of the existing programs are 
continued with improved flexibility to meet each State’s needs. The 
proposed bill permits expenditure of both rural and urban systems 
funds for highway safety improvement projects but restricts the use 
of the highway safety improvement funds to safety projects. 

Also/the use of highway safety improvement funds is expanded by 

S ermitting their use on any public road except for the Interstate 
ystera. Safety projects on the Interstate System would be funded 
with regular Interstate funds./ 

We believe the consolidated highway safety improvement program 
will eliminate red tape by combining the six programs into one under 
one set of regulations and procedures to implement the total program. 

We believe that the basis for project implementation should be 
changed so that the overall potential provides the most saving in 
lives, injuries and property damage for each dollar spent and so that 
the project will not be based on wdiether it meets the requirements 
for a specific categorical program. 

/Recently. FHWA has neon criticized for alleged failure to incor¬ 
porate the latest safety features and design in new road construction. 
Section 109 of title 23 contains a statutory requirement for FHWA 
to approve only projects which w ill adequately meet the existing and 
probable future traffic needs and conditions in a manner conducive to 
safety, durability and economy of maintenance and which are designed 
and constructed in accordance with standards best suited to accom¬ 
plish the foregoing objectives and to conform to the particular needs 
of each locality. 

A large portion of those highway design standards, specifications, 
policies, and guides adopted by FHWA under 23 U.S.C. 109 are the 
result of cooperation with the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (AASHTO). These design standards 
are included in AASHTO publications and are the result of FHWA 
leadership in their formulation./ 
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Criticism concerning FHWA use of AASHTO standards shows a 
failure to recognize FHWA involvement and influence in development 
of specific AASHTO publications such as the AASHTO “Highway 
Design and Operational Practices Related to Highway Safety (Yellow 
Book),” 

FHWA did not wait for the issuance of the “Yellow Book” before 
specific safety policies were developed. Examples of such previous 
policies included: 

(1) A Circular memorandum (CM), dated December 22, 1965, 
on the topic “Highway Signs and Appurtenances—Safety 
Considerations,” 

(2) Instructional memorandum (IM) 21-6^6 entitled “Safety 
Provisions for Roadside Features and Appurtenances,” and 

(3) CM, dated January 6, 1967, entitled “Safety Provisions and 
Sign Placement.” Safety design is a dynamic area and did not stop 
with the development of the “Yellow Book,” FHWA has readily 
accepted new advanced design criteria and implemented then when 
the basic data clearly supports their adoption. 

Our memorandum concerning yielding sign and light supports 
and crash cushions are examples of FHWA’s direct action. In addition, 
the MUTCD and the Association of American Railroads (AAR) 
bulletin No. 7, are examples of FHWA’s action with organizations 
other than AASHTO in developing highway design standards. 

Currently, FHWA has contract work in progress on a Crash 
Cushion Design Manual and a Protective Systems Manual to super¬ 
sede NCHRP report 118. As a general comment, implementation of 
latest state-of-the-art technology in the above areas is very difficult 
because of new information becoming available every month from 
the research sector. 

This is the dynamic problem which FHWA faced and as a result 
directed the Office of Research and Development to prepare imple¬ 
mentation packages in this area. In the interim, FHWA policy is to 
disseminate the latest usable research results as they become available 
through FHWA directives to the operating offices. * 

We have recently completed a study of FHWA'a procedures and 
efforts to provide safe roadside design. This study also included a 
review of the center for auto safety (CAS) report, “The Yellow Book 
Road: the Failure of America's Roadside Safety Program.” 

While concluding that the findings set out in the OAS report were 
unsubstantiated, the FHWA study did make several recommendations 
that will further strengthen our procedures and efforts. 

The recommendations were made in light of recent legislation 
providing various funding for off-Federal-aid system construction 
and addressed the issue of providing safe roadsides in the construc¬ 
tion of all highways. 

The Federal Highway Administration's present operating procedures 
are adequate to insure the application of sound roadside design 
principles on all new Federal-aid highway projects. These procedures 
are producing the designed results as substantiated by a recent study 
of fatal accidents on the interstate system 

One of our recent studies shows that these procedures are producing 
desired results as evidenced by reduction in the fatal accidents. 

This study shows a lower fatality rate for both rural and urban 
sections of the interstate system opened to traffic since 1967 when the 
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AASIITO “Yellow Book* 1 was issued (See attachment II regarding 
rural Interstate.) Incorporation of safety items takes time*—longer 
than we would like—but progress is being made and we are confident 
that it will continue and increase, 

i have tried to touch on as many aspects of the safety program as our 
limited time will permit. In summary, I feel that great benefits are 
resulting from implementation of our existing programs and that the 
amendments proposed in the 1975 highway bill will further improve 
highway safety in the Nation. 

This concludes my formal statement and I will be pleased to answer 
any questions that the subcommittee may have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Governor Tiemann. 

[Attachments to Governor Tiemann statement follow:] 


attachment \ 



Vehicle 
mi lei 

(billions) 

Traffic 

deaths 

Fatality 
rati i 

All Federal- 
aid primary 1 

Interstate 
fatality 
rate 1 

Noninttfstate 
fatality 
rate * 

1966.. 

. 928 

51.524 

5.55 

5,53 

3.08 

5.85 

1967_ 

... : . 965 

51,559 

5.34 

5.35 

2.89 

5.66 

1968.. 

1,020 

53,831 

5.28 

5.28 

2*98 

5.60 

1969... 

. 1,066 

55,014 

5 16 

4.94 

2.90 

5.52 

1970... 

. . I, III 

53 f 654 

4,13 

4.60 

2.69 

5 r 19 

1971 —.. 

.............. 1,117 

53, 74Z 

4.57 

4,38 

2*60 

4,92 

1972... 

... 1,759 

55,686 

4.42 

4.24 

2,43 

4.88 

1973... 

.. 1,309 

55, 100 

4.21 

3.94 

2.31 

4, 58 

1974... 

.. 1,283 

46,049 

a. 59 

C 1 ) 

<n 

0 


1 Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles, 
a Not ret available 

Source: State highway department reports on table TArl. 


Attachment II 

1CZ3-72 FATALITY EXPERIENCE ON RURAL INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 
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Senator Stafford. The Chair’s intention, in ease there is any 
doubt, is to ask rhut we complete all of the statements before going to 
questions. So the Chair will next invite Mr. Art Delibert, from "the 
Center for Auto Safety, to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR DELIBERT, CENTER FOR AUTO SAFETY 

ACCOMPANIED BY LYNNE SMITH. ELLEN MILLER, AND MARK 

STEINBACH 

Mr. Delibert. Thank you. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, My name is Arthur Delibert. I 
am here toduy representing the Center for Auto Safety. I am accom¬ 
panied this morning by several other staff members—Lynne Smith, 
Kllen Miller, mid Mark Steinbach of the highway project—who will 
be glad to help answer questions. 

The Center for Auto Safety is an independent., nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion with a longstanding interest in vehicle safety. For some years, 
our activities focused almost entirely on the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration and the auto manufacturers. In 1973, 
however, we turned our attention to the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration and the question of Safe highway design. 

Specifically, we began to study the question of why brandiiew 
highways are still designed and built with well-known safety errors. 
Our research into this question spans some 14 months and included 
visits to eight States, inspection of 55 recently completed Federal-aid 
highway projects, and interviews with over 100 Federal and State 
highway officials, highway consultants, and private researchers 

Ihe result was this report, “The Yellow Book Road: The Failure of 
America’s Roadside Safety Program,” first published in December. I 
know you have received n copy* 

Senator Stafford, The report will be received for the files. 

Mr, Delibert. Since this report was released, we have devoted our 
efforts to securing the implementation of our recommendations, 
prodding the States into greater implementation of the 1973 highway 
safety improvement programs (the so-called title II programs) and 
monitoring the day-lo-day activities of the FHWA. 

Needless to say, we have a great deal of information we would like 
to share with you today. However, we understand that the committee 
is busy, and we understand the time limitations. So our testimony 
will actually deal with only one aspect of our findings, the continued 
construction of hazards on the newest highways. 

Mr, Chairman, even as we sit here today, many State highway 
departments arc building into their newest Highways design features 
long recognized to be safety hazards: Poorly designed bridge parapets, 
gratuitous roadside obstacles, poorly designed guardrails, and the 
like. 
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These are precisely the kind of hazards that claim at least 15,000 
lives each year in single-vehicle run-off-the-road crashes on older 
highways, and they are precisely the kind of hazards that the Congress 
has sought to remove from the older highways through the title II 
safety programs. Yet they are still appearing in some of the nation’s 
newest highway construction projects. 

Two months ago, we visited a brand new Interstate Highway 
project in the District of Columbia area, 1-95 in Virginia, just south 
of the 14th Street Bridge. We would like to share with you today, 
through a few slides, a portion of what we found on that project, all 
within about a mile-long stretch of the highway. Can we put the 
slides on now? 

Senator Stafford. Certainly. 

Mr. Delibert. One of the first things that came to our attention 
as we came across the bridge was this concrete box (fig. 1). It is a 
massive obstruction only a few inches off the pavement. You can see 
from the marks on the side of it, where the concrete was poured into 
the wooden mold, that this thing is still quite new. 

As the next slide shows (fig. 2), we walked up and took a look 
inside of this concrete box in hopes of finding some reason why an 
obstruction like this would be on the roadside. As you can see, there 
is nothing there. It is nothing but a booby trap and a brandnew booby 
trap. 



Fifrure 1 
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, J, his 4, a pt ^° , f r om , th « Federal Highway Administration’s green 
iw/i„ Jwfi Ha ? d ^ ok ? f Highway Safety Design and Operating 
Practices (fig. 3). We include it to illustrate the point that the kind of 
guardrad used on this project, blocked-out W-beam on steel posts, 
can be expected to deflect as much as 4 feet in a severe crash. For that 
reason, researchers emphasize that this kind of guardrail can only be 

v^, d : h ? re - th T LS 4 eet ^ etween the guardrail and the obstruction 
^°a ar f protect the motorist from. 

ttr m j M °5 project (fig. 4), we found 28 inches between 

the guardrail and this bridge pillar, less than 2 % feet. You see the 
barricade up here, this is not yet open to traffic; but when it is open, a 
motorist comrng along here who runs off the road will have a chance of a 
severe crash into this bridge pillar despite the guardrail being there. 


SYSTEM 


DEFLECTION 

POST SPACING 
POST 


zf 


tx... 


BLOCKED-OUT "W * bm 
(WOOD POST) 



2 ft 

6‘ • 3" 

8x8” Douglas Fir 

Figure 3 


blockedout 

(STEEL POST) 


*W” BEAM 


4 ft 

6 * - 3 " 

W6x8 5 
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Fifcuru 4 

Here you see a place where a guardrail post was dropped out 
because this light pole is too dose to the guardrail (fig, 5). There 
isn’t room for a post here; I think the light pole is 21 or 22 inches 
behind the guardrail. Again, a good deal less than 4 feet. So here is a 
guardrail post missing because of the light pole, then two in place and 
then two more missing because of this drainage inlet here. We doubt 
very much that this piece of guardrail would perform as intended in 
a crash. 
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This is another page from the green book to illustrate the elements 
necessary in the transition from a metal beam guardrail to a concrete 
bridge parapet (fig, 6). This transition is a little bit tricky because, 
as we mentioned, this guardrail deflects back as much as 4 in a crash. 
If a motorist strikes this guardrail upstream of the bridge parapet, 
and the guardrail flexes back, he is going to have a severe crash 
against this concrete parapet, unless the transition is done just right 
because the concrete parapet of course doesn’t flex back at all. 



Figure f* 
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The three elements necessary to prevent that kind of crash at the 
transition are: Bolting the guardrail to the concrete wall to give the 
rail its full strength; reducing the guardrail post spacing to increase 
the stiffness of the rail so a motorist would go from the very flexible 
guardrail to the less flexible and finally to the rigid wall in a relatively 
smooth transition; and this block-out, to keep the car offset from the 
concrete wall so that the wheel will not snag against the wall’s vertical 
end. 

I am sorry, this slide doesn’t show up too well in this room, but 
this shows a transition in this project (fig. 7). The guardrail is 
bolted into the bridge parapet but, as you can see, instead of being 
blocked out, it is actually set into a little cutout. They have reduced 
the post spacing, but only on the last two posts. The NCHRP Report 
No. 54 on guardrail points out that the last five or six posts need to 
have reduced spacing in order to effect a proper transition. 



Figure 7 

In fact , this is the only location on this entire project where we 
found any reduced guardrail post spacing. All of the others had the 
regular 6-foot, 3-inch spacing right up to the parapet. 

Also in this picture is this outct opping oil the bridge wall. Again, 
this is a wholly gratuitous obstruction; as far as we can determine’ 
it is there only for decoration of the bridge parapet. It is all the more 
amazing because they have bolted the guardrail to the bridge wall 
here at the upstream endj whether they did this rightly or wrongly, 
their intention was to carry you past that end safely. But what have 
they done? Thirty or 40 feet further down the road, they have provided 
another end with no protection at all. 

This shows a group of bolts where a guardrail is bolted into the 
bridge parapet (fig. 8). What we want you to see here are the little 
cracks extending out from each of the bolts. The next slide (fig. 9) 
shows a place where such cracks have opened up all the way and the 
next slide (rig. 10) shows another location where the same thing has 
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happened. This has occurred because of the use of the wrong end 
piece in attaching the guardrail to the bridge parapet and because of 
veij sloppy technique in punching the bolt holes in these pieces. 

This is out on the reversible busway (fig. 11). They have cleverly 
managed to construct a reversible hazard. In the morning, when 
traffic here is going from left to right, a vehicle which strikes this 
guardrail and slides along this way (left to right), would snag on this 
end piece. In the evening, when"traffic comes from right to left, a 
vehicle that runs off the road would have a chance of a near 90-degree 
collision with this piece of guardrail. 



Figure 9 
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Figure 10 



Figure 11 


The research reports on guardrail which say it is a safe appurtenance 
for use at the roadside are the result of tests at angles like 15 and 25 
degrees; but the literature is full of reports of crashes at angles of 50 
and 60 degrees and greater where an impact with a guardrail can be 
fatal. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Delibert, for the education of the committee, 
what is the standard type crash for which these guardrails are built? 

Mr. Deli bert. They are tested at 25 degrees and 60 miles an hour. 

Senator Stafford. Using 4,000-pound vehicles at 60 miles an hour 
and a 25-degree angle of crash? 
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Mr. Deli bert. Yes. 

Those are all the slides we have time lor, Mr. Chairman. 

showed these slides and many others to the Virginia Department 
of Highways in Richmond on June 5. We would like to submit for the 
record a letter from Virginia Chief Engineer John Harwood, outlining 
the corrective measures the State intends to take. 

[The letter follows:] 
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COMMONWEALTH 0 / VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT OF HlOlfftAVS h TRANSPORTATION 
*»t t*iT fl«0Aii stn ter 

July 17, 1975 



mum HfW 4'|1 ■« 


Safety Standards 


Vfe. Lynne Smith 
Highway Safety Project 
Center for Auto Safety 
1225 Dupont Circle Building 
Washington, D, C, 20036 

Dear Ms, Smith; 

This refers to your letter of July 14, asking What has been done about 
the matters on 1-95 In Northern Virginia which you recently called to 
our attention* 

I have just now received a report covering an investigation made by our 
engineers, accompanied by engineers of the Federal Highway Administration, 

In general, it appears some of these situations occurred through the use 
of standards which were considered most adequate when the projects were 
advertised for bids, but now have been sijpcrscdcd by' more recent research 
and by testing and field operational experience. 

Our standards are now being reviewed and revised where necessary to 
conform to the latest research results. This includes the placement of 
guard rail in relation to curbs, strengthening of guard rail at bridge 
approaches by reducing the post spacing, providing for at least a four- 
foot space between the guard rail and any fixed object or breakaway sign 
supports and a review of our guard rail attariinieni procedures and guard 
rail backup plates. 

In addition, we plan to institute a training program for all people 
involved in a project from design to convict ion, so they might be aware 
of these conditions and take corrective fiction whenever they are noted. 

Many of the changes in our standards outlined above have already been made 
or arc being made at this time. 

In regard to the specific project, it was generally felt that a major 
over uling of the guard rail position in respect to the curb is not in 
orde: at this time. This would be a major undertaking, and since research 
is a continuing process, it could well be that additional research would 
reflect additional change* 


A HIGHWAY 10 AS SAFE A$ THE USER MAKES *T 
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Ms. Lynne Smith 


July 17, 1975 


Oir major effort on the 1-95 project has been to identify all areas where 
pocketing could occur and areas where the need for additional posts on 
approaches to bridge parapets and retaining walls is indicated. Where 
posts-haye been omitted at inlets, we plan to correct these as soon as 
possible. 

Wo also plan to fill in the notched out area on the southbomd Boundary 
Channel Drive overpass, correct guard rail connections and install four 
impact attenuators. Where infwct attenuators are installed, curbs will 
oc removed. 

Agretwnt has been reached with the Federal Highway Administration on all 

The numerous instances of guard rail bolts not being tightened or bolts 

Werc n ° ted duT “'S the inspection. These 
conditions would haw been corrected prior to or at the final inspection 
The split end of guard rail at the bridge abutment apparently is a result 
°£f?^ d Punching, and the contractor has alreajy ordered factory punched 
sections to overcome this condition. 1 

1 believe many ofthe problem; encountered on this project will not 
reappear due to changes in our standards and other changes being studied, 
i instructions that all major freeway designs that we 

* chetkcd and corTections — 

In addition, I am issuing instructions for our field engineers to review 
to eliminate ^ Cha " gCS “ hcre 

^ihelpSfic'S^* Wl,h y0U * ga ‘ n at tine * and *** 


^Sincerely, 



^ E. Harwood, Deputy Corrussioner 
and Chief Engineer 
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Mr. Delibert. In summary, Mr. Harwood says that as a result of 
our presentation, they have ordered corrections on this project and 
the review of all major new freeway projects in the State. They have 
ordered changes in their standard plans consistent with modern safety 
practices and most importantly, they have ordered a safety training 
program for all personnel involved in these projects from the design 
stage through to completion. 

This was certainly a heartening response from the Virginia depart¬ 
ment. But the problem, Mr. Chairman, is not limited to one State. In 
the past 3 weeks, center staff have visited newly constructed projects 
in 8 States, in addition to the 8 we visited last year while preparing 
our report. 

/ We can report that to a greater or lesser extent than this project on 
1-95, highway safety design errors are appearing in all of these new 
projects in all of the States. Such a widespread problem is clear evi¬ 
dence that the administrative deficiencies now being recognized in 
Virginia exist in many other State highway departments and in the 
Federal Highway Administration as well. / 

/We spent a great deal of time in the last 18 months researching 
these deficiencies at the Federal and State levels. To begin with, we 
found that most State highway departments have never had an 
adequate training program in the principles of roadside safety. We 
have been appalled at the lack of basic knowledge of safety design 
principles in some States./ 

This training must be carried to the personnel who are daily in¬ 
volved in the design, construction, maintenance, and inspection of 
these highways. Virginia’s promise to implement such a program 
now—8 years after the roadside obstacle program was first described— 
is a reflection of this long-standing failure. 

/ Where a few individuals in the highway department have had such 
training, they are usually the traffic and safety engineers; but we have 
found that the traffic and safety engineers are generally shunted off 
somewhere down the organizational chart where they have little 
opportunity and even less authority to review highway design plans 
at an early enough stage that important safety changes can be readily 
ma de/ 

/ We have also found that most State highway departments have 
very poor programs for the implementation of safety-related research. 
We certainly recognize, Mr. Chairman, that most departments do 
not have the funds to carry on a large scale program of crash-testing 
roadside appurtenances such as is done in Texas and California. But 
we were certainly dismayed to find that in the absence of such crash 
testing, most States also lack an adequate program to avail themselves 
of the research that is done/ 

/Generally, there is no consistent effort in the State highway depart¬ 
ments to evaluate research performed by others, whether it is by 
FHWA, the National Cooperative Highway Research program, or 
by other States and to determine its applicability to that particular 
State and change the State’s standard plans to reflect modern practices/ 

Again, the fact that Virginia is doing this only at the urging of the 
center for auto safety is a reflection of this problem. 

/Finally, we found that in the face of these other problems, the 
Federal Highway Administration has not used its standard setting 
authority to hasten the advent of safety reforms. Periodically, 
Mr. Chairman, representatives of FHWA and AASHTO in testimony 



before this and other committees have referred to the “safety stand¬ 
ards 11 used in the construction of modern highways. It would be well 
to point out that what they are calling “standards” are usually nothing 
more than a set of guidelines and recommendations which the State 
highway departments “should” follow in their design and construction. 
Rarely are they mandatory, rarely do they state what practices a 
State “shall” follow./ 

/In fact, in our interviews last year, one FHWA division engineer, 
questioned on this point, replied to us, “The State usually reads these 
things for us. If we tell them to do something, if they don’t want to 
do it, they will get the thing out and read it to vou and they will sav 
Tt doesn't say “shall”. * 1 *'/ 

In conclusion, it might be well to introduce the letter we received 
from the FHWA in response to our slides of 1-95, The implications 
of the slides for the State’s training, standard plans and other freeway 
projects should have been obvious to FHWA us it was to the State 
officials in Virginia. But the FHWA’s entire response, Mr. Chairman, 
is to do a safety review of this one project. They seem content to 
ignore the larger implications, 

[The letter referred to follows:] 


U.S. Department or Transportation, 

Federal Highway Administration, 

„ r „ Washington, D.C., July 17, 1975 . 

Ms. Lynnf. Smith, 

Center for Auto Safety , Dupont Circle Building, Washington , D.C . 

Dear Ms. Smith: This will acknowledge your May 27 letter to Honorable 
William T. Coleman, Jr., Secretary of Transportation, regarding your slide 
presentation at a recent meeting of the National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. 

' As you know, we have made the commitment that the Federal Highway 
Administration will do whatever is necessary within reasonable limits to make 
the corrections and adjustments needed to improve the safety features on the 
1-95 project immediately south of the Potomac River Bridge. Our Division 
Office in Richmond, with assistance from the Washington Highway Design and 
the Construction and Maintenance Divisions, will make a safety/Review of the 
project and initiate action for the corrections and improvements./ r 

We have completed a thorough review of your n Yellow Book Road 11 report 
and ’will respond to you on it in the very near future. 

Regarding Resolution No. 1 drawn up at the recent meeting of the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, the Federal Highway Administration is 
presently reviewing the resolution. 

Your interest in highway safety is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. R. Coupal, Jit., 
Deptdy Administrator , 


Mr. Delirkht, We were certainly gratified to sec the actions taken 
by the State of Virginia. We certainly hope that the other States will 
follow suit. But it ought not to he left to the Center for Auto Safety 
to bring this about. This is precisely the task of the FHWA and one 
we hope they will soon get about. 

That concludes our prepared testimony. We would like to submit 
a copy of our recent report “Implementation of the 1973 Highway 
Safety Improvement Programs, A Counter Report;” 1 together with 
an update showing the status of these programs as of the end of May. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear this morning and will 
be pleased to answer any questions from the committee. 

Senator Stafford. We thank you for your testimony, 

[Material supplied by Mr. Delibert follows:] 


1 Retain^ In committee files. 
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Center for Auto Safety 

12V Dupont Orck Bu Uint Waihtotto* D C. 20036 {202} 09-/1 ft 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 197 3 HIGHWAY SAFETY 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMSi AN UPDATE 

July 1975 

Earlier this year the Center for Auto Safety prepared 
an analysis of the status of the 1973 Title II Safety 
Improvement Programs, A copy of that report, "Implementation 
of the 1973 Highway Safety Improvement Programs: A Counter- 
Report," is attached; summaries of significant findings precede 
each chapter. In the next few pages we will bring some of 
those findings up to date. 

The general aim of the 1973 safety legislation was not 
new. The High Hazard Location Program, the Roadside Obstacle 
Elimination Program, and the Safer Roads Demonstration Program 
directed the states to perform much the same kind of safety 
work they have been urged to do since the beginnings of safety 
work in 1964, What was new about the 1973 legislation was 
that it attempted to deal with three main problems which had 
plagued all the safety programs since 1964: (1) the failure of 
most state highway departments to keep adequate traffic records 
for identifying hazardous highway locations; (2) the consequent 
failure of highway agencies to set rational priorities for 
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improvement work; and (3) the failure by m* .t agencies to set 
aside specific funds for safety improvemen work, so that such 
work had to compete for money with other, less urgent but more 
popular programs. 

Unfortunately, despite legislative provisions intended to 
correct these problems/ the Center’s research indicates that 
the safety programs continue to be seriously hampered by similar 
problems. Perhaps the clearest indication of this continued 
failure is the fact that, as of the end of May, some 21 months 
after the start of the programs, 15 states have not yet even 
begun to obligate funds for one or more of the hazard removal 
programs. And many of the states that have begun have obligated 
only a small proportion of their available funds^/ We have 
prepared a chart (Attachment C-2) showing the percentages of 
available FY 1975 funds obligated by each state in three different 
safety programs. 

/one cause of this lag has been impoundment, and the curious 
way in which impoundment has been handled by FHWA. Even though 
Congress earmarks funds for the various parts of the highway 
program—so much for Interstates, so much for Primaries, so 
much for Roadside Obstacle Removal, and so on—impoundment is 
carried out without any such earmarking. A state simply loses 
a certain amount of its overall apportionment, and each state 
is then free to allocate this cutback among the various parts 
of the program in any way it wishes. The result is that the 
safety programs are still forced to compete with other aspects 
of the highway program for adequate funding, f 


J»-4u o*n - pi.] .)) 
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yf As an example: Suppose a particular state is to receive 
$100 million in Federal-aid funds for all aspects of its highway 
program in a given year—Interstate, Primary, Secondary, Safety, 
and so on. The Administration withholds $30 million of that. 

The state is free to say, "Well, they've withheld our safety 
improvement funds, but we still have our Interstate construction 
money." The Center in fact knows of one state in which the 
Highway Director, when confronted with a reporter's question 
about why the safety programs were proceeding so slowly, replied 
that the safety funds had been impounded! 

/FHWA's explanation for this two-year delay in obligation 
of safety funds is that these are new programs, and like all 
new Federal programs, take time to get off the ground. However, 
it is helpful to recall that most of the substance of these 
programs dates back to 1964, when the President called on FHWA 
and the states to undertake a large-scale safety improvement 
program; and to 1966, when the Congress directed the states and 
FHWA to organize systematic safety improvement work; and to 
1972, when the National Highway Safety Advisory Committee urged 
FHWA to implement such work methodically and on a large scale. 
Thus, these programs are "new" in name only, and one could 
reasonably expect very rapid implementation/ 

,/Another important reason for the slow implementation of 
these programs has been the widespread confusion in FHWA and the 
states about the purpose of the programs and the funding 
available for them. During the past few months the Center has 
been monitoring the progress of the programs and we have found 


- 3 - 
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one prominent state highway director-** former AASHTO president, 
in fact*-who was under the impression that these programs have 
a 70/30 Federal/state matching ratio, when in fact they are 90/10, 
Another Highway Director we spoke with thought the Pavement 
Harking Demonstration Program was merely a program to try out 
new paints, something in which his state was not interested. 

The head of one state highway department thought the Pavement 
Marking Program was intended only for Federal-aid roads, when 
in fact the law clearly states that priority is to be given 
to rural roads not on any Federal-aid system. In another state, 
the Highway Director simply had no idea what we were talking 
about when wo asked him about the safety improvement programs, 
and the head of that state's Highway Safety Program “explained" 
the state's slow progress in obligating safety construction 
funds by telling the Center that Congress did not provide any 
funds for the first year of these programs—when in fact Congress 
set aside $175 million for them!/ 

These and other problems are described and documented in 
the attached report. Of course, the Center is not the only 
group concerned about the general neglect of safety work by 
FHWA and state highway agencies. Recently, the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee has expressed to Transportation 
Secretary Coleman its continuing concern "at the relatively slow 
rate of progress achieved by the Department and the states* in 
"obligating safety construction funds." And the Center calls to 
the Committee's attention a recent report by the General 
Accounting Office, entitled Unsafe Bridges on Federal-aId 


- 4 - 
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Highways Need More Attention . The GAO has investigated 
FHWA's administration of one o£ the safety programs, the Bridge 
Replacement Program, 23 U.S.C. 144, and come to some conclusions 
regarding this program that are quite similar to the conclusions 
reached by the Center about other safety improvement programs* 
The Center trusts that the Committee will give both of these 
reports its informed attention* 

****** 
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HlCiU \Y SAFETY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
PERliINT OF FY 1975 APPORTIONMENTS 
OBLIGATED AS OF MAY 31, 1975 


STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


HIGH HAZARD 
LOCATIONS 
23 U.S.C* 152 

17*SSI 
150.48* 

0 

31*26 

123*30* 

0 

46.76 

24.76 
102*16* 

0.18 

12*79 

77*10 

120.04* 

44.14 

10B.60* 

30.41 
0 

156,50* 

118.37* 

232*19* 

21*74 

108.99* 

105,51* 

3*28 

49.55 

47.41 
98.71 
14.97 
46.26 

0 

20.4 8 
14.00 


ROADSIDE 
OBSTACLES 
23 U.S.C. 153 

1.36% 

1.36 

53.03 

0 

36.90 

6.01 

147,91* 

87.07 

21.26 

93.02 

10.07 

9*91 

68*53 

117*19* 

51.00 

158.09* 

22*41 

0 

0 

9.00 

118,44* 

85.46 

81*43 

96.35 

11,98 

59*31 

8.40 

41*63 

90,61 

2.74 

13.79 

0*68 


SAFER ROADS 
DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 
23 U.S.C. 405 

14.06% 

14.40 

0 

6.87 

11.31 

26.29 
31.73 
54,20 
10,35 

168.53* 

16.40 
24,12 
26.10 
11.51 
36.14 
63.43 

2.65 

1*04 

0,20 

0.26 

57.53 

25.82 

3.25 

0 

19,72 
178.70* 

8.31 

3.60 

0 

35.30 
12.65 
12.23 
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HIGH HA?./ > 
LOCATION;: 

STATE 23 U.S.C, 152 

ROADSIDE 

OBSTACLES 

23 U.S.C. 153 

SAFE** ROADS 
DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

23 U.S.C. 405 

NORTH CAROLINA 

42.46% 

17.33% 

22*07% 

NORTH DAKOTA 

152.89* 

29*31 

101.60* 

OHIO 

20.57 

15.25 

67.14 

OKLAHOMA 

3.47 

0 

0 

OREGON 

91.26 

120.97* 

27.39 

PENNSYLVANIA 

160.34* 

28.00 

44.16 

RHODE ISLAND 

18.23 

52.79 

0 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

43.83 

139.04* 

1.75 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

68.4 6 

2*05 

46.65 

TENNESSEE 

3.15 

0.63 

11*71 

TEXAS 

3*01 

0 

0 

UTAH 

90.03 

10*38 

31.90 

VERMONT 

0 

33*74 

30*20 

VIRGINIA 

123.39* 

19.18 

78,76 

WASHINGTON 

36.04 

35*17 

0.29 

WEST VIRGINIA 

29*52 

10.00 

3.56 

WISCONSIN 

79.77 

50.56 

42*12 

WYOMING 

81.01 

25.31 

19*60 

DISTRICT OF COL 

* * 

* -1.36 

9*52 

73.00 

PUERTO RrCO 

23.89 

0 

69.77 


Compiled from data supplied by the 
Federal Highway Administration 


* Figures greater than 100% indicate that state has obligated 
all funds for current fiscal year plus money remaining from pre¬ 
vious fiscal year or money advanced from next fiscal year* 

** Negative (-) indicates that money previously committed 
has been removed from obligation* 
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Senator Stafford. The Chair wants to welcome Senator Domenici 
to the hearings. Senator, we are proposing to hear the remaining 
witnesses before we go to questions, if that is agreeable with you. 

Senator Domenici. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you* 

The Chair will now ask Mr. Carlton Fisher of the National Con¬ 
ference of Governor's Highway Safety Representatives to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CARLTON FISHER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CON¬ 
FERENCE OF GOVERNORS' HIGHWAY SAFETY REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Fisher, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am testifying on behalf of the National Conference of Governor's 
Highway Safety Representatives today. With me is Mr. Joe Murphy 
from the District of Columbia, Mr. Jim Hill of the State of Arizona, 
Mr Francis Colleton from the State of Massachusetts, Mr. K&rsten 
Vieg from the State of Illinois, Ms. Pat Ehrlich from the State of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try to summarize extemporaneously. As I 
begin the testimony, 1 say without reservation and as forcefully as 
I can that the State 402 community highway safety program has 
been a success. I say that without reservation and without 
equivocation. 

Our prepared remarks indicate six areas of success, but I think for 
the purposes of this summary that I will call to the Chair's attention 
two items. First, there has been greatly improved cooperation and 
coordination between the States and the local traffic safety officials. 

Second, an item that, I think, the Congress and the Nation needs 
to know. We have an emergency medical service system in this coun¬ 
try program today because of the highway safety program and for 
no other reason. 

Since I don't have access to an awful lot of current national data 
I will try to demonstrate the success of the highway safety program 
with data from my region. 

When the highway safety program started in 1966, the eight States 
in the southeastern region were lagging some 5 years behind the 
national average. Roth Dr Gregory and Governor Tiem&nn have 
talked about the rate being 5*7* That year the Southeastern States 
were somewhere around 6.7, It took us 5 years to get to that 5.7 
mark. However, the eight Southeastern States are now' setting the 
pace. Our record for the first 6 months of 1973-74 and 1975 follows. 
In 1973 we killed, in the region, 5,794 people* In 1974, we killed 4,608* 
That is a reduction of 24.7 percent. This year, 1975, in my region, 
we killed 4,329, a reduction of 6,1 percent* 

I might hasten to add that the Nation as a whole is running 3.7 
percent ahead of last year. I say without reservation, in spite of the 
current national increase, in my region and in this Nation, the pro¬ 
gram has been successful. From our standpoint there is no need for 
further argument on the success of the program. 

The State-Federal relationship, quite frankly, has not been to our 
satisfaction and perhaps never wi\] he. The things that have bothered 
us are in our prepared testimony* One thing, and we don't mean this 
facetiously, but as an example of the State-Federal relationship, 
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this Conference supports and is on record in support of safety belt 
laws. But somehow the administration in the interlock issue lost 
sight of the real world and did not consult States, It seemed as a 
result of the interlock decision that the wrath of the public fell upon 
us all. So 1 would like to suggest that the administration, Congress, 
and all of us work together to find some way to reintroduce this sub¬ 
ject, use of safety belts and laws requiring their use, without bringing 
the wrath of the people down on us. After all, w T e are servants of the 
people and we can't force on the public a project which it neither wants 
nor desires. We agree with the administration that the use of the belt 
will save an untold number of lives. 

We have addressed the standards in our statement and say that 
they were the best technology available in 1966* We think they 
should be reviewed. When the Congress required the administration 
to establish performance standards, you may have assigned the ad¬ 
ministration an impossible task. We are not sure that you can define 
performance in every standard, but we are willing to work with the 
administration if Congress uses the word performance and hopefully, 
sir, you would define what performance means. 

With respect to the implementation of the standards I bring to 
your attention quickly a point that one of the NHTSA staff members 
"pointed out- 

Senator Domenicl One of who was it that did this? 

Mr, Fisher. One of the NHTSA staff people in a recent address 
pointed out that the Federal contribution to the highway safety pro¬ 
gram was on the order of 1.5 to 3 percent. The point that I make is 
this. To say that we can impact and have high payoff for L5 or 3 
percent of the total program is a misnomer. What we are doing with 
the highway safety program is adding about 1,5 to 3 percent to what 
the States effort is. To say that you can immediately impact safety 
with high payoff with this amount is, as I said, a misnomer and perhaps 
misleading. ’ 

To further illustrate the problem, it is said that for every $40 in 
State and local investments, there is $1 of additional Federal invest¬ 
ment. What I am saving to you, sir, is, the States and communities 
can no longer afford to maintain a 40 to 1 ratio. The standards, I am 
submitting to you, have to be flexible enough to recognize this. 

On sanctions, quite frankly we think that the administration, in 
some instances, may have gone outside the bounds of Congress in 
imposing the sanctions. For example, if I may quote quickly from the 
prepared testimony, in House Report 1799 of the 90th Congress, 
2d session, Congress set forth what we refer to as the reasonable 
progress doctrine* 

In applying a sanction procedure, the administrators derived a 
sanction from 23 U,S.C, 116, which imposes upon a State the duty to 
maintain its federally assisted highway construction projects. The 
mtemakers said, "By virtue of 402(d), section 116 applied to the 
State highway safety programs conducted pursuant to section 402," 

In adopting section MS to the highway safety context of section 
402, we interpret the word "maintain" as meaning implement, 
Webster's dictionary defines the word "maintain" thusly: To keep 
or keep up, continue in or with, to keep in existence or continue. 
The word "implement" means to carry into effect, fulfill, accomplish, 
to provide with means for carrying into effect or fulfilling. 
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It is our understanding—that is, the members of this conference— 
that words in law have the same meaning ascribed to them as you 
find in everyday usage unless the law itself defines the word differ¬ 
ently. How the rulemakers construed the word “maintain” to mean 
implement is beyond the comprehension of our membership. 

I shall move hastily to 403 researcli and development, sir. We 
saw in a recent trade journal an article which bothers us. I don’t 
know how true the article is, but we do bring it to your attention. 
The publication stated that the administration “does not belie\e that 
the 402 programing has been as responsive to utilizing research devel¬ 
oped under 403, research and demonstration projects, as they should 
have been.” 

What I want to say to you, sir, is we wholeheartedly agree with 
that statement. However, if it is an inference that States have not 
responded to 403 effort, then what I suggest to you is that the 403 
effort has not really been germane to the States or the State programs. 
We have some other things to say in the written testimony on that. 

On the 55-mile-an-hour speed limit, we as a conference endorse the 
55-mile-an-hour limit, both from energy and safety standpoints. We 
are primarily concerned because of the safety benefits. Wnat I wish 
to convey to you, sir, as honestly and as sincerely as I know how, is 
the dilemma of the American public. If John Q. rublic were to meet 
the truth face to face on the 55-mile-an-hour and energy question, I 
am not sure he would recognize it. I am not sure that I would either. 

What I am suggesting is, let’s all get our ducks in a row and start 
conveying to the American public what the problem is and let’s 
sing off the same song sheet and let’s say it with one voice. Let’s get 
the truth out through Federal agencies, the States, and local govern¬ 
ments. That way wo can impact this thing of 55 miles an hour. 

I give that background to say this, sir, we will never be able to 
enforce the 55-mile-an-hour law or limit until we get, in my judgment, 
at least 85 percent of the population voluntarily complying. We have 
never in the history of this N at ion been asked to enforce a law' or a 
rule where a vast majority of the people have elected to ignore it. 

We need to get an 85-percent voluntary compliance—the truth 
will help us get voluntary compliance—and then w r e might be able to 
enforce the law r against the other 15 percent. 

There are recommendations in the prepared testimony that I 
shall not go into, for I notice my time has almost expired. So to stay 
within the 15-minute rule, I best end my remarks. I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony, Mr. Fisher. 

[Mr. fisher’s prepared statement follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


* Chairman, t am Carlton Fisher, Governor's Highway 
Safety Representative from Georgia and Chairman of the National 
Conference of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives, an 
organization composed of the Governor's Highway Safety Represen¬ 
tatives of the several States* The Conference is dedicated to 
the cause of highway safety and one of its purposes is to develop 
and improve program administration, particularly in response to 
the Highway Safety Act of 1966, as amended. 

_ Toda >’» 1 testify in my capacity as Chairman on behalf 

of NCGHSR- My remarks will be limited to the SS MPH issue and 
the "402” State and Community Program -- the software side if 
you please, I will not address the categorical grants of the 
Highway Safety Act of 1973 dealing with Pavement Marking Demon¬ 
stration Programs, Projects for High Hazard Locations, Programs 
tor the Elimination of Roadside Obstacles, etc. For the most 
part, these programs have been assigned to State Highway Depart¬ 
ments and arc t therefore, not the direct responsibility of the 
Governor's Highway Safety Representative. I will, however, 
entertain questions on the categorical grants if you desire. 


"402" SUCCESS 


1 want to first state, as forcefully and unequivocally 
as l know how, that the "402" State and Community Highway Safety 
Program has been and is a success. The program has made signi¬ 
ficant contributions to highway safety. Among these are: 

(1) the development of State and local traffic 
safety management expertise and the 
resultant assignment of specific responsi¬ 
bility; 

(2) Increased awareness of, and concentration 
on t traffic safety problems at all levels 
of State and local government; 

(3) greatly improved cooperation and coordina¬ 
tion between State and local traffic safety 

offieialsT --- 
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(4) improved laws and more consistent enforce¬ 
ment ; 

(5) accelerated and improved traffic engineer¬ 
ing services at the local level; and 

(6) improvement nationally in the emergency 
medical service system. 

In addition to the program achievements, I call your 
attention to Table I and Figure I. 

From 1956 through 1965, a ten year period, the death 
rate per 100 million vehicle miles dropped from 6.28 to 5.54, 
a reduction of 11.8 percent. In 1966, the fatality rate rose 
from 5.54 the previous year to 5.70, an increase of 2.9 percent. 
From 1966 through 1973, the death rate dropped from 5.70 to 4.27, 
a reduction of 25.1 percent. In 1974, the year of the energy 
crisis and reduced speeds, the death rate dropped to a 3.58, 
the lowest ever. The death rate per 100 million miles travelled 
has been reduced a whopping 37.2 percent since 1966. These 
reductions have been achieved in the face of increased motor 
vehicle use and an ever increasing number of drivers. 


TABLE I 

MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 
VEHICLE USE AND NUMBER OF DRIVERS 
FOR 1956-1974 


Year 

Motor 

Vehicle 

Deaths 

No. of 

Vehicles 

(Millions) 

VeKlcTc- 

Miles 
(Bil1 ions) 

“ffilTs- 

per 

Vehicle 

No. of 

Drivers 

(Millions) 

Death 

Rate* 

1956 

39,628 

65.2 

631 

9687 

77.9 

6.28 

1957 

38,702 

67.6 

647 

9571 

79.6 

5.98 

19S8 

36,981 

68.8 

66S 

9666 

81.5 

5.56 

1959 

37,910 

72.1 

700 

9709 

84.5 

5.41 

1960 

38,137 

74.S 

719 

9651 

87.4 

S. 31 

1961 

38,091 

76.4 

738 

9660 

88.9 

S.16 

1962 

40,804 

79.7 

767 

9624 

92.0 

5.32 

1963 

43,564 

83.5 

805 

9641 

93.7 

5.41 

1964 

47,700 

87.3 

847 

9702 

95.6 

5.63 

1965 

49,163 

91.8 

888 

9673 

99.0 

5.54 
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TABLE I 
CONTINUED 


1966 

S3,041 

05 * 9 

930 

9698 

101.0 

5,70 

1967 

$2,924 

98.9 

962 

9727 

103.2 

5.50 

1968 

54,862 

103.1 

1016 

98 55 

105,4 

5.40 

1969 

55,791 

107.4 

1071 

9972 

108,3 

5.21 

1970 

54,800 

111.2 

1120 

10081 

111.5 

4.89 

1971 

54,700 

116*3 

1186 

10198 

114.4 

4.61 

1972 

56,600 

121,4 

1250 

10297 

118.2 

4.53 

1973 

55,800 

128.7 

1306 

10148 

122.4 

4.27 

1974* 

46.200 

135.0 

1270 

9407 

126.0 

3.58 


SOURCE: NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

* preliminary estimates 

** per 100,000,000 miles travelled 


FIGURE I 

ANNUAL DEATH RATE COMPARED WITH 
DRIVERS AND VEHICLES - 1056-1074 



NO. OF DRIVERS AND VEHICLES 
(Mi 11 ions) 
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I acknowledge the fact that fatality rates are con* 
fusing to the layman and sometimes challenged by the experts as 
appropriate measures* However, fatality rates, as a measure, 
have been internationally accepted and have been used for years* 
The National Conference of Governors * Highway Safety Represen¬ 
tatives holds that fatality rates are good measurements and it 
not only claims progress *~ its members have demonstrated 
progress on the basis of rate reductions. NCGHSR does not 
attribute the accelerated reduction to chance or devine inter¬ 
vention -- it is the product of State effort and the ‘*402" 

Safety Program. 

I could use the entire time allotted to elaborate on 
the advances and success stories resulting from the ”402*' State 
and Community Program. However, I prefer to utilize the time 
to bring to the Committee's attention issues which have troubled 
the Conference and the individual Governor’s Highway Safety 
Representatives over the years. Quite frankly, the Conference, 
the States and the safety agencies, NHTSA and FIJWA, have 
operated as adversaries most of the time* 1 am pleased to say, 
however, that recent events indicate that the ice is thawing 
and a new day may be on the horizon* While the Conference awaits 
that day, 1 will share a few problems with you and suggest 
remedies for your consideration. 


STATE/FEDERAL RELATIONSHIP 


Some of the most important things the Conference has 
learned from the ’'4 02" State and Community Program concern the 
traffic safety problem itself. The Conference acknowledges 
the existence of a •'national traffic safety problem", however, 
our members contend that the national problem is only definable 
at the State and local level* Rarely can local traffic safety 
problems be solved by quick and simple emphasis programs, ear¬ 
marked funds, or other forms of magic* Those who argue 
convincingly that they have a simple solution to impacting any 
large portion of the problem invariably fall into one of two 
categories: (1) someone who has a product to sell or (2) 

someone who just does not understand the true nature and scope 
of the traffic safety problem. 

Traffic safety problems of the States and local 
communities are best understood by State and local officials. 
Neither the problems nor the solutions can be inferred by the 
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Administration from the aggregation of nationwide statistics. 

To do so obscures the problem of one or several States not to 
mention local communities. To really get a handle on the 
problems, the Administration should reach out, which it has 
not done with any degree of consistency yet, to the States, 
and through the States, to the local level to really learn what 
the problems are. Until this is done, the Administration will 
be unable to make effective program decisions and meaningful 
representative recommendations to the Congress in terms of 
programs or budgets. 

Had the Administration reached out and sampled the 
feelings of the public on safety belts, it could not have 
conscientiously mandated the interlock system with the attendant 
irritant of a constant buzz activated by a child's touch, a 
poodle or bag of groceries. Safety belts, as a result of that 
decision, were dealt an almost fatal blow. Yet, the National 
Conference of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives agrees with 
the Administration that 100 percent use of safety belts will 
save thousands of lives each year. The Conference would like 
for the Administration and the Congress to join it in finding 
ways to increase safety belt usage without bringing the wrath 
of the public down upon us all. 

We, the members of the Conference, are, after all, 
servants of the people and we cannot force the public to accept 
a product which it neither wants nor desires. In the same vein, 
all highway safety programs must be finely balanced in what is 
good for the public's safety and what the public will accept . 

To know where this balance lies will require an attentive ear 
on the part of the Administration and careful realistic planning 
on the part of the States and the National Conference of Governors' 
Highway Safety Representatives. States arc prepared to advance 
the plans if the Administration will lend its ear. 

The Administration controls research, decision making, 
planning and budgeting, standard development, sanction applica¬ 
tion and various forms of rulemaking. All these processes take 
place without serious consideration of State and local knowledge 
of problems or needs and sometimes the processes border on 
deception. For example, the States submitted the Comprehensive 
Plans in 1972 in accordance with Volume 102, Highway Safety 
Program Manual. There was no hint that the four year plan would 
become a binding document upon the States. The States were told 
that the plan was its best estimates and subject to revision each 
year. States should have known better for the 13 mandatory 
requirements for the Comprehensive Plans were issued in September, 
1972. (Appendix A). 
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After the States complied with the mandatory require¬ 
ments in order to gain approval of their Plans* the two 
Administrations s FHWA and NHTSA, some two years later added 
Part 1206 to Title 23 f CFR, effective May 31, 1974, (Appendix C). 
In that regulation. Highway Safety Program was defined as 
follows: "Highway Safety Program" means a State program con¬ 
sisting of both (1) a Comprehensive Highway Safety Plan* a multi* 
year plan of the State and its political subdivisions for imple¬ 
menting the highway safety program standards and (2) an Annual 
Highway Safety Work Program, a program detailing the activities 
and proposed expenditures of the State and its political sub* 
divisions for implementing selected components of the State's 
Comprehensive Highway Safety Plan during a single year." 

Suddenly, by definition* the States best estimates were cast in 
concrete -- the mandatory requirements became the States and if 
States do not meet the deadlines which they were coerced to 
place in the plans, they are subject to sanctions which are dis* 
cussed later in my testimony. Incidently, the regulations were 
issued on May 24, 1974 in the public interest to become effective 
on May 31, 1974, 

Further, the Conference has reason to believe that the 
contents of the Comprehensive Plans have never been arrayed to 
assess needs on a national basis nor have they been used in the 
budgetary process. If the Administration has used the Compre¬ 
hensive Plans for any reason other than to threaten a State with 
sanctions, the Conference would certainly like to be corrected 
and shown how the plans have been used in the Administration's 
decision making process. 

Members of the Conference have discussed these points 
in the past with Administration Personnel amicably and harmoni¬ 
ously. After all the discussion, the Administration's actions 
have convinced the Conference members that regardless of what 
States have to offer, it will call the signals even if it means 
the ball carrier must run the wrong way. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY STANDARDS 


/Section 402, Chapter 4, of Title 23 USC states that 
"Each State shall have a highway safety program approved by 
the Secretary, designed to reduce traffic accidents and deaths, 
injuries, and property damage,,,in accordance with uniform 
standards promulgated by the Secretary, Such uniform standards 
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shall be expressed in terms of performance criteria". The 
present standards are more in the nature of elements and are 
not performance oriented. The standards were based on 1966 and 
earlier technology and in most instances have not been validated 
in terms of reducing traffic accidents and deaths. A State, in 
other words, has no guarantee of reducing traffic deaths or 
accidents if it implements a standard, a portion of a standard, 
or the 13 "must items" listed in Appendix A./ The Administration 
has missed the mark in the Conference's opinion in defining 
performance criteria and the Congress may have assigned the 
Administration an impossible task. However, members of the 
Conference are willing to work with and assist the Administration 
in what it understands to be performance criteria. 

The two Administrations have applied pressure on the 
States to implement certain standards or standard elements 
within a certain time frame. (Appendix A $ B). Of the two 
Administrations, NHTSA has been more aggressive in pushing its 
13 "must items" than FHWA has with its National Emphasis 
Programs. Recent events and the posture of the two agencies 
toward each other lead us to believe that a change is in the 
wind. This belief is based on the fact that NHTSA*s aggressive 
position has caused some States, in the mind of FHWA, to over 
emphasize the 14* standards and under emphasize the 3^ standards. 
If both agencies apply the pressures States are accustomed to 
receiving from NHTSA they, quite frankly, cannot manage the 
program as presently funded and administered without eventually 
running into sanctions or threat of sanctions. 

/i f I may divert your attention from the standards for 
a moment, the problem can be more fully outlined and understood. 
By DOT'S estimate, the federal contribution to the total "402" 
State and Community program is on the order of lh - 3t./—^ 
Gentlemen, the time has come for the Administration to provide 
States with more money if it expects or anticipates a high 
degree of compliance with its prescription list ./States will 
do what they can to protect their citizens but the day of the 
seed money approach is fast coming to an end and anyone who 
testifies that you can get high payoff for 1<j - 3t of the total 
program is totally misinformed.^ 

In a recent speech delivered by the Associate 
Administrator for Traffic Safety Programs at the SS MPH Speed 
Limit Conference in Washington, D. C., he said, "there was an 
average annual Federal expenditure increase of $3.8 million. 

The States and local communities , however, responded with an 
annual Fncrease of 146 million dollars in State and local monies 
-- a multiplier of almost 40 to one ." The Conference has no 
reason to refute the Associate Administrator's statement, but 
I will tell you this, the day is fast approaching when the 
States and local communities will no longer be able to invest 
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anything near $40,00 for every Si,00 of additional federal 
investment. 

In the long haul* a State may be forced to ignore 
some of the more expensive unproven "must items' 1 and National 
Emphasis programs and suffer the consequences of a sanction. 
After all, the Administration has never requested the amounts 
authorized and apparently expects the States to bear the 
financial burden of its mandates. In fact the Administration 
requested about half of what it could have requested for fiscal 
year 1976, 


The Highway Users Federation in its testimony before 
the Senate Transportation Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
prrations on June 25, 1975 made the following statement, 

"Taking only the declining value of the dollar into considera¬ 
tion, a program of $120 million would be required in fiscal 1976 
to equal the fiscal 1973 level of $95 million. 1 ' This statement 
does not consider the money earmarked for incentive grants and 
Section 406 grants authorized in 1975 which, incidently, is, 
in many instances, replacing State dollars already invested on 
a continuing basis in school bus driver training programs. 

Let us now return to the standards. Under present 
policy, a failure to implement an emphasis item or a standard 
element may result in a State being sanctioned although the 
State's total program may be effective and the State may have 
received incentive funds for a job well done. This situation 
is undesirable as it will result in the elimination or, at best, 
a material reduction in the State's traffic safety program. 

To rectify the problem, the National Conference of 
Governors* Highway Safety Representatives hopes that a 
State/Federal partnership can be authorized and formed to begin 
work on updating and revising the uniform highway safety program 
standards. Ideally, from the Conference’s point of view, the 
standards should be developed in three levels: 

(1) define those elements identified and 
documented as essential to any State's 
Highway safety program. The elements 
would be required in every State and 
become the foundation of the highway 
safety program; 

(2) define those elements, activities and 
programs that are performance oriented, 
i.e., if you implement the element, 
activity or program in a given area, 
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what are the expected results and what 
are the start-up and recurring costs. 

These elements, activities and programs 
could be catalogued in the Regional 
Offices of NHTSA and FHKA and made 
available to States and communities as 
specific problems are identified. This 
level of standard development is what 
the Conference calls the "cookbook" 
with recipes for survival; 

(3) after a State has implemented the essential 
elements, it would have the prerogative of 
using the "cookbook" or it could develop 
additional countermeasures and identify 
its own problems. If the State, through 
its own management program by whatever 
name called, can impact its highway safety 
problems, the State should be allowed to 
proceed without being hindered unnecessarily 
by the Administration. Of course, any State 
that elected to determine its own performance 
objectives and countermeasures would be 
accountable for its progress. 

NCGHSR believes the three level approach will eliminate 
the need, if the need ever in fact existed, for "must items", 
"hang tough items" or "National Emphasis Programs". The tri- 
levcl standards will provide flexibility and place the burden of 
implementing traffic safety programs on the State and in 
communities where traffic crashes happen. 


SANCTIONS 


Paragraph 402(d) of 23 USC provides that "all 
provisions of Chapter 1 of this Title that are applicable to 
Federal-Aid primary highway funds other than provisions relating 
to the apportionment formula and provisions limiting the expendi¬ 
tures of such funds to the Federal-Aid Systems shall apply to 
highway safety funds authorized to be apportioned to carry out 
this section, except as determined by the Secretary to be incon¬ 
sistent with this section...". This section has been a source 
of confusion and dispute among the Governors* Representatives, 
NHTSA and FHWA. We constantly debate and sometimes argue 
the meaning of the terms "highway safety project" and "highway 
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safety program 1 '. We also debate what provisions of Chapter 1 
are inconsistent with 25 USC 402. The debate is not only among 
the Governors 1 Representatives; it exists in and between NHTSA and 
FHWA too* The debate among ourselves has Little impact on the 
program, however, the debate between FHWA and NHTSA often creates 
voids, time delays and indecisiveness. 

The Conference believes that DOT should follow 
congressional intent in interpreting 23 DSC 402(d) and other 
sections with reference to sanctions and administration* In its 
conference report on the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968, II* R. 
1799, 90th Congress Second Session, Congress clearly stated its 
policy: "Based on the testimony of the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion before the House, it is clearly understood by the Public 
Works Committee of both the Senate and House of Representatives 
that, because of the nature and scope of the highway safety pro¬ 
gram, its high eventual cost and the limited federal funds 
currently available for it, any State will be considered in 
compliance and therefore not subject to penalty if it is making 
reasonable progress on the program standards"* Further, in a 
recent court decision, the court recognized the reasonable 
progress rule as stated by Congress. (Appendix D), Yet, the 
Administrators of FHWA and NHTSA published rules of procedure 
for invoking sanctions under the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(Appendix C) which appear to exceed the intent of Congress as 
well as the provisions of law. For example, the Administrators 
derived a sanction from 23 USC 116 which imposes upon a State 
the duty to "maintain" its Federally-assisted highway construc¬ 
tion projects* The rulcmakers said, "by virtue of 402(d) 
section 116 applies to the State highway safety programs conducted 
pursuant to section 402. In adapting section 116 to the highway 
safety context of section 402, we interpret the term Maintain' 
as meaning 'implement*." 

Webster's New World Dictionary defines the word 
"maintain" thusly; to keep or keep up; continue in or with; 
carry on; to keep in existence or continuance. The word 
"implement" means to carry into effect; fulfill; accomplish; 
to provide with the means for carrying into effect or ful¬ 
fill ing* 

It is NCGHSR’s understanding that words in law have the 
meaning ascribed to them in everyday usage unless defined 
differently in the law* How the rulemakers construed the word 
"maintain" to mean "implement" is beyond the comprehension of 
the members of the Conference* At any rate, the sanctions in 
23 USC 116 apply to each State by virtue of the Administrators 
construing the word "maintain" to mean "implement" whether 
Congress intended it to apply or not* 
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The National Conference of Governors' Highway Safety 
Representatives believes the basis for sanctions should be on 
total program performance. How can one determine reasonable 
progress without considering the total program? The act of 
withholding highway safety funds for noncompliance with a 
standard element is, in and of itself, self defeating. Until 
1966, the missing ingredient in traffic safety had been the 
coordination function and all indications point to the fact 
that the coordination effort has had its effect on the problem. 
Withholding of highway safety funds from a State would elimi¬ 
nate the coordinating State agency, the only agency uniquely 
qualified to take the action necessary to qualify the State 
for reinstatement after the sanction is invoked. 

The highway safety program is so broad and so complex 
that it is not feasible to eliminate an entire program for non- 
compliance in one standard or in some cases a portion of a 
standard. Puerto Rico, for example, has been under threat of 
sanction because its presumptive evidence law specifies a 
blood alcohol content (BAC) of 0.15 rather than 0.10. i)o 
not misunderstand me, the BAC level is important and most 
Conference members agree that 0.08 is a desirable threshold. 
However, it is only a portion of the alcohol safety program. A 
comprehensive alcohol safety program requires cooperation of 
enforcement, prosecution, adjudication, punishment, rehabilita¬ 
tion and education. The difference between 0.15 and 0.10 
somehow seems insignificant, at the moment, when the Administration 
knows that the average BAC at the time of arrest in the most 
agressive and effective alcohol enforcement program is approxi¬ 
mately 0.18. Why should a State be sanctioned when nationwide 
we are not yet arresting offenders in any appreciable number 
at the 0.10 level? 

As ironic as it may seem, while Puerto Rico was being 
threatened on the one hand, it received an incentive bonus on the 
other as the only State to have enacted a compulsory seat belt 
law. Several other States with sanction deadlines drawing near 
have recently received their incentive bonuses for significant 
fatality rate reductions. 

The application of the sanction to withhold construc¬ 
tion funds should be considered only in extreme cases when a 
State is showing no progress at all. The States of Alabama, 
Arizona, and Tennessee have implemented programs under the 
Vehicle and Cost Savings Act to determine the validity of 
diagnostic vehicle inspection and the cost of vehicle operation. 
These States have been informed that they must adopt periodic 
motor vehicle inspection by June 50, 1975. In their application 
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for projects under the Act, these States indicated that they 
i wou ld use the data from the programs to gain support for 
statewide motor vehicle inspection. To withhold funds for 
construction, in these instances, would add insult to injury 
and be devastating to the States, 


403 HIGHWAY SAFETY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


_ States and communities are prohibited from spending 
402 funds for research and to date, the information derived 
from the 403 program has fallen short of fulfilling the needs 
of the State administered *'402” program. Further, the National 
Conference of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives is con¬ 
cerned with the manner in which 403 projects are administered 
and the validity of the limited information we have received 
thus far. Specific points of concern are; 

(1) The Administration has not worked with 
State and local traffic safety personnel 
to identify problems and potential 
solutions [ 

(2) Section 403 projects often do not con¬ 
sider real world conditions nor do they 
develop the type of information that 
applies in real world situations at the 
State and local level; 

(3) The Administration has in the past placed 
403 projects in some States without the 
concurrence, and sometimes without the 
prior knowledge of the Governor's Highway 
Safety Representative. The members of 
the Conference recognize that contract 
authority resides with the Administration, 
but common sense would have dictated that 
the Administration consult with the 
Governor's Safety Representative and at 
least seek his concurrence, 

(4) Recent publications have stated that the 
Administration "does not believe that the 
"402" programming has been as responsive 

to utilizing research developed under "403" 
(research and demonstration) projects as 
they should have been." The Administration 
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apparently believes that the best way 
to vindicate itself for lack of progress 
in the "403" area is to shift the blame to 
"402" programs and the States. And why 
not? It has worked in the past, but the 
plain truth is, most of the information 
derived from "403" effort is not readily 
adaptable or germane to a State Highway 
Safety Program. Moreover, some States 
cannot obtain information. Texas and 
Massachusetts, for example, have not been 
able to obtain the results of "403" pro¬ 
jects in their States, the STEP project in 
El Paso and the Multidisciplinary Accident 
Investigation Project in Boston. 

(5) Rarely have States been able to initiate 
or submit an acceptable "403" program to 
the Administration, In all fairness, I 
must point out that FHWA solicits research 
proposals, but to the best of my knowledge, 
NUTS A has never solicited a problem state¬ 
ment from the States nor has it given any 
indication that it intends to do so. 


55 MPH NATIONAL SPEED LIMIT 


The 35 MPH national speed limit is heartily endorsed 
by the Conference as both a lifesaving and energy conservation 
measure, NCGHSR’s primary interest, however, lies in the life¬ 
saving potential of the 55 MPH limit. Because of the life¬ 
saving potential, members of NCGHSR will vigorously pursue full 
citizen compliance on the streets and highways of the several 
States, The Governor’s Highway Safety Representative, police 
agencies and State Highway Departments cannot, however, do the 
job alone and the mere publication of a federal regulation 
requiring States to enforce the 55 MPH limit will never get the 
job done. 


Until now, States have never been asked, much less 
required, to enforce a rule that the vast majority of the 
population ^as chosen to ignore. If you expect or anticipate 
compliance through enforcement alone, we arc doomed to failure. 
I submit to you that the S3 MPH limit cannot be enforced until 
at least 851 of the driving population voluntarily complies. 
Policemen and the courts may then be able to force compliance 
of the remaining 1Si if the manpower is available to issue 
citations and hear the cases. At the moment, manpower is not 
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available in the States to adequately enforce even at the IS* 
level. 

Government is not doing any Kind of job in convincing 
John Q. Public that 55 MPH is in the interest of this great 
nation of ours. If anything, he is confused and confounded and 
would not recognize the truth if he met the truth face to face, 

I am not sure I would. The public needs to be informed of the 
truth and government agencies, at all levels, concerned with 
energy conservation and highway safety should be singing the 
truth off the same song sheet. In the opinion of the Conference, 
the issues of energy conservation and safety are inseparable and 
a high degree of voluntary compliance with the SS MPH limit along 
with some enforcement will enhance both. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As I close my remarks with recommendations, I think 
it appropriate to cite the words of our founding fathers. They 
said, "all experience has shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. ’* 

The members of NCGH5R firmly believe that the citizens 
of this nation have suffered enough on our streets and highways. 

It is time for all of us, FI IWA, NHTSA, States and communities, 
to right the wrongs to which our citizens are accustomed and 
work together for the common good of every citizen who elects 
to walk, ride or drive on any highway or street in our nation. 

The bigness and complexity of our nation’s highway safety problems 
leaves no room for bureaucratic nonsense at the Federal, State 
or local level. The Conference, therefore, in the spirit stated 
above recommends the following; 

(1) The Administration should keep its commit¬ 
ments to States and not utilize ’’after 

the fact” rulemaking to justify its actions; 

(2) The Administration should work hand-in-hand 
with the States to develop meaningful 
realistic recommendations to Congress on 
programs and budgets; 

(5) The standards should he reassessed and re- 
valuated along the lines recommended by 
NCGHSR: 
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(4) The Administration and Congress should 
provide additional financial assistance 
to the States and realistic time frames 
to change institutions if the Adminis¬ 
tration continues to mandate compulsory 
programs requiring institutional changes 
and heavy costs; 

(5) Sanctions, if applied, should be pro¬ 
portional to the degree of noncompliance 
and based on total program performance; 

£6) The Administration in all cases should 
follow the reasonable progress doctrine 
established by Congress and - affirmed by 
the courts in its consideration of 
sanctions; 

(7) The Administrators of FHWA and NHTSA 
should manage the 'MO2" program as one 
program t answer States 1 questions in a 
reasonable time frame and make requests 
with enough lead time for States to 
respond intelligently; 

(S) NCGHSR and the Administration should 

continue to work together to resolve the 
issues which have, in past* created 
adversary relationships. 

NCGHSR* in addition to the general recommendations 
above, offers the following as specific recommendations: 

(1) All provisions of Chapter 1, 23 USC, that 
Congress intends to apply to the "402" 
highway safety program should be specifically 
incorporated in Chapter 4 and section 402(d) 
should be amended by striking the provisions 
making all of Chapter 1 applicable to the 
highway safety program except those deemed 

by secretarial discretion to be inconsistent; 

(2) Congress should define the terms "highway 
safety program" and "highway safety project" 
to avoid any misinterpretation of the terms; 

(3) Congress should consider making a portion 
of the "403" research and demonstration 
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funds available to the States or, at 
least, grant the States a voice in 
what should be researched and/or 
demonstrated; 

(4) Congress should restate its reasonable 
progress doctrine in terms and language 
that leaves no room for doubt or debate 
on what is meant by reasonable progress; 

(5) Congress should authorize a national 
public education program aimed at energy 
conservation, voluntary compliance with 
the 55 MPH limit and highway safety. 

The program should be jointly managed 
by the federal agencies involved and 
States should supplement the national 
effort. Congress should also consider 
an additional authorization of funds to 
supplement State and local enforcement 
of the 55 MPH limit. This recommenda¬ 
tion is advanced in the belief that it 
would be much more effective in achiev¬ 
ing compliance with the 55 MPH limit 
than individual State programs or federal 
regulations mandating enforcement in a 
certain way. In short, enforcement alone 
will not achieve the desired result. 

Mr. Chairman, the Conference's statement and 
recommendations are not intended as criticism of individuals; 
its purpose and intent is to surface and expose problems in 
the highway safety program, as the members of this Conference 
perceive them, in the hope that the problems can be resolved 
and the safety team strengthened. Our specific recommenda¬ 
tions for changes in the law are advanced with the firm con¬ 
viction that the Administration has misinterpreted Congressional 
intent in administering the law, therefore, some of its rules, 
regulations and directives have placed burdens on the States 
which Congress never intended. If we are wrong, we stand 
corrected. 

You have been most attentive and I depart with full 
confidence that the Conference's thoughts, complaints, ideas 
and recommendations will receive appropriate attention from 
you and the Committee. On behalf of the membership of the 
National Conference of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives, 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. 
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Appendix A 


f NUffl |H£V. 

UNITED STATfcS GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


U.5 DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

fUiiQHAt i**Cmwat |tAlr>C VUIPT 

Region IV 


Governors' Representatives 
Highway Safety Programs 

J Afiminiiitrator 

Atlanta, Georgia 


DATE; September 5* 1972 

In trply fdcr to: 


subject* Mandatory Requirements for Comprehensive Highway Safety Plans 


Word has been received that the approvabillty of your Comprohonsivc 
Plan may woU depend upon the inclusion of Program Element Plans 
that will schedule the accomplishment of certain specific perform* 
ftoce goals. In the immediate future your Governor will receive a 
letter from Secretary Vulpe, and yevu will receive a letter from 
Administrator Toms more specifically discussing these required 
Inclusions. 


As advance notice of the subjects involved, I am enclosing a list of 
thirteen items identified at the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the NGHSR, As far as I know at this time* accomplish* 
ment of the first three items will be required; as t receive additional 
information on this* 1 will advise you prnrfBtly* 



L* E, Thompson 


Enclosure 


Add 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr* 

Mr* 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr, 


K* T. Simpson, Alabama y> 

J, D* V right, Jr,, Florida/^ 
Carlton Fisher, Georgia/ 

J, W, Hughes* Kentucky 
VV, S, Moora* Mississippi 
E* U Peters, Jr,* Morth Carolina 
R- J* Bar nick, So iih Carotin* 
i*, M, Ell)a, Tennessee 




OUV U S, SAVTNS3 ^ N->5 RHGULARUV on TH£ P f \Y7tOlX tfAWJ*23 PUAN 
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AREAS FOR SPECIFIC ATTENTION 


1, Motorcycle Safety Helmet Legislation A fully effective helmet law for 
motorcycle operators and passengers be adopted by the end of your next 
general session of the legislature and effectively implemented within 
one calendar year from passage. 

2, Blood Alcohol Concentration The presumptive or prima facie blood alcohol 
concentration set at 0.10 percent or lower. Legislative action to be 
completed by the end of your next general session of the legislature and 
effectively implemented within one calendar year from passage, 

3, Classified Drivers License A classified driver's licensing system 

utiUzing the one license concept to be adopted by the end of the second 
general session of your legislature and effectively implemented within 
one calendar year from passage. 

4, Motor Vehicle Inspection A system for periodic Inspection of all vehicles 
or an acceptable alternative program must be in operation by 1975, This 
would coincide with requirements of the Environmental Protection Agency. 

5, Uniform Rules of the Road State be in substantial conformance with the 
current edition of Chapter 11 Uniform Vehicle Code by January 1* 1975. 

6, Driver License Advisory Boards A fully functioning Driver License 
Advisory Board, i.eV, Medical Advisory Boards by January 1, 1974. 

7, Reporting of Traffic Court Convictions A minimum of 95 percent of 
convictionr reportsd by"The" traffic courts to the State traffic records 
system by January 1, 1975. 

8, Emergency Medical Services Implementation of a fully operational 
comprehensive EMS plan, including a regulated training and certification 
program for ambulance attendants within one calendar year of the close of 
the next general session of your legislature, 

9, Periodic Driver Reexamination A periodic reexamination program including 
vision and knowledge testing at least once every four years must be in 
operation within one calendar year of the close of the second general 
session of your legislature, 

10. School Bus Safety Each State provide a school bus safety administrator 
and provide training for all school bus drivers by January 1, 1974. 

11, Sele ctive Traffic Law Enforcement Each State establish and implement 
procedures for the selective assignment of trained personnel to supervise 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic movement. The program is to be 
implemented in all State patrol organizations and cities over 50,000 
population by January 1, 1974. 

















Driver Improvement Programs Each State establish and fully implement 
a driver Improvement program, responding to all classes of driver 
deficiencies by January 1, 1975. 

Blood Alcohol Concentration Testing Systems established to determine 
the BAC's of drivers and pedestrians (over 15 years of age) who die 
within 4 hours after a traffic crash. The system to be implemented 
within one calendar year of the close of the next general session of 
your legislature. 
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APPENDIX B 


Hm ijt |lr>. T-fil 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT * DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

X4 I HWLU MlOWAt ADMM^IADON 

Memorandum 

* «ti. Oct . 26, 1972 

w*JKT Highway Safety Comprehensive Plan - 04-HP, 3 

PHI .-A National Emphasis Prog ram 

i* 0 m Regional Federal Highway Administrator 

Atlanta, Georgia 

*° Governor's Representatives 

Highway Safety Programs 


Recent correspondence to you frora NHTSA'l Regional Administrator 
has (dontlfled a list of 13 item* which, if approved by the 
Secretary* would become pragranraing prerequisites for approval 
of the CoTtprehensivo Plan. A similar format of required 
activities related to the FHMA Safety Standard* area was suggested* 
but our Office of Highway Safety has decided that action at this 
tine would be both Inappropriate atid untimely. AI thou eh c ous i de ra - 
tion of sanctions a> provided by the Safety Act is a real 
possibility in the furore If implementation Is lagging* we do not 
consider use of blanket prerequisites at this late date to be 
advantageous, 

FI:WA guideline- Cor devclopficat of the Coxnraheniivc Plan remnln 
as outlined in Volume 102* Highway Safety Program Manual* Chapter 
II* paragraphs 3b and 3e. We will be expecting the States to 
indicate how they propose to nett the rcquirstments of the FIMA 
National Dtphasln Program or to justify omission Of any part of 
it. Details of the Fnphasis Program objectives can be found in 
the Fit;A propram Mana^e-ncnt Guide, Volume 2, Chapter IT* 

For your information andLuse, we are cuelosing guidelines which will 
be the basis for our review of each of the State** Comprehensive 
Plans. In addition, we arc providing you with a copy of a timetable 
which will be adhered to for review and approval of the Comprehensive 
Flan and the FV l'.‘74 Annual '.fork prograia* 


If we can he oC assisrenfjc at any cine* please contact us* 


Enclosure* 

Addresseet: 

Mr. P, T. Si* ?-o', Alston* 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEOERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT GUIDE 


Yolum* 2 - FHWA SAFETY PROGRAM GOALS, OBJECTIVES: 

AND NATIONAL EMPHASIS PROGRAM 

Tranimitlil 

2 

CtafitBr || . National Emphasis Program 

February 14, 1972 


(HS-10) 


Par* 


1. Introduction 
2 a Emphasis Program 

a. Accurate Identification of Accident Locations 
bp Traffic Engineering Capability 
c* Skid Accident Reduction Program 

d. Uniform Regulatory and Warning Signs 

e. Pedestrian Crossing Program 
3. Program Appraisal 


1* INTRODUCTION 


The National Emphasis Program focuses attention on features of the 
highway related Standards which can produce the greatest reduction in 
traffic deaths, injuries and property damage in the shortest possible 
time* The emphasis program is designed to provide the basic capability 
necessary to identify problem areas and develop corrective measures for 
all streets and highways* This program, with its overall target date of 
December 31, 1975, is to he used as a desirable national goal* Inhere 
implementation of national emphasis program features has been accomplished, 
alternative activities should be selected. The National Emphasis Program 
will be revised from time to time to reflect implemented features and new 
emphasis areas* 

2, EMPHASIS PROGRAM 


*• Accurate Identification of Accident locations - 8 y December 31. 

States should be able to accurately - identify accident locations 
to within one-tenth of a mile in rural areas and to within 100 feet in 
urban areas on their Federal-aid and State highway systems. The reference 
system and accident reference file should be designed and maintained to 
permit rapid entry and retrieval of data in a form useable by engineers 
and others in the development of appropriate countermeasures and be 
compatible with other information in the Statewide traffic records system. 
By December 31, 1975, this same accuracy should be obtained for all public 
roads within each State, 
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Vol, 2 Chap II Transmittal 2 

Paragraph 2b February 14, 1972 


b, Traffic Engineering Capability - Traffic engineering expertise 
should be available to all jurisdictions within the State having responsi¬ 
bility for public roads* This expertise can be provided through training 
of existing employees, employment of qualified personnel, or part-time 
consulting services from public or private agencies. By December 31, 1975, 
this capability should be established in all cities with a population of 
50,000 or more, and all counties of 250,000 or more. Cities of over 25,000 
population should have the traffic engineering capability as defined in 
Highway Safety Program Manual (HSPM) Volume 13 within ten years, 

c* Skid Accident Reduction Program - Each State should inventory 
the Federal-aid and "state highway^systems for skid resistance, A program 
should be prepared which establishes priorities for correcting locations 
with a disproportionately high percentage of skidding accidents and for 
pavements where the coefficient of friction is less than the recommended 
minimum Skid Numbers (SN) included in H5PM Volume 12, By December 31, 1975 r 
a Statewide inventory for skid resistance should be established and in 
operation. This inventory should encompass all paved roads with a posted 
speed limit of 40 miles per hour or higher, 

d* Uniform Regulatory and Warning Signs - Each State should bring 
all warning and regulatory signs into conformance with the provisions of 
the 1971 edition of the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices (MlfTCD). 
States should achieve MUTCD conformity by December 31, 1974. 

e. Pedestrian Crossing Program - Using data obtained from implementation 
of Paragraph 2a,, Accurate Identification of Accident Locations, each State, 
and especially its political subdivisions, should identify high hazard 
pedestrian crossings* These crossings should be identified and a systematic 
plan for improvement established by December 31, 1975, 

3. PROGRAM APPRAISAL 

The annual work program (described in HSPM Vol. 103) and the compre¬ 
hensive plan (described in HSPM Vol. 102} should reflect this program* Any 
State which does not include these activities in its comprehensive plan 
and/or annual work program will be expected to justify the omission on the 
basis of its special safety needs* 
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Hf »n IlPT Jl *r4t it 

o»rfiAfl<i. iipiixj uni 

Arjn m*tl fl«TT lit T. AniftE 4 
H-^.PilO oti«—nrr»nn.a ti'-lt 

Afi-A, Run nwy 1ILK Ajui* I 


CtrrrlpM T»rn —> Hrl JfXJtl R*p 

a.Ortf 

Oprt«t*n. Ali-^M«4fi] MunmpPl Arm. 
lfDII R*7 4 ArpOl t 

Mkh£.*tlaA Mpj«p - Uumitppl 

Arpl A. AnwJl 10 

*!‘<fUr.a_ tf! - MvftJ*fi‘i Air Tw- 


R Mm,* ft-fc'H AC-Mpilr TW* 0 Ant. 
ftl/nitxTJl Altiil 0 

Ortppfjn n* — HvetOnA. Arpt. NTk|l Rwy 7. 
An*'tl 7 . 


* - ” itfocUre June 37. UH: 

BtBwvxi Mff fMAfOlBV M*ffent|l HxnKlMl 

Afpl. I*J*» Awp TW, Affiftl | 

* * * tSertlirr Jmvt« t*7l 

fltf Minn ftTT hutisi# Arpt, JfUR | n |J. 
t>r\x 

r«.b^^et<A m^lt Covnt t Amt* 
KDR»»t liOno 

rA-M«*r7ii 

* Sect Ion *7 29 u Amrfwinl b, nrlft- 
rti’-lnJ AJnendtno. or f An'-t ln* tl# fol- 

kmHrio iLil enAfX tifttim July I I m«: 


Uppoh, Op -tim P UlUqei Amt. TtADAFL- 
1.Arndt II 

Coren-«U»i IftD^lwlNo 13708. Aftull 
817. tn Pm 91 ft? tlw FedeoU A*1*Utm 
Hrguftitinn». pub!Lifted in Eh* I'rtiiu 
ppewtr. under It 97 1%, 87 38 wsd 47 33 
rdeelJte JftlT 4. 187* -ChUtf* rffertEt# 
dpl« 1 4 Ajifrln, CaUI.—L ot Anftirt 

lntt Arri, VOR R»y »L, Amdt t, VOR 
Rv? 33R. Arndt tt. nil Hwy 741,. R 
Amdl a. TUI nwy IliLsR, Afinll 1; 
RMAV Uwj ?in. Amdt a; RMAV Rwy 
35L Ajf.d! 1 to Autfuv. 13, 1974 
lAPrt ani. Ill A'l. nil. hDinl AABffl 

Am ni iM lOdar tiie iw. nav. vnoi. 

» iiel, r^P*tTt»Ei nt 1TPP.|^«"UITH1Q Art. 
(titaic 1444iri.lt-hr 4U|AJ{1J1 
W^Tf* IttHUVarlltMl I-. ppnrrl. 

A*M to II mi m! !■ ■'<> ppproppl bfn tin# 

IAfmapt nr trw oorrpj f^noi oo ¥*. is, 

), » Mi FH A4I01 

WiJhldicton Rt nn Wav 27 

lit#. 

M Vim, 

Chttf, 

Airtrnft T’ocrroni' Airlritm 
|FR£kv -^1 liMT I -*dft to- n I O Mb I 


IHJi Jfl—FsdT 11*0 Dnjfi 
CHAFTIR #—FOOD MlO CWIIO ADMIWI5 
TRAtKHi. WFARTWFWr DF MtAiTH, 

I DUCAT ION. AND WELFARE 


tMTT 4NlhT/\L DRUCl I H 

OPAL FORMS- 


[Rumthd'^rn Bolte*, Vetertnvy 

Tfto CMniint- u tvr or Pnod nod Dm** 
Fum o7o;y»t*d m 'upoleinetitil new uni 
m*l drvM ippftfouniv OfM3SV» ni»d to 
HrftfTtnt rorp rror*himr rrv5t#d UixU 
In* fftr %ift And oRnHlvo u«* or dei** 
WtlMMfW bnlit* t**mniry u sappnrt- 
Fye Lftrroriy u ,+of inJItufi* 
m*hary to rat tit And ftorvrt 

TtH A'JI F Irn^T.l*! Api'UcASlr-n b Aft* 
prttvM 

TftrT'TArr ptir»u»nl to ;<n«Libmi of 
t/w PH3fTAi Fsorf T>m*. and r^rmir 
A tv I4TCL USUI 82 6ut 34T, tl TJ&C. 
3C0tm ] i, And under PTahCrUr de><aied 
to Lfte CocnrcuAUoiMT * 5 | CFR 317 ^ 1 . 


P,trt 133c b pmruded by od4Lna a p.rr 
■eetiuii aa fcUovi 

i 135*81 [WiptfilLi^M hh*. m**< 

fauiy. 

181 £pmdriaff6*J DeiiirvFVMtonr 
bolr*, ittcririArt roritklni 10 EnlJllfttAmj 
of deumelftAion* Ln udl bolui nftlcb 
b tRir-minJ 

mi Sjkuuu* See cesde pa 932 in 
) 311301 fc l of Lhb diApler, 

*el CohiUfftmj of iuf 111 rViJUTiethA- 

Mne Exifu», yelemiunr b Indlcoled In 
nhm MtLlc oed bom* rtoulrr 
AddltkRuJ lie raid Iftrrtri folkiKiri T (4 
pifnbnt idnlnhlnUon Hir dnu fitif 
be tun! u tup^tivi tiverify for mAn- 

AFefucnt of bi n AmmAtory rondilionj 

inch. A* AOftia AfUinEJr lAtnr t,*mh. And 
lot raPmii iU(u oor.dUJoai lhfit toJ’,3- 
cotternldi ATT required oftUt Uh ArJ.mil 
la brin* irouted for a ijwctflc condition 
t;i The dftl* b Admin Life red ufilly At 
8 dOAPir Irrrl of 3 to 10 mtlUrrunv per 
pfnmat the Rnt dir, then 3 EnUii*Tinu 
per £pj u reouliTd. 

Ua Clin if*] And etperlmenLi] d*tA 
hivi’ demon> irated LtlAL oorUCditfraid* 
Adinlnbtcrtd omlly or by Ln.'ection to 
AftifftAlk mij Indurt tht flnt atAff ef 
ftAfTnrlMom thrn *dmln.Stored- during 
liii tut trimester of [irf*tl*ncjs And in*y 
ftffelpIlAte pr«m*tUfr putijjiUcft fol- 
Iftard by dyitocki, leLxJ d#44ft rel* turd 
ftiAffiltA. Arid Dirtltm 

I4i FrdcnJ Up rotrlcti tftJU druf to 
tue t f or ni L£w ardor of a lircmcd 
Tf tetlfiH rliin 

#f» 0 rllre dofe Tftb order iftitl be 
rffraUff Up? 31, 1974 

iSn titfit. n dun 84i7 ti vie wsum i 

tinted Mat». 3974 

C. D. V*A t!o(T*in*r. 

DRecfor, Ayr ran of 
retmoarv Wedlrlne 

JFR lx*T4-I8LH Hied H-4ft 7*.4 ef. ur,| 


rnu 7 3 I Ri tm iyi 

CHAPlrit IF—HR3HWAT SAFETY PRO 
CRAM SYAMDARfH. OCPAffTWEWT OF 
TRANSPORT* TIQf* 


-HVM d W rituitliwit IU* 

INVOKING SANCTION! UNDER THE 
HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT Of IMfi 


Thu net!** Amendi Tule 53, Code of 
PedrrpJ IterutpUojv*. add ire a Part 
1201 LhAl ipNJPrl fdln of procedure for 
Invoun* the lAnrtlotv* of the Illfft«Av 
llAffir Art r>r t4«4 i#AjTut stile? Trill 
fad to ftAtbfjr iftciT itatutor-r o&HtaOon* 
Io impbtnent Aft ig|irr.%rd htrr>**r 
rafety praeruh in icrordan e auft ifte 
Aft And (hr itindArda I 23 CPR JM 4 4 > 
iMurd livrauindrr 

Tlw praerdvirn provide for iftp vn -oft- 
tIon of not only **cUfrn fftjn r aft(> Mlon* 
mem wmeiiofv tui aim iam 

ie-iFan t&3 lanctiofti Otw. demed pur- 
mint to livtton 4*12 tji frem n USC 
T K prandra fftr * i thhowipt inrrovi] of 
further filChWAr lalety proenmi The 
■' t fti*ide3rd After U» FederaS-aid 
hi lihway fi«>d WieLion in 33 cm 1 3ft 
primde* for wlttvFK»liJtn« or fluid, iar the 
nruhbUrvRient of Stole tipend re* 


riser*. 


«*—rtlOAT, #** * *1 lift 


M-41I O - Ti - pt,2 - 3A 
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j4gj|g, ftUUS AND S(GULAHONS 

i - fa M hoi that a mSrusik.Ei UUl Pirteriul foftlrti4 tar Iht 

I ,*i } U 6 .C MA-iVI heario* t«b 6*14 Adminisi f aior* H* e#n adopt tn* fk- 
j.rt-t ia 101 , 04 , 115 * the UtMtunu Toctvnji e omrrrt'i'ulod sli termination Of rflffl UW 
»n a ( ir<ttlh*uA end latr drtfrrntoftXkm ol ihdr or kn part ill* final detettoiftaikm 
|j*t Usr *ihfUaJV should be InvokUd, U fueniahiH **rh hrafmf partltlpabt 
tnr urotKfurft provide for aji Inform**. and published in the PtH*iL Recur®* 
InttviiUvc-m 1 * hearm* badkir N> Dial A Slat# Hint It determined to a* outer 
ttlWded h? > US C &S3 laehl#t* ap approved highway »*f«y pro- 

’Jtacjpr Us* procedure*. whenew the grans Of l»! ItAt^OMflUnl ah ftiiprovwl 
Administrator* of thr FsKler*! Highway program, would fc* milled to acvcrol 
A'ltanlstrattwi tmt National highway aaftctlnn* The flnUuncUsp would be u** 
TrmJTVr Hifrtv AdnbldltrftMa And A withhold lift* pursuant U> 403(C* ; 

miunHcwi n,*rrwitmi uuUatton of taue* of all of th# state - # Mellon «ij r^irai 
unji fftocrediniA they jainltr latut a pro- highway mfrtf fund* Irem lb# n*kl np- 
imwvi sveom.ipended drterrnlnatlofi lolft- purtlolunrpt, and each MifsscmieivL an- 
thr mnrUnTW portiurmfnt until the Berretarr waft 

The Admii i*-i iiMn Uhm *cfsd i litter * sinned that the SdUi dcflcscncrta had 
totbr OafffTiOf Ol UtP*(frci#4Biftl«.iif3d been corrected Of cotHrae, it the St*** 
pm.' < t a, notlrt tn Us# Ff'f**s, Rsftftt*** corrwrbtd itidcfkiemJe* prior to the ***** 
Htilrif forth Lhe propoftfil rrtoeilfifsded ipparUawneol, the QUte would aVrtkd th* 

drtcttninftiioTi, includtnn the prorwm permanent Imm or in* lund# Th# atrond 
drficiemie* upon which thr determina- unrii^n would fee thr with Holding. pur¬ 
itan wwi hMrd, and innounrlnf ft public #u*Til Lo tertian Ul'CK of 10 fWfrm! of 
hrjrtnc lor Uir pmmnlftUoii of wvldmt* th B stair a wwtion 104 FnarraUaid hlfh* 
ftnd m*n bv the affecird m*t* and In- way hmdi from the anrwftkiiUMnl for 
tertvud P'i’tona tawrmtni thi dr Aden* iht mjtv* fbrul rrara, unlea* Ihr Borrr- 
cinL \*ty found it io he in thr p jhiic u>ur*rt 

A lb re* mnrbcr hoard rondocN the us auipeml thr iphliratioq of thh aanr- 
firann Th* Mmlnlatratarm iftth aetrrt lion to the Blair 

an oRVclal from Ihrtr iwnoctlTie Admin- Thi third aanriinn aould hr the with- 
tntraUDfll to aerrr an the board Th* holdlnu. punu*ini ta> eftlon 402, Of *P- 
third mefnher It an nlBclal *f ll» Oflllf profal of ftftf of the Stair » torther hlfti- 
o# the Orefttaff "f Tr*iM 4 »rtftllah m V mlrtf pmtrrwn rff^tive on the du* 
iOSTi ilMtaufttrd by ll>r Ret tala Hr Thr Lh^. stnlr crturd to have fth a|v- 


OST member WfvtA an the pn^ldln* of- 
ft«r Ttie bdftrd'f primary tad la torn* 
*urr that the henTine prooeeda in an 
orderly and expedition* manner and that 
Uir prreentallona f»F Hie affected Stat* 
arid tniertelM pefaark* ftTO ** certnplrtt 
mid c leat an poulbJe. 

At an? time prior to the rommencr- 

men* of tlte heartfif, the affected fllile 
and Ihr Aditiimatfaion ran Biree, tub- 


^_ __ the State 1 ! further 

hlchmr aafrty rapendltufm would not 
be nrlmburvabte wUh aertimi 403 m- 
tral filehny aafety fund* 

Thb.aanritan uderired from ?JUflC, 
1 11 whlrh Irntmi Utwo a « 1 alr *he dute 
to 'uuinuiir u> FrdrraUr-awirtvd 
hlihaar cOhamirilnn projeetr Th# W- 
tiofl proiklea for the of ap¬ 

proval far ofiy furihrrr prnjrrta hi * State 


j^pf Further. 11 * appro**! and mm- 
k-ufwmrnt Miprtkuii are lew *rvere lhan 
the *p|K>monmmt aam cmh* In that Hi* 
former unttinh* r«un only In a State * 
temporar) k«n nf lundt Oner the State 
ftfum inipWfnrntallnn. it can mcovet 
the withheld Iun4‘ Convetaely. mvoca- 
Uun of the apwrtwiftrwni varclVoFt* pre- 
tenu eertJln I unde from rver betftf ap- 
fmrilimed the affetted Slat* The 
fund* nmdd b# tiermaiwntljr k>»t to (he 
HI ate Nnce w^noft 402 c rroutre* that 
fund, udhhrtd from apporttonmehl to a 
Stale b- iUpoTtloned to Hie oilier Statfw- 
The rrtulJiuo i e*labll*hed by thh no¬ 
tice t* a rule of *®fi»ry weanleallon. 
procedure and pracike * I thin the mean- 
itw of > use fittihHBi. and thereforw 
rcduim no nptlr* of propoaed rulcmai- 
ine in order to become eStcUv# 

EffncriL* dole. In new of tn» ihort 
llrrvc r«?na1ninft before th# end of the cur¬ 
rent naral mar and the need to clarify 
the ulatwi of th# hlehway imfety pro- 
(rrami lit aetend atalm at quJefcly aa 
pofrAible an immediate effrcliv* date it 
found to be In the puWle loterut. The 
rfftulatton l» therefore IwuH to bt ef- 
fectlie May 31, l«i 
Issued on May 2*. IIW4 

NmaacatT Tirmiift. 

AdnHnbfraror, 

Federal flip H tea v AdPimlifrullOft. 

J*wt% It Owrcoae, 

4di*ifft iifraf«ie. NoitfmftJ SteiAiMrp 

Traffic AdmHW*lruiiOil 


|«t to the Hrprelam approval, to i#ttle if Uie Rt-im fall* to 1 maintain an* ecu*- 
Use Oiattftfu which conaUtute the bail# of projecl jiy virtue of "ertidh 402sd^ 
tit# pnspoaed recomroerdHl drtefmlmi- *rct mu ltd ftppllet to thr flXai# hlabiwy 
Uon. U the Secroury r mi Rea th# pro- fc* *ety nr^KTem* fondurtCd pumue nt In 
powd telUcm*nt. he taibilihe* ■ notice In re- ■Ian 401 fn u dapllnt 111 to 

the Ft-n*t ftytiATei reltiAtf forth th# the highway aafety c-jcite*tof*e<:tlcin4P2, 


term*of ttie aeUJrment, 
rr i hire la no aeuienim oi if the arc- 
Rtary dec linn lo ratify the peopl ed 
*#tt iemwt the wfsrt Ion pToccedlnim con- 
linue and a branny la held To Mbyrllfy 
th# ksiuts and otTmrwPM# facilitate U» 
hearlnt the pmidlnr officer can op hla 
own Imtiftthr* or on written rraueat by 


rerardine thr alfertcd Stati 1 * fwopam 
deh<»emiea r they make a reform*ended 
de'ri mhiftlion 

Tin* recommended rlewinii nation ai-d 
m>!' nil reviewed! by thr A'tmmUlialor* 
*r# r mearded to theSoeretary 

-The Secretary miket the flfuU deiet- 
pi ■ on a hethrf to Invofte Uve m ftrtlofJ 

i r vltftlnt the recommended drter- 


13041 »»!>• 

1304 # purpoae 

law* RrBauiwaa 

nw 4 ftwirtiien# 

t*5* 6 Ccnmaa of prwertthr* 

|HW a COHteqla <* ftfttlW | iwa- 

detafalulkrta 
1*0* 1 nwotc '-'tte*rw 
1304 4 I*t»h»*r1n# ermfprwtKe- 

I Mil ft ^.AiHitttUTsniHilia 

I you in Hr*rm* 

IJO0 M H^oH-.ntrlided dh l >f r.ln*lk«i, 


we interpret itii* i'fm iI ■^f^■lltllaln■■ , 

meanlnx “implement" 

In addllton to belli* itibffft to t(i«e 
three latsrllono. the WUta would Mm be 
ruhiert to the Wfihhoiilln* of Fedeiai 
fun it* amUfthN for rrlmbunln* t ho SUE* 
with rfApfrt to obltymiona H incur* afler 
th* Secretary * drierminailon or m tub- 


thft OovefTwr of the oSected Sl^te hdld erqiient dale nUMi'ted in hi* drtrr- 
* pullilc preheartnt coftlrtepc* iTl* re- toloal^n ThJt aane!„iti U ntftWIahcd 
auLte of euch, conferenc# are menLortal- spider 33 USC JtS *Wch provtiVi au- 
Mfd Jn a north* iv ued hr «*# preitdiiui thorny lot U*uin« n-.lti and renuUUtMii 
dflitrr and tnihllalicd In She FfatMi. rureeuary for Implco^niin# l!t># 73 Th* 
a*rtitt*> ulmUar Federnl-ald ht#hw*T fund aahe- 

On th* ban la of ihe AdmlftMr^tom: «wt In 33 mt t 3d *u alo ertabUtbCd 
tee tew of the hr *Nbr IrufWflpt. es WblU under HCUfth 315 

and other docuffienbi filed at the heir- The ianctlotia dirfer from etcii nthff 
inr tirehtarlnf eotsferencr nodrei, and fp arveral tDiportAin reAjse^w Wf^ie tin- 
Us# rddnyt of th« Adnstnktratlon* retmbuncmf nt mortloo rap b* Imple¬ 


mented tt any t.rsw of Wf lb* a^mf- 
U<ys imrn i wuirUsn t an fc* I"jplcmm4«* 
tin ]t toward the end of a raterdae year 
when flavin arc ism>ortli?ncdi under ?J 
US c 104 and 4d3 Th- approval aanc- 
Hop can be tnsPh rii'n'el oflJi toward 'he 
rnd of R fl al * h*ti lh* annual 
work liroftfAW* ar* approved f« lha wd 


ft 13 

As.-rHt.arr* t«UAe,litlU.4MI. 

| I MAI Stop*. 

Thi* part eatabUihei proccdiiTW foe- 
rnslni deteronlhatloiu to Invoke the 
unction* ftppjlcftbtt to any SUftle that 
dwn not comply with Us# huhway lafcty 
pruiiam roaul rrmmto In thr 1 Hah* ay 
Safety Art of Vm, a* amended <23 
use 407T. and highway lafety pro- 
ernna rtishdard# tllfd t! urns rider 
i i£h*,2 run*** 

The purpose of this part b to nmctlho 
jinxeduir* for deiermtnind whether and 
th# rairnt to which thr UflC 401 
ranrilom thould be inwolttd, and tc tn- 
mne a fsiU alrtfut of vdrwa mi the iv-ie* 
trlewant to tu<-h rietcfSUAittODJ by af* 
fi id'Sik the affectrd State and all othef 
liLlmits d prrww an ppponunit)' to p*f- 
U. 4 m\* in a tmWk hearth* 

1 12lSVi.1i ISrhollKHM. 

A* uwd in this part 

•al 'AdDdmitraton' mean# th# Ad* 
mliilalratoni of thsr Federal IDthway Ad- 


iiHtju * i curt A v&t 3* ril WB*f. ***t 31* t*?* 




mninraU-.n and the National Highway 
Traffic 8afctr Administration 

«b> 'Affected State" meant the State 
atth rr-pret to which a proposed recom¬ 
mended dr terminal tin hat been made 
pursuant to Ihit pari 

«c • Highway *afrt> prof ram meant 
a State program cor nting or b. tn •!> 
a Comprehensive Hum a ay Safety Plan, 
a multi-year plan of the Stele ai.d It* 
political subdivisions for Implementing 
Ur* huchaay safety propun standard* 
and <2* an Annual Runway bafn- Work 
Pro*ram. a protram detailing the artivl. 
ties and proposed expenditure* of the 
State and IU political *dbdlvt*k>ri« for 
Implementing telected components of the 
State'* Comprehensive Highway Safety 
Plan during a »tngle year 

'd< "Highway safety program aland* 
ardt meant the standards In I liot 4 of 
thU chapter issued under S3 UAC 407 
for State highway tafety program* 

<*• “Implementing" I Deludes but la 
not limited to. oomplying with conditions 
upon which the Secretary haa granted 
approval for a Stater highway tafety 
procram 

• f> "Secretary’ meant the Secretary 
of Transportation 

| ISOO-4 tMOima 

<•*<I ’ Except at provided in para¬ 
graph 'a* <2* ol thlt section. the Secre¬ 
tary withhold* all of a state » Federal 
highway safety fundi and 10 perrent of 
IV* Federal-aid highway fund* that would 
ytherwue have been apportioned to the 
SUte under 23 CSC 403 and 104. re- 
•perUvdy, and withhold* approval or 
further highway tafety program* in the 
State. If he finally determine* pursuant 
to thin part that a Stale— 

•A* Don not have a highway -aftty 
procram approved by him in accordance 
with 23 CSC <02 or 

• b» fa not implementing such an ap¬ 
proved program 

i2» The Secretary may suspend. for 
*ueh periods a* he devm* neretaary. the 
applkatiun to a state of the provision 
in 21 U 6 C 402 regarding the withhold 
ms of funds apportioned under 23 U S C 
104, If he determine* that such tuapen- 
don U tn the public interest 

•31 When the Secretary withhold* 
lundx and program approval from a Stale 
pursuant to paragraph * a • (1» of thlx 
•erUon, he continue* doing ao until the 
State haa an approved program or U 
Implementing an appmed program to 
hit ’all* faction a* appropriate 
•!>*•!» The Governor of each State 
•hall implement or came to be Unplc- 
merited a highway afrty program ap¬ 
proved iiy the Secretai v pursuant to 23 
USC 403 If die Governor larks legal 
authority to implement • uch progiam or 
part thereof he »KaU e .'er into formal 
agreement* for M impiemenutn*. with 
appropriate offi ia»* ol the appropriate 
State ageno poltiiiai »uf>dtvuion or 
other governmental instrumentality 
However the ea turner ot »arh agree¬ 
ment doe* not hiker *i>e Governor of 
hi* responsibility for implementation of 
the entire highway aafety program 
•2» If the S*rretarv finally Art ermine* 
imhiliftt to this pan that * Bute hgi 


•lOMai 
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failed to comply with the Ihrdrrai law* or 
irguiaUocw With reaper t to IU highway 
aaJety program, or haa failed to imple- 
ment a highway safety program approved 
by him pursuant to 23 US C 403. be may 
withhold payment to the State oo ac¬ 
count of Hi the State • current annual 
highway aafety wort program, with re¬ 
aped to obligation* tm sirred after the 
date of the Secretary * determination or 
g date established In such determination, 
whi-hewer h later, and HD the RUtes 
subsequent annual highway aafety woct 
program* and mav aim wtthhoM ap¬ 
pro* *1 of further highway aafrtv pro¬ 
gram* of the SUte. until the flute com¬ 
pile* or Ukr* remedial action to the iaU»- 
faction of the Seenury, a* appropriate 

I 1204.S l •unnM nrrmml of yrarnd 

hum 

• ai The Admlnutratora InlUaU the 
tiro* ceding* pursuant to UUa part by 
making a proposed rweommendrd deter¬ 
mination to invoke the sanctions aped- 
fled tn I 1204 4 

•b- The Administrators send the Gov¬ 
ernor of the affe* ted SUte by certified 
mail and publish in the Fion*L Racism 
a notice of the propc-ed recommended 
determination 

| 1104.4 CowICMl* ml no* ter nf yrapw. li 
r- r w wmli A del* rnilasltww. 

The notice nf proposed recommended 
determination include*— 

A statement of the reaowu for the 
proposed action. Including the •pacific 
hlchwav safety program deficiencies 
upon which the proposed recommended 
determination U ba*ed. and 

«b> The time date and place for a 
hearing at which the affected SUte and 
any intern hd person may present evl- 
denre and oral and written view* or both 
cnncrmtnc the *pectftfd deflrietxcew 
Hearing* are held in Washington DC. 
at the headquarters of the Department 
of Transportation 
I '2*4.7 lira* m«c wS*cc*«. 

• a- A thre» member hearing board U 
r-t*blubed const tmg of an Office of the 
HecreUr y official appointed by the 
SeereUry a Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration official appointed by the Ad¬ 
ministrator of that Administration, and 
a National His n way Traffic Safety Ad¬ 
ministration official appointed by tfw 
Administrate’ of that Admtai*tn»Uan 
The official from the Office of the Srcrw- 
tary wnn a- presiding officer The ap¬ 
pointment of the hearing board 1* an- 
nousared tn a notice published tn the 
FuicaaL Ra i*t«* by the presiding officer 
A copy of the notice i* tent to the Oov- 
errmr of Hie affected State by rerilfiad 
mall 

• b* The pro*id.ne -ffi-ei haa power to 
take ant action and to make all nece - 
->ry rare* ar*g reguls'KH. to juvern the 
conduct of the bra i ms Up power* in- 
clorte the following 

1 • Changing the date and time of tug 
/waitng upon rrwuhir notke to the 
affected Slate and oilier hearing par¬ 
ticipant and publication of aurh change 
in the Ftreaai ftriprr* 

■2» Continuing the hearing in whoig 
at ut part 


IfW 

• J> Regulating the ccurve of tnr hear. 
Ing and the eondurt of the pa rv> tpani« 
and ruunswl therein 

<4> Examining wltnmaw. and 
<4> Taking any other action author- 
lead by this part 

I 120a • Prehearing rnnfrrmr* 

• 41 Ai any time before the bearing 
begins the presiding officer, on his own 
Initiative or at the written request of 
the Governor of the affected flute may. 
after publication of a notice In the Pea- 
•au lucxr.ita giving notice to inter**led 
persons, convene a public parhearlng 
conference to ronatdrr the following 

. 1 . Simpli fic a t ion and clflrtftcation of 
the issue*. 

•2 1 Stipulations as to the facts and 
content* and authenticity of documents 
•3/ Disclosure of the name* and ad- 
drwaae* of witnesses and provision of 
document* Intended to be offered tn 
evidence, or 

<«' Any other matter that will tend to 
simplify the issues or expedite the pro¬ 
ceedings 

| 1204 0 C*A*rnl drlmsisslion 

At any time prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the hearing the affected flute 
and the Administrators may execute an 
appropriate agreement for disposing of 
the matter on which the propewed rec¬ 
ommended determination la based by 
mutual roooent foe the consideration of 
the Secretary The agreement n sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary, who mav— 

Accept it and publish a notice in 
the PiatasL Kacrrrva setting forth its 
term*. 

«b* Reject It and direct that the pro- 
reeding* in the matter continue or 
ie> Take such other action as he 
derm* appropriate 

I 120* 10 Hearts*. 

♦ai Hearing* held pursuant to thl* 
part are Informal legislative-uhear¬ 
ing* and are open to the public 
<b> Tbe affected State and any inter¬ 
ested person participating In a hearing 
conducted pursuant to this part mav 
except a* specified by the presiding officer 
pursuant to I 1304 7<b» — 

•I* Appear by counsel or other au¬ 
thorised representative, 

«2i Present evidence orallv or b- dneo- 
merit*; and 

«1» Prewnt oral or written argument 
c* The hearing la stenographicaJt> 
transcribed verbatim and reported b> 
an official reporter draicnated by the 
presiding officer 

'd* A* toon as practicable after the 
presiding officer receives the official Iran- 
acripl of the hearing exhibits and other 
document* filed at the hearing he for¬ 
ward* them to the AdminlMrwlors 
JRflA.ll tt..wmmcw4. l dstremsautiwm 
A* soon a* practicable the Admnm- 
tiatora review the material* forwsiued 
to them by the presiding officer are pre- 
hearing ronferrme notke* and the e*t- 
drneg uf the Admimstratioc* in .rdtng 
the affected State • poor nm definei*’*' 
cited In the pr o pos e d rerommcMded de¬ 
termination On the bast* of the rr n 
they issue a recommended detcrw»i M l«oti 


•fCtna vo< >v *o <e*-rt«*r mac ji ism 
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iw»> 

and tut nut it and the material they re¬ 
timed to thr Secretary. 

| I30fc.ll HmI Artrr 

<*> An toon a* practicable. the Secre¬ 
tary reviews the rtwroniBdld deterreJ- 
nstion end the material forwarded h» 
by the Administrators On tlw basis <•» 
the review. the Secretary may adopt oe 
reject the recommended determlnallori. 
in whole or tn port. The Secretary men 
tmuei a final determination which 

Include*: ._, 

(1 hu dectskm. and reaeon* therefor, 
on the Qutttlao of whether and to what 
extent the sanction* provided In I 13M ♦ 
will be tnvoked: and 
«2 A specification of tha funds and 
program approval. It any. to ba withheld. 

ib) A copy of the final determination 
U sent by certified mall to the Governor 
of U»© affected 8taU and to each other 
heart ns participant, and U published tn 
the I swssal Racism 
irRDKiv i mm ru*e ^hii.ti p*l 

Title 36—Forests snd Pubic 


linCS AND MGUIATIONS 


Tided 

CHAPTCN l—ENVlRONMlHTAk 
PROTtCTlOH iCtHO 


PAST 1 80- T Ot FRAHCt 5 ANO rXTMR 
TIOHS FRO*S TOtCRAHCCS FOR PJSTI 
CIOC CHEMICALS IH OR OH RAW Add 
CU1TURA1 COMMODITIES 


t Section I803re»»5) U amended by 
alphabetically Insert tn# tn the tut of 
choiinewtcrs.se-IniUbttl n# peetlckles a 
new item as follows: 

| 180.1 T«4e»s»rr* foe reUted 


CMAPTTR t—NATIONAL PARR StRVICE. 
OfFARTMCMT Of THC INTERIOR 
PART •—MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
Visitor U»o end t/itrenrw Charges 

Notice U hereby siren that the pn>- 
trtilon formerly drelgnated a s 
Wronsful entry, which was Inadrertently 
revoked and withdrawn by notice In tho 
frniui Racism of April 30. IfTl <31 FR 
10439* Is hereby reinstated wtth minor 
clartfytn# language chances effective 
January L 1013. and dealenatrd as I 45 
VP11 or km and cahanoe charges 
When It became necessary to revoke 
the recreation fee regulations published 
tn the PiMAst Recmw* on February 19. 
1973 <31 FH 23901 and Uia rrvtrion 
Ihrjwof bncKUKT of ra-oaUbUsbmenl of 
the Golden Ea«te fee program by Act of 
Oongreas Art of July 11. 1913 S9 Wat 
4 *#», tha prohibition mpunxt wrongful 


A petition «PP 2T13J8* was filed by 
Vetsicol Chemical Corp 111 »A*i Ohio 
Street. Chicaao. n. 90911 < formerly at 
1139 K Street. NW Washing!«. DC 
200091. tn arrordanre with provisions of 
tha Federal Ptood Drug. and CosmeUe 
Art '31 U9C 349a< proposing establish¬ 
ment of tolerances for combined residues 
of th# uuecitode Irptophos <0-<4- 
bromo-35-dlchlorophrnyli O-methyl 
phenytpho«phonnthloate» end its metab- 
olttca 0-<9-brnmo-2.3-dichlorophenyl> 
O-methyl phenjrlphosphonata, 4-bnwno- 
3.9-dSchVorophenol. and 0-*2 9-dlchloro- 
phen> I • O-methvl phenylphmphonothlo- 
ata tn or on the raw a#rirultur*l com¬ 
modities beoecoll. bruseels sprouts, cab- 
ba«r. and lettuce at 9 parts per million; 
tomatoes at 3 part* per mUllon cotton- 
sred at 0 3 part per million. fat. meat, 
and meat byproduct* of cattle at 0 39 
part per mUllon. potatoes at 0 19 part per 
mUllon. nulk at 01 part per million; 


< 9 > • • • 

Leptopho* and It# 
Inhibit in# metaboll lea. 


2 Tli* follow in# new 1 190349 u added 
to Subpart C: * 

| lOOJUt 


Tolerance* are eauhltshad far com¬ 
bined residue* of tha Insecticide lepto- 
phos to- <4 - bromo- 2,5-dkhloropbenyl > 
O-methyl phenylphosphooothloatei and 
Ms metabolites 0-9.bromo-33-dlchl»- 
rophenyl * O-methyl phanylpboaphot-al*. 
4 -brc*mo-2.9-dlchloroph«nol. and O- 
< 2.3 ■ dichloropheuyl) O-methyl phenyl- 
phosphonothloatr (calculated as Irpto- 
phosi as follow*' 

10 parts per million tn or an lettuce 
3 parts per million tn or on tmnaton 
any person who will be adversely 
affect'd by the fore#oln# order may at 
any tuna on or before July l* 1934 file 
with tha Haartn# Clerk Environmental 


crfiiAam-. e£, should hava ^ptopho*. 


been retained and In fact it was con¬ 
sidered as betn# in effert The omission 
via discovered within the last few week* 
For reasons stated. It has been deter¬ 


mined that notice and public procedure 

thereon are not necessary and re- ” . ^_ 


thereon are not necessary 
Instalment nf tha following section 
shall become effective May 3L 197*. 

Part 9. of 39 Cm Chapter T ti hereby 
amended and corrected to Include the 
tallowing provision 

| 6.5 Vim ior a«a sal Mirtact t4sr«ra 
Wrongful entry and •#*.■ 
shall enter dealimated entrance tea arras 
or use specialUrd sites. facUltiaa wjulp- 
msnt or vendee# or participate in croup 
act! Hites recreation event* ur other >pe- 
riallsed recreation uses for which rec¬ 
reation fee* hare been rdahhshed with¬ 
out paying the required fere and poa*rea- 
tn# the applicable permits 

flcsaatL K Prcaiatioa 

Acll’v# Dterx toe. 

Hal ton'll Park Smvf. 
|PR Dw'i lHU PU»-1 9*0-7*.9 44 


fresh torn tnrludin# sweet c<wn <kernels f^^xiaa Agency, Room 1019*. «lh A 
plus cob with busk removsd» at • 09 part y street*. 8W Waterside Mall. Wa*h- 
per million and c##s and fat meat, and lwtton< oc 20460. wriusn objections 
MR tj^wiwu 0C pwwy M i-89 9 >S thereto lo quintuplirate Objections ah.UJ 
show w herein tha parwao flUn# will be 
adversely affected by the order and spec • 
by with particularity tha provision* of 
the order deemed objectionable and the 
ground* for tha objections If a hearing 
1 * requested, the objections must stale 
tha issue* for the hcartn# A haartn# will 
ba granted If the otjarticris are sup¬ 
ported by ground* i nr ally sufficient to 
Justify tha relief sought Objection# met 
ba accompanied by a memorandum or 
brief tn support thereof 

Kfrctive datr ltd# order shall become 
effective May 31. 1974. 

(!Ue sea(9H9l. S* 3tat »!», 91 VBC MS* 
t9l(»l 

Dated May 29. 1974. 

TTnrvv J Row 

Depafy Arrlrfawf 4d*wt«u»f»afor 
tor Fciflride Programs. 
|rt Dor T9-I39CT Filed » -90-79.9 40 an) 

Title 41—Fublic Contrerta snd freuarty 


SubaequcnUy. tha petitioner amended 
the petition by ia> wllhdrawin# the pro¬ 
posed tolerances for residua* tn or on 
broccoli. bruttrU sprout*, cabbage, cot¬ 
tonseed potatoes and frmh com includ¬ 
ing aweet com • kernels plus eob with 
husk removed - and In egg*, nulk. and lha 
fat. meat, and meat hjrprodui U of cauls 
and poultry. <b* ti.< 'casing the pr^wsed 
tolerarco on »Htuc« from 3 parts prr mil¬ 
lion to 10 ps.. prr million and ic» pro¬ 
posing that all rrviJur* be calculated as 


Based on eoru.de »tk>n given the daU 
aubmlttevt tn the petition and other rele¬ 
vant maleruJ. It Is 'oorluded that: 

1 Tha Inse-Uckieu useful for the pur¬ 
pose for wlJeh tbs u».«r*ncea are bring 


3 There ts r > rea»cuwble expectation 
of rreldus* In eggs meat. milk, or poultry 
and I laurai -3i appl'vw 

3 Tha boterancce retaMlahed by this 
order will pn.trct the public health. 

4 Laptop!*# arni Ue cholioeatereaa- 
Inhibiting mate bob tea should to added to 
tha list of t hr: •wsV’raw -inhibiting pea- 

ctdis tn \ ir»l»rn9 

Therefore iiunuant to j«rovts*on* of 
tha Federal Fhod Drug *no ('o&maUc 
Art •»«: v.d'd •?> «9 Wat 91?; 31 
U5C 349a<d> ])) Vi-s reuvaity trans¬ 
ferred w> th» AdnnnlairaUg of the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency <33 m 
IWb. and the aqthontr delcrited by 
•j.e Admlnlslrater <o th© Deputy Assist¬ 
ant AdmlnUtraUK lot P -*~uJr Program 


CHAFTTR 101—FCDCRAl PROPERTY 
MAHAGCMtHT RCCULADOHS 
tuacM*mw i-wmT awo paocuwnwwr 

irrvot Amdt a- 1411 


PART 101-J?- 
Ai/TOM A TI 0 
SERVICES 


-COVeRHMCNT WIDE 
DATA MANACORFJfT 


Future Syttam PUn« 

Subpart 101-32 19 Is added to provide 

_MM _ ul agencies shah submit to OSA an- 

39 TO XJl * Pirt le* is au ended a* nuallv (heir future plans for major ao'© 
follows: mated data and teterommwnlcaUre** ere 


momai mc :u> • • v* no »04~re«o*» ma» 3 », itrs 
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Appendix d 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

PUBLIC CITIZEN, et aK, 

Plaintiffs, 

V, 

CLAUDE $. 8RINEGAR, Secretary, 

Department of Transportation, 

Defendant. 


ORDER GRANTING SOTiARV JUDGMENT FOR DEFENDANT 

Upon consideration of defendant’s motion to dismiss or for 
summary judgment, the memorandum of points and authorities in support 
thereof, plaintiffs’ memorandum of points and authorities in opposition 
thereto, plaintiffs’ motion for summary judgment, defendant’s objections 
and response to plaintiffs’ statement of material facts, the affidavits 
and exhibits filed herein, the entire file herein, and oral argument 
having been heard by the Court, and it appearing to the Court that 
plaintiffs herein have sufficient standing to sue, and it further 
appearing that plaintiffs allege that defendant, pursuant to his statu¬ 
tory duty as set forth in the Highway Safety Act of 1966, as amended, 

23 U,S.C* §§ 401-406 {the ’’Act 1 ’), has no discretion to grant conditional 
safety program approvals nor to temporarily continue program funds while 
seeking compliance with uniform safety standards or the implementation 
of approved safety programs, and it further appearing that plaintiffs 


Civil Action 
Uo. 74-1621 


FILED 
MAR 20 1975 
James F, Davey, Clerk 
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allege that defendant has no discretion to withhold the imposition of 
sanctions provided by the Act when a State has not fully complied with 
the uniform safety standards or is not fully implementing approved safety 
programs s and it further appearing that plaintiffs have alleged in their 
complaint specific instances where the defendant has failed to withhold 
program approval * or impose statutory sanctions, or make specific findings 
that It is in the public interest not to impose certain sanctions, see 
23 U.S.C. § 402 (c), and that defendant, by so doing, has acted in excess 
of his statutory authority and not In accordance with law; and it 
appearing to the Court that the Act directs defendant to assist and 
cooperate with the States in order to increase highway safety, see, e.g. , 

23 U*S.C. § 401, 402 (e), and, accordingly, that the Act vests defendant 
with the discretion to determine when a State has failed to make reasonable 
progress in complying with the uniform safety standards or Implementing 
approved safety programs, see, e,g» , H.R. Rep, No. 1795, 90th Cong., 

2d Sess., at 29, and that such discretion includes the power to grant 
conditional program approvals and to temporarily continue funds while 
seeking full compliance with the uniform safety standards and the full 
implementation of approved programs, and that imposition of statutory 
sanctions becomes non-discreteonary only after defendant has made a 
determination that a State is not making reasonable progress in complying 
with the uniform safety standards or implementing approved programs, and 
it further appearing to the Court that in the specific instances alleged 
In the complaint that the defendant has not acted in excess of his 
statutory authority, nor has he acted arbitrarily, capriciously. nor 
abused his discretion, and that defendant has acted otherwise in 
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accordance with law, and it appearing that there exists no genuine 
issue of material fact and that defendant is entitled to judgnent as 
a matter of law, it is by the Court this 26th day of March, 1975, 

ORDERED, that plaintiffs' motion for summary judgment be, 
and the same hereby is denied; It is further 

ORDERED, that defendant's motion to dismiss be, and the sane 
hereby is, denied; it is further 

ORDERED, tnat defendant's motion for sunmary judgment be, 
and the same hereby is, granted. 


717 Joseph C. Waddy ~ 

United States District Judge 


NOTE: This Order Granting Summary Judgment for 
Defendant copied verbatim. 
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Senator Stafford. We will conclude the testimony in this forum 
by asking Mr* Richard Peat, who is the president of the Citizens for 
Highway Safety, if he would care to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD C, FEET t PRESIDENT, CITIZENS FOR 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 

Mr. Feet, Thunk you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Richard Feet. 

I am president of a relatively new organization called Citizens for 
Highway Safety. Our primary mission is to secure top priority, full 
funding, and effective implementation of all of the lifesaving provi¬ 
sions of the Highway Safety Act of 1973, which 1, as a counsel of the 
Public Works and Transportation Committee of the other body, had 
the privilege of working on during the formative stages. 

A good place to begin my remarks would be August 1973, when 
Congress passed, and the President signed into law, the Highway 
Safety Act of 1973. For the previous 3 years, I had the good fortune 
to work closely with Congressman Bill Iiarsha, a principal author of 
the act in the other body. 

The 1973 act was landmark legislation. Its approach was different 
from anything that had preceded it. Its novelty was based upon 
several factors. In concept, what it did was divide into manageable 
segments those identifiable aspects of highway safety which, if prop¬ 
erly addressed, promised to yield significant dividends in reductions 
of accidents, injuries and fatalities. 

For each such problem area, it mandated a plan of action allocated 
the funds to carry it forward and, for the first time, required "before 11 
and "after” evaluation of whatever was done. The act embodied 
significant breaks with the past: 

1. For the first time, a new category of project was identified for 
Federal assistance—something less than that denned as "construction” 
but more than what was traditionally regarded as "maintenance”—a 
safety construction improvement project. The objective was to focus 
in on a class of highway conditions which had become known as 
"killer boohytraps.” The objective was to provide the means and 
methodology to systematically identify and correct them. 

2. For the first time, Highway Trust Fund moneys were allocated 
to finance a major share of the cost of safety improvement programs. 
Since 1966 and before, effecting safety improvement® had been an 
objective of the Federal-aid highway program. But separate moneys 
had never been provided for this purpose. Let's face it, mandates 
without money seldom produce results, even when they emanate 
from the Congress of the United States, 

3. For the first time, a balance of authorizations was struck between 
highway construction and highway safety programs aimed at ending 
the latter's traditional stepchild status in the competition for funding. 
Under the new law, the total authorizations for both construction 
and safety programs roughly totaled estimated revenues likely to be 
generated each year by the Highway Trust Fund. 

4. For the first time-^and I think, Senator Stafford, you were 
responsible for this—a demonstration program was authorized for 
safety improvements with highway trust fund moneys on roads off 
the federal-aid system. The quarter of a billion dollars provided for 
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this purpose represented an ambitious step for our national safety 


program. 

5. Last, but certainly not least, for the first time. Congress estab¬ 
lished a two-pronged incentive program—to encourage the States to 
adopt safety nelt use laws and to reward those States which achieved 
the most significant death-rate reductions each year. The overall aim 
of this provision was to test out a whole new approach to promoting 
highway safety, I will comment further on the incentive program 
later in this testimony. 

In theory, after a bill is signed into law, legislators can confidentially 
sit back and await results of implementation. If they are good, the 
program will likely be continued. If they are not, changes will be 
made or it will be scrapped* 

But performance of a congressional program can only be fairly 
judged if it is given the priority, funding and implementation needed 
to realize its potential. In the case of the Highway Safety Act of 1973, 
that potential was very great. Estimates indicate that, at a minimum, 
19,000 lives can be saved and 100,000 serious injuries can be prevented 
each year if its provisions are carried out as intended. In addition, 
reductions of billions of dollars in people and property damage can 
be achieved. 

/Unfortunately, almost before the ink was dry on the 1973 Safety 
Act, a series of decisions were made whose effect was, in some cases, 
to undermine and, in others, to redirect the basic policies and programs 


contained in the act* 

Some of these unfortunate decisions, such as the trust fund im¬ 
poundments ordered by the Office of Management and Budget, were 
allegedly made for anti-inflationary reasons* Others, I am sorry to 
say, resulted cither from an insufficient grasp of, or unwillingness to 
adhere to, clearly stated or intended congressional purposes,/ 

Let's look at "the record. From the outset of the program, 1 was 
much impressed with the commitment of the Federal Highway 
Administration—I disagree with my friend from the Center for Auto 
Safety on this. Both by word and action, it was my observation that 
their top people demonstrated that they were doing what they could, 
within the limitations imposed on them, to carry out the programs. 

They were stymied, however, by the fact that thq/impoundment 
of needed funds was forcing State highway departments to choose 
between highway construction and highway safety. As had happened 
in the past, the latter came out second best/Although an evolutionary 
process was going on which was gradually changing people's minds 
on this score, some State highway officials still believe that the best 
form of safety is building another mile of highway. 

Some obligations were, of course, made. But I am sad to say, 
by February of 1975, a year and a half into the program, only $125 
million of the roughly billion dollars available under the 3-year 
program has been obligated. 

Then, in that month, a dramatic thing happened. In order to stimu¬ 
late the sagging construction industry and economy, President Ford, 
who incidentally supported this legislation when he was minority 
leader of the other House, released $2 billion in formerly impounded 
funds, directing that priority be given for highway safety projects. 
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In 4 short months, a near miracle occurred. Over $300 million was 
obligated for the heretofore lagging title II safety improvements 
program. While it is too early to assess results—most of the projects 
approved have yet to be carried out—momentum is obviously being 
gained which, if sustained, will mean that all the funds authorized 
under the 1973 act will ultimately be spent* 

The chart that Mrs. Nash is holding illustrates the kind of progress 
being made in recent months. The area in blue, gentlemen, is the total 
authorizations and the period of availability of the 1973 act authoriza¬ 
tions, The yellow line which proceeds through the chart illustrates 
the amounts either allocated or apportioned to the States for the 
programs. 

The green line that you see beginning early on in the chart and mov¬ 
ing upward shows the dramatic progress, slow for the til's! 18 months 
of the program and then skyrocketing following release of impounded 
moneys last February. 

For those interested in making our highways more "forgiving/' 
that is very good news. And this committee can claim a large share 
of the credit for making this possible. Your refusal to go along with 
the administration's "deferral” request submitted earlier this year 
assured the availability of sufficient funds to carry the programs 
forward. This happened when the competition between highway 
construction and highway safety funds was eliminated. 

Where do we go from here? There are those, including individuals I 
have great respect for in the Federal Highway Administration, the 
American Road builders Association, AASHTO and elsewhere, who 
believe the time has come to consolidate the multiplicity of categorical 
grants which have come into existence through the years, In so far as 
for safety is concerned, they would (put all the programs established 
in the 1973 act into a single safety category. I disagree. 

There art' others who believe that the highway trust fund should be 
dismantled, or its funds should be restricted, as in the case of the 
administration's proposal, to funding Interstate construction. The 
effect of this would be to undo one of the most significant break¬ 
throughs of the 1973 act, allocation, of highway trust fund moneys 
for systematic correction of killer boobytiaps on the Nation's high¬ 
ways. To this, I also disagree. 

Personally, I view the 1973 act as a giant demonstration program. 
Its purpose is to test out new concepts and approaches to determine 
which ones work and which ones do not; which are cost-effective and 
which are not; which should be continued and which should not. 

I am not at all against the consolidation of the safety improvement 
categorical grant programs into a single category at some future date. 
But is this the time? Would consolidation now prove to lie a step 
forward or a step backward for the highway safety program. 

Before the act was passed, systematic safety improvements on our 
highways were not being made. Moreover, there was a woeful lack of 
data on whether they were worth making on a cost-benefit basis. Thus, 
during the formative stages of this legislation, from a practical stand¬ 
point, we could only make intuitive guesses as to what the parameters 
of a good safety program should be. 

That is the reason the categorical approach was used in the 1973 
act. Its aim was to assure that no type of safety improvement would 
be neglected and that all types would be carried out in all jurisdictions 
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to a point where, by the conclusion of the three-year program, fiscal 
1974 through 1976, we would know enough about payoffs to set future 
priorities. 

Under the 1973 act, instead of safety improvements being more or 
less limited to those incorporated in the relatively few thousand 
miles of new road construction work undertaken each year, the 
entire road system of the United States became eligible for targeted 
safety improvements—limited in size and scope and minimizing red 
tape in all its forms. 

As earlier mentioned, we have just, in the past few months, reached 
the point where sufficient obligations under the program are being 
made to produce measurably significant results. But we will not really 
be able to assess them for another year or two. Had the act gotten 
off to a quicker start, had impoundments not unduly delayed imple¬ 
mentation, such “after” evaluation data would already be in the 
pipeline. Unhappily, this is not the case. 

Now, however, we are moving rapidly ahead. Results will, in due 
course, be available if FIIWA keeps the pressure on as I am confident 
it will. In the process, the States will have acquired experience in all 
types of programs mandated by the act, which I would like to stress, 
they do not now have. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that in those categories with 
which the States were most familiar, that is, bridge construction, 
hinds have been committed at a great rate. In other less familiar areas, 
such as the safer roads demonstration program, the pace has been 
slower, as is illustrated by the second chart nere. 

In that chart, each of the programs of the 1973 act is separately 
addressed. There are three bar lines for each. The first, in blue, repre¬ 
sents the amount of the authorization for each program. The red line 
indicates the amount of obligations for fiscal year 1974 and the green 
line, the obligations made in fiscal year 1975.* 

The first series of lines you will see is the rail highway crossing 
program. The next one is the bridge reconstruction program. The 
bridge reconstruction program has been on the books for several 
years now. The States have experience in it. They are committed to 
it and, as a result, you can see a great amount of money has been 
obligated. 

With regard to the other programs, including on the right, the safer 
roads demonstration program, while a great deal of money is author¬ 
ized, very little by way of obligation has actually been spent to date 
by the States. This was natural and to be expected. 

But if we prematurely remove the emphasis and focus provided by 
the categorical approach, I fear that these promising starts in these 
new areas may be aborted. Some States are even lagging in carrying 
out the basic requirement of each of the categorical programs—the 
inventory to determine dangerous road conditions. 

W hat this says to me is that some States have yet to make the com¬ 
mitment to, or gain the experience in, carrying out across-the-board 
safety improvements. W r hat is more, a few are fearful of even launching 
such programs. To be sure, some States such as California, Ohio, and 
New Hampshire have long been road safety conscious. They have 
long been addressing road safety problems. 
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If all States were like them, a national program would not be needed. 
Most, however, are not. Most are lagging. Most have neglected sys¬ 
tematic road safety improvements. Most have allocated most of 
their funds to highway construction* This does not mean, however, 
that most are not now moving in the right direction. 

From its inception, the highway program has been evolving. In its 
early days, its primary purpose was to create basic transportation 
arteries, a circulatory system for the Nation, if you will. Then, half a 
century ago, after the basic road networks had been established, the 
era of improving mobility and efficiency began. This phase cul¬ 
minated in the creation of the Interstate System. Then just, a decade 
and a half ago, the focus began to shift towards safety. 

There is always a gap between the time an idea is transformed into 
policy, then into a program which produces results. The road safety 
construction improvements program created by the 1973 act is 
currently going through such a transition process. If there are ways to 
achieve this quicker and more efficiently than the categorical approach, 
I am not aware of them. 

Mow much attention do you think off-system roads would now be 
receiving if it had not been for the safer roads demonstration program? 
How many two-lane, rural roads, where most of our fatalities presently 
occur, would be receiving center and edge lines had it not been for 
the pavement marking demonstration program? Yet, after 2 years of 
effort, in both arcus, we have barely scratched the surface of what must 
be done. 

The same can be said for the roadside obstacle program and some 
of the other programs* Across the board, the uneven progress of the 
various States suggests that, absent categorical approaches, many 
highway conditions in desperate need of correction will not be ad¬ 
dressed. 


Does this mean that the 1973 act is not in need of improvement? 

It does not. States like Hawaii and Alaska, for example, which 
have virtually no rail-highway crossing problems, should be allowed 
to allocate their moneys to other safety areas. Conversely, States like 
Ohio, which do, should he allowed to emphasize such programs. Such 
flexibility can be accomplished within the framework of the categorical 
approach. 

Consideration should be given to requiring certification of State 
highway safety construction improvement programs and assuring 
completion of inventories with the understanding that legal liability 
will only attach to those States which fail to implement an orderly 
program to eliminate the hazards, obstacles and other dangerous 
conditions identified. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Peet, your 15 minutes are nearly expiring. 
The Chair wanted to warn you that if you could, we would appreciate 
it if you could summarize the balance in the next couple of minutes. 
Your entire testimony, which is very helpful, will appear in the record. 

Mr. Peet. Yes, sir. 

Throughout the remainder of my testimony, f discuss several of 
the points that you raised and asked specifically for a discussion on, 
concerning NHTSA, with the greatest respect for Dr. Gregory who is 
here today, I feel that that agency is one which has never lived up to 
either its expectations or its opportunities. 
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There are many good things about it, but NHTSA has been a dis¬ 
appointment. Ah a standard setter, its efforts have borne little fruit* 
Until demands by the Congress changed its policy, virtually no evalua¬ 
tion or bottom lining of any of the standards or for that matter, any 
of its programs, was being done. 

As the umbrella agency for t he Governors' highway safety represent¬ 
atives, NHTSA has often sought to overcontrol while providing 
insufficient guidance and support. As the agency vested with the 
primary responsibility since 1966 for providing a focus for highway 
safety in the Federal Establishment, it simply has not delivered. 

Accordingly, Citizens for Highway Safety recommends that the 
Congress review the policies, programs, activities anti mission of 
NHTSA, with a view to making constructive changes in its structure 
and operations which will enable it to function more efficiently and 
effectively in order that it may achieve the goals and objectives for 
which it was created. 

The 55-mile speed limit has been mentioned here today. It is most 
important that enforcement of the 55-mile be vigorously pursued. 
It seems to me that one possible way of encouraging this is through 
wider application of the incentive approach which was used in the 
1973 act. 

I agree with Dr. Gregory that not every standard issued b^y the 
NHTSA should be slavishly enforced. In some of the areas, the States 
should have the option of enforcing or not a constructive wav of 
doing this and of accomplishing better enforcement of the 55-mile* 
an-hour speed limit might be for the Congress to mandate a new 
incentive program which would provide moneys to those. States which 
would carry out specific types of approved programs. To encourage 
them to concentrate their resources, through incentives, to carry out 
those programs which they believe will produce the best results is, 
in our view, the best way to promote highway safety. 

[The balance of Mr. Peet's statement follows:] 

Overall, the safety improvements construction programs established by the 
1973 Act should be extended for an additional two years. 

And I would include in this recommendation both the pavement marking and 
safer roads programs, both of which offer tremendous lifesaving potential. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I ask permission to submit to the Committee addi¬ 
tional suggestions for improvements which we are developing at CHS for inclusion 
in the record at this point. 

Now, I would like to address some additional areas of moment, including the 
ones specifically requested in the letter of invitation I received to testify. 

baff.tt problems at rail-highway grade crossings 

Studies indicate that most rail-highway crossing accidents occur randomly, 
that Ls, it is almost impossible to predict in advance where such tragedies will 
occur. It is its random nature which makes the rail-highway crossing problem so 
difficult to address from a safety standpoint. 

Where a mobility problem exists, either on a busy highway or a busy railroad 
connection, the problem is one of counting the traffic and, when 1 efficiency war¬ 
rants, separating, or relocating, the crossing. 

Almost any railroad crossing can be dangerous to an unwary motorist or to an 
unwary child, riding in a school bus or bicycling. So how* do we allocate the finite 
resources we have to address the problem? 

The 1973 Act pursued a Solomon-like solution. It provided a floor of protec¬ 
tion—that every railroad crossing in America be adequately equipped with passive 
warning signs—crossbucks and advance warning signs. 
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For the more highly traveled crossings it provided funds for active protection— 
signal lights and other devices. 

Finally, 50% of the funds were allocated for grade separation* Through this 
approach, it was hoped that an equitable start could be made towards assuring 
a steady upgrading of all crossings of all types in America. 

Despite the even-handedness of this approach, it does have u haw. Some states 
have more railroad crossings than others. In fact, some towns are literally inun¬ 
dated with crossings that tie up traffic for hours each day, causing serious economic 
dislocations as well ns creating serious hazards. 

To correct all of these crossings would take an astronomical sum of money. 
But some means must be found to address this problem because, while primarily 
a mobility concern, safety will always benefit when a busy, hence potentially 
dangerous, crossing is eliminated* 

NHTSA—AN AGENCY WHICH HAS FAILED TO REACH ITS POTENTIAL 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration was established by the 
Highway Safe tv Act of 1966. The hope of its creators was to provide an agency 
of the United States which would become the National focus for motor vehicle 
and highway safety. 

XNHTSA has never lived up to either its expectations or its opportunities. 
Since its founding, it has operated under three Administrators. All have been 
good, well motivated men. Unfortunately, all have pursued what can only be 
described as '‘panacea 11 approaches to highway and vehicle safety. The emphasis 
has been on dramatic solutions such as the Experimental Safety Vehicle (ESV), 
alcohol and the? airbag instead of accomplishable ones. While promised solutions 
hold out the prospect of huge safety dividends, all have, thus far, proved illusory. 

As one highway safety specialist, Dr. Lawrence M. Patrick, suggested at a 
recent conference on motor vehicle restraints: The efforts since 1966 have not 
produced any results that would not have been achieved with programs already 
underway. (Dr. Patrick is associated with Wayne State University in Detroit, 
Mich.)/ 

/As a research agency, NHTSA has been disappointing. As a standard setter, 
its efforts have borne little fruit. Until demands by the Congress changed its 
policy, virtually no evaluation or bottomlining of any of the Standards, or for 
that matter, any of its programs, wa» being done* As the umbrella agency for the 
Governors 1 Highway Safety Representatives, NHTSA has often sought to over¬ 
control while providing insufficient guidance and support. As the agency vested 
with the primary responsibility since 1966 for providing a focus for highway 
safety in the Federal establishment, it simply has not delivered. / 

All things considered, NHTSA is an agency which has failed to achieve its 
promise or potential as leader of and spokesman for the highway snfetv movement 
in America. 

The Congress should review’ the policies, programs, activities and mission of 
N 1 1 I SA with a view to making constructive changes in its structure and operations 
which will enable it to function more efficiently and effectively in order that it 
may achieve the goals and objectives for which it was created. 

THE INCENTIVE APPROACH TO HIGHWAY SAFETY, A NEW APPROACH TO SECTION 402 

PROGRAMS 

/The traditional pattern of Federal programs has followed what is frequently 
described as either the "carrot*' or "stick" approach. The "stick" philosophy 
comprehends a mandate by the Congress accompanied by substantial penalties 
for failure of performance by a state. Such penal ties are written into the Federal- 
Aid Highway program, both in construction and highway safety. Despite poor 
performance, particularly in the safety sphere, there is a genera] reluctance to 
impose penalties upon a state./ 

/It was recognition of the fact that the "stick" approach was not working well 
in Wghway safety that prompted the enactment of the Highway Safety Act of 
1973. Thus, in addition to the Federal mandates established in the Title II highway 
safety programs, Highway Trust Fund monies and 90% or more Federal mat ching 
were providt?d~a carrot if ever there was one/ 

But, even the "carrot" approach has its detractors. Some would prefer a form 
of Revenue Sharing in which Federal tax monies would be turned back to the 
states with few or no strings attached. A variation of this b the recently submitted 
Administration proposal to dismantle the Highway Trust Fund, returning If 
to the states provided the states* take certain taxing actions on their own* 
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But where there is a Federal mission and responsibility, and I believe there is 
in highway safety, yet another alternative, the establishment of “incentive” 
programs to encourage stales to act in targeted areas, offers great promise. 
Under such an approach, where the Congress deemed a program desirable, but 
where it wanted to leave the final decision to the states, it would enact legislation 
outlining the program and make funds available as an incentive to states and/or 
Jpcalities which undertook to adopt and implement it, 

f In the 1973 Safety Act, the incentive approach was embodied in section 219. 
Under it, two programs were established: The first was to encourage states to 
approve safety belt use laws; the second was to reward those states which achieved 
the most significant reductions in death rates./ 

The theory of both was to introduce an element of competition, such as that 
provided in private business, to stimulate superior performance by state and local 
agencies, Regretably, the safety belt incentive program was never carried out* 
I believe a great opportunity was thereby lost. 

Awards have been made, however, to those states which made the greatest 
progress in reducing the death rates on their highways. A copy of a recent NHTSA 
release announcing states receiving incentive awards is attached. 

There is substantial controversy at the Federal, state and local level as to 
which of the highway safety Standards and NHTSA programs should be given 
emphasis and priority. This controversy has become critical due to the fact that 
the allocation of Federal monies for implementation of the Standards and pro¬ 
grams is, in toto, extremely modest. In addition, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the value, importance, and bottom-line potential of several of them. 

If an incentive approach were adopted, NHTSA could say, in effect, to the 
state and local governments, “These are the Standards and programs we would 
like you to implement and enforce. If you do, these special funds will be made 
available to you above and beyond grants ordinarily provided.” Those states 
wishing to avail themselves of incentive monies could pick and choose those specific 
programs which accorded with their special interests and priorities. 

In some cases, the Federal government should, of course, follow the traditional 
“non-incentive” approach, mandating particular Standards which must be met 
by all. In the majority of cases, however, the “incentive” approach could be 
followed to assure each state with a maximum of flexibility and independence in 
choosing those programs it wished to adopt, implement and enforce. 

Where a state b right in its choice, good results will be achieved and demon¬ 
strated. Where a state Ls wrong, it will learn, by comparison, from its mistakes. 

Incentive allocations will assure that there will be sufficient Federal monies 
for a state to participate in those programs it deems best without dilution of 
emphasis and effort for lack of funds. But it will put each on its mettle to demon¬ 
strate the kind of results which justified its decision. 

Such an approach is in the best tradition of results-oriented American enter¬ 
prise and competition. 

HOW’ TO PROMOTE ENFORCEMENT OF THE M MFH SPEED LIMIT 

In years past, highway safety programs have often been more rhetorical than 
practical, promising progress but producing no real dent in the accident/injury/ 
death toll. No wonder the American people treated the subject with indifference, 
accepting the hazards and risks of highway travel more or less fatalistically. 
They simply did not believe that such programs saved lives. And to a great extent, 
that was the case. 

Then came the 55 MPH speed limit. In a single year, fatalities fell by almost 
10,000. Something meaningful had finally been done to arrest the toll of deaths 
and injuries on our highways. The fatalistic notion that 55,000 deaths were the 
necessary and inevitable price we had to pav for mobility was At long last laid 
to rest. ' * * 

There were, no doubt, many factors at work which combined to produce the 
heartening results achieved last .year. But the fact remains that spectacular 
reductions had actually been achieved. 

Anyone traveling on a road where the 35 MPH speed limit is observed, can 
see why. Whereas, before enactment of the National Speed Limit, when 65 and 
70 MPH speed limits were commonplace, the differential between the fastest 
and slowest vehicles on our roads was very great. In a 70 MPH zone, for example, 
drivers of cars and trucks were usually allowed a 5 MPH bonus before they ran 
afoul of the law. At the low end of the speed spectrum, was the 40 to 50 MPH 
driver. The differential between the two was as high as 35 MPH. 
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Since enactment of the 55 MPH speed limit, that differential has been lowered 
by over a third. The slow driver continues to travel at 40 to 50 MPH, Hut at the 
upper end of the spectrum, where the 55 MPH speed limit is enforced (with a 
5 MPH bonus, of course) the differential has shrunk from approximately 35 MPH, 
to a more managable 20 MPH, 

The experts tell us that it is not speed that kills (although it occasionally does) 
but speed differentials, ie* the differing speeds between the fastest cars and the 
slowest cars using the same stretch of roadway. The greater the differential, the 
greater the risk of accidents, injuries and worse. 

By reducing speed differentials between vehicles, the 55 MPH speed Limit 
saved lives* It will continue to save lives so long as that smaller differential 
prevails. 

Some people complain that the 55 MPH speed limit should be repealed because 
it is not being enforced. In some states, this may be true. But in those that 1 
am familiar with, it is being enforced. Of course, that customary 5 MPH bonus 
above the speed limit is still being allowed in most jurisdictions. But It was also 
being allowed when speed limits were as high as 70 MPH. So, in a sense, there was 
no enforcement of the higher speed limits either. 

What can we do to assure adequate enforcement in all jurisdictions? 

Since the payoff of the 55 MPH speed limit in conservation of fuel and safety 
is so high, if seems to me that a program to insure its enforcement would be a 
logical candidate for the incentive approach earlier discussed 

THE IMPLICATIONS FOR HIOHWAY SAFETY OF THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN TO DISMANTLE 
THE HIGHWAY TltlJST FUND 

Enactment of the President’s proposal would have a drastic impact on highway 
safety programs* In fact, the President's plan could destroy much of the momentum 
gained in recent years. 

✓Dne <if the biggest breakthroughs in the 1073 Act was the provision of Highway 
Trust Fund monies as the source of funding for highway safety programs. Then-* 
tofore, General Fund monies had been allocated for such purposes* Unfortunately, 
the amount of monies provided from the General Fund, through appropriations, 
never approached the level of funding needed to substantially reduce the carnage 
on our Highways^" 

/The programs of the 1973 Act are really just getting underway* Funds are now 
being allocated and momentum is being gained for targeted, high yield safety 
projects of the type that have never before been systematically undertaken by 
the states. If wc are able to sustain this progress, the highway carnage can be 
markedly reduced*/ 

Enactment of the President's proposal to dismantle the Highway Trust Fund 
could stop this escalating progress in its tracks, 

.Why? 

/Because the basic funding mechanism which has made this progress possible 
would no longer be available. Instead, highway safety would, once again, he 
relegated to its "stepchild status" in the competition for funding. But now, its 
competitors would not only be the highway construction program, but all other 
forms of transportation, as well as, all other governmentally funded programs/ 

The stakes in highway safety are much too high to either risk or tolerate such 
a de-escalation of effort. 

This concludes my testimony. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here 
today and stand ready to answer any questions which may be addressed to me* 
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g\ DEPARTMENT OF 
mi TRANSPORTATION 


I NEWS 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON, D*C. 205?0 


FOR RBLEASE FRIDAY P.H, NUTSA — 23-75 (HP) 

Harch 21, 1975 Tel* 202-426-9*™ 

The IK S* Department of Transportation today announced 
the award of more than $13 million in incentive grants to 
23 states and the District of Columbia for achieving 
significant progress in reducing their highway fatality 
rates during calendar year 1973* 

The incentive grants were authorized by Congress to 
encourage states to develop and implement effective measures 
for reducing their highway fatality rates (number of highway 
deaths per 100 million miles of vehicle travel). Amounts 
awarded to the qualifying states are equal to 25 per cent of 
the federal funds apportioned for Fiscal year 1975 for the 
highway safety programs of those states. 

The qualifying states (ranked in the order of their 
performance) and the amount of their awards are as follows: 

1- New Hampshire $194,000 4, Oregon 510,000 

2. District of Columbia 194,000 5 - Oklahoma 623,000 

3. West Virginia 325,000 6* South Carolina 505,000 
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7. Hawaii 194,000 

16, Ohio 1,727,000 

0 * Kansas 6 32,000 

17. Alaska 194,000 

9, Montana 268,000 

10, Colorado 489,000 

10, Tennessee 737,000 

19. Nevada 194,000 

11* Washington 658,000 

20. Missouri 930,000 

12. Virginia 789,000 

21. Maryland 597,000 

13, Maine 194,000 

22, Indiana 931,000 

14, Delaware 194/000 

23. Iowa 672,000 

IS, Nebraska 435,000 

24, North Carolina 912,000 


... 
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Senator Stafford, Thank you, Mr. Feet* 

We thank all of the participants on the panel thus far for their 
contribution to our efforts on the new highway bill. 

The Chair will now ask Mr. Pat McCue, if he is here, from the 
Association of American Railroads, if he cares to join the panel; 
Mr. Gilbert Carmichael, of the Highway Safety Advisory Council, 
if he also will join the panel. 

If you have written statements we will include them in their 
entirety in the record. 

[Mr. CannichaeFs statement and subsequent submission appear 
at p* 1514.] 

Senator Stafford. The Chair would like to address the first question 
to Dr. Gregory and Mr. Fisher or either of them. Would you discuss 
what each of you would consider must items required to be imple¬ 
mented by all States as national standards? 

Mr. Fisher, Mr. Chairman, I think there are certainly items of 
issues or elements that can be identified that should be common to 
every highway safety program in the Nation, I think there is a mini¬ 
mum amount of recordkeeping, for example, that all of us should do. 
What that minimum is precisely, 1 don’t know; but the minimum 
amount should be a record system that delivers the data to Congress 
on which it can make some decisions. 

1 don't think, for example that the record has to be so extensive as 
some inquiries have been a few years back to tell me how many pickup 
trucks lost the left rear wheel because of a lug nut going off. That is 
pretty extensive. 

I think there are basic laws as foundation elements that all of us 
need to adhere to, particularly with the interstate travel. Our Nation 
is a nation of travel. Certainly those standards of law should be 
reasonably equal across the Nation. 

Third, I think there has been heard on the FHWA side, some per¬ 
formance standards for road design that could become, what I call 
or what the Conference calls, minimum level effort that should become 
the base of the foundation. 

Senator Stafford. Dr. Gregory, I will restate the question which we 
addressed to you anti Mr. Fisher. Could you discuss what you would 
consider must items required to be implemented as national standards? 

Dr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for being out of the room. I was giving my seat up to 
what I thought were two additional presenters. 

I will review the history briefly in the event Mr. Fisher has not. In 
an attempt to focus on various parts of the standards several years 
ago, 13 so-called must items were developed. We have reviewed them 
with the idea of looking at them from the standpoint of their impact 
based on data or in some cases, the results of the program as we have 
seen them. As a result we have narrowed emphasis items down to five 
items on which we feel there is good and sufficient reason to place 
emphasis. 

One, l mentioned in ray testimony pertains to motorcycle helmet 
legislation requiring a helmet law for motorcycle operators and 
passengers. Second, in view of the fact that at least half and in some 
cases, more than half of the fatalities and injuries that occur on the 
highways are due to the drinking driver, 1 insisted upon the passage of 
a presumptive or prima facie blood alcohol concentration of 0.10 or 
lower. 
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Certainly, emergency medical services, which Mr, Fisher high- 
lighted as one of the major improvements that has been made since 
the passage of the Highway Safety Act, is important. This item 
involves principally the development and national implementation 
of a fully comprehensive medical services plan by a State. This 
includes training and certification of ambulance attendants which, 
in many cases, lias had to be done through enabling legislation of 
(he State legislature. 

Selective traffic enforcement, the establishment of procedures for 
zeroing in on high accident locations and areas, is another important 
area. Also there is motor vehicle inspection. We are requiring that 
the States implement a plan for inspecting motor vehicles on a regular 
basis in order to keep vehicles in safe working order. 

In addition to these five items, we have consistently stressed the 
need for good, safe operations of the Nation’s school buses. This, by 
and large, has been done rather well by most of the States and all 
but six at the present time are either implementing, or have already 
fully implemented what we consider to be satisfactory programs. 

Senator Domenici [presiding]* Dr. Gregory, and panelists, Senator 
Stafford had an emergency. He should return in about 15 minutes. 
If we don’t get ourselves caught in voting, we will he here until noon. 

Dr, Gregory, on an aside issue last year, as you recall, we had the 
55-mile an hour speed limit coming into being and we engaged in 
some discussions as to whether or not this period of time which we 
thought then might he very temporary, would be a useful interlude 
to truly gather some statistics on speed versus safety, 

l assume that is being done and that there are some very important 
statistics being gathered. Is that correct. 

Dr. Gregory. Yes. As & matter of fact we have gone quite far in 
establishing a new fatality analysis file in which all highway fatalities 
are examined as to cause to determine the relationship to speed, 
alcohol, and so forth. 

We are also establishing what amounts to a statistical sampling of 
injuries that occur on the highway, so that we can issue, what 1 term, 
an injury index. In past years, we have concentrated so heavily on 
fatalities that we have forgotten another major problem: Highway 
accidents which produce injuries. 

We are working very hard in both of these areas. Our fatality 
analysis file now lias sufficient information, and we are beginning to 
find relationships between accidents and speed, motor vehicle prob¬ 
lems, alcohol, driver training, and other areas. 

I know that in the past, we have discussed the problems of trucks, 
and I am glad to say that, we have also made progress in that area, 
although you may wish to ask questions on that later. 

Senator Domenici. Senator Stafford asked this question with ref¬ 
erence to must items for discussion, Dr, Gregory and Mr. Fisher, We 
certainly do not want to preclude any of the other panelists in dis¬ 
cussing that item, 

STATEMENT OF 0ILBEET E. CARMICHAEL 

Mr. Carmichael. I am Gil Carmichael of the Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee, 

In our Advisory Committee study wc have been quite concerned 
with the functioning of NHTSA with the Governors’ highway safety 
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representatives. The Congress has created quite an unusual animal in 
our eyes. We have a Federal program that has to be excluded from the 
Federal level by the State employees without the normal operations 
that you have in FHWA. 

We see the Governors' highway safety representatives needing 
enhancement, identify in executing this program. Mr. Peet, awhile 
ago, made a fairly tough statement about wHTSA's performance. We 
think part of the problem lias in two areas: 

1. The standing or the functioning of the Governors' highway safety 
representatives within their States in earning out a Federal program 
of this type. 

2. The other is the lack of a data gathering system, a national data 
gathering system which seems to be very important and the Advisory 
Commit tee is pushing hard for it. 

We have submitted a draft statement in the record and it speaks to 
the point. 

We think it is quite possible that a now standard could be evolved, 
call it a national data gathering standard, or an accident reporting 
standard or system. 

We think that there is some difficulty with the Federal Government 
performing it. This new standard could very easily be carried out by 
the National Conference of Highway Safety Representatives, the 
Governors' representatives in their Washington office. We would like 
to see a joint venture between the Federal Government and the 
Governors' highway safety representatives in setting up and in carry¬ 
ing out a computer gathering service, an accident gathering service, a 
much more simplified national accident report form. 

We think it would bypass the concept of big brother looking in on 
the whole Nation. 

In quick summary, several of these present standards could bo 
brought under one new data gathering standard or accident report 
standard, whatever name you prefer to give it, and that the Governors' 
safety representatives in their Washington office could be the operators 
of it and the gatherers of it. 

I believe we have got enough facts, figures and information now 
available that if we started to gather it on a systematic, basis through 
them you could evaluate an awful lot of these programs quickly. 

So several standards come under one new standard. 

Senator Domenici. That is in response to one of the things that 
you think is a must item? 

Mr. Carmichael. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Dr. Gregory. May I make one comment, Senator Domenici? 

We are always talking about the bottom line of highway safety. We 
have to operate as much as we can on the best data that we can obtain. 
I fully agree with the concept of getting better accident and better 
facility data, and that Is exactly what NHTSA is doing. 

I am often asked whether the standard that we already have for 
collection and analysis of data is one of the bottom line must items. 
My reply has always been that it is the bottom line, and I really 
don't see how any State or any community, or we at NHTSA, can 
operate to provide the im|>ortant programs and to measure the effec¬ 
tiveness of those programs, without adequate data. 

I am glad to say, by the way, that many of the States have come 
up with rather sophisticated methods of collection and analysis of 
data, and it is on tnis basis that many of them are now able to assign 
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priorities in their programs. They are able to find out where the 
problems are and impact those problems at the earliest possible date. 

Whether we need to go further in institutionalizing this data collec¬ 
tion is a matter that we have under consideration now in the two 
programs, the fatality analysis file and the accident analysis file that 
1 mentioned. We are now attempting to identify just how far we 
should go on a national basis. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you. 

Mr. Delibert? 

Mr. Delibert. Yes. We are very disturbed really that in talking 
about the highway safety program there really seems to be an almost 
exclusive concentration on the NHTSA. People tend to forget from 
time to time that the Federal Highway Administration is responsible 
for three and one-half of these standards and we think three and 
one-half of the most important ones. 

In particular, I believe they are responsible for enforcement of the 
traffic records standard. We think that it is their either unwillingness 
or inability to enforce that standard that has disrupted all of the other 
programs. Here we are 9 years after the passage or the I960 Highway 
Safety Act and we still don't know where the problem is. We don't 
know and we can't identify the major elements and determine which 
of the other program standards arc intelligent attacks on those 
elements. 

This is because of this failure at the Federal level and the failure 
at the State level to implement these programs. We know a couple of 
States where the State police department changed the accident re¬ 
porting form without telling the highway department and then the 
accident report forms wouldn't go into the highway department's 
computer anymore. 

We know of States where the highway department and the motor 
vehicle division are fighting over the computer and over whose ends 
this computer is going to serve, and so on. The result is disruption of 
all of the other elements and all of the other standards. 

Mr. Peet. Senator, I would like to make a severalfold comment. 
Concerning data gathering, one of the primary purposes of the 1973 
Safety Act was to provide for the first time a requirement that with 
regard to each different category of program that specific before and 
after results would be studied and analyzed in order that we could 
establish, by the conclusion of these programs, a priority for such 
programs which would have the best payoffs per investment. 

Another provision of the 1973 act related to the establishment of a 
national center for the statistical evaluation of highway accidents, a 
feasibility study. 

That study has recently been completed by MIITSA. I believe, if 
I state it correctly, that NHTSA suggested that such a national center 
not be established at this time, that the resources to establish it not 
be requested. Am I correct? 

Dr. Gregory. In looking at the feasibility of such a center, the 
answer is, ves, it is feasible. The cost would run in the neighborhood 
of $100 million for the first 6 years, I believe. There is nothing wrong 
with establishing a center, if it is needed. 

We have proceeded in this fatality analysis file and in responding 
both to Mr. Delibert's questions and Mr. Peet's, we actually do have a 
standard form 56 nationwide. It contains all of the elements which I 
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mentioned by which we are able to analyze all fatalities. Wo believe 
that thk beginning: is a good start on what amounts to a national data 
collection system. 

I am encouraged and enthusiastic about the ultimate use of this file. 

Admittedly, m the accident ami injury analysis we are taking a 
national sample which we, on the basis of good professional statistics, 
believe will reflect the national picture. This, too, will go a long way 
toward our ability to identify the cause of accidents. 

1 would like to take my friend, Governor Tiemann, off the hook 
For the moment. The traffic records standard is the responsibility of 
NUTS A. 1 would also like to say that we fully appreciate the data 
gathering efforts which continue in the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion, of which we take good advantage, 

Mr. Feet. May I continue? I had not concluded, Senator. 

One of tire things that has disturbed us considerably is the fact of 
the lack of evaluation to assure that the programs being concentrated 
on are, one, cost-beneficial and two f are capable of achieving results. 

My observation of NHTSA from the beginning* from 1966 on, 
has been that they have pursued what you can call panacea programs, 
b irst it was the experimental safety vehicle. When it was perfected, 
we were going to eliminate traffic fatalities. 

Then we were going to get all the problem drinkers off the road. 
1 hen it was the air bag, which was going to eliminate the problem of 
traffic fatalities. 

Personally, it is my observation, that the improvements that are 
going to end up substantially saving lives across the board on our 
Nation's highways are incremental programs, a little bit here, a little 
bit there; identifying those areas that have real payoff potential and 
pursuing them, not only through mandates but through money to 
get those corrections actually made. 

In connection with the Governors' representatives, I have had the 
opportunity of personally observing their evolution over the past 
few years and I must agree that I think that they are coming onstream 
and are becoming quite a constructive group of people nationwide. 

The one problem that we haven't solved on a national level for 
them is their status within their States. Some Governors’ representa¬ 
tives enjoy good status, good communication, good authority. 

In many States, the Governors* safety representative is sandwiched 
down in at best an advisory role and at worst something less than that. 

Mr, FISHEE. Mr. Chairman, if I may just, address the three points 
that have come up with respect to the original question, and respond 
to Dr Gregory with respect to safe operation of school buses, we 
wholeheartedly agree. 

I would like to bring to your attention section 406, which has a 
categorical grant that earmarks funds specifically for school bus 
driver training. 

In mv State, I contend that mechanic training and the maintenance 
of the bus is just as important as the training of the operator. Some 
States, simply because of this 406 requirement, were forced to re¬ 
place State funds with Federal funds, I would like to suggest, sir, that 
you look at putting this back in the 402 category* and again let the 
States program within the standards and within the framework 
and within the spirit of 402, 
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This is a very narrow constriction find it mav be the desire of the 
Congress that it remain that way, sir. But 1 call this to your attention 
- VO «V * now H iat ^does really put us in a box on that one issue. 

1 he “bottom line” is a phrase that we have heard, and I think it 
depends on your point of reference. This is where we, with this jointly 
administered program, begin to get into trouble, at least from the 
State s perspective. 

Phe bottom line to me has at least two connotations: One, if we are 
talking about serious injuries and fatalities we are talking about a 
rural phenomena. That is where people die in this country. This is 
where people are seriously injured ; the vast majority at least. 

If we are talking about congestion, on the other hand, in the metro¬ 
politan centers such as Atlanta, then I think the bottom line is some¬ 
thing entirely different. We are talking about congestion, traffic, 
operation, and moving the traffic. 

It is in (he context of the Stated highway safety program that 
somewhere these two administrations have got to decide what “bottom 
line is, instead of one saying one thing and one the other. Let's get 
together. 

Kwf&o 1 ] 1 ® tra F i< ‘ , record9 standard, as Dr. Gregory pointed out, is 
an N11 r.SA standard. We have what we, in the trade, rail the cookbook 
from MI ISA, and J believe PPM-1G from FHWA, addressing the 
same subject m a different way. 

Senator Domenici. I hope somebody transcribes that last sentence 
so we will know the state of confusion. 

Mr. Fisher. Finally, sir, and I may be getting ahead of myself, 
when we look at the bottom line and the administration of the stand¬ 
ards there arc two sides of the House. A letter from FIIWA was called 

to. Bt ^ nt, ? n re , centl y that Sfti<l H State was lapsing funds from the 
hm ' A side, therefore the State’s program was unbalanced. This same 
state, incidently, received a bonus for fatality reduction. 

I don t know how the program could be unbalanced when the State 
received an incentive grant for a significant fatality reduction. Thank 
you, sir. 

Senator Domenici. Governor Tiemann, do you have any comments 
on the questions and answers? 

Mr. 11 emann. Probably only a very, very quick one. I thank Dr. 
Gregory for straightening up Mr. Delibert's error. Secondly, I think 
we need to keep in focus the slowness of which the safety projects 
get underway, i ou will recall. Senator, that our topics program took 
several months before the angle of attack finally straightened up 

! he same thing we are seeing now with Mr. Feet's chart. We had a 
goal in fiscal 197o of $250 million set for the six categorical grants. The 
State obligated $445 million. In addition to that, $632 million for 
regular safety funds. 

So we feel that the thing is moving very quickly. Some of the prob¬ 
lems we have to work out, as Mr. Fisher points out, are the PPM's— 
policy and procedures memorandums—by which we run our shop, and 
we are translating those into regulations. 

We have been working in very close cooperation with NHTSA 
and intend to continue to do so. f think with all the efforts we have 
here and the development of these hearings that will be accomplished. 

Senator Domenici. I will direct this question to Mr. Tiemann. Then 
they can comment on it. It is sort of asking you to respond to several 
things that have been said. 
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I think maybe you talk about them in your prepared remarks, but 
there has not been a subsequent dialog on them. 

Mr. Dclibert has called to our attention some apparent serious 
failures on the part of the States to incorporate latest safety features 
and new construction. 

He cites failures by FHWA to set standards which require States' 
adherence to acceptable safety procedures. 

Could you respond to t hat? Then we can have some dialog. 

Mr. Tiemann, Sure; I will be delighted to. First, the horror film 
you saw on highway safety, 1 think gets to the heart of what Mr. 
Deli be rt has been attempting to prove. It is very helpful. 

I am not derogatory in my remarks, but we will take all the help we 
can get, wherever we can get it. If they call our attention to errors in 
construction, we most certainly want to correct that. 

/The whole Federal-aid highway program has been based on one of 
complete cooperation and coordination between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the State governments. We are very reluctant in our regula¬ 
tions to put in “Thou shall” do something. That has not in every 
instance been productive/ 

We feel that the States have been making good progress. With regard 
to the slides that we saw this morning, that highway project lias not 
yet been accepted by the Federal Government, 

Those errors in construction, if you please, will be corrected before 
it ever will be accepted as a part of the Federal Aid Highway System. 

We have been working very closely with the States to upgrade the 
training of their safety engineers. 1 don't agree that the safety en¬ 
gineers. design engineers, are far down the category as far as the prior¬ 
ity in the whole Federal-aid program is concerned. 

I do agree that perhaps more emphasis ought to be given to up¬ 
grading that training and making it more ongoing rather than a one- 
shot deal. 

With that, we are in complete concurrence. 

Senator Domenici. Mr. Defibert, would you comment on that and 
add a dimension that has been of concern to the committee? That is 
the desire to incorporate the latest safety designs with the difficulty 
that is created because the new developments are occurring so rapidly. 

You know, it takes m long to get a project committed, engineered, 
designed and to bid. If you would discuss that aspect of new develop¬ 
ment occurring rather rapidly along with his response to my question, 
I would appreciate it. 

^ Mr. Delibert. Before I start this answer, I ought to apologize to 
Governor Tiemann for the error in the last one—and transfer the 
thrust of my comments to Dr. Gregory. 

/It is true that this project in Virginia has not yet been accepted by 
the FHWA, But the project is open to traffic and, of coiiyse, it is one 
of the busiest locations in the whole State of Virginia/ 

One of the things that we understand has been implemented re¬ 
cently in Virginia, and we would like to see implemented in every 
State, is a review of a project at the time that it is open to traffic, a 
safety review, even if the final inspection and acceptance by FHWA 
mav be a year away because the landscaping isn’t done. 

We would like to see these projects reviewed for safety before they 
are open to traffic. 
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The other comment that I would have about that is to remind the 
FHWA that they had a legal requirement spelled out in title 23 to 
review and approve the PS & E for this project before a Federal 
commitment to financing was ever made. Presumably, their engineers 
went over this project in some detail at that time. 

As regards the fact that of course some of these projects were de¬ 
signed some years ago while new safety developments ure happening 
fairly fast: some of the errors that we have seen m this project and in a 
number of other projects that we have looked at in the last few weeks, 
are items where the correct way to do these things is spelled out in 
FHW A directives or publications or NCH HI 1 research reports going 
back 2 years, 4 years, even 5 years* 

I would agree with you that there is a problem of getting new 
research onstream quickly. But I don't think that is responsible for a 
lot of the things you saw in the slides this morning. 

Senator Domenici. Mr, Feet? 

Mr. Peet* May I make a comment, Senator, on this very point? 
It. seems to rue that the whole highway program is in a period and has 
been from the beginning, of evolution. At the outset, we wTre simply 
trying to build highways from poinat A to point B and there was very 
little emphasis on any sophisticated types of systems. 

Then starting about 2D or 30 years ago the highway program began 
to concentrate on substantial improvement of mobility and efficiency. 

This period culminated with the Interstate System, which has yet 
to be completed. About a decade and a half ago, safety began to come 
onstream. It began to become a concern* 

It takes time for an idea to be tr&nsormed into a concept, to be 
transformed into a policy and then into a program and finally into 
implementation in which these improvements are being actually 
constructed into the highways of our land. 

We are ahead of the game, as Governor Tiemann has pointed out 
in those areas where new construction is taking place. 1 have heard up 
to 25 percent of all new construction involves safety types of improve¬ 
ment. 

But there are only 10,000 or 12,000 miles of new’ construction going 
on each year in the highways of our land. With regard to the other 
2 million miles, we are just beginning to barely scratch the surface on 
systematic safety improvements* 

This is the area that really deserves a great deal of attention because, 
as someone on this panel correctly (jointed out, I think it was Mr. 
Fisher here, the problems of fatalities on our highways and serious 
injuries, are primarily a rural problem, and it is in those rural areas 
where those roads need the greatest amount of protection, the great¬ 
est amount of enforcement of the laws and the like. 

Senator Domenici. Perhaps the chairman of the subcommittee 
has some questions. I have two or three more. I certainly would defer 
at this time. 

Senator Bentsen [presiding]. Why don't you go right ahead, 
Senator? 

Senator Domenici. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Let me just pursue a couple of the subjects that have been bothering 
me that we worked on last year. 

Mr, Tiemann, let me refer specifically to the program that we 
initiated for marking rural roads. I think Senator Bentsen and I 
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heard testimony I ant year in great det ail as t o where the real fatalities 
problems were and as a result of that 1 think Senator Bentsen will 
recall that we put a substantial amount of money into the act to try 
to get some lining and marking of the so-called two-lane rural roads, 
which I think unequivocally we found out last year are the real death 
hazards of the country. # 

Now I am referring to the diagram which would indicate that we 
have spent very little of that money—almost none discernible above 
the zero mark. 

Can you describe the problems that you have found there and how 
we might, help to expedite it? 

Mr, Feet. Senator, on that chart, if I may interrupt, for fiscal 1975 

very little was spent. For fiscal 1975- 

Mr. Tiemann. In fiscal 1975. $58 million obligated, compared to 
$1 mill ion in fiscal 1974. _ 

Senator Domexici. Could you give us some analysis of where that 
is going and are we going to reach the expenditure goals contemplated 
in the act within the 3-year period and are we at least making some 
substantial headway? 

Mr. Tiemann, There is an unobligated balance of $111 million left. 

I would assume in a 2-year program that that would be obligated 
by the end of that time. 

Senator Domexici. Are you finding any ilifficulty m the way the 
act is drawn in terms of getting that money out and being sure that 
it is really being used for those purposes? 

Mr. Tiemann. No, We are not anticipating any difficulty in the 
pavement marking. In fact, that is one of the easiest ones compared 
to the safer roads. 

Senator Domenici. At the same time when that subject was dis¬ 
cussed last year, m 1 recall, both Senator Bentsen and I raised the 
serious question about the wav our roads are marked, not so much in 
Texas and New Mexico as around here. 

By marked, I don't mean the line in the road, but I would suspect 
substantial accidents are occurring in metropolitan areas because 
people don't know when to turn off where. Sometimes the arrow 
telling you that that is the exist to go to Dulles in past the intersection. 

If you are a tourist, you are just apt to stop. There is an accident 
or you turn off on the wrong one because there are no uniform national 
requirements apparently for doing this the same way within reason¬ 
able guidelines across the country, such as marking of exits, and so 

forth, # . . 

Senator Bentsen, Let me interrupt there because that is one i leel 
strongly about anil get parochial just a minute here. Who has the 
responsibility for the markings when you go down George Washington 
Parkway and places like that? , _ _ 

Mr. Tiemann. George Washington Parkway is the 1 ark Service, 
part of the Interior. # 

Senator Bentsen. Do they have any communication with you' 

Mr. Tiemann, Yes. 

Senator Bentsen. I couldn't agree more that what Senator Dom¬ 
enici said how many times I have reached some exit and find that the 
marking is up as you have already reached the exit with no prewarning 
at all. 
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Mr. Tiemann. We understand that. As a reasonable newcomer to 
this city, coining from a Plains State, as you two gentlemen, it is 
really difficult. 

It is really difficult. It is much better than it was. Over the years 
working with AASHTO we have uniformly had signs. 

Senator Bentskn . 1 am glad I wasn’t here whenever it was worse. 
If il has improved* I haven't noticed it. 

Mr. Tiemann. I am talking about nationwide. 

Senator Bentsen. I am talking about right here in Washington, 


Mr. Tiemann. In my comment where I am talking uniformity 
of signing we are talking nationwide standards. 

Senator Bentsen* Yes, but the message hasn't gotten through 
apparently to the Park Service here. 

Mr, Tiemann. To get specific with your comment on George 
Washington Parkway, which is the responsibility of the Park Service, 
part of Interior, we have an agreement with them on the construction. 
We do their construction work for them. They hire us to do that. 
We have this agreement with which we are attempting to solve this 
signing problem. 

We think, given a little time, we hope to solve it when the construc¬ 
tion is finished. Much of the problem is when you have highways, 
as 1-95* that are only partially open to traffic. When it is fully open to 
traffic, some of those problems resolve themselves. 

Senator Bentsen* Aq; it is much more than that. You can go down 
the established parkway, turnoffs for bridges, and find the sign there 
is at the immediate turnoff, rather than at any point at any time, 

I defy you to take someone who doesn't know Washington* D.C. 
well and have them not miss about two or three exits, 

Mr. Tiemann, I am not going to sit here and fight the Park Service 
battle for them, All I am relaying to you is that they have a responsi¬ 
bility for it. 

Senator Domenici. They are not the only ones in the area. If you 
take the Interstate, it is pretty poorly marked around here when you 
compare the markings in the Plains States and having served there, 
it seems to me that the Federal Government was placing all kinds of 
requirements that we do those kinds of things right back there. 

, ^ I don't see any similarity between that kind of requirement in 
lexas* New Mexico* and Wyoming, and what we have here as to 
how close exits are* together on the same freeway, overlapping, 
coming on into the mainstream and then 80 feet up the road, there 
is another one. 

Maybe it is the exigencies of trying to accommodate e% T erything 
that was there already and build the freeway and beltway. 1 see that 
as some of the problem. 

Let me get back to the Federal responsibility. We didn't pass a law 
on the subject, but the report language was pretty strong that we ask 
you people to begin and to report to us on how we might improve this 
situation nationally. That is my recollection of how we handled it, 
Mr. Chairman* 

I do hope that you are taking that mandate seriously and that we 
W *H get some suggestions on how we might help you*. 

Visiting some of the European countries* I just can't believe in 
this particular area of uniform instructions anti signing and no men- 
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datum how far ahead they are of the United States. We have de¬ 
veloped very few markings that are uniform everywhere that 
everybody understands and very few dimensional limitations in terms 
of standardization. 

Let me just ask two or more questions. 

Mr. Delibert. Could I make one brief comment? This particular 
standard, the one that covers this, is the “Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices/ 1 One of the things we found in our research, 
and it was also noted by the House Public Works Committee last 
year, was that the MUtCD was one of the standards that used to 
say that a State “shall 1 ' do thus and such in marking its highways. 
But it was recently doctored to say that a State “should” do thus and 
so, apparently because the States were afraid of increasing their 
legal liability by having something down in black and white saying 
“Thou shall do this/ 1 That standard has been doctored from the 1961 
edition to the 1971 edition. 

Mr. Peet, One more footnote on history here: During the formative 
stages of the 1973 Act in the House, there were several Members 
who were as deeply concerned as you gentlemen are over the Park 
Service emblems, and consideration was seriously given at that time to 
the establishment of a separate program for the Park Service through¬ 
out the United States to assure that the Service would begin—would 
have the money and would begin to observe the uniform manual 
with regard to all of these matters. 

Senator Domenici, l am not going to engage in an argument 
with my distinguished chairman because I think we are both looking 
for the same thing. 

I really would be reluctant in this area to single out the Park 
Service as a violator and to set another kind of mandate for an 
individual agency instead of looking at the overall problem. 

I don't want to waste any more time on this subject because the 
chairman has some questions, and I have to leave. 

I want to go back to what appears to be some contradictory opin¬ 
ions on the pooling of all of these programs versus keeping them 
separate. You were the principal spokesman, Mr. Peet; ana since 
these are experimental, and they are going to yield some information 
that might give us a national approach, that it is my understanding 
you would not like to see the consolidation of these categorical 
programs, 

I think that was the thrust of what you said, 

Mr, Feet, At this time; yes, sir. 

Senator Domenici. I wonder, however, if you would not agree that 
we already know enough about the needs in some States that are 
extremely critical that we might at least provide some flexibility where 
rather than wait around for another 2 or 3 years to get the information 
in one area, that there may be some interplay between the funds, 

Mr, Peet . Yes, sir. I would recommend that flexibility he written 
into each of the provisions to assure that if a State felt it was on top 
of a particular program, such as the railroad crossing program, in 
Hawaii and Alaska, that they could devote their money to another 
safety area which they thought had high payoffs. 

To say that, however, I think that if the Congress moves prema¬ 
turely to do away with these programs, I do not think that we are 
going to get the results in the form of “before” and “after” evaluation, 
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which is the primary purpose of the entire program anti which will 
insure ultimately I hat all of these matters are addressed in a future 
consolidated safety category. 

Senator Domexici. Did you have a comment on that? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes. I am representing the Association of American 
Railroads. I would like to support Mr. Feet's position on that, that 
it is our feeling that the experience has pretty adequately shown 
that the States really don't have the commitment to at least all of 
these programs. 

1 don't think they have ft commitment to highway safety in general. 

I think that has been demonstrated many times. They don't have the 
same commitment within the categories to each of these programs. 
Consequently, if yon look at Mr. Feet's presentation, you see, for 
examine, in the bridge reconstruction there is an enormous amount of 
money spent on it. 

But certain other programs that the States are less dedicated to 
but are certainly no less important are not receiving that same atten¬ 
tion. The fact that those programs are categorically funded means 
that eventually the States have to make that commitment financially 
to the programs whether they agree with it or not, 

1 believe that is one of the points Mr. Feet is making, that the 
policy and the direction really needs to be established by the Congress. 
We want to provide enough* flexibility to make sure that the States 
can manage the program reasonably but also to see that the States are 
giving proper attention to the areas that need the attention. 

The off-system roads, I think, are extremely important, and as far 
as the railroads are concerned, 80 percent of our problem, 80 percent 
of our accidents at 80 percent of the crossings are on those off-system 
roads. There was no attention whatsoever given to that problem until 
the 1973 Highway Act. 

Since the passage of that act, the Association of American Rail¬ 
roads published 40,000 brochures to local Government officials simply 
advising them that the money was available, and within a period of 
1 year all the brochures were gone. We are reprinting again. 

1 spend almost 100 percent of my time simply dealing with those 
local officials who are overwhelmed with possibility that there may 
be some support in that area. We have identified in the past month 
almost 5,000 projects that are now underway* 

As Governor Tiemann pointed out, it takes time to get these 
projects on line. It has taken about 2 years since the 1973 Highway 
Act. If we make a change now when the program is really less than 
6 months underway, I see an abortion of the success that we are 
finally beginning to achieve. 

It may be that eventually these programs can be combined. Wc 
believe it would be a serious mistake to do that at this time. 

Senator Domenici. 1 think it would only be fair to let Governor 
Tiemann respond in this area because, basically, the administration 
proposes some significant consolidation in this area. I would like you 
to explain it within the context of the various thrusts this morning 
and give us your version of its consolidation and need for it. 

Mr. Tjemann. Two comments generally. Senator: We don't really 
identify the seriousness of the problem of the merger of the safety 
categories as has been identified here this morning. 
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We have attempted in the administration proposal to fjive the 
States the flexibility to put the emphasis where they think it ought 
to be. 

That impinges heavily on your comment on Mr. Poet's draft 
showing the large amounts of money for bridge replacement. We 
recognize that, lbat a State by the virtue of the fact that a bridge 
project is a big dollar project, very few could eat up all of the highway 
safety program money. 

So we wrote into our regulations that not more than 30 percent of 
the highway safety funds can be utilized for bridge replacement to 
prevent that very thing from happening. 

We don’t see the dangers—let me continue. Of the tremendous 
backlog of substandard bridges, we have identified at least 16,000 
that ought to be replaced at a cost of something like $10 billion. 

Obviously, it will be a number of years before we can accomplish 
and accommodate those needs. 

Let me conclude by saying that 1 don’t share completely the feelings 
of these gentlemen, but I understand why they are nervous about 
the merger of these categories, the same as many of the Congressmen 
are nervous about the merger of all of the other categories, the 38- 
some that are all the way across or in the 1973 act. 

We don’t believe that the merger will do anything detrimental. 
In fact, we think it will help because as we indicated, it gives the 
States the flexibility they ought to have. 

Senator Bomenici, Let me ask you this question: As I understand 
each of these categories is preceded by a mandate in the statute that 
the State make an inventory of that problem. 

Mr. Tiemann. Yes. 

Senator Domenici, There has been a suggestion that ultimately all 
of those areas ought to be inventoried anti related. 

I assume that based upon vour notion of consolidation that you 
would not want that to be used by a State to thwart an inventory" an 
overall State inventory of one of these vital areas. 

Mr. Tiemann, No. 

Senator Domenici. You would want them to continue on that even 
if they had chosen in the merger to direct, subject to some limitations 
like the 30 percent on bridge crossings, to proceed to expend money, 
but also to proceed to inventory the safety needs in the categories that 
are in the law; is that right? 

Mr* Tiemann. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Domenici. Any other comments? Yes. 

Mr, Peet. Senator, I think you use a very good term when you 
said some of these gentlemen are nervous about the administration 
approach. I am nervous personally because it seems to me that not 
only would the categories prematurely merge the safety efforts, but 
also the amount of funds allocated to these categories would in effect, 
in practical effect, be very substantially reduced, 

I agree with Governor Tiemann that a very vital problem to be 
addressed in our highway program relates to bridge reconstruction 
and replacement. 

I also agree that if within the administration’s $400 million bill the 
States had their druthers, most of that $400 million would be allocated 
to bridge reconstruction and replacement. 


S«~ll2 O * 74 * jrt. 1 - S'* 
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That is the reason they have a 30-percent limit on that feature in 
the administration bill. 'I N here are other aspects of the administration 
bill relating to the permission to transfer moneys, relating to the 
restriction on types of categories which can be addressed, which sug¬ 
gest to me the possibility that before we are through, if the administra¬ 
tion approach is adopted, the distinct possibility exists tha/the level 
of hignway safety activity which w'as set in the 1973 act at $475 / 
million a year will be at least cut in half and maybe more than that./ 

Mr. Delibert. Senator, as you know, each of these sections of the 
law requires the states to submit an annual report on their progress 
in the safety improvement programs. 

We went bach during the past year and reviewed the reports that 
the States submitted last summer. I think, if you look at them, you 
would come to the conclusion that we did, that most of the States are 
really not in any position yet to set intelligent priorities between the 
various programs. I mean this in terms of the kinds of recordkeeping 
systems thev have, the kinds of inventories they have, how they eval¬ 
uate that data and lack of before evaluations for beforc-and-after 
studies. 

I think that this consolidation of programs may be right some years 
down the road. But I think the States are in no position now to operate 
under that type of arrangement. I think the programs should be kept 
separate. 

Senator Bentsen. May I interrupt? T would like to ask Dr. Gregory 
to comment on the position of the States and what progress they have 
made concerning highway safety and your strong feelings about the 
limiting the number of categories. 

Do you think that States are in a position to establish the proper 
priorities in safety? 

Dr. Gregory. Mr. Chairman, of course my view is not one of the 
Federal Highway Administration. I really can't comment on the read¬ 
iness of the State to establish priorities in the highway safety construc¬ 
tion area. 

I will say this, though: that my experience with the growth and the 
improvement in the sophistication of the highway safety people dealing 
with NHTSA gives me confidence that if w r e work together as w f e have 
over the past 2 years, w'e will establish a management program which 
does identify important areas for highway safety improvement and 
that w T e will continue to improve this program. 

I am confident that many of the States will be able to develop a 
problem-oriented highway safety program. In fact at least 9 or 10 
states are doing so now. They are coming in with programs which 
instead of saying they are going to implement this standard or that 
standard, actually say here are our problems. 

I will pose this hypothetical so as not to identify a particular State. 
We may get a submission from a mountain State that identifies that 
70 percent of it is problems are on mountain roads. This may have 
something to do with highway construction or highway safety con¬ 
struction. It may have to do with enforcement and it may have to do 
with the traffic rules of the road. 20 percent of the difficulty, let's 
say, are in rural areas and the balance in urban areas. If that State 
comes to us and says here are our problems, we plan to correct a high 
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majority of the mountain road problem, the rural road problem, 
and the urban problem in this order in the next five to eight years, 
then with this emphasis, this is the kind of a program I could identify 
for approval, irrespective of specific highway safety standard 
implementation. It is going to be very difficult for any State with 
that sort of program not to be Addressing the essential highway 
safety problems. It is this kind of flexibility along with good manage¬ 
ment of the program, that will impact this problem of highway 
safety at the earliest possible date* 

l have a lot of confidence in the ability of the leaders of the States 
and the State highway safety representatives, many of whom report 
directly to their Governors, to achieve a good bit of improvement. 

Some States are not in as good a shape as others, I think the leader¬ 
ship of the States that have this added sophistication will ultimately 
lead to a better national program. I plead for the flexibility that is 
proposed in the administration's plan. 

Senator Domexici. Let me ask one very specific question and get 
bock to this business of property inventorying if we did go for a 
consolidation and I understand your concern about reporting any 
actual inventory* 

In this area and I assume in other major metropolitan areas, when 
you have an accident on the road, it is one of toe most incredible 
situations to be in 1975 and still find we are trying to get an ambulance 
or one of these trucks with a hook on the end to move the car over 
and we wait an hour while traffic is lined up 12 miles back because we 
can't get an ambulance through the traffic sometimes and you cer¬ 
tainly can't tret the oarage equipment through to move the vehicles. 

Is there anyone experimenting with some new technology to get 
this done? It probably relates to reporting. They don't want to move the 
vehicles too quick. 1 read an article suggesting that we might use 
some air kind of mobility, a big helicopter to move them off, 

I don't think that is as crazy as one would think. But what new 
is being done to expedite the moving off of the highway without en¬ 
croaching on statistical gathering information, it anything, so we 
don't have an hour where it really ought to take 10 minutes to get 
the damaged cars off the road? Yes. 

Mr. Fisheh. Mr, Chairman, on that subject in my State, at least 
in the metropolitan area, if a vehicle is not damaged to the extent 
that it can't he moved under its own power, there is a law now re¬ 
quiring that it be moved to what we call an investigatory site; that, 
is the next exit, get it off the road and then the police come and 
collect the statistical information. 

The problem you are referring to is couched in the idea of property 
rights; that is, if you have a $200 fender bender, holding up 20,00b 
people and wasting $1 million to protect the $200 property right 
that may be settled in a tort court later is unreasonable. 

We are at least trying to experiment in this effort. Quite frankly, 
the people are not yet responding to the law. But at least we have 
had media coverage and I arn not prepared to say whether enforce¬ 
ment of the law will work or not; at least we are encouraging the 
people to move. 

Senator Dombnici. Let me ask Dr, Gregory and Governor Tiemann 
to comment on this. Then I will have no further questions. 
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Isn’t there some way we could use modern technology as just a 
demonstration project to prove that we can even protect these 
property rights and the life without this approach? I am thinking 
that we have tremendous aerial photography capacity. Why can’t 
somebody go over the top and take one of the finest pictures ever and 
it will have every skid mark and the location of everything and we 
will be done with it and then use whatever way you need to get the 
vehicles out of there? 

Dr, Gregory, Some States have been experimenting to some 
degree with this, Senator, I do not recall specific details of the types 
of projects that we in NIITSA have funded, However, with this 
kind of an approach, where you can take photographs from every 
angle, followed by, let’s say, a helicopter which physically removes 
the ears to the side of the road; if that is possible, there is some 
question whether all of this would be admissable in court. In addition, 
on some of these freeways, it is impossible to remove the car in this 
manner. We are getting reports of individual attempts to do this, 
Strangely enough, one of the comments that has come up recently is 
that the approach and operation of a helicopter seems to divert the 
attention of many people from their duties as drivers, and some 
accidents have actually resulted* 

That is just one of the problems as I recall. I agree that often a $50 
or a $100 accident can tie up literally hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of productive time on the freeways. 

Frankly, I have no quick remedy for that* 

Senator Domenici. I would also suggest, to you that there are plenty 
of accidents occurring because of the backup and plenty of the hangups 
are not accidents at all. The car is broken down in one of these positions 
where you can’t get it off the road. 

They are in total frustration waiting for somebody to push them and 
there are 8 miles of cars and probably five accidents occurring in this 
stream of traffic. 

Dr. Gregory, f still don’t have a quick solution. I agree with you 
that these kinds of things should be experimented with and indeed 
have been, 

[ think, though, if i may comment on what you said, one of the 
reasons for automobile breakdowns is that many times these vehicles 
are not properly inspected. As a result, they breakdown often on the 
highways. 

Therefore, as you can understand when we are trying to assess the 
benefit-cost analysis of vehicle inspection, it is impossible for us to 
put a dollar figure on the inconvenience and lack of productivity that 
results when someone has a car that has not been inspected properly 
and properly main tamed, 

I thank you for bringing that up because it gave me the opportunity 
to talk about the importance of vehicle inspection from another angle. 

Senator Domenici. Let me ask you one last question. This is both 
to you, Dr. Gregory and to you, Governor Tiemann. 

Is there anything in the law right now that would permit someone to 
apply for a major grant to try this on an experimental basis in all its 
phases in one of the major metropolitan areas? 

It Ls major because it is involved in the admissibility in court later 
and all of the other things. 
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Dr. Gregory. We have opportunities in NHTSA under our 403 
demonstration programs. 

Mr. Tibmann. This is exactly right. I will make a quick comment 
because I know you have to go vote, but the problem we have not 
addressed on this* matter of a lender or fender bender is the insurance 

liability. . # _ TT , 

We are very reluctant to initiate a program of getting a Huey heli¬ 
copter to reach down and snatch up the car and take it away. The 
problem there is everybody rear ends everybody else watching the 
helicopter fly away. That can be overcome. What I am saying is that 
the insurance companies are having a real problem on liability. 

I think the Center for Auto Safety, having been underwritten by an 
insurance company, maybe they would have more money for one of 
these grants. 

Senator Bentsen. A statement from Hon. George Busbee, Gover¬ 
nor of the State of Georgia, will be included in the record at this 

[Governor Busbee’s statement, statements from the American Road 
Builders Association, FIBCo, Inc., and Mr. Gilbert Carmichael follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE HONORABLE GEORGE D. BUSBEE 
GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA 
BEFORE THE 

PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 

U. S. SENATE 
July 28 , 1975 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I appear 

BEFORE YOU TODAY AS THE GOVERNOR OF THE PEOPLE OF 

Georgia. I am also conveying the views of the National 
Governors' Conference as a member of its transportation 
Committee. With me today is Mr. Thomas D. Moreland, 
Commissioner of the Department of Transportation of 
Georgia. 
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As Governor, I have become aware of several 

TRANSPORTATION ISSUES GROWING OUT OF OUR STATE/FEDERAL 
PARTNERSHIP WHICH NEED TO BE DISCUSSED. I FIND IT 
DIFFICULT TO ADDRESS JUST ONE MODE OF TRANSPORTATION, 

AS ALL TRANSPORTATION MODES IN OUR STATE ARE OF 
CONCERN TO ME DUE TO INSUFFICIENT FUNDING. HOWEVER, 

I WILL LIMIT MOST OF MY REMARKS THIS MORNING TO THE 
HIGHWAY AREA BECAUSE THE STATE OF GEORGIA IS FACING 
A SERIOUS CRISIS IN HIGHWAY FUNDING, 

Over the last 18 months we have seen our gas tax 

REVENUES DECLINE WHILE OUR TRAVEL VOLUMES HAVE INCREASED. 

This has been brought about because of the effect of 

THE ENERGY SITUATION—THE INCREASED COST OF ENERGY AND 
THE INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF THE VEHICLES OPERATING ON 
OUR HIGHWAY SYSTEM, 

For Fiscal Years 1974 and 1975 we have seen a 

DECLINE OF ALMOST 560 MILLION IN MOTOR FUEL TAXES FROM 
OUR EXPECTED LEVELS. BOND SALES HAVE ALSO SUSPENDED 
AND THIS HAS RESULTED IN A TOTAL SHORTFALL OF ALMOST 
$90 MILLION OVER THE LAST TWO YEARS. 
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Indeed, when we look at the next four years, we 

EXPECT OUR TRANSPORTATION REVENUES TO FALL OVER $400 
MILLION SHORT OF THOSE REVENUES ANTICIPATED, PLANNED 
FOR, AND PROGRAMMED FOR. WHEN WE CONSIDER THE MASSIVE 
IMPACT OF INFLATION UPON THE MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES OF OUR DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, THE 
PROBLEM BECOMES CRITICAL. In 1975 WE WILL ONLY BE 
ABLE TO HAVE A CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN REAL DOLLARS 
EQUAL TO THE LEVEL OF 1972, In REAL DOLLARS OUR 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM IN 1975 WILL BE AT THE LOWEST LEVEL 
SINCE 1967 DESPITE THE INCREASED USAGE OF OUR HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM BY TRUCKS AND CARS, In FACT, WE ARE PRESENTLY 
ESTIMATING THAT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1978, IF THERE ARE 
NO CHANGES IN THE PRESENT FUNDING LEVELS, WE WILL HAVE 
TO REDUCE OUR MAINTENANCE PROGRAM TO LESS THAN 1/2 OF 
THE 1971 LEVEL. 

UP UNTIL RECENT TIMES GEORGIA HAS BEEN ABLE TO 
FUND THE MAINTENANCE OF ITS HIGHWAY SYSTEM FROM ITS 
MOTOR FUEL TAX REVENUE. HOWEVER, WITH THE ENERGY CRISIS 
AND THE REDUCTIONS IN GAS TAX REVENUE, I'VE BEEN TALKING 
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ABOUT, IT HAS BECOME IMPOSSIBLE TO CONTINUE AS IN THE 
PAST AND THE TRANSFER OF GENERAL FUND MONEY TO HIGHWAY 
MAINTENANCE HAS BEEN NECESSARY. The ENERGY CRISIS HAS 
CAUSED MAJOR CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY AND IT HAS BECOME 
EVIDENT THAT THIS IS NOT a SHORT-RANGE SITUATION. 

The STATES NEED RELIEF BECAUSE OF THESE UNFORESEEN 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN ORDER TO CONTINUE THEIR TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAMS. 

Other states are having similar problems with 

MOTOR FUEL REVENUE LEVELS AS GASOLINE USAGE HAS DECREASED. 

No fewer than 27 states are considering motor fuel tax 

INCREASES TO COUNTER THEIR FALLING REVENUES. 

Florida has conducted research into the impact of 
the energy problem upon their revenues. Their studies 

INDICATE THAT WITH THE PRICE INCREASES NECESSARY TO 
ACHIEVE THE "ENERGY INDEPENDENCE" GOALS IT WILL BE 1978 
OR 1979 BEFORE THEIR REVENUE WILL RETURN TO ITS 1973 
LEVEL. 
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Funding difficulties do not exist just in our 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM. We ARE HAVING MAJOR PROBLEMS WITH 
OUR PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS. The ENERGY CRISIS 
HAS CAUSED US TO RECOGNIZE MANY OF THE NEEDS IN PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION AND WE ARE SEEKING TO FULFILL OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY IN THESE AREAS. We ESTIMATE THAT 20 
PER CENT OF OUR RURAL POPULATION IS TRANSPORTATION 
DEFICIENT. TO PROVIDE 25 PER CENT OF THE SERVICES 
NEEDED BY THE RURAL ELDERLY, POOR AND HANDICAPPED 
WILL COST $6 TO $7 MILLION A YEAR. In OUR URBAN AREAS 
WE PRESENTLY HAVE SEVEN PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
THAT ARE EITHER ESTABLISHED OR BEING DEVELOPED. THESE 
CITIES NEED A TOTAL OF ABOUT $6.2 MILLION THIS YEAR 
TO MAINTAIN THE OPERATION OF THESE SYSTEMS. The 1974 
Urban Mass Transit Act will provide $4.1 million for 

OPERATING AND CAPITAL COST TO THESE CITIES. 

In the metropolitan Atlanta area, we are seeking 
TO DEVELOP A 53-MILE RAIL TRANSIT SYSTEM AT AN ESTIMATED 
COST OF $2.1 BILLION TO SERVE THE NEEDS OF OUR MAJOR 
URBAN AREA. At THE PRESENT TIME WE HAVE LESS THAN $1.2 
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BILLION TO FUND THIS RAIL SYSTEM—REDUCING IT TO LESS 
THAN 14 MILES, GEORGIA HAS PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
NEEDS THAT TOTAL ABOUT $2,2 BILLION OVER THE NEXT TEN 
YEARS WITH LESS THAN $1,3 BILLION AVAILABLE FROM 
STATE. LOCAL AND FEDERAL FUNDS, 

Over the next 20 years Georgia will need to 

DEVELOP TWO NEW AIR CARRIER AIRPORTS. In ADDITION, 

WE WILL NEED TO DEVELOP AN ESTIMATED 10 TO 20 NEW 
GENERAL AVIATION AIRPORTS, ALL OF THIS WILL COST AN 
ESTIMATED $1,1 BILLION, The AVERAGE FUNDING WE HAVE 
RECEIVED FOR AIRPORTS INCLUDING OUR FEDERAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL SHARES HAS BEEN APPROXIMATELY $10 MILLION A YEAR 
OVER THE LAST THREE YEARS. UNLESS THIS FUNDING LEVEL 
IS CHANGED, WE WILL FALL ABOUT $800 MILLION SHORT OF 
MEETING OUR AVIATION NEEDS. 

Over the next ten years the State of Georgia needs 

TO INVEST APPROXIMATELY $95 MILLION IN ITS PORTS, HARBORS 
AND TERMINALS TO PROVIDE THE NEEDED MARINE TRANSPORTATION 

service, Presently the only source for these funds is 
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OUR GENERAL REVENUE WHICH HAS BEEN SO SORELY TAXED THAT 
I HAD TO CALL A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE TO 
REDUCE THE BUDGET LEVELS THIS YEAR. 

These transportation needs are not unique to 
Georgia. The 1974. NationalIransporiaiim. Report 

ESTIMATED THAT OVER $40 BILLION WAS NEEDED TO MAINTAIN 
EXISTING SERVICE LEVELS ON THE RURAL ARTERIAL SYSTEM 

up to 1990, Completion of the Interstate System by 
1990 WOULD REQUIRE $72 BILLION AT AN ANNUAL RATE OF 
$4,8 BILLION ACCORDING TO THE HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION. 

However, if completion was accelerated so that all 

SECTIONS WERE OPEN BY 1985, THE COST WOULD ONLY BE $56 
BILLION AT A $5.6 BILLION PER YEAR FUNDING LEVEL—A 
SAVING OF ABOUT $16 BILLION BECAUSE INFLATION COSTS 
ARE REDUCED. 

The joint impact of inflation, impoundments and 

REDUCED APPORTIONMENTS HAS BEEN THE MAJOR REASON FOR 
EXTENDING THE OPENING DATE OF THE LAST INTERSTATE 
SECTION. IN FACT, IN EVERY YEAR SINCE 1962 THE COST 
TO COMPLETE THE REMAINING SECTIONS HAS PUSHED THE 
TOTAL COST EVEN HIGHER, COMPLETION IN 1985 WILL—IF 
PRESENT APPORTIONMENT LEVELS ARE MAINTAINED AND NO 
IMPOUNDMENT OCCURS—BE 235 PER CENT OF THE 1956 COST 
ESTIMATE. 
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The 1974 National Transportation Report also 

SUMMARIZED COSTS FOR AIRPORTS AND MARINE FACILITIES 

from 1972 to 1990. According to the states' estimates 

OVER $24 BILLION WILL BE NEEDED NATIONALLY FOR AIRPORT 
CAPITAL COSTS. The STUDY REPORTED A NEED FOR $4.6 
BILLION IN CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN MARINE TERMINALS* 
WATERWAYS AND HARBORS THROUGH THE YEAR 1990. THE 
TOTAL TRANSPORTATION NEEDS OF THE NATION BETWEEN 
1972 AND 1990 AMOUNT TO OVER $531 BILLION IN 1971 
DOLLARS. 

We do not feel that it is possible to obtain 

ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION OR ANY 
OTHER MODE FROM THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND. In GEORGIA 
WE WILL NEED APPROXIMATELY $4.7 BILLION OVER THE 
NEXT TEN YEARS TO COMPLETE OUR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
AND MAINTAIN THE EXISTING SERVICE LEVEL ON OUR OTHER 
HIGHWAYS. This program provides for virtually no 
NEW ROUTES EXCEPT FOR THOSE INTERSTATE SEGMENTS WHICH 
WILL BE COMPLETED. OVER THE LAST YEAR THE STATE OF 

Georgia has added less than 100 miles to its 18.,300-mile 
State Highway System and almost all of this was Interstate 

MILEAGE. At THE PRESENT TIME* WE ARE EXPECTING LESS 
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THAN $3.5 BILLION TO PROVIDE FOR THESE HIGHWAY NEEDS 
RESULTING IN A $1,2 BILLION SHORTFALL AND THIS DOES 
NOT INCLUDE ANY EFFECTS OF THE ENERGY SITUATION AS 
IT HAS DEVELOPED OVER THE LAST 18 MONTHS, 

IN ORDER TO CLOSE THE GAPS IN THE INTERSTATE 

System in Georgia we have developed a pre-financing 

PROGRAM. The INTEREST FOR THE BONDS IS BEING PAID 
FOR BY THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA FROM THE 

General Fund because adequate funding levels were 

NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO COMPLETE 

the Interstate in Georgia before the 199Q's, We 

FELT THAT THREE OF THESE MAJOR INTERSTATE ROUTES 
WERE OF SUCH IMPORTANCE TO THE STATE AND THE NATION 
THAT THEIR COMPLETION SHOULD BE SPEEDED UP; AND, SINCE 
FEDERAL FUNDS WERE INSUFFICIENT, STATE FUNDED BONDS 
HAVE BEEN SOLD FOR THIS PURPOSE, 

One OF THESE ROUTES, INTERSTATE 16, SERVES SAVANNAH 
WHICH IS A MAJOR PORT FOR THE SOUTHEAST AND THE 
CENTRAL MIDWEST, The PRIMARY HIGHWAY BEING USED IN 
LIEU OF THE UNCOMPLETED PORTION OF 1-75 NORTH OF 

Atlanta has one of the poorest safety records in the 
State, therefore, it was felt that the completion of 

THAT SECTION will PROVIDE SIGNIFICANT SAFETY BENEFITS 
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TO ALL OF THOSE WHO TRAVEL THROUGH OUR STATE. INTERSTATE 
185 LINKS OUR SECOND LARGEST CITY, COLUMBUS, AND A 
MAJOR MILITARY BASE"FORT BeNNING—INTO THE INTERSTATE 

System. We felt that this was of sufficient importance 

THAT ITS COMPLETION SHOULD BE EXPEDITED. 

In total, Georgia will sell $180 million in bonds 

OVER THE NEXT TWO YEARS TO PRE-FINANCE THESE IMPORTANT 

routes. It is significant that the General Assembly 

IN ITS RECENT SPECIAL SESSION REDUCED STATE SPENDING 
BY $124 MILLION BUT FELT THE INTERSTATE COMPLETION 
PROGRAM OF SUCH IMPORTANCE TO THE STATE THAT IT WAS 
LEFT INTACT. 

In order to deal with the transportation crisis 

THAT I HAVE BEEN TALKING ABOUT, IT WILL BE NECESSARY 
TO DEVELOP A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY REFLECTING 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES FOR ALL MODES OF TRANSPORTATION—HIGHWAYS, 
RAILS, AIRPORTS, AND WATERWAYS. THOSE INVOLVED IN 
TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT CAN THEN ADDRESS THE ESTABLISHED 
GOALS SUCH AS FNERGY CONSERVATION AND PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION, 
AND INSURE THAT THE RESULTING TRANSPORTATION SERVICE IS 
PART OF A BALANCED AND INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 
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The nation has entered a time of great change. I 

NOTED EARLIER THE IMPACT OF THE ENERGY CRISIS ON OUR 
MOTOR FUEL REVENUES; IN FACT, ALL OF OUR OTHER REVENUES 
ARE ALSO BEING IMPACTED BY THIS MAJOR STRUCTURAL SHIFT 
IN OUR ECONOMY. It IS AN APPROPRIATE TIME TO REASSESS 
OUR NEEDS AND OUR METHODS, ESPECIALLY IN LIGHT OF 
THE NATIONAL ENERGY GOALS BEING ESTABLISHED. We MUST 
LOOK AT NEW APPROACHES TO TRANSPORTATION, TO 
TRANSPORTATION FUNDING, AND OTHER MEANS OF PROVIDING 
GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. THE PEOPLE OF THE NATION 
MUST HAVE THE FREEDOM OF MOBILITY FOR IT IS AN 
IMPORTANT FACTOR IN OUR ECONOMY AND IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF OUR SOCIETY. HOWEVER, WE SHOULD VERY CAREFULLY 
EVALUATE THE SYSTEMS IMPACTS OF ANY CHANGES W£ MAKE IN 
THE TRANSPORTATION AREA. It IS FOR THIS REASON THAT 
I URGE YOU TO CONSIDER THE FORMULATION OF AN EXPLICIT 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY TO GUIDE US THROUGH 
THIS PERIOD OF CHANGE. 

You HAVE BEFORE YOU SEVERAL PROPOSALS ON RESTRUCTURING 
THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM OF THE NATION. We URGE YOU TO MOVE 
CAREFULLY BUT EXPEDITIOUSLY. We HAVE CONSIDERED THESE 
PROPOSALS FROM OUR STATE'S POINT OF VIEW AND WOULD LIKE 
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TO OFFER SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING WHAT WE FEEL IS 
AN APPROPRIATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM FOR THE NATION. 

The Interstate Highway System is now the national 

SYSTEM OF ROADS THAT PROVIDES INTERCITY TRAVEL BETWEEN 
ALL MAJOR POINTS IN OUR NATION. INDEED, OVER 90 PER 
CENT OF ALL CITIES 50,000 AND ABOVE ARE CONNECTED BY 
this Interstate System. We feel that the Highway 
Trust Fund should be extended indefinitely to provide 

APPROPRIATE FUNDING FOR THE COMPLETION, RECONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF THIS GREAT SYSTEM, 

Many of the early segments of the Interstate are 

NOW NEEDING MAJOR RECONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. If WE 
DO NOT MAINTAIN THE PAVEMENTS AND STRUCTURES ALONG 

the Interstate System and provide for the increasing 

USE MUCH OF OUR INVESTMENT WILL BE LOST. INDEED, MANY 
SEGMENTS OF OUR INTERSTATE SYSTEM WILL NEED SUCH 
EXTENSIVE MAINTENANCE IN THE NEAR FUTURE THAT THEIR 
ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS WILL BE EXCEEDED. 


O - 75 - p(,| - Ji 
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A LEVEL OF FUND I NG SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED WHICH 
IS SUFFICIENT TO COMPLETE THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION BY THE EARLY 1980'S, INCLUDED 
IN THIS SHOULD BE SUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF APPROPRIATE PORTIONS OF THE SYSTEM 
DURING THIS TIME. 

With the completion of the Interstate System and 

THE MATURING OF OUR HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION NETWORK ACROSS 
THE NATION, IT IS TIME TO MOVE BEYOND THE OLD A B C 
SYSTEMS AND RECOGNIZE THE INCREASING CONCERN FOR PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY HIGHWAYS AT THE STATE LEVEL. We SUGGEST 
THAT THE REMAINING TWO OR THREE CENTS OF THE PRESENT 
GAS TAX BE RETURNED TO THE STATES THROUGH THE TAX 
PREEMPTION PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING, MAINTAINING AND 
OPERATING THE OTHER HIGHWAY SYSTEMS. THE STATES ARE 
QUITE EXPERIENCED IN DEVELOPING PLANS AND PROGRAMS FOR 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF THEIR HIGHWAY SYSTEMS. 

With federal policies and guidelines, it is possible 

FOR THE STATES TO PROVIDE THESE SYSTEMS TO SERVE ALL 
TRAVELERS. CERTIFICATION ACCEPTANCE HAS SHOWN THAT 
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WITH APPROPRIATELY ESTABLISHED GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES 
THE STATES CAN PROVIDE FOR THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF HIGHWAYS. 

General Funds should be appropriated to provide 

REVENUE FOR MATTERS OF NATIONAL INTEREST SUCH AS 
SAFETY., BRIDGE RECONSTRUCT I ON, ENERGY EFFICIENT 
TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS OR ANY OTHER AREA WHERE THE 

Congress feels that there is a particular national 

INTEREST AT STAKE. BENEFITS FROM THESE TYPES OF 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS ACCRUE TO OTHERS BEYOND THE HIGHWAY 
USER OR REPRESENT A MAJOR CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND IT 
WOULD BE APPROPRIATE TO USE GENERAL FUNDS FOR THIS 
PURPOSE. 

WE DO NOT FEEL THAT ANY OF THE USER-GENERATED 
REVENUES PRESENTLY GOING INTO THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
SHOULD BE PLACED IN THE GENERAL FUND, AS THERE IS 
PRESENTLY INSUFFICIENT REVENUE FOR THE COMPLETION OF 

the Interstate System and for the growing problems 
of maintenance and reconstruction. The problems of 
maintaining our other highway systems can be more 
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APPROPRIATELY ADDRESSED AT THE STATE LEVEL WHERE THE 
INDIVIDUAL PRIORITIES CAN BE BETTER ASSESSED. The 
DIVERSION OF MOTOR FUEL TAXES TO THE GENERAL FUND 
WOULD MAKE IT VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE STATES TO 
PLAN AND PR06RAM IN A TIMELY MANNER FOR HIGHWAY 
MAINTENANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

Restructuring the highway program in the manner 

WE HAVE JUST OUTLINED ACCOMPLISHES SEVERAL THINGS: 

1. It provides for the completion and continual 

MAINTENANCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 

Highways. As there will probably not be another 

SUCH SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS DEVELOPED, WE FEEL THAT 
IT IS APPROPRIATE NOW TO ESTABLISH A PERMANENT 
MECHANISM FOR THE CARE OF THE EXISTING OR 
SOON-TO-BE COMPLETED ROADS. 

2. It reduces the complexity of the 37 categories 

THAT HAVE EVOLVED IN THE PRESENT HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
AND MAKES IT MUCH EASIER FOR THE STATES' TO 
PROGRAM FUNDS ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS. 
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3, It provides the states with a funding base 

TO MAINTAIN THE SERVICE LEVELS OF THEIR EXISTING 
HIGHWAY SYSTEMS. ThE STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 

or Departments of Transportation can provide this 

MAINTENANCE ACTIVITY MUCH BETTER THAN AT THE 
FEDERAL LEVEL BECAUSE THEY ARE CLOSER TO THE 
PROBLEMS. 

4. IT PROVIDES FUNDS FOR AREAS OF SPECIAL NATIONAL 
INTEREST SUCH AS THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENERGY EFFICIENT 
TRANSPORTATION SOLUTIONS. HIGHWAY SAFETY IMPROVEMENTS. 
OR OTHER SUCH PROGRAMS. 

As the Governor of the State of Georgia. I feel 

THAT THE PROGRAM WE PROPOSE IS THE MOST LOGICAL AND 
WORKABLE FEDERAL SOLUTION TO THE CRISIS WE ARE EXPERIENCING 
TODAY IN HIGHWAY FUNDING. ALL STATES WILL HAVE TO ADDRESS 
THEIR OWN REVENUE NEEDS BUT CAN ONLY DO SO AFTER A FEDERAL 
DIRECTION IS ESTABLISHED. We RECOGNIZE THAT IN MANY 
ASPECTS THIS IS A CONSIDERABLE DEPARTURE FROM THE WAYS 
WE HAVE HISTORICALLY HANDLED OUR HIGHWAY PROGRAMS. HOWEVER. 
WE FEEL THAT WITH THE MAJOR CHANGES OCCURRING IN OUR 
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NATION TODAY IT IS TIME TO LOOK AT OUR TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS AND TO DEVELOP METHODS WHICH ARE APPROPRIATE 
FOR PROVIDING TRANSPORTATION SERVICES TO OUR PEOPLE 
THROUGH THE REMAINDER OF THIS CENTURY, 

IN SUMMARY, MY RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A NEW HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM ARE: 

1. Continue the principle of major support for 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH 
ROAD USER REVENUE AT THE FEDERAL AND STATE LEVELS, 

Specifically, extend the Highway Trust Fund 

INDEFINITELY FOR THE CONSTRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REHABILITATION OF THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 

System—truly a national highway system. 

2, Return primary responsibility for the other 

HIGHWAY FACILITIES TO THE STATE LEVEL AND WITH 
THAT RETURN, ALLOW THE STATES TO PREEMPT THAT 
PORTION OF THE FEDERAL REVENUE NOT REQUIRED TO 

support the Interstate System. 
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3. Fund from the General Fund other highway 

PROGRAMS WHICH FROM TIME TO TIME MAY BE FOUND 

by the Congress to be of national interest, A 

PRESENT EXAMPLE WOULD BE A PROGRAM TO RECONSTRUCT 
AND TO ENCOURAGE THE STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
TO RECONSTRUCT BRIDGES WHICH ARE STRUCTURALLY 
AND FUNCTIONALLY DEFICIENT. 

A, Contrary to the idea that too much revenue 

IS BEING DEVOTED TO HIGHWAYS AT PRESENT, THE 
REVERSE IS TRUE, All STATES ARE PRESSED TO 
MAINTAIN THE PUBLIC'S INVESTMENT IN THE HIGHWAY 

System and to provide highway transportation at 

A REASONABLE SERVICE LEVEL, THEREFORE, WE SHOULD 
PROVIDE FUNDING LEVELS SUFFICIENT TO MAINTAIN OUR 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATIONAL 

Transportation Policy. 

5. If the Congress is not willing to return a 
significant portion of the present federal gas 

TAX REVENUE TO THE STATES, RATHER THAN TO DIVERT 
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it to the General Fund, 1 would recommend an 

EXTENSION OF THE PRESENT PROGRAM INCORPORATING 
THE FOLLOWING MEASURES: 

A. A higher Interstate apportionment level 

THAN PRESENT. The NEED FOR CLOSING THE GAPS 

in the Interstate System is evidenced by the 

WILLINGNESS OF OUR STATE TO ADVANCE STATE 
MONEY FOR THAT PURPOSE DURING A HARD-PRESSED 
YEAR. 

B. Reduce the categories and, in addition, 

ALLOW STATES MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY BETWEEN THE 
REMAINING PROGRAMS, I SUGGEST FOUR CATEGORIES: 

Interstate, rural, urban and safety, In 
Georgia the split between rural and urban 

HIGHWAY FUNDS IS INAPPROPRIATE. TOO LITTLE 
OF THE AVAILABLE FUNDING CAN BE USED IN URBAN 
AREAS, I SUGGEST A 40 PER CENT TRANSFERABILITY 
BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL AND, IN ADDITION, THE 
ALLOWANCE FOR USE OF RURAL FUNDS IN SMALL URBAN 
AREAS BETWEEN 5,000 AND 50,000 POPULATION, 
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Flexibility should also be provided to allow 

USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS OFF THE NON-1 INTERSTATE, 

Federal-aid System. 

C. Extend Certification Acceptance to include 
right of way, environmental, and equal employment 
opportunity. Our experience in Georgia has 

SHOWN CERTIFICATION ACCEPTANCE CAN PROVIDE GREAT 
BENEFITS IN REDUCING RED TAPE AND THE RESULTING 
COSTS. 

In closing, please allow me to observe that indeed 
we have problems in several modes of transportation in 
this country. Previous to the present time, the mechanism 

FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE HIGHWAY MODE HAS BEEN PERHAPS 
MORE APPROPRIATE AND MORE EXPEDITIOUSLY USED TO MEET THE 

needs. However, there is some doubt in my mind that this 

IS STILL THE CASE WITH THE LOSSES OCCURRING IN MOTOR FUEL 
REVENUES FOR HIGHWAYS IN ALL THE STATES. 
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It seems to me that a guiding principle of a 
National Transportation Policy should be to build 

FROM THIS STRENGTH# BRINGING THE OTHER MODES TO 
THE APPROPRIATE PROGRAM LEVELS AND NOT TO DILUTE 
THE ONE PROGRAM WHICH IS WORKING WELL. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
you and Commissioner Moreland and I would now be glad 

TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MIGHT HAVE. 
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EXTENSION OP HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

A continuing program of highway improvement Is in the national 
intGreat and, therefore, an Important function of the Federal 
government* No other capital expenditure program of the Federal 
government directly affects the lives of oo many Citizens in so many 
parts of the United States as the highway program. 

Mo Federal program is more closely intertwined with the operations 
of State and local government agencies. The continuing highway 
program requires close coordination, long-range planning, and 
dependable funding* 

Therefore, it seems almost incredible that the Administration 
would recommend dismantling this most successful of all transportation 
programs. To reduce the Trust Fund income to support only the 
Interstate program would toe a real disservice to the nation* It is 
essential that highway safety and unsafe bridge replacement, for 
example, continue to toe funded out of the Federal-Aid Highway Trust 
Fund. 


CONCLU SION; AREA recommends an Indefinite extension _ 

Trust Fund beyo:..dTthe current expiration date of October 1, 

current taxes should toe extended at their present levels an 

highway safety program should be fully funded from the True 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 

A review of pending legislation Indicate® an attempt to 
consolidate or eliminate some of the categorical programs which relate 
directly to the saving of lives and prevention of injuries on the 
highway. Authorization levels for those program® that are being 
continued appear to be adequate. 

We are seriously concerned that the Federal-aid safer roads 
demonstration program which permits the use of federal funds on what 
are considered off-system roads may be deleted* 

W-l 
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Pending legislation In the House of Representstives includes 
funding of $200 Million Tor construction and reconstruction of oTf 
system roads. With the proposal to delete the Federal-aid safer rwds 
demonstration program* it la imperative that the Intent of Congress 
be clearly established that safety projects of all types be permitted 
within the framework of reconstruction. This extremely beneficial 
program should be continued In some way. 

From my experience in traffic operations and traffic engineering 
over the years* I have found that for modest expenditures problem areas 
could be made safer and more efficient. The proposed level of 
authorisations appear to provide sufficient funds to handle most 
situations on the Federal-aid highway system. Examples of projects 
wherein modest expenditures would pay healthy dividends on both on 
system, and off-system roads are as follows: 

1* Delineating and marking blind curves 

2, Modest realignment 

3. Shoulder widening at selected locations 

ft* General upgrading of signs 

5- Installation of carefully designed lighting 

6. Building in super elevation on curves 

7* Installing guard rails 

8, Utilizing pavement markings to designate narrowing roads 
and bridges 

9* Installing attenuation devices at locations not readily 
altered otherwise 

10, Pavement marking programs of all types 

W-2 
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There are other examples* 0*ie can arcue .;*at since the bulk cf 

the traffic utillees the Federal-aid system that the off-system 
problem la a minor one* I would be quick to point out that 
approximately 25 percent of the trarflc fatalities and Injuries occur 
on off-system roads* These fatalities and injuries can he reduced at 
modest expenditures by county engineers, city traffic engineers and 
others who are cognizant of the problem but who do not have the 
funding to handle It* 

A close Investigation would reveal that expenditures of 110,000 
to $ 25*000 In some rural counties could alleviate anywhere from 
three to a dozen accident prone locations* If these funds could be 
passed through quickly on some typo of formula, eliminating red tape, 
the local highway officials could get on with the Job of saving lives 
and preventing injuries* 

Let us look at the pavement marking demonstration program. This 
program was envisioned to mark those roads not already marked, 
according to the regulations spelled out in the Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices* The coverage which is being obtained by 
this program Is especially good* 

States are now marking center lines, edge lines and using 
materials which have a lasting quality, but much more needs to be 
done* 1 happen to live In an area that is subjected to considerable 
snow* The utilization of chemicals, and snowplowing operations which 
reduces the effectiveness of markings forces the general public to 
travel many months of the year without benefits of painted or marked 
lane lines and center Unas* 

W-3 
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All of us have driven on rainy nights on adequately marked 
highways and find the visibility difficult. This is compounded 
dramatically when one considers driving on a rainy night where 
there are no lines. This program has had tremendous benefits and 
should be expanded and continued In some form. 


CONCLUSION: All safety construction programs, except the special 

bridge replacement program, should be consolidated Into a single 

category with an increased level of funding. In addition, it As 

imperative that the continuity provided by the Highway T rust Pund be 

continued In order to provide for this funding* 


EXPAND STATE AND COMMUNITY GRANT PROGRAMS 


Having spent twenty years on the highway side of the traffic 
safety problem In virtually all aspects. Including traffic operations, 
construction, design, maintenance, has not lessened my enthusiasm for 
programs dealing with the driver. You have heard testimony on the 
effects of alcohol in driving, the effects of lax enforcement of 
traffic laws, the tremendous overload on our court system, the Impact 
of driver education and many other items dealing with driver behavior. 

The highway system can be Improved and will be Improved at the 
federal, state and local levels only with some Pederal-ald funding 
from the Highway Trust Pund. However, the highway cannot do the Job 
alone. We strongly support the programs of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration dealing with state and community grants 
(Sections *102 and U03) . We note that proposed authorizations are 
considerable above actual expend1tubes In past years and feel that 
the Job can be accomplished if these levels of funding are fully 
provided. 


CONCLUSION: AREA recommends that the funding 

UQ3 be substantially Increased and that all o 

obligate?! 


for Sections **02 and 

f the safety funds be 


W-*i 
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UNSAFE BRIDGES 

The National Bridge Inspection Program was extablished in 1970 
as a means of obtaining an accurate inventory of all deficient 
bridges. Out of 230,000 bridges on the Federal-aid systems, a total 
of over 7,000 are classified as structurally deficient. Of this 
number, almost 3,500 are restricted to passenger cars only. 

An additional 25,**00 bridges are classified as functionally 
obsolete. Their design does not permit them to safely serve the 
road systems of which they are Integral parts. In addition to these 
32,*100 deficient bridges, some **5,700 additional bridges are 
classified as functionally obsolescent. These bridges need to be 
replaced in a relatively short period of time. 

The cost of replacing the 32,*100 deficient bridges is estimated 
at $10.** Billion. It is significant to note that 31,000 of these 
critically deficient bridges presently require some form of load 
limit posting. Over 300 of these bridges are currently closed to all 
traffic. Under the very limited Federal-aid program now in effect, 
it will take over 60 years to Just catch up with the currently 
deficient bridge needsiil 

CONCLUSION: ARBA recommends a substantial increase in the Federal- 

aid funding for the special bridge replacement program. We also 

recommend maintaining this program as a separate categ ory of Federal- 

aid funding, within the Highway Trust Fund. 

This concludes our testimony, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this 
opportunity to present the views of the American Road Builders* 


W-5 


Association. 
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STATUE Ilf 10 me TWWSr08ETA7l^-4 MttCQ.’IJTlEE OF TIE 

seiiat: pusilic 'mv>$ cerium o;* ztmif 

OF Tltr NATIOIIM TUWTV5AT SAFETY ADVISORY CTIllTTFE 
DY GJLUERT E. CAKHTUlAEL* CHAIRS %H, EXECUTIVE SUOCOfiniTTEE 

Hr. Chairman and members of the Cemuittee, may I first take this opportunity 
to thank you on behalf of all the menfcers of the National Highway Safely 
Advisory Cowsittce for requesting our views here today* As a creature of 
Congress we welcome and appreciate this recognition of our existence and role 
by the Congress although we fully understand that our primary responsibility* 
under your statutory mandate* is to advise t^e Secretary of Transportation. 

1. CHAaGLHG ROLE OF THE HAllOMl HI GNMA Y SAFETY ADVISORY tOCSinU E 

The energy crisis changed the transportation thinking in this country. 

It also changed the role and functioning of this Advisory Committee. During 
those months of uncertainty and confusion In the fall of 1973, our Coomittee 
began asking the Department of Transportation a martyr of questions regarding 
the relationship of fuel shortages and highway safety-questions about speed 
limits* energy conservation, size and weight of motor vehicles, alternatives 
to automobile transportation, etc, 

We continued to ask those questions over the'next year or so, Most of 
our questions remained unanswered by the Department. Instead, DOT was asking 
us to look at a different set of questions which we felt did not address the 
important issues in highway safety and their relationship to the larger questions 
confronting the Nation—the energy crisis, the economy, and so forth. It was 
clear that the Committee and the Department were not comunlcatinq very 
effeettvely. 

In the meantime, despite the repeated expressions of concern and 1nrp.fi? 
from the Committee* the Departrent proceeded to take various positions on 
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legislation remitting heavier tracks an the Nation's interstate highways* 
national speed limits* etc. Some of those positions, we felt, were not in 
the best interests of highway safety. 

Me on the Committee decided it was time for DOT and ourselves to Sit 
down together and face the question of first what our role was, what we 
were supposed to be “advising" the Secretary about anyway. Me are all busy 
men and wonen v/itit substantial personal, business, and professional responsibilities 
and we had accepted Presidential appointments to this Congresslonally-creoted 
Conmittee to play a meaningful role as citizen advisers with something more to 
offer our Government than rubber-stamped approvals of policies and programs 
already adopted and presented to us as fait accompli* fts the saying goes, 
if we were going to be part of the landing, we wanted to be involved in the 
take-off as well. Me recoanizsd that cur job was to advise only, but we 
really hadn't even been doing that. 

In the background of this questioning self-appraisal by the Committee 
was the Federal Advisory Committee Act of 1972 by which Congress directed all 
Federal departments and agencies to take a look at the role and function of 
the proliferating number of advisory committees to determine which ought to be 
changed, which retained or consolidated, and which abolished. 

We requested a "Think Tank" session with official of DOT, 
including the Office of the Secretary, FirHA, and flHTSA, to exchanoe 
views on the future of our Committee. We ourselves expressed the 
position that the Department ought either to use us in a more meaningful way 
or to abolish the Committee. A copy of the report of that meeting is attached, 
but the gist of it was that our Co^ittee ought to be continued and that It 
indeed ought to perform a true advisory role, both through ttore substantive 
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assignments from the Department as well as at our own initiative. We on 
the Ccflrhtlee have procoedad on that basis since then. 

Our first action was to reorganize ourselves into what we felt was a 
more rational and pertinent structure* setting up three basic subet* mitten 
dealing with the driver, the vehicle* and the highway environment. We also 
requested that DOT propose to Congress that the process by which our Chairman 
was appointed be changed so that a citizen menher of the ConrMttee, rather than 
an official of the Department, serve in that capacity. 

Finally, we established a continuing subcofrir.ittee on State liaison. This 
liaison subcommittee, we believe, has performed an important and long-neglected 
function, i.e,, serving as a two-way conduit of information and viewpoints 
between DOT and the highway safety people fn the individual States, Meetings 
held in State capitals with State officials anil legislators enable us to 
perform our role as citizen advisers to the Secretary in an even more 
substantive and constructive way. The positions we have taken as a Committee 
reflect not only our own indivdual opinions and backgrounds* but also the 
reaction and inputs gathered from private citizens and State officials across 
the country. We also developed a close working relationship with the 
Governors' Representatives on Highway Safety. 

II, OVERVIEW Of HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM 

The ultimate question facing the Congress, the DOT, and the taxpayers 
and general public Is whether the years of research and effort and the millions 
of dollars spent on highway safety have been effective in saving lives, 
reducing injuries, and lowering property damage and the other economic and 
social costs related to highway accidents. 
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There are bits and pieces of evidence in certain areas that the programs 
have worked to a certain extent. But there is so much we do not know--not 
because it cannot be known, but because we do not yet have the proper 
mechanisms at either the Federal or State levels for gathering, analyzing, 
and comparing the pertinent information. While fatality rates have gone down, 
numbers of deaths and injuries have gone up. 

Then, after all the years of effort and the millions of dollars spent, one 
sudden new element helped produce dramatic results in saving lives and reducing 
injuries and damages—the energy crisis and its impact on motor vehicle driving 
in this country. This new element, which brought about less driving, slower 
driving, and more uniform driving speeds all combined, saved almost 10,000 lives 
in one year, with commensuratoly great reductions in the levels of personal 
Injuries and property damage. And, as we know, at the same time, great 
quantities of precious fuel were being saved with commensurate benefits on the 
energy situation, the environment, and the economy. As Presidential Adviser 
William Seidman stated at the height of the energy crisis, fewer highway 
accidents also cut society's costs and have an anti-inflationary effect by 
reducing demands on hospital and medical facilities, emergency services, and 
so on. 

So the energy situation had an almost immediate beneficial impact on 
highway safety. At the same time, however, there were other developronts 
occurring because of the energy shortage which may have planted the seeds of 
higher accident, fatality, and injury levels somewhere down the road. I refer 
to the recent legislation permitting heavier trucks on the one hand, and on 
the other, the Federal pressures on Detroit to produce smaller and lighter 
automobiles. We fear that this could be a deadly combination--there is aq>le 
evidence that the mixing on the highways of different kinds of vehicles causes 
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more accidents * and the greater the disparity between the size, weight and speed 
of vehicles, the greater the likelihood of death and injury. In the same 
connection, the greater use of bicycles and motorcycles as serious modes of 
transportation adds another potentially dangerous Ingredient to the mix since 
bicyclist and motorcyclist deaths have increased oercent from 1972 to 1974, 

So there Is that side of the energy-highway safety picture as well. 

Highway safety programs must obviously be formulated and carried out in the 
overall context of the "the three EV— energy, environment, and economy. 

And, of course, that is the coordinating, rationalizing role that a national 
transportation policy ought to perform. We on the Countttee do not believe the 
country h a s suc h a po licy at this time . 

An illustrative example of this state, of affairs is the heavier truck 
legislation on which this Conroittee has spent a great deal of time and effort. 
It was a classic case of how highway safety must be integrated into a sensible 
balanced transportation policy. On one side of the equation is the question 
of safety on the highways. There was substantial information through prior 
studies* actual driver experience, and plain common sense—that large trucks 
present potential hazards on the highways, particularly to other motorists. 

Both the safety performance of trucks themselves, and the effects of trucks in 
causing other vehicle accidents through aerodynamic blast effects, spray, 
visibility problems, etc., had put DOT on notice for the past several years 
that a potential safety hazard already existed on the Nation's highways, for 
tfial reason, DOT--and the Congress--always resisted the pressures for larger 
and heavier trucks , until last year. Then the energy crisis provided the 
argument that reduced speeds and higher fuel costs were imposing an unfair 
and unacceptable economic burden on the trucking Indus try and. In effect, 
"wasting" fuel. So the Department revised its long-held position and supported 
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heavier trucks {in fact, even heavier than those Congress eventually 
authorized)* Unfortunately, the following elements were missing from the 
equation and the policy process of balancing competing considerations: 

« several truck safet y studies which were either incomplete or 
not even underway at the time; 

-- the economic (and safety) impact of greatly increased highway 
damage and deterioration resulting from the heavier loads; 

-- the economi t {and safety) effects of the heavier loads on the 
thousands of already inadequate small bridges, especially in 
rural areas; and 

— the ec onomic impact on the Nation's railroads as even more heavy 
freight would now be drained away from the rails and onto the 
highways. 

To conclude this general section on the overall effectiveness of highway 
safety programs, three conclusions seem warranted; 

1* We need to apply what we already know from the evolving "science 
of safety" in the areas of safer vehicles (e.g., better occupant 
packaging, sturdier frames, big trucks and small cars and bicycles 
don't mix well), safer driver behavior (e.g,, slower speeds save 
lives), and the highway environment (e.g,, elimination of roadside 
hazards, emphasis on safety improvements rather than new construction), 

2, We need to get more and better information, not through erotic and 
costly new R4D programs but by effectively gathering, collating and 

^ * 

comparing existing data on some uniform, national basis. We suggest 
the creation of data gathering systems, under joint cooperative 
sponsorship of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives and DOT, 
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3* We need to fit highway safety programs into art integrated national 
transportation policy dealing sensibly with "the three E's" so that 
we become less of an automobile-dominated soc' / and so that 
auton&bne driving which is essential to our i lity is done in 
safer, more energy-efficient, cheaper, more en ironmentally-sound 
vehicles. 

Ml. SPECIFIC COMMENTS Qtt SOME HIGHWAY SAFETT ISSUES 

1. 55 f!PH SPEED LI HIT 

We strongly support the legislation establishing the 55 mph speed 
limit on the Nation's highways--both as a highway safety and energy 
conservation measure. We endorse DOT's efforts to ensure rigorous 
implementation and equitable enforcement of the speed limit by State and 
local authorities, as well as an effective Federal monitoring program. 

Z, HEAVIER TRUCKS 

We strongly favor Congressional repeal of the heavier truck legislation 

and respectfully urge DOT to reconsider Us position in light of 

both the Increasingly available evidence on truck safety matters and 

the still incomplete truck safety studies. As a minimum, we urge 

the Department to call for a moratorium in the States on further 

action perml ting heavier trucks pending completion of truck safety 

studies and/or an overall high-level DOT review of truck safety 

matters, finally, we urge the development of a national standard on 

truck sizes and weights applicable for all the Nation l s highways, 

-* ’ * 

and at least to all federal-aid highways, 

3, UNIFORM DATA COLLECTION SVSTEH 

In order to facilitate the collection, analysis, and comparison of 
highway safety information among the States and at the DOT, we reconmend 
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the establishment of a uniform data collection system by DGT 
and the Governors' Highway Safety Representatives. A standard 
accident report form should be developed for use by all States. 

4, HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARDS 

The existing standards should be reviewed and consolfdated with 
several being grouped together under a new standard on accident 
data collection. There should also be a reexamination of the 
respective cooperative roles to be played by FHWA and NHTSA in the 
development and enforcement of the standards. 

5, GOVERNORS 1 HIGHWAY SAFETY REPRESENTATIVES 

The role of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives should be 
greatly enhanced and strengthened. They should play a major role 
in developing, In cooperation with DOT, the uniform data collection 
and reporting system. A national office in Washington should be 
established both to raise the visibility and stature of the' 
Representatives and to enable them to serve a more effective role 
in dissemination of highway safety information and conmunications 
between DOT and the States, 

6, ADJUDICATION AMD ALTERNATIVE SENTENCING 

The existing situation with regard to the judicial administration of 
traffic and driving offenses is ineffective, self-defeating, costly, 
and generally unsatisfactory. Insofar as highway safety is concerned. 
For example, despite the overwhelming evidence relating alcohol as 
a major causative factor in highway fatalities and injuries, and 
despite very tough laws against the drinMng driver on the books of 
most States, Judges generally are reluctant to enforce the harsh 
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sanctions of taking the offending driver off the road. There 
are several reasons for this but two seem to be predominate: 

(l) the recognition that harsh penalties by themselves without 
appropriate rehabilitative measures, do not solve the problem; 
and U) since our economy is virtually totally dependent on the 
automobile, taking a man's license away is*fademount to depriving him 
and his family of his livelihood and source of income. 

Our present punitive system for drunk driving may even be considered 
as a cruel and unusual punishment being inflicted on sick persons. 

The Advisory Committee is moving in the direction of recognizing 
alcoholism—even in its early stages—as an ill loess and has 
therefore recommended the study of alternatives to traditional 
court sentencing. It may be, in our mobile society, that there is 
almost a constitutional If not a moral right to have access ,to a 
personal car if adequate public tansportation is not avail able. 

The Committee Is continuing to explore, with the encouragement and 
support of the Department of Transportation, means to inf>rove the 
role of the courts in highway safety. Specifically, we will be 
studying viable problem driver diagnostic, sentencing and rehabilitation 
techniques, establishing liaison on traffic law adjudication and 
rehabilitation alternatives with the Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education and Welfare and with the American Bar Association, 
and seeking improvements In the training and qualifications of 
traffic court judges. 
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U. 5. WTAKTHLMT Of 'UAXSIDfllA 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY .JIVISOUY COtfllTTCl 
WORKING SESSION "TMfIK TANK" 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1974 


BACKGROUND 


Mergers of the National Highway Safety Advisory Conxittec net in Washington, D.C., 
on Septcnfcer 16 in an informal workinq session to critically review the role, 
effectiveness and continued existence of the Committee. 

ATTENDEES 


Those Advisory Confnittee menders present were: Joel Gustafson, Chairman, 
Executive Subcommittee; Messrs. Avery, Dosco, Carmichael, Haznors, Stevens, 
Sullivan, Tufaro, firs. Gnau and Dr. Ruth Winkler. 

Also present were: NMTSA Administrator Gregory, flHTSA staff members Brandt, 
Carmichael, and Nichols; fHWA Administrator Ticmann, FHWA staff members Toley 
and Pletcher; OST representative Schmidt; National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council menders Millet, Smith, Waqar, and Mrs. Pattinson; National Conference 
of Governors' Migliway Safety Representatives, Noel Bufe; special guest 
Thomas C. Morrill (former Chairman, NHSAC Executive Subcommittee). 

Staff v/as represented by Messrs. Marsh and Miller and Mrs. Clark. 

Under Secretary Barnum, Chairman of the Advisory Coimnttee, joined the 
discussions in the afternoon. 

The meeting ooened with a brief statement by Mr. Marsh on the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966, establishing the Advisory CourTittee, and the Coitwittee's 
continuation under the federal Advisory Committee Act of 1972. This was 
followed by statements and discussion, as follows: 

NHTSA 

Dr. Grenory, Administrator 

Dr. Gregory stated NHTSA would be happy to continue to work with the Comittee 
and felt the Committee has and can further contribute materially to NHTSA's 
programs. He suggested that the Conmittce assist by talking with citizens 
and State officials on the benefits of continuing the 55 mile per hour speed 
limit. The Advisory Comittee can help find out and urge development of 
better ideas--and probably encourage public acceptance of such ideas. 

Dr. Gregory also stated that NHSAC has helped by getting out and listenina. 

The impact of the energy crisis has shown that higi^ay safety is largely "s 
people factor" problem. This puts the Advisory Committee into a position of 
inquiring what can be done. Dr. Gregory suggested working with the States 
on this question. He also said that the Comittee is a gauge of public 
reaction and a source of new ideas; it provides a medium for active members 
to perform a valuable citizenship role of publicizing the highway safety 
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program, as well as snticitinn citizen involvement, concerns and 
recommendations, such as the Cminittee-snonsored meeting on bicycling 
safety; it should help identify problems as well as suggest solutions; 
it can give the States added confidence that "something* is going on and 
help maintain and iitsprove the Department's partnership with the States, 

Dr, Gregory added that the Committee is helpful in raising Issues publicly 
that the Government night find difficult to bring up on its own initiative. 
Dr. Gregory also said advisory cofimittecs tend to reflect public opinion 
and help bring reality closer to the managers of the Government's highway- 
motor vehicle safety programs. 


Dr, Janies Nichols 

Dr. James Nichols, head of the Driver Programs Branch in NHTSA, discussed 
the probability of success with driver Improvement programs and made the 
following points: 

— In absolute terms the highway safety problem appears large: 

a, 55,000 ratals, 

b, 2 mill ion injuries, 

c, 17 million property-loss crashes. 

— But in relative terms of 110 million drivers in the IL S.t % 

a. 99.95 percent are not involved in a fatal crash, 

b. 99 percent are not injured, 

t, 85 percent are not involved in a property-loss crash. 

— The U. S. rate is the lowest in the world, 

-- The traffic system is already relatively "fine-tuned - in terms of 
safety. 

— Absolute terms are useful in setting priorities and in determining 
relative degrees of program success. 

— It is unfair to assume that "old things” haven't worked in highway 
safety. 

-- If a problem driver group is defined as those with four or more 
violations in the past 3*4 years, this group would be involved in 
only 1*5 percent of all crashes in any 1 year. 
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-- Even a 1Q0 percent effective prtvfti* directed at problem drivers 
could reduce the number of all crashes only a very stroll amount: 
for exaMole 600 drivers with prior DM arrests would need to he 
lOti percent rehabilitated or otherwise restrained from driving to 
save one life* 

-- if* very difficult to do anything with thr driver but the most 
probable program for success would be highly publicized enforcement 
of traffic laws. 

FHHA 

Governor Ticmaim, Administrator 

Administrator Tiertann said that there is some potential role for the Cornuttee 
with ttKTSA. As for FIMA, he stated that the relationship had been virtually 
non-existent in the past and he sees no reason to change that situation. He 
added that the initiatives for action must cofi* the Administration and not 
the epuriittee and he sees the role jf the Advir Coamittee in FHvm programs 
diminishing. He also stated that TIHTSA is new -.eeds an advisory conmittec 
but the FSfVlA is well established aiui does not n< >r want advice from the 
conini ttee. 

Mr* Foley 

Hr. foley, birector of FHHA's Office of Highway Safety, said the only 
recontnondation from the Advisory Committee that FHW agreed with and carried 
out was a special study of Interstate System accidents* 


UHDCft SECRETARY 

Under Secretary of Transportation Barnum, who serves as Chairman of the 
Conmt t tee, made the following observations: 

— The Committee should work on "bfte-sice* manageable problems such 
as those successfully pursued by the Conr»ittee*s Ad Hoc Task 
Force on Adjudication* 

— The CoitxHittee should focus on State bear!nos and evaluations-’ 
always looking at the "bottom line" for oayoff. 

» The Committee should be continued and a way found to better tie fn 
with the Oepartnent other than through the Under Secretary as the 
Chairman. 


IKVtTFD GUESTS 

Hr, Noel Bufe 

Speaking on behalf of the Governors* Highway Safely Representatives, Mr* Bufe 
made the following points: 


**-411 O * t* - p*.l - 40 
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— The Committee shnuld bring the problem of highway safety 
before the people and keep it there, 

" The Ccwmittee should focus more on ends and not the technicality 
of the means. 

*■* The CouwiUee should look at the areas of concern to the 

Governors' Representatives, (i.o. fast turnover of appointed 
Governors' Representatives which adversely affects progress 
and continuity and the threat of State highway department's 
takeover of the highway safety progrants,) 

— The Committee could be Instrumental in influencing legislation 
affecting States, 

— The Committee has an important role in keeping balance in the whole 
Federal-State system. 

— The Committee and DOT should consider a merger of the Council and 
the Committee since the States are increasingly interested in the 
motor vehicle safety programs. 


Hr. Kerb Smith 

Kerb Smith of the National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council suggested 
initiative should come from the Secretary or the Administrator--the need to 
have issues posed by the Department in addition to those developed by the 
committees. He also suggested more informal dialogue in addition to fomai 
coimiuni cations between the Deoartment and the cowrit tees. 


Hr, Thomas llorri 11 

Hr. Morrill made the foil owing contnents: 

" Prior to the 1966 Highway Safety Act there was no leadership or 
real progress in highway safety* and a federal leadership role 
is therefore necessary. 

*- Progress should not be measured by "deaths 1 ' but instead by the 
relative number of injuries per 1*000 cars: This has declined 
from 24 insurance injury claims in 1964 to 15 claims in 1972-73 
to approximately t? claims in 1974, 

^ * 

Strengthening the Federal role is essential to further crash 
loss reduction. 

— Problems affecting the Federal role wore: 

a, lack of continuity in leadership* 

b, too much erfiHails on education and enforcement. 
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c, "dismal* Progress in improving the safety of the 
highway environment, 

- The weakness of the Corwittce has been in devoting too much tire 
to NHTSA and not enough to F1IHA programs: The Advisory Council 
fs working on the big ItHTSA payoff but no one is working on the 
highway environment under FHMA's Jurisdiction. 

- Suggests independent “press competence** for the Advisory Conmitfcee 
to carry word of its efforts to the public. 


HOMERS' STATEfOTS 

Members of the Corasitlee addressed several Questions * torments, and 
suggestions to the DOT officials which in substance nade the following points: 

-- Members questioned the relevance* tJfuelfness and value of some of 
the assignments given to the Comiittee by DOT and noted especially 
the lack of meaningful relationships with FHHA; 

— Expressed concern at failure of DOT (KHTSA* FHWA p and OST) to 
consult with or inform Conmittoe, even in response to request* 
on severa1 \mportant recen t deve1opmen ts in highway sa fe ty, e. g.. 
overall effect of enemy crisis and related transportation poTlr*e c 
national 55 rwh speed limit* legislation pensitting large trucks 
on Interstate; 

— Inquired regarding the limits of the Cosrnnittee*$ authority to 

initiate recommendations to DOT, to take public positions on highway 
safety issues, and to coctruti icate with Conm^ss In support of or 
in opposition to safety related legislation; 

-- Recommended expanded efforts in the areas of liaison with the 
States and citizen participation programs; 

— Questioned the effectiveness of the existing subcommittee organization; 
and 

-- Expressed concern as to the duplication and lack of coordination 

with the national Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council (and possibly 
the Youths Highway Safety Advisory Co-rod ttee). 


conclusions 

The following changes in the organization and procedures of the MHSAC arc 
offered for consideration by members of the Committee and subsequently by 
the Department of Transportation: 
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Organ! ;a Mon 


- Election of Clmntun should be from the non-statutory membership 
of the Committee. 

— The Coiitmttee shoutd be restructured into standing subcomnUtcos 
cowering the following aspects of highway safety; 

a* the driver, 

b. the vehicle* 

e. the environment, 

J5i* restructuring should not preclude the establishment from 
tunc to tine of Special task forces or other sub-groups to work 
on items of special interest to the Committee or the Department, 

“ coordination with the National ftotor Vehicle Safety 

Advisory Council through joint meetings and oossibly future 
merger of the two advisory committees' 


Procedures 


Greater initiative must be taken by the rational icighwny Safety 

f^KA^fwSr’iS?? ,n j' J,is(n , o U,p ^ortmern of Transport*! pH 
(nKISA, FllWrt, OST), and in t.iking public positions on policies, 
programs, and issues affecting highway safety. 

The Department should provide more meaningful and substantive 
assignments for the Committee to deliberate and provide advice 
for the Secretary*s consideration. 

The Department should provide timely ooportunity for the Committee 
to comment on proposed legislation, policies, and programs 
prior to establishment of final DOT positions! where practicable. 

Expansion of existing Committee liaison meetings with States. 

Expansion of efforts toward greater citizen involvement through 
various methods, including regional conferences, where appropriate. 
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SMTf 15/J 


standiird insurance ngcncy u.iv m, tiwio avc . atmona oxju . m 


JUKE % 1975 


DtPARTfUlNT OF TRANSPORTATION 
900 7TII STREET S.W., ROOM 5715 
WASHING TOM, D.C. 

ATTN* Hit. ClLnERT C.CARMICHAEL 

GENTLEMEN: 

I RECEIVE!' THE t. AT F ST COPY Or THE DRAFT STATEMENT PF.FORF THE 
MOUSE PUtlLIC WORKS AND TPAMSPORTATI ON COMMITTEE TODAY. AND ONCE 
AGAIN I » J OULD LI» r TO STATE MY OBJECTIONS TO THE If.'FORMA 1 |ON 
CONCERN I NG THE HEAVIER TRUCKS. 

i have questioned i op sow: time .mu Torn or: not the toHMiTTf e mas 

NOT JUST ACCLPTCD A RATlim ONE ..SIDED STATEMENT (»r FACTS-FROM 
THOSE WHO OPPOSE HEAVIER *T PUCKS IN PLACE OF TRULY SEEKING THE 
INFORMATION AS TO THE SAFETY OF THE HEAVIER TRUCKS AND THE RE¬ 
DUCTION TO THE 55 MILE SPP 0 LIMIT. Al.ONG * /1T11 TIIF MOST IMPORTANT 
OF ALL OUTSTIOIl n F SAFETY FOR THE ADDITIONAL APPROXIMATELY 
POUNDS , AND I STItL ASK, WHY WF HAVE f'OT ntTH FURIf ISMEp OR HAD 
A REPRESENTATIVE 01 THE TRUCK INDUSTRY or. THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION EXPLAIN TO THE COMMITTEE THE RFOUl RCME NTS RtrORE ANY 
TRUCE. IS PERMITTED TO CAPRY THIS MUCH WEIGHT. 

I HAVE TALKED TO OUR HEADS OT THE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT HERE III 
ARIZONA AND E|IIP THAT III THEIR OPINIO?! THE HIGHWAY INTERSTATES 
WILL NOT !*.F AITEC1ED BY THE EXCESS •♦EIGHT AS r*P. AS THE LIFE OF 
THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM IS CONCERNED. TH*fE IS OUESTIOH AS TO WHETHER 
OR NOT THE SIDT ROADS CAN STAND THE ADD IT IONA I WEIGHT. P.UT I FIND 
IN THE I fir ST THAT MOST OT THE IlKAVI CK Tr.UCr.S CARRY TllFSE l PADS EE- 
-TNEIH POIH 1 S AND Tlir I P TERMINALS APE MIGHT AT THE EXIT OF THE FREE¬ 
WAYS. I TlfMK THE STATEMENT THAT SOME OF Tlir OLDER ♦’RIDGES. AND 
SO FORTH. ’’ERF NOT Bill LT mr. THIS ’TIGHT APPLIES ONLY TO THOSE 
HIGHWAYS THAT API HOT INTERSTATE. | HAPPCN TO rpLIEVr THAT THL 

ADDITIONAL WEIGHT DOCS INDEED AFFECT THE ECONOMY OF THE TRUCKING 
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tines Atm i;r thf reduction to urn ss mile a n noun speed limit, 

THE St TRUCKS CAM CARRY ThE EXTRA WEIGHT HI TH SAFETY. HERE 
AGAIN, THE HNOCmCCHtliT OF THE S5 MILE AN HOUR SPCLD LIMIT IS 
THE IMPORTANT FACTOR JN THAT DECISION. 

SO, 1 OUCSTION THE STATEMENTS MADE IN COlPTCTinti WITH THE HEAVIER 
TRUCKS W THE STATEMENT THAT WAS FORWARDS TO HE. AS 1 010 IN THE 
LAST MEETING IN WASHINGTON. OUTSIDE OF PAT, 1 FIND IT TO BE 
VERY INTEREST I MG AMO DEFINITELY CMDORSt THE REST OF THE STATEMENT. 

I MEANT TO QUESTION THIS CL'FORE AMD THEN, UNFORTUNATELY. DUE TO 
THE PRESS Of TINE AMD OTHER AGENDA ITEMS *EIMG SCHEDULED, It 
SFtMED RATHER .Vin-ARD TO AfilliG IT IN, PUT I WOULD LIKE TO MON 
ASK THE OUnSTlDM AS TO THESE MEET I MG$ MFLB AROUND THE COUNTRY. 

WHY IT SECH5 TO af that Tur .A ITOPU AO scnr to these meetings 
and them vr Rrcnvr a or iff out Uni. as to the actual subjects Rf- 
FrpRFD rn and oiscussi o at the meetings, since i have pfen on 

The COf Ml Till. It SEEMS THE SAfl rrOl’LT APT SCLfCITD 10 GO TO Tf'LSE 
VARIOUS MEETINGS AROu'IP TIP COUNTRY AMO U DOTS. JU MY OPINION, 
RAISE INF nurMK*' A r TO *** tr T'lFR OP ‘'NT THE PURPOSE OF TIT Mr FT I‘YS 
ARE RIJEtC SCRVCO IE THE SAME rfoRLF APPL'A* AT DirrrrrNT Mi.FT 1HGS 

on oiFErprui subjects mm? t as a nmole, ihe maupovjer of the com- 

MITTEf IS NOT pi-ltrc USED TO INTERJECT TMF THINKING FROM VARIOUS 
SECTIONS OF Tilt COUNTRY Ml PLACE OF JUST l SHALL SCEMI NT , THESE 

COnwtiTS Art NAPE p* the ipit r rest of getting more people involved 
unit THESE VERY IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING SUFJECTS, 

verrY^TRutY yours, 

fr^L 

FRAtH P, MIDDLETON 

FPnrEJ 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
National Highway Safety Advisory Committed 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 40511 


JUl 2 91975 


Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 
Chairman, Transportation Subcomnittee 
U, S, Senate Public Works Comnittee 
Washington, 0. C. 20510 

Dear Hr. Chairman; 

I am enclosing two additional torments which I respectively 
request be appended to my formal statement filed with the 
subcomnittee July 28, 1975. The comments represent the views 
of fellow Committee members. Dr, Susan Baker and Hr. Robert 
Shertz, on my formal statement on the activities of the 
National Highway Safety Advisory Committee, Although members 
Baker and Shertz were appointed to the Highway Safety Advisory 
Comnittee subsequent to the period that my testimony relates 
to, I believe their independent comnents deserve to be 
incorporated in the formal meeting record. 



Gilbert E, Carmichael 
Chairman, Executive Subcommittee 


Enclosures 


CC: Dr, Baker 
Mr, Shertz 
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AMERICAN 
TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 



W16 f St>««. N.W., Wuhmglnn, 0. C JOOJ6 



June 19, 1975 


SCORE ' 

Sjlcty CumniHtw on 
Erw #th & EnvirtinnH-nl 

Kvbrti H. SMt ClUienMi 


WHlum *. Jnhni, CoOftlinjHw 
(Mil 797-5 JM 

t C. Co«* CbnwilUnl 
1302) 797-5340 


Mr, Gilbert E« Carmichael 
President 

Carmichael Volkswagen 

P. Q, Box 5673 

Meridian, Mississippi 39301 

Dear GIL 


I enclose my comments on the basis of the draft statement, for 
presentation before the public Works Committee which you furnished us 
at the last Advisory Committee Meeting. 

You will, of course, note substantial differences between my 
draft and yours. I have furnished a copy of my draft to Frances Clark 
with the suggestion that my draft be prepared as an alternate presentation 
to tho Committee and that 1 have time to circulate it to all of the Advisory 
Committee members for their consideration and adoption. 

If, la light of my comments, you decide to modify your draft, 1 
should like to be informed as soon as convenient for you. 

Sincerely, 

m 

Robert H, Short* 


RHS/slm 

cc: Frances Clark 


A National Federation Having *n Affiliated Association in fsth Stale 
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Comments by Robert H. Shertz on Draft Statement to Congress 
on behalf of the National Safety Advisory Coomlttee by Gilbert C. Carmichael, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 

First, I wish to emphasize that «y comments are limited by 
the assertion by Gil Carmichael that his statement reflects the views of the 
Coomlttee as constituted before the last meeting. For that reason, I am not 
questioning his criticism of the Department of Transportation and his views 
as to the changing role of the National Highway Safety Advisory Committee 
except that my review of the files Indicates to me that the Department answered 
questions raised by the Coomlttee but the answers were not always what the 
Committee wanted. 

Second, I wish to commend the Committee orr Its reorganization. 
The structure of the Coomlttee, which gives recognition to the three basic 
elements of highway safety, l.e., the driver, the vehicle and the highway 
environment. Is the same as the structure which has been maintained by the 
trucking Industry safety committee for several years, and will permit effective 
interface. 

Third, I agree that the energy crisis has been an extremely 
significant factor In reducing fatalities on the highway. However, I do not 
think we should so concentrate our thinking on this subject that we Ignore 
other factors that have also contributed to this very beneficial result. The 
principal additional factor Is the Increasing use of safety belts and other 
restraints. The validity of this conclusion Is demonstrated by the fact that 
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the actual number of fatalities (as well as tf>e rate) was reduced from 55,60S 
In 1972 to 55,096 In 1973 after having Increased from 53,746 In 1971. ^ ^ The 
effect of the energy crisis was of short duration In 1973 while the use of 
safety belts substantially Increased during that year* In view of the Con¬ 
gressional action on this subject and the campaign of the Department of ? 

Transportation for mandatory safety belt laws, this factor should be stressed* 

In addition, other factors, particularly the growing efforts of both government 
and private agencies In furthering public awareness of accident prevention 
methods must be given credit for contributing to this improvement. 

Fourth, 3 emphatically disagree with the eoranents and 
conclusions relating to the support given by the Department of Transportation 
to the recent change In the celling on truck weights on the Interstate System. 

1 am convinced that the Department's reply to the Committee's recommendation 
released to the Committee on Hay 20, 1975 fs adequately supported by all 
available data and should be Included In foil text In any report made by any 
representative of the Comnlttee to a Congressional Committee. 

After having reviewed the transcript of the meeting, on which 
Hr, Carmichael's conclusions are apparently based, and after having reviewed 
other available published data, I am convinced that there is no valid basts for 
the conclusions contained in the proposed draft on this subject. 

Hy specific disagreements are as follows: 

1, Draft, Page 4..."At the same time, however, there were other 
developments occurring because of the energy shortage 
which may have planted the seeds of higher accident, 
fatality, and Injury levels soinewhere down the road. 


(1) Federal Highway Administration report "Fatal and Injury Accident Rates on 
Federal Aid and Other Highway Systems", 1973, 
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I refer to the recent leg is Tatton permitting heavier 
trucks on the one hand and on the other, the Federal 
pressures on Detroit to produce smaller and lighter 
automobiles* We fear that this could be a deadly 
combination - t here , 1 s a mol e ev 1 de nee tha t t he mixing 
on the highways of different kinds of vehicles causes 

wore accidents, and the greater the disparity between 

the size and weight of"vehicles, the greaterthe 

likelihood of death and Injury ..*.." 

I vigorously disagree with the Implications of these statements 
as related to the particular legislation to which Hr. Carmichael refers. 1 
contend there Is no credible evidence that "the mixing on the highways of different 
kinds of vehicles causes more accidents*" Furthermore, I know of no credible 
evidence to support the statement that "the greater the disparity between the 
size and weight of vehicles, the greater the likelihood of death and Injury" as 
this relates to the recently authorized Increased weight of commercial vehicles 
on the Interstate system. 

The laws of physics are such, of course, that any collision of 
vehicles will produce damage and possible Injuries. It Is also true, as a matter 
of physical fact, that If a small vehicle is In collision with a larger one. the 
occupants of the lighter vehicle are more likely to be Injured than those of the 
heavier* However, as our country has grown and has become Increasingly dependent 
upon the economical transport of goods by highway carriers, the available 

facts are that accidents and fatalities, related to vehicle miles traveled, have 
Improved, rather than worsened. The Urge motor carriers of the country-those w hc 
transport the goods of others for nearly 40 years have been requlred to report 
their accidents to the Federal Government* The most recently published data 
relating these accidents and their consequences to miles of motor carrier 
operation arc the 1971-1972 data of the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. The 
accident and fatality rates for those years for these carriers, who now operate 
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approximately 16 billion vehicle miles each year, were markedly lower In 1971 
and In 1972 than In any of the previous 10 years, a period when Intercity truck 
miles of those carriers Increased from 9 billion to 16 billion per $ear. 

I certainly am not complacent about actual Increases In 
accidents and fatalities and am dedicated In ny work with the trucking Industry 
and the National Safety Council to attempt to reduce the numbers. However, I 
think that we must recognize that greater exposure caused by more operating 
miles must be taken Into consideration In assessing highway safety progress and 
that rate Is certainly the most valid measure. 

If there Is ample evidence to support Mr. Carmichael's conclu¬ 
sion as to the mixing effect. It must be In the transcript or In other data. 

As to the transcript of the meeting of February 18, 1975, the 
following must be noted: 

(a) The testimony of Marie Eldrldgc. This was a new calculation 
of fatalities per 100 Injuries which was related to weight brackets. It did not 
show the nunber of actual fatalities In each weight bracket and was computed from 
a selection of only 13,177 accidents. Ms. Eldrldge, herself admitted that these 
conclusions were tentative and as to^them, Mr. Charles Scheffey testified at 
p. 1-210: 


"I would simply point out at this time, that the 
statistics presented was a fatality out of a total 
hundred Injuries, producing accidents. 

It has nothing to do with the Incidents of 
accidents , or the rubbers of fatalities per hundred 
million vehicle miles. 

I think when I have other statistics to present, 
we will show that this Is not the entire picture, 
and that one has to be careful In how you use these 
statistics In reaching conclusions with relative 
Importance of this problem.• 
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Also, Susan Baker stated at p, 1-260: 

"That 1 cannot tell you whether It Is exponential 
or (not), I was not Impressed with Marie Eldrldge s 
figures," 

The other statistics to which Hr. Scheffey referred In his 
statement quoted above were (p, 1-217): 

“I will have to go directly to the second pairing of 
the medium weight vehicles from 24,000 to 41,000, and 
those 41,000 to 72,000; essentially, what they show js 
that fatality rates measured on a basis of fatalities 

per hundred thousand vehicle miles, are almost Identical . 

Susan Baker testified as a result of a limited study of 150 

crashes In 1973 made In Maryland: 

"There Is no question in my mind, but what you are 
going to Increase, the lethality of these crashes. If 
the weight of the transportation, the trucks, Is 
Increased, {page 1-260) 

Yet, when we consider studies on a national basis, and 
Including all accidents and fatalities we do not find evidence to support 
the conclusion in the draft. 

It ts obvious that the maximum mixing effect of all sizes 

of traffic ts on the Interstate System and, as Hr. Scheffey testifies {p, 1-214): 

"He already have operating on our highway systems, 
vehicles well in excess, both with respect to axle 
loadings, tandem axle loadings, and gross weights, 
those provided In the new federal legislation," 

Statistics contained In the federal Highway Administration 

Report on Fatal and Injury Accident Rates on federal-aid and Other Highway 

Systems/1973, show the following Fatality Rate Trends by Highway System, U,S,, 

1967-1973, per 100 million vehicle miles: 
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The most varied mix - Interstate urban: 

1.87 - 1973 (down from 2.Z1 In 1968} 

Next in variable mix - Interstate rural: 

2.75 - 1973 (down from 3.77 In 1968) 

All other urban: 

3,04 - 1973 (down from 3.74 In 1968) 

All other rural: 

6.45 - 1973 (down from 7,50 in 1968) 

2, Draft, Page 5,..."Highway safety programs must obviously be 
formulated and carried out In the overall context of 
the "three E's - energy, the environment, and the 
economy. And. of course, that Is the coordinating 
rational 1 zing role that a national transportation 
policy ought to perform, ye on the CoiTmlttee do not 
believe the country has such a policy at this time. 

I cannot find any factual basis for the underlined conclusion 

and the recent record shows no discussion of this subject. 

On the contrary, the country does have a National Transportation 

Policy and it is contained In that part of the Interstate Commerce Act which was 

t 

enacted In 1940. It stater: 

"It Is hereby declared to be the National Transportation 
Policy of the Congress to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation subject to the 
provisions of (the Interstate Commerce Act), so administered 
os to recognize and preserve the Inherent advantages of each; 
to promote safe, adequate, economical and efficient service 
and foster sound economic conditions In transportation and 
among the several carriers; ... all to the end of developing, 
coordinating and preserving a national transportation system 
by water, highway and rail, as well as other means, adequate 
to meet the needs of the cotrtnerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the National Defense." 

The significant phrase for this discussion contains the policy 

"to promote safe, adequate economical and efficient service and foster sound 

economic conditions In transportation." I think that It is broad enough to 

encompass "the three E's" and, more Important, It provides a sound basis for the 

Department's position in supporting the weight law. 
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3, Draft, Page 5—"There was substantial information through 
prior studies, actual driver experience, and plain 
conron sense - that large trucks present potential 
hazards on the highways, particularly to other motorists. 

Both the safety performance of trucks themselves, and the 
effects of trucks in causing other vehicle accidents 
through aero-dynamic blast effects, spray, visibility 
problems, etc*, had DOT on notice for the past several 
years that a potential safety hazard had already existed 
on the nation's highways* For that reason, DOT - and 
the Congress - always resisted the pressures for larger 
heavier trucks." 

"The safety performance of trucks themselves* has already 
been discussed and I repeat that a substantial reduction In the rate of truck 
accident frequency and fatalities from 1960 to 1972 has been doctanented by the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. 

The coanent about vehicle accidents through aero-dynamic 
blast effects* spray and visibility problems requires discussion. 

During the testimony of Francis DeLorenzo, Mr, Bosco and 
Mr. Carmichael attempted diligently to elicit testimony as to passing effects 
of trucks on cars but no evidence was available* 

The only light that Mr, Scheffey could throw on the problem 
was a deviation of a station wagon under the worst possible simulated conditions. 
There Is no real study to determine actual passing effects of trucks and cars. 

Further, there Is no evidence whatsoever of accidents, much 
less fatalities, caused by aero-dynamic blast effects, spray or visibility 
problems and certainly no evidence that the 9 per cent Increase In weight has 
any relation to the problem, in the Suumary of Accident Investigations, 1971 
and 1972, prepared by the Bureau of Kotor Carrier Safety, except for fog chain 
reaction accidents, there is no accident in the Sunmary alleged to be caused 
by these factors. 
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In addition* Lester Lamm, Executive Director of the Federal 

Highway Adninistratlon, made the following statement In Ms testimony before 

the Senate Connlttee on Public Works: 

"Splash and spray, and other aero*dynamic effects of large 
commercial vehicles* have been mentioned as annoyances* and 
perhaps safety problems* to some private motorists. Such 
effects are highly sensitive to speed variations, and to 
the shape and configurations of the vehicles Involved, They 
are almost totally Insensitive to the weights of the vehicles, 
either as an absolute or a relative matter." 

Yet, Hr, Carmichael argues that these factors put DOT on 

notice that a potential safety hazard existed on the nation's highways. Nobody 

will deny that the Department of Transportation Is constantly on notice as to the 

potential safety hazard that exists on our highways. The National Highway 

Traffic Safety Administration has been diligent In conducting many studies and 

substantial rule making as to vehicle component performance to remedy this 

situation. The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety In the Federal Highway Administration 

Is doing the same thing for driver performance. The National Safety Council Is 

promoting defensive driving courses and with many other organizations Is attempting 

to control the alcohol and drug problem. The trucking Industry's committee of top 

executives has been engaged In many"efforts to control this potential hazard* but 

there Is no evidence of any substance that the potential highway hazard Is 

Increased by the weight bill. 

Hr, Carmichael then states that, because of this potential, DDT 
"always resisted the pressure for larger and heavier trucks. Until last year." 

In the first place there was no pressure for larger trucks. Size was not Involved 
In the federal law. Secondly, DOT, and the predecessor of the Federal Highway 
Administration, the Bureau of Public Roads, have consistently supported the same 
axle weight limitations and higher gross weights as those enacted by the Congress 
In 1974, 
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Support No. I - >964, Bureau of Public Roads (then in the 

Department of Coemerce) filed with the Congress a report entitled "KexfM 

Desirable DinersIons and Weights of Vehicles Operated on the Federal-Aid 

Systems" (House Document No. 353, 80th Congress, 2nd Session.) 

Support No. 2 * 1969, Testimony of Frank Turner, Federal 

Highway Administrator, before the Subcommittee on Roads of the House Public 

Works Ceumlttce in the 91st Congress. 

The then Federal Highway Administrator testified: 

*We have no difficulty with the proposals In the Mil, 

(H.R. 11870) which would allow vehicles on the Interstate 
system with single axle loads up to 20,000 pounds including 
tolerance, tandem axle loads up to 34,000 pounds, including 
tolerances, and an overall gross weight computed in 
accordance with the formula presently In the bill. These 
load limits were contemplated in the 1964 report to Congress 
and the Interstate system Is being designed to carry vehicles 
of these weights... 

As to the safety of these heavier vehicles, he said: 

"Safety is the first concern of the Department of Transportation. 
Hr. Chairman, I will repeat that* as the Secretary has stated 
over and over again, safety Is the first concern of this Depart¬ 
ment which he heads. We carefully reviewed the available 
material in an effort to determine whether these larger vehicles 
If authorized, would Increase the number or frequency of vehicle 
accidents on the road. Our analysis covered the records, work 
and information available within the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, the National Highway Safety Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Roads; The experience of several trucking companies 
which now operate large vehicles under special permit or other 
arrangements; accident records of a major toll road which 
presently allows such trucks to operate; statistics compiled 
by the National Safety Council; and prior evidence as collected 
in the earlier report to Congress on this subject by the 
Secretary of Conferee in 1964, printed In House Document #354, 

88th Congress. 

Nobody, of course, can say with finality whether the increased 
sizes and weights contemplated by these measures would result in 
an Increase in the accident Involvement by these or other vehicles. 


S»-4I1 0- 1 % * 0U1 * 41 
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However, we do know that larger vehicles are not now involved 
!n an inordinately large proportion of accidents. A comparison 
of the available operating experience records of trucks of 
various sizes on routes where the largest vehicles are now 
permitted to operate indicate that the accident rate of the 
largest trucks Is actually lower than that of smaller ones, 

Various reasons may be advanced for this. For example, 
these larger and hence more costly vehicles are usually 
operated by companies In a better financial position to maintain 
them and are driven by the most experienced drivers* 

Whatever the cause, there does not appear to be any statistical 
basis for assuming that vehicles of the site being proposed by 
these bills would be any more likely to be directly involved In 
accidents than the large vehicles presently on the roads which 
they tttuld replace over a period of ten years* However, 
evidence is scarce on whether the presence of the larger vehicles 
might indirectly cause more accidents,,. But the available 
information respecting actual operating experience with these 
larger vehicles does not appear to us to support a contention 
that there is more likelihood of an automobile having an accident 
with a larger truck than with a smaller one, Whether the 
proposed incremental Increase in truck site would significantly 
aggravate adverse drivers reactions beyond that already Induced 
by the present truck sizes is, of course, not subject to precise 
measurement. Highways of present Interstate design standards 
make adequate safe provision for passing or overtaking such 
vehicles* While I fully appreciate the effect that present 
large trucks have upon the mental and emotional attitude of the 
general motoring public, it would be pure speculation on anybody's 
part to state that this apprehension would be significantly 
different because of the increment of change In size and weights 
should this legislation be enacted," 

4. Draft, Page 5*,,"So the Department revised Us long-held position 
and supported heavier trucks (In fact, even heavier than 
those Congress eventually authorized) 

It is submitted that the Department did not revise its position 
but merely reiterated its long-held position that heavier truck weights should be 
authorized. !t is true that the Department's support was for heavier gross 
weights than eventually authorized and that the change be mandatory and not merely 
permissive as contained In the present law. 
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5. Draft, Page 6,.,-Unfortunately, the following elements were missing 

from the equation end the policy process of balancing competing 
considerations: 

- several truck safety studies which were either incomplete 
or not under way at the time 

- the economic (and safety) impact of greatly Increased 
highwaydamage and deterioration resulting from the 
heavier loads 

* the economic (and safety) effects of the heavier 
loads on the thousands of already inadequate small 
bridges, especially In rural areas 

* the economic impact on the nation's railroads as 
even more heavy freight would now be drained away 
from the rails and onto the highways," 

Hr, Carmichael does not specify the nature of the missing safety 

studies, However, from the transcript it appears that he Is probably referring 

to the study in progress which classifies accidents by gross weights. In order 

to assess the Importance of such a study to the Department’s policy decision* It 

Is necessary to determine whether there is persuasive evidence that such a study 

will produce facts to change that decision, I have already quoted Mr, Scheffey’s 

i 

conclusion from an earlier study which demonstrated about the same fatality rate 

from trucks in 24*000 - 41,000 group and trucks In the 41,000 - 72,000 group. 

In addition, there Is the following testimony by Lester P, Lanvn, 

Executive Director of the Federal Highway Administration before the Senate Committee 

on Public Works on March 26, 1074: 

"The traffic mix situation between cars and trucks 
should be alleviated by our proposal. Fewer truck trips 
would be required to carry the same amount of cargo, while 
car trips would remain controlled by existing factors such 
as availability of fuel. We have no evidence that the 
growing percentage of smaller and more agile cars In the 
vehicle population will have any greater difficulty 
- avoiding conflict with trucks than would very large cars. 

Likewise* It appears in almost all cases to make no 
difference whatsoever whether a car collides with a 70,000 
pound or 90,000 pound truck. A car of any size invariably 
Is at a disadvantage in a conflict with a tractor-trailer 
rig of any size, since at all highway speeds the 'O' forces 
at work result In a potential fatality situation. 
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It should also be recognised that trucks and buses in inter¬ 
state ctfrmerce have been subject to Federal safety regulation for 40 years. 

That regulation covers not only the safety aspects of the vehicle, but also 
regulates both the qualifications and the maximum hours of service of drivers. 

These regulations have constantly been kept up to date. The driver qualifications 
were canpletely revised in 1970 setting a much higher standard for driver competence 
and training than had existed previously. These Federal regulations have* in many 
respects, been adopted In whole or in part by state regulatory consulssions to be 
applicable to Intrastate movements of those vehicles* As a matter of simple 
business survival, motor carrier companies must maintain a very high degree of 
safety performance In their operations. 

There are other compelling considerations* tn addition to money 
costs, to produce this result* Motor carriers who transport for others must do 
so under the authority of certificates Issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission* 
Hhen the Department of Transportation Act was enacted, Section 4(e) was included 
to require the Secretary of Transportation to report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the safety performance of every applicant who went to the Cernmission 
for extension of Its operating rights, or for authority to acquire another carrier. 
The DOT may go before the ICC to ask it to withhold grants of temporary authority 
to carriers whose safety compliance is unsatisfactory. The Federal Highway 
Administrator himself may enter a “cease and desist" order to any fim operating 
trucks under this jurisdiction when a safety compliance is unsatisfactory. There¬ 
fore ft Is my considered Judgement that there is no basis upon which to go before 
a congressional coumittee to contend that the 1974 legislation was unwise from a 
safety standpoint* 
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The allegation that the economic and (safety) Impact of 

greatly increased highway damage and deterioration resulting from heavier 

loads was missing from the equation is just not in accordance with fact. 

There was ample evidence from studies by responsible and 

competent highway engineers and by the American Association of State Highway 

and Transportation officials that the Interstate System was built for axle 

loads equivalent to those authorized and for greater gross weights and that 

the economic Impact is favorable. In his testimony in 1969, Frank Turner, 

the Federal Highway Administrator stated: 

11 From these considerations it seems apparent that the 
proposed Increase In axle weight limits would have 
relatively little significance In its effect on relative 
structural life of the highway,* 

The same is true of the economic and (safety) effects of 
heavier loads on bridges. As to this, Hr, Turner stated: 

' “Our greatest concern for the effect of Increased truck 
weights results from the fact that there are many bridges 
in the nation on which no accurate data are presently 
available as to the bridge structural capacity rating. 
Bridges rated as H20 and HS2Q designed loading are capable 
of carrying the proposed axle loads without overstress. 
These are the type structures being constructed on the 
Interstate system and on other Federal and State systems 
carrying the large traffic volumes. Bridges rated as 
HI5 and MSI5 design load capacities can carry these loads 
within allowable overstress and all recently constructed 
bridges on Federal-aId primary and secondary projects 
are being designed to at least this HIS loading standard 
,,,.While many bridges off the Interstate system are 
incapable of accommodating indefinite repetitions of the 
axle or gross loads now proposed, neither are they capable 
of accommodating vehicles at the current legal limits 
without shortened lives. Wholesale replacement of many 
thousands of old and inadequate structures is a necessity 
whether or not the load limits are Increased,* 
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It Is Important to consider In this connection, that the law 
passed by Congress Is permissive only and applies to the Interstate System only. 

If a state decides to Increase Its weights to the new federal limits. It can 
restrict, as It does now, the application to bridges and roads Incapable of 
handling the weight. 

As to the economic Impact on the nation's railroads, the 
significant facts are that Congress, In Its 1940 National Transportation Policy 
clearly Intended the Interstate Coninerce Act to be administered so as to assure 
the maximum economic benefit to the nation In a way to achieve the most efficient 
form of transportation by whatever mode was Involved. 

The simple fact Is, It seems to me. It Is necessary for us to 
think In terms of the total needs of the nation's economy. 

Just as the railroads are superbly equipped to handle particular 
types and volumes of the nation's goods over long distances, It Is equally clear 
they are not able to meet the needs of the econony In other respects. Furthermore, 
the shippers of goods know when they must have the flexibility and the speed 
associated with highway transportation of goods which need expeditious handling, 
Just as they are able to evaluate when railroad service Is the method best 
suited to meet their needs. 

The fact Is that highway transport Is Indispensable In moving 
so much of the goods we use In our dally lives and that are needed In the conduct 
of business. Therefore, It makes sense for our highway system to be utilized 
as productively as possible and to assure that the consumer Is afforded the most 
efficient form of transportation service at reasonable cost. 
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For «a^y years, this nation has Invested enormous suns of 
money In Its highway systems. The Federal Involvement In assisting In the 
design, construction and financing of highways now is 60 years old. The 
construction of the Interstate system author!red by the 1956 act, represents 
a magnificent undertaking by government to provide the means for the most 
efficient transportation of people and goods the world has seen. Furthermore* 
a wise provision of the 1956 legislation requires the cost to be born by special 
taxes on those who utilize the highways, it Is also Important to note that 
In 1956, when the Interstate system was funded and the federal financial 
participation was set at 90 percent. Congress directed that the system be 
designed for types and volumes of traffic forecast for the year 1975,,,* 
Subsequently, the design year was set to be 20 years in the future. Thus, 
we have a tremendous undertaking to meet the needs of the country, representing 
an Investment which is not now being fully utilized. 

Hr, Carmichael seems to Indicate that there Is a significant 
amount of freight In the 73,280 - BO,000 pound bracket which would shift from 
rail to truck because of this law, There Is no evidence whatsoever of this fact. 

I strongly endorse specific torments on: 

1. 55 mile per hour speed limit 

3, Uniform data collection system 

4, Highway safety standards 

fi* Adjudication and alternate sentencing 

I think that a special commendation should be accorded to Justice 
KcQuade for his innovative efforts in the Adjudication and Alternate Sentencing 
field, 

I have reservations about eocuiMmt 5 relating to Governor's 
Highway Safety Representatives since It involves the sensitive area of federalizing 
state functions. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

iitVtSHW OF HJUFNSiC FAltiOUHiY DepartHttuf of Pnhtic Hath ft Administration 

til ft*nn Strrrl. lUfu*tutt> Ufa212QI 


Memo CO Mr. Gilbert E. Carmichael 

Copies Co members of tbe Nat ions L Highway Safety Advisory Ctnnnlrtee 
Date- July 21, 1975 


I would like to comment on several points raised by Hr. Sherd's 
June 23 memo to you. 

1- (re page 2, top) The best available data on belt usage indicate 
that there was little or no Increase in belt usage from 1972 
to 1973. Furthermore, there is no evidence that "public awareness 
of accident prevention methods" (end of same paragraph) has 
reduced fatalities. Therefore I believe the Coaaalttee should 
not cite these factors as possible explanations for decreased 
fatalities following the energy crisis. 

2, With regard to statistics on fatal and injury accident rates by 
type of highway (bottom of page 5, top of 6): it is not valid 
to draw conclusions from these statistics as to the effect of 
vehicle mix, since so many ocher factors known to be related to 
crash rates also vary with type of road. Scott and associates 
looked at the problem of vehicle-mix on specific turnpikes and 
found that trucks were over*involved as the striking vehicle in 
rear end editions when other factors, Including mileage, wore 
carefully controlled fort 

3, I agree with Hr. Shorts on several points; 

a. The sentence on page 5 of the Carmichael draft, page 6 of 
the Shertz letter, that reads '“We on the Committee do not 
believe the country has such a policy at this time" should 
be deleted, In my opinion, 

b. The sentence on page 5 of the Carmichael draft, page 7 of the 
Sherex letter, reading "For that reason, DOT * and the Congress - 
always resisted the pressures for larger heavier trucks" should 
be deleted or corrected unless there is evidence that they 

did resist pressures, and for that reason. 

c* Page 5 of draft, 10 of $hertz letter; the phrase "revised 
ita long-held position" should be deleted if it can't be 
substantiated. 
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Mr* Gilbert E* Carmichael 
July 21, 1975 


A, I see no reason that the conclusions and reconmendationa of 
Che Cormittee with regard to truck weight regulations should 
be substantially altered* Not only are collisions Involving 
heavy trucks wore likely to be fatal than other collisions * but 
Marie Eldridge's data showed that the ratio of deaths to injuries 
Increased with truck weight. This la a very important statistic * 
even though, as Mr* Sfceffey Indicated, It Is not related to crash . 
frequency. Assuming that aur primary goal is the reduction of 
injuries and deaths, these are the data most pertinent to the 
question - not, as Mr, Short* suggests, races per 100 million 
mile, (incidental|y, what 1 aaid at the February 18 meeting, was 
“I was most impressed by Marl* Eldridge's figures, M not H I was 
not impressed,,.) the Eldrldge data, although tentative at the 
time, have since been published, A report on the study 1 described 
at that meeting la now available, and a copy la enclosed. 


The results of another Maryland study, not reported at the 
February IS meeting, have Just been released by the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety (Status Report, July, 1975), One 
finding is that tractor trailers registered in Maryland are 
about five times us likely as automobiles to be involved in 
fatal crashes in Maryland, Although this La probably due in 
large part to differences in mileage, there are important policy 
implications: whatever the explanation for the increased 
involvement, a vehicle which Is at extra high risk of being 
involved in a fatal crash has extra great need of being modified 
to reduce the severe consequences of these crashes. Although 
the study does not provide data on separate weight classes of 
heavy trucks, three points should be remembered: 

a. The Eldrldge data indicate that severity of injury increases 
with truck weight, especially above 60,000 pounds. 

b- Wherever the effect of weight differences hive been adequately 
anolysed they have Indicated that as a vehicle's weight 
Increases, so does its adverse effect on the occupants of 
vehicles it strikes. Even though most studies have not included 
data specific to the weight ranges in question, there is no 
reason to think the law of physics will be repealed In the case 
of large trucks, 

c. Despite arguments that toIllsions with 70,000 pound trucks 
involve forces of such magnitude that Increasing the truck 
weight could not make matters any worse, it is worth noting 
(Maryland data) chat even in fatal collisions between cars 
and tractor trailers 4AX of the car occupants survived * so 
there is room for the fatality rate to be even worse as the 
forces increase (which they do, proportionally with weight). 


I greatly appreciate the effort that goes Into trying to pull together 
the results of a committee's deliberations, and am grateful for your willingness 
to take on the task. 


Susan P, Baker, M.P.tl 
Associate Professor 
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FATAL TRACTOR TRAILER CRASHES: 
CONSIDERATIONS IN SETTING RELEVAtT STANDARDS* 


Susan ?. Baker 

the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
Jackson Wong 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
William C, Masemore 

Office of the Chief Hodleal Examiner of Maryland 


ABSTRACT 


A series of ISO fatal crashes involving tractor-trailers was examined retro¬ 
spectively, There were 19 single vehicle and Ol multt-vehicle crashes. 

Tractor-trailers were more likely to be the following vehicle in rear-end 
collisions, except for those that occurred on an upgrade, Vehicle failures 
were noted for 15 tractor-trailers, compared with two of the vehicles they 
collided with. There were no deaths to tractor-trailer occupanta following 
collision with a car unless in addition to striking the car there was another 
major impact* Underrida occurred in 9ft of the collision* with cars. Of 41 
fatally injured occupants of tractor-trailer*, at least B were ejected and 3 
trapped in the tractors (other than by fires) for prolonged periods. Post-crash 
fires occurred In 87, of the crashes. 

The paper discusses the need for adequate braking, improved ability to 
maintain speed, and weight limits that do not negate loss reduction benefits 
achieved under other regulations. Other reconmendatIon* include improved pro¬ 
tection against side- and rear-underride by car* and better crash protection 
for occupant* of truck tractors. To discourage present tendencies to sacrifice 
the safety of truck occupants in the interest of greater payloads, limits for 
length and weight should be exclusive of the tractor. 


*Thla investigation was supported by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
and the Maryland Medical-Legal Foundation 


- 1 - 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fatal crashes in Maryland that involved tractor-trailer# were studied retro¬ 
spectively. Of particular interest were characteristics of the tractor-trailers 
related to the frequency and severity of crashes. Crashes involving tractex¬ 
tra tiers are of special interest because they are more likely to have serious 
consequences then most other motor vehicle crashes. In Maryland, for example, 
tractor-trailers comprise more than twice as large a percentage of the vehicles 
in fatal crashes as compared to non-fatal crashes. 

gTUDY GROUP AND RESULTS 

Using medical examiner and police reports r 150 fatal crashes involving 
tract or-trailers were identified for the lour-year period 1970-1973. Nine¬ 
teen of the crashes involved only a tractor-trailer; 131 involved a tractor- 
trailer (moving or non-moving) and at least one other motor vehicle. Collisions 
fatal only to pedestrians or bicyclists were not included In the 150 crashes 
reported here. 

For each multi-vehicle collision (including those that involved three or 
more vehicles) two vehicles were studied: the tractor-trailer and the first 
vehicle it contacted. Table 1 shows the types of vehicles that collided with 
tractor-trailers. 

There were 174 deaths In the 201 vehicles studied. (The total number of 
persons killed in these crashes is slightly higher, since 6 deaths occurred 
in 37 vehicles excluded from the study.) For the 131 multi-vehicle coilislone, 

14% of the study deaths (21 out of 154) occurred In tractor-trailers and 86% 

In vehicles other than tractor-trailers. For all 150 collisions, including the 
singLa-vehicle crashes, only 24% of the study deaths were to occupants of tractor- 
trailers. 

The following description of l) pre-crash, 2) crash, and 3) post-crash 
vehicle factors will discuss characteristics of tractor-trailers that (singly 
or In combination) may increase either 1) the likelihood of crashes, 2) the 
occurrence or severity of injury to occupants of either the treetor-trailera or 
the vehicles with which they collide, or 1) the severity of the consequences (1). 

Pre-Crash Factors 

One factor probably influencing the likelihood that tractor-trailers will 
be Involved In crashes is their ability to maintain speed on a grade, relative 
to other vehicles, when heavily loaded. Of 39 rear-end collisions between tractor- 
trailers and other vehicles, at least 17 occurred on a grade, (The direction of 
grade was not always known,) The tractor-trailer was the lead vehicle in seven 
of the eight collisions known to have occurred on an upgrade (Table 2)* 

Another factor la a vehicle's ability (relative to other vehicles in the 
traffic system) to slow or stop. This Is affected by the relationship between 
a truck's speed and braking ability. The majority of present tractor-trailers 
have poorer braking ability than cars. Table 2 shows that, of the 31 reac-end 
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Tabla 1 

Type of Vehicle that Collided with Occupied Tractor-Trailer by 
Number of Collisions in which Driver of Tractor-Trailer Killed 


Type of Vehicle* 

#Colllalons 

#Tractor-Traiier 
Drivers Killed 

Tractor trailer** 

7 

4 

Heavy single unit motor 
vehicle (e.g., dump truck, 
bus) 

8 

4 

Van, pickup, or light or 
unclassified truck 

11 

0 

Car or station wagon 

97 

6 

Hotorcycle 

3 

0 

Total 

126 

14 


*Toble excludes 5 collisions with unoccupied tractor-trailers; the colliding 
vehicles were 1 motorcycle and 4 cars. 

**When one tractor-trailer collided with another, survival status Is Indicated 
only for the driver of the first tractor-trailer Hated on the police report. 


collisions not known to have occurred on an up-grade, the tractor-trailer was 
the rear (striking) vehicle in 23 (74%). Table 3, which categorizes all the 
collisions In the study, shows that 82 (63%) of the multi-vehicle collisions In¬ 
volved configurations In which the tractor-trailer's braking ability may be 
especially likely to play a role. 

A special category o* problem Involves a "bobtail" tractor, l.e., one trav¬ 
eling with no trailer attached. The bobtail, with no load, still has a braking 
system and other design aspects intended for a tractor pulling a loaded trailer. 
Absence of a trailer reduces the load on the rear tires and may adversely affect 
the bobtail's braking performance. Although not included in the defined study 
group, bobtail crashes were Identified for the last year of the study (1973), in 
which there were 3 fatal crashes Involving bobtails In addition to 26 Involving 
tractors with trailers. One bobtail went through a red light, killing two persons 
In a car; another skidded out of control In the rain, killing three persons In an 
oncoming car; the third locked its wheels while braking to avoid a left-turning 
car and went down an embankment, killing the driver. 


- 3 - 
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Table l 

Direction of G«de l» Rear-end Collisions 





Direction of Grade 


Crash Configuration* 

Up 

Down 

Mot on 
Grade 

Unknown 

Total 

Other vehicle struck 
back of tractor-trailer 

7 

1 

4 

3 

15 

Tractor-trailer struck 
back of other vehicle 

l 

a 

11 

10 

24 

Total 

a 

3 

15** 

n*** 

39 


*Table excludes 3 rear-end col Us Iona between tree tor-era Hers 
**Includes 2 collisions at hi lierest 

***Ineludes 6 col 11 b ions that occurred on a grade, direction unknown, and 7 for 
which It was not known whether on grade. 


Jackknifing, a situation in which the tractor and trailer do not maintain 
their alignment, was noted on eleven reports. In four cases the jackknifing 
occurred prior to any impact and thui was an element In crash initiation; three 
of these four jackknifing* followed braking on vet pavement. 

Information on presence, weight, securement, or type of cargo was rarely 
Included on the police reports. Such cargo characteristics may he important In 
crash initiation and consequences, and deserve detailed Investigation, In at 
least two crashes in this study, cargo was apparently related to crash initiation. 

In one instance a tractor-trailer dropped a 5-gallon drum; the resulting crash 
involved a car and another tractor-trailer. In the second, a car hit a load of 
logs that extended beyond the rear of a left-turning trailer. In addition, two 
of the three trucks identified as tankers (carrying gasoline and hot asphalt, 
respectively) turned over while trying to negotiate a curve or s turn. We do not 
know whether these tankers were fully loaded- If not, dynamic surge of the liquid 
cargo (2) could have been involved. Ten of the 19 single vehicle crashes occurred 
at curves. 

Precipitating factors included nine blowouts and four brake failures in tractor- 
trailers, At the time of the crash, three of these tractor-trailers were atopped 
because of the failures. Unspecified failures had disabled two other tractor-trailers 
one was stopped in the roadway, the other had pulled off the road prior to the crash. 
Compared to these 15 failure* in treetor-treilera, there were only two failures noted 
among other vehicles. Eleven collisions involved treetor-trailers parked on the 
shoulder; reports for two noted that the drivers were sleeping. Five of the parked 
tractor-trailers were unattended. 


- 4 - 
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ruble 3 

Frequency of Various Types of Crashes 


Crash Configuration 

£Crashes 

♦Vehicles traveling in opposite direction 

23 

★Tractor-trailer overtaking other vehicle 

24 

♦Tractor-trailer overtaking tractor-trailer 

3 

Other vehicle overtaking tractor-trailer 

15 

Treetor-trailer turning left or emerging from 

4 

shoulder or side road 


♦Other vehicle turning left or emerging from 

27 

shoulder or aide road 


Treetor-trailer going through red light 

6 

★Other vehicle going through red light 

5 

Tractor-trailer perked or blocking road 

16 

Other multi-vehicle crashes 

6 

Multi-vehicle crashes, total 

Ol 

Single-vehicle tractor-trailer crashes 

19 


♦Type* of crashes most likely to be reduced by improved braking ability 
of tractor-trailers. 


Other vehicle-reletfid factor*, including speed, aerodynamics, maneuverability, 
and visibility, are probably important in the pre-craah period bat could not 
be examined in the present study, 

Crash-Phase Vehicle Factors 

A major factor in determining whether people in other vehicles are injured 
or killed in any collision with a tractor-trailer ia the relative mas* of the 
two vehicle* (the loaded weight of a treetor-trailer may be thirty or forty times 
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that of a car). In multi-vehicle collisions the tractor-trailer driver was 
rarely killed unless the other vehicle was also a tractor-trailer or heavy truck 
(Table 1). Fatal colllslona Involving a car and a tractor-trailer resulted In 
occupant death rates almost ten tines as high In the car as In the tractor- 
trailer - 56X compared to 61 (Table 4). Furthermore, there were no cases in 
which a tractor-trailer occupant died following collision with a car, unless In 
addition to striking the car the tractor-trailer either overturned, went down 
an embankment, or struck an abutment, embankment, or bus. 

Underride was mentioned In nine of the 101 collisions with cars or station 
wagons. Rear underride occurred In five cases; three of the five cars were 
Volkswagen sedans (Fig. 1). One of the four cars that underrode the side of a 
tractor-trailer was a VW sedan; the others were standard-sired sedans or station 
wagons. Of the 92 cars In collisions that did not_ Involve underride, only six 
were Volkswagens, a proportion that differs significantly from their proportion 
In underride collisions (X?« 9.3, p<0.01). Although the number of cases is small, 
the data suggest that 1) even though many tractor-trailers have rear-end "pro¬ 
tectors" or "bumpers," these may be especially Inadequate In collisions Involving 
small cars and 2) side underride protection Is needed for cars of all sizes. 

At least 8 of the 41 deaths among occupants of tractor-trailers Involved 
ejection. There was little reliable Information on seat belt usage or availability. 

The importance of cargo In the crash phase was illustrated by a tanker 
carrying gasoline that exploded and burned, after the tanker went through a guard¬ 
rail and down an embankment. Among the crash-phase factors that could not be 
Investigated was cargo securcment, which Is sometimes a factor In injury to 
occupants of tractor-trailers, as is cargo weight In relation to the strength of 
the tractor and its capacity to manage the forces likely to be involved In a crash. 

Post-Crash Vehicle Factors 

Probably because of the magnitude of the forces In crashes Involving heavy 
trucks, the frequency of post-crash fires (8X of crashes studied) was greater than 
for crashes in which tractor-trailers are not Involved. (We estimate that roughly 
2X of the motor vehicle occupant deaths in Maryland are related to crash fires.) 
Twelve crashes resulted in fires. Five of these were rear-end collisions In which 
another vehicle caught fire: In four, tractor-trailers struck the rear of vehicles 
with rear-located gas tanks; in the fifth, a sedan with a forward-located gas 
tank struck the rear of a tractor-trailer. 

Extrication appeared to pose a special problem in the case of tractor-trailer 
occupants. At least eight of the 41 tractor occupants who died were trapped 
(other than by fire) for periods as long as 3^ hours. Such extrication delays 
often involved jansned doors, collapse and distortion of the cab, shifted loads, 
and/or tractor turnover. 

SETTING STANDARDS: RECOMCNDATIONS 

The findings described above point to a variety of factors related to the 
frequency and severity of crashes. Because the research was not conducted at 
the time the crashes occurred, many Items of information were not consistently 
recorded; therefore the data provide only minimal estimates of the size of many 
problems. (Prospective studies could be of value in estimating the sugnltude of 
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Tabic 4 

Survival of Occupants In 101 Collisions between 
Tractor-Trailers and Cars or Station Vagons 


Type of Vehicle 

#Dled 

^Survived 

Total 

TDled 

Cars or Station Wagons 

113 

69 

202 

(56) 

Tractor-Trailers 

7 

109 

116 

(6) 

Total 

120 

198 

318 

(38) 
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Che effects suggested by the limited date available for this aerie* of crashes.) 
Neverthelea 9 * some vehicle factors of obvious importance In the present group 
of fatalities point to principles that should he considered in setting vehicle 
standards* 

1. Standards are needed to ensure that trucks carrying heavy loads have adequate 
power to maintain speed In cranon situations* Five years ago, a standard was 
proposed that would have specified a minimum ratio of horsepower to gross 
vehicle weight rating. The standard vat never put into effect, although the 
proposal stated that "a significant percentage of highway accidents are the 
result of speed differentials of moving vehicles, combined with the inability 
of some drivers to properly gauge the speed of slow-moving vehicles* The speed 
differential, especially on ascending grades, is due in iarga part to the lack 
of adequate engine capacity in relation to vehicle size 1 ' (3). 

2* The mass of tractor-trailers, relative to passenger cars, makes their ability 
to atop especially important* Typically, cars can stop In a shorter distance 
than trucks* this discrepancy can precipitate craahea* Mot uncoraaonly, their 
weight plus the disparity in braking ability causes heavy trucks to play 
prominent roles in chain reactIona involving large numbers of vehicles (4), 
Other researchers have shown that In rear-end turnpike collisions, trucks sre 
involved ss the striking vehicle iBore than twice as often as expected (5), 

A recent air-brake standard (FMV5S 121) addresses the need for improved braking 
ability In heavy truck* such as tractor-trailers, reducing the stopping dis¬ 
tance permitted at specified speeds. The standard is also designed to reduce 
the likelihood of jackknifing* A docket submission for this standard reports 
that many trucks travel with the front brakes deactivated (6), while others 
do not have front brakes (7). The effect of FMV5S 121 (which would require 
that substantis1 braking be done on the front axle) should be closely monitored 
not only for tractors pulling trailer* but also for bobtails. It should be 
noted that the standard applies to empty and loaded trucks, certified to meet 
the requirements of their maximum gross vehicle weight rating only, and docs 
not consider the fact that many trucks are overloaded. 

3, Because of the interrelationship between gross truck weight and other factors, 
the National Transportation Safety Board has recommended that Increases in 
permitted weights for truck* be "preceded by standards specifying a ratio of 
gross weight to net horsepower* minimum performance standards for brakes, and 
for coupling systems between components In a vehicle combination" <B>. Con¬ 
trary to popular belief that above certain truck weights the weight disparity 
between trucks and cava ii of little consequence, the NHTSA ha* shown that ss 
the weight of loaded trucks increased, the ratio of deaths to injuries in car- 
truck collisions Increased substantially* This was especially true aa truck 
weights increased above 60,000 pounds (9). 

Of particular concern, because of the interrelationship between speed, 
weight, and braking ability. Is one of the arguments set forth by the Federal 
Highway Administration In it* support of legislation Increasing permitted truck 
weights: namely, that the reduced speed limit (55 mph) would more than offset 
any possible increase in braking distance that might remit from the legislation 
(8>* In effect, this allows a new regulation to reduce the safety benefit 
achieved under another regulation* Uc believe that progress in one area should 
not be used to rat Ionslire steps that could negate that very progress. 


-ft- 
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4, Aa long as truck* and car* use common roadways, the design of truck*. In¬ 
cluding tractor-trailers, should be bated on the premise that colU*lone 
vith car* will occur# Serious mismatch of colliding vehicle* which loci lire* 
the forces rather than following basic principles of crash energy management 
(10) should be reduced* For example, trailer design ahould prevent rear 
and aide underride by care, because (n en underride the initial col 11aIon 
forces are not applied to the bumper end adjacent structures but to portion* 

of the car (such as the hood and windshield) that are closer to the occupants 

and not normally designed to absorb eraah forces. Some existing trailers, 
such as those for transporting certain kinds of live-stock and furniture, 
illustrate that it ia possible to design trailers so that space closer to 
the ground ia utilized and underride Is simultaneously prevented* Rear-end 
protectors, if they are to protect cars and their occupants, need to extend 

the entire width of the trailer end match automobile bumpers in height* 

(Present federal motor carrier safety regulations permit the lower edges of 
such protectors to be 30’* from the ground.) Regulations should also specify 
the contours and width of the bar* used for protectors* At present, a 
typical design uses narrow bars with squared-off edges and comers (Fig.Z), 
rather than wide and rounded surfaces that could better distribute crash 
forces* A manufacturer*s advertisement for such a "bumper” says: **\ud, 
being the most vulnerable item on eny trailer, It een be easily replaced 
if damaged with a minimum cost*" Although part of this vulnerability is 
associated with backing into loading platforms, it should also be noted 
that the rear-end protector Is likely to be the contact point for any vehicle 
striking the truck from the rear; its design should reflect this fact. 

5. Vehicle standards should address the need to make tractor cabs crash-worthy 
(Fig. 3), providing protection for the driver in the kinds of serious crashes 
that can reasonably be anticipated - for example, frontal crashes when carrying 
maximum loads* Practices of making tractors of lighter materials, and with 
"cab-over -engine" designs lacking frontal projection# that could better absorb 
crash forces, are encouraged by current regulation* that include the tractor 

in maximum length and weight limits* To discourage present tendencies to 
sacrifice the safety of occupants In the interest of greater pay-loads, 
limits for length and weight should be exclusive of the tractor (11)* 

Standards to protect truck occupants In crashes deserve special con¬ 
sideration because trucks have generally been exempted, either temporarily 
or permanently, from federal motor vehicle safety standards for occupant 
protection* For example, effective dates for federal standards for door 
latches and seat belt installation were set many years later for trucks 
than for passenger cars, end standards to minimise roof crush, side intrusion, 
and damage to occupants from impact with interior atrueCures have been set 
only for passenger cars. It is essential that trucks not be similarly ex¬ 
empted from standards requiring passive protection such as airbags in pas¬ 
senger cars, when and if such standards become effective. 

6. Tractor designs that facilitate escape and extrication are needed, as il¬ 
lustrated by the problem! of entrapment and post-crash firea* Designs that 
reduce compartment collapse, increase likelihood that doors con be opened 
post-crash, and provide alternate escape routes should be considered; current 
interest in roof exits for passenger compartment* of trains (12) have important 
implications for truck cabs, since occupant extrication from both type* of 
vehicles Is extremely difficult when they h*ve overturned. At least one man¬ 
ufacturer has incorporated roof escape hatches into buses, despite the absence 
of l standard, 
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The problem of creahea Involving heavy trucks ahould be addressed by attention 
to pre-crash, crash, and post-crash factora (1, 13). At present, motor vehicle 
dealgna and aafety atandarda are not responelve to the fact that cara often 
collide with vehicle* twenty to forty times as heavy. If the challenge of these 
crashes cannot be met through redesign of trucks and cara so they collide leaa 
often and with substantially leaa chance of death and Injury, then it ahould be 
met through redesign of the transport system to eliminate the vehicular conflicts 
whose results are uncontrollable. Furthermore. If it Is not possible to protect 
tractor-trailer occupants against the forces generated by crashes of their vehicles, 
then we should question the morality of legallring loads too heavy to permit such 
protection. 

MAKING DECISIONS: PROBLEMS WITH COST-BENEFIT APPROACH 

Whether the solution to the problems discussed in this paper involves new 
vehicle standards, or reducing the size of payloads, or making major changes in 
our transportation system, the question of economics Is bound to arise. And 
because so often cost-benefit analysis Is used as a basis for decisions, we would 
like to mention three pitfalls that may be encountered in taking a cost-benefit 
approach to health problems. 

First of all, the gToupa who pay the costs may not be the same as those who 
reap the benefits. For example, truck drivers who would benefit from the greater 
protection offered by improved truck designs do not pay the cost of those improve¬ 
ments unless they own their trucks. 

Secondly, the initial cost of major improvements, such as better brake 
systems, is likely to appear excessive in relation to identifiable benefits. 

This is partly because large investments have already been committed to present 
vehicle designs and transport systems, producing a built-in bias in favor of the 
status quo. Short-range cost-benefit analysis therefore may not favor change - 
even when change would be of substantial benefit to society. 

Thirdly, much of the health benefit that could result froei change ia not 
readily converted to dollars. Not only does this raise questions as to the 
appropriacy of cost-benefit analysis (14), but the conclusions suggested by a 
cost-benefit analysis may largely depend on the size of the arbitrary dollar 
value assigned to personal and social benefits. If people losing lives and limbs 
In crashes received financial Battlements commensurate with those given to children 
damaged by thalidomide, there would be little question as to the economic payoff 
of many improvements that are needed in our vehicles and our transport system. 

Perhaps it is time to revise our decision-making processes to take these 
considerations into account. Otherwise we may continue to pay, long into the 
future, for mistakes of the past. 


-li- 
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Fiboo Isc, f 

Douglaeton, N.Y,, August 6, 1976 * 

Hon. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr,, 

Chairman, the Transportation Subcommittee of the Committee on Public Work* t 
U,S , Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bentsxn: l attended the recent session of the Senate Sub¬ 
committee on Transportation, Monday, July 28th, at which the major subject 
was highway safety, I found the proceedings to be very interesting and must 
compliment the Committee on its thoroughness* 

1 had come armed with a question which I wanted to pose for the Sub¬ 
committees’ consideration but the opportunity to present it did not arise* l 
would therefore like to address this question to you in this letter* 

FIBCO, INC. markets the FITCH INERTIAL BARRIER, a passive on- 
highway device which cushions errant vehicle crashes, known as an impact 
attenuator* 

/There are approximately 4,500 to 5,000 impact attenuators currently installed 
on our highways. Xt is estimated that they have been impacted some 3,500 to 
4,000 times* The savings of lives is estimated in the vicinity of 500 and the in¬ 
juries prevented runs into the thousands, Property damage to the vehicles in¬ 
volved is so slight that approximately 85% of the impacting care can be driven 
away from the scene of the accident under their own power,/ 

Most on-highway safety devices are sacrificial in nature, I refer not only to 
impact attenuators but also such devices as brenk-away sign standards, guard¬ 
rails and other barriers. When these devices are impacted by out-of-control cars 
and perform their designed function of life saving and injury reduction, they are 
in part, or in whole, destroyed and are generally rendered useless until they are 
reconstituted* 

/it is the present Federal practice, under current laws, to pay the major part of 
flie cost of the original installation of these sacrificial units but not to supply 
funds for the purchase of replacement parts to keep them in operating condition* 
This practice puts the burden of the continued revitalisation costs on the states 
and is having a negative influence on their specification of further installations of 
these safety devices/ 

/The unfortunate fact is, that the more often these units are impacted and the 
more lives saved and injuries prevented, the more it costs the states and adds to 
their reluctance to make additional installations. Thus, the basic purpose of this 
particular area of the Federal Highway safety effort is lading thwarted. 

Our question is . / . 

/Could language be included in the legislation presently being considered to 
provide for the inclusion of the necessary spare parts to keep these sacrificial 
units in operational condition for a period of time (fnj* years, for example) as part 
of the Federal funding for the original installation/ 

If this can be done I assure you that the installation of these lifesaving, injury 
alleviating devices will increase dramatically almost at once* 

If 1 can supply any further information Senator Bentsen, I am at your service* 
Sincerely yours, 

C* C. Walters, 

Senior Fire President. 


Senator Bentsen* We have a vote coming up* I apologize to you 
gentlemen for not being here earlier. I was at the Finance Committee 
where we are working on the energy biff* 

Thank you very much for your attendance. We will recess at this 
time. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m*, the subcommittee recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 29, 1975.] 






FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS AFFECTING HIGHWAYS 

TUESDAY* JULY 29* 1975 

U.S* Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington, DXJ , 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.ra., pursuant to recess, in room 4200, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon* Quentin N. Burdick, presiding* 

Present: Senators Burdick and Stafford, 

Senator Burdick* The subject of today’s highway hearing is the 
Federal Procedural Requirements Affecting Highway Projects* 

During this morning’s session we will l>e exploring those matters: 
environmental, labor-related or safety-related, that cause delays in 
highway projects* 

We are going to ask all of our witnesses to come to the table at the 
beginning and we will hear all statements before questioning the panel 
as a group. 

The Chair will note that when there is a free interplay among panel 
members these meetings can be very useful. Because of our time limita¬ 
tions, we are going to hold our oral statements to 15 minutes each. 

Therefore, if you have a longer statement, we will ask you to sum¬ 
marize it so we will have time for the more important question and 
answer period. Your full statement will lie entered in the record. 

Our first witness this morning will be Honorable Bob Hunter, Chief 
Engineer, Missouri State Highway Department, At the table will also 
be David Schoenhrod, Staff Attorney, National Resources Defense 
Council: James Nelson, president, American Road Builders Associa¬ 
tion; Less Lamm, Executive Director. Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion; and the panelists will be accompanied by Mr, Daniel Hanson, 
executive vice president, American Road Builders Association; and 
Patrick Parenteau, attorney, National Wildlife Federation, 

You may proceed in your own manner, 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. HUNTER, CHIEF ENGINEER, MISSOURI 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

Mr. Hunter, Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today in 
my rapacity as a member of the policy committee of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials and as 
chairman of the Highway Subcommittee of A ASIITO’s Special Com¬ 
mittee on a Continuing Federal Legislative Program. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to again discuss with you the causes 
of many delays in implementation of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams—delays which wc feel are not productive and are quite costly 
to both the Federal Government and State and local units of govern¬ 
ment. Not only do these delays cost dollars, particularly in times of 
high inflat ion, but also result in a loss of public confidence in Govern¬ 
ment's ability to respond to perceived needs. 

In 1955, when the interstate program was first being proposed, the 
National Governors’ Conference had gone on record as opposing any 
additional Federal aid since leadtimes on Federal-aid projects had 
grown to 2 years. Average leadtimes now are four times that amount. 

As you have heard many times in the past few weeks, the complex 
Federal requirements are causing undue delays and increases in costs 
for federally assisted projects. We recognize the need for congressional 
guidance in the development of standards for federally assisted pro¬ 
grams to provide safe and efficient Federal-aid highway systems and 
to promote other goals. 

We submit, however, that the complex requirements now imposed 
on federally assisted projects do not promote these ends, and, indeed, 
ere counterproductive because those requirements which are of signifi¬ 
cance are often subdued by minutiae which result in excessive delays 
and otherwise impede valid concerns for such purposes as safety 
or environmental protection. 

As of April 1, 1975, the Federal Highway Administration had 
promulgated 346 pages of detailed regulations in the Code of Federal 
Regulations to implement title 23, which is 84 pages long, of the 
United States Code. 

This compilation is only the beginning. These regulations are so de¬ 
luded and inflexible as to cause potential legal problems arising from 
challenges for alleged failures to meet all these requirements or ques¬ 
tions about the authority of the Secretary to waive any of the regu¬ 
lations retro actively. 

State highway officials continue to be burdened by requirements for 
excessive Federal reviews and approvals at each stage of project de¬ 
velopment, Federal procedures for public hearings also create prob¬ 
lems. 

Separate hearings for corridor location and design approval are 
not necessary except, perhaps, in a few extraordinary occasions. The 
requirements of FHWA for public hearings are compounded when 
separate hearings may be required by other Federal agencies, such 
as the Corps of Engineers for the issuance of permits under section 
404 o f the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. or the Coast Guard 
for issuance of permits for navigable stream crossings. 

Some of the most troublesome procedural requirements are not im¬ 
posed to meet the requirements of title 28. however, but are imposed 
to meet the requirements of other Federal laws. 

It will come as no surprise to you to hear that procedural require¬ 
ments for environmental clearances have caused severe difficulties. Tn 
response to an A ASHTG survey last year, State officials reported that 
the processing time for environmental impact statements required by 
NEPA, averaged approximately 1 year. These delays can Ik* extended 
by litigation. 
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N"EPA is not the only Federal law requiring environmental re¬ 
views, however. For instance, a project in navigable waters in a park 
area could lx* subject to at least 20 Federal statutory requirements for 
envi ronmental reviews. including the following: 

The National Environment Policy Act; sections 208. 401, 402. and 
H>4 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act; section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act; section SM)7(c)3 of the Coastal 
Zones Management Act; sections ft, 10. 11. 13. and 14 of the River 
and Harltor Act approved March 3. 18ft0; sections 103 and 302 of the 
Marine Protection Research and Sanctuaries Act of 1972; the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1950; the Migratory Marine Game-Fish Act; 
suicl the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act; the Historic Preserva¬ 
tion Act of IMS} and the Clean Air Act. Furthermore* section 109(h) 
of title 23 of tlie United States Code requires the development of nn 
action plan for environmental reviews* 

Another area of concern is over requirements which appear to foe 
contradictory or cause unnecessary duplication. Review of indirect 
sources of air pollution provides such an example. Section !09(j) of 
title 23 of the United States Code requires the Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation, after consultation with the Environmental Protection 
Agency, to develop and promulgate guidelines to assure that highways 
constructed with Federal-aid assistance are consistent with any ap¬ 
proved plan for the implementation of any ambient air quality stand¬ 
ard for any air quality control region designated pursuant to the 
Clean Air Act. 

^ I he Secretary of Transportation has published those guidelines. 
Now separate guidelines are being developed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency pursuant to section 110 of the Clean Air Act for 
control of indirect sources of air pollution to insure maintenance of 
the same ambient air quality standards. 

AASHTO has adopted policies recommending the clarification of 
environmental clearance processes to eliminate duplication of require¬ 
ments, to make new requirements inapplicable to projects with prior 
design approval, to provide expeditious review by interested agencies, 
and to provide a cutoff date for judicial review. 

We also have expressed concern to Secretary Simon, and have rec¬ 
ommended procedural improvements we believe could be made. With 
yotir permission, we would like to submit copies of the policy state¬ 
ment and a letter of May 1, 1975. to Secretary Simon for the record 
of this hearing, 

[The material referred to follows:] 


American Association of State Highway 

and Transportation Officials, 

Washington, D,C,< Map L 1975. 

Mr. William Simon, 

Secretary of the Trmmtry. 

Wanhinytotu J>,C. 


Dear Mr, Secretary : The American Association of State Highway and Trans¬ 
port a Hon Officials is very pleased that you are working to improve the process 
of preparing Environmental Impact Statements by expediting their preparation 
and review. 

It If* our organization's hope that a reasonable time frame will be established, 
and that in ease there Is a need for resolving a dispute within the Federal Onv* 
ernment, that e system that is both efficient and exjieditlons l*e developed. 
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In addition to your interest, we were pleased to leant of Interest by members 
of Congress in procedural reforms which might make the National Environmental 
Policy Act more Workable. As yon know. Congressman Leggett, the Chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and the Environ¬ 
ment, of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, has stated that he 
plans to hold oversight hearings on the Act this summer. 

State highway and transportation officials fully support the objectives of the 
protection of our environment They are becoming Increasingly frustrated, how¬ 
ever, over procedural requirements that an* causing unwarranted delays to neces¬ 
sary construction. They are particularly concerned when parties opposed to 
specific projects employ these procedures to delay, not to Improve, proposed 
projects. 

For Instance, Ainu Sagner, the New Jersey Commissioner of Transportation* 
recently testified before the House Public Works Committee about difficulties 
encountered In New Jersey with projects for which environmental Impact state¬ 
ments had previously l>eeu approved, hut had to be redone because requirements 
were changed after the statements hail been approved, hut before the projects 
were constructed . 

This problem Is particularly troublesome when environmental Impact state¬ 
ments cover segments of highways beyond that portion which is to be constructed 
by a given project. For instance, an environmental impact statement might lie 
approved for the entire length of a highway through an urban area and a portion 
may tie completed initially. Completion of the remaining portions could he delayed 
if new environmental impact statements had to be approved. 

It: should lie noted that if takes from 7 to II years* in many cases, to develop 
a major highway project. The status of projects begun prior to the passage of 
NEFA Is a serious problem now for many States five years after the effective 
date of the law. 

The Policy Committee of AASHTO recently adopted a policy strongly recom¬ 
mending that no Federal regulations or laws l*e made retroactive to any project 
which lias received design approval from the Department of Transportation 
within three years prior to the effective date of the regulation. 

Another area of concern is over requirements which appear to lie contradictory 
or cause unnecessary duplication. Review of Indirect sources of air pollution pro¬ 
vides such an example. Section 10I1(J) of Title 2S of the US, Code requires the 
Secretary of Transportation, after consultation with the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency, to develop ntul promulgate guidelines to assure that highways 
constructed with Federnl-aid assistance are consistent with any approved plan 
for the implementation of any ambient air quality standard for any air quality 
control region designated pursuant to the (lean Air Act, as amended. Guide¬ 
lines have been published to meet those requirements. Separate guidelines art 1 
being developed by Hie Environmental Protection Agency, however, pursuant to 
.Section lit) of the Glean Air Act, as amended, for control of Indirect sources of 
air pollution to Insure maintenance of the same ambient air quality standards. 

Btate officials have urged that many delays could be avoided if review of 
environmental impact statements Is Accomplished in field offices of Federal agen¬ 
cies within a given geographic area of the project. Only projects of truly national 
significance should lie reviewed at the national level. 

Btate officials frequently complain about lack of specific standards for envi¬ 
ronmental planning which, if met, assure that environmental impact statements 
would not lie subject to judicial challenge. These standards should lie limited 
ti» matters of national concern. Too much effort in the preparation of environ¬ 
mental Impact statements is often devoted to the accumulation of data for 
trivial matters, with neglect of significant matters of national Interest. 

These standards could give guidance on the subject matter and content to be 
included In a statement. 

They also object to the fact that lawsuits may be brought to stop a project 
at practically any stage, even by parties who neglected opportunities to raise 
questions during the period of administrative preparation of environmental 
impact statements. 

The A ABU TO Policy Committee recently recommended that Federal law 
should be amended to provide a cut-off date after approval of the final environ¬ 
ment a I impact statement after which no suit may lie brought to challenge such 
approval. 
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The .scope of Judicial review also concerns State officials. They believe that 
responsible administrative officials should make environmental evaluations and 
determine what weight should In* given to environmental considerations in re¬ 
lation to other factors which might justify a project. They lielieve the courts 
should not substitute their judgment for that of rest>onsible administrative 
officials, which should Ik* overturned only if found to he arbitrary and capricious. 

The State officials also believe that there should be more delegation of r<*- 
spon si hill ties to environmental assessments to State officials who are letter 
equipped than Federal officials to evaluate projects. 

One other area of concern centers on overlapping Federal requirements for the 
preimration of different statements regarding environmental matters. The 
AAS1ITO Policy Committee recently adopted a policy recommending that all 
Fi*deral requirements for statements regarding environmental pn>t«*ction. includ¬ 
ing hut not limited to, those imi>osed by the National Environmental Policy Act. 
section 4(f) of the Department of Transmutation Act. the Clean Air Act. the 
National Historic Preservation Act. the Coastal Zones Management Act. should 
be included in one environmental impact statement for the U.8. Depart merit of 
Transportation. 

During 1i>74, construction costs were approximately 25# higher than they had 
been a year earlier. During that year, approximately 4.000 Federal-aid highway 
contracts, with a total coat of approximately $5.2 billion, were awarded. Since 
environmental itnimct statements are now being required for projects Involving 
approximately 70# of the dollar volume of such contracts, delays averaging one 
year for each of these projects could have increased easts by approximately $1 
billion. (This total does not include the cost of delays for preparing "negative 
declarations" to Justify the lack of an environmental impact statement for other 
projects.) 

The costs of environmental impact statements are a cause of major concern to 
State officials. The average cost of the preimration itself, estimated to he about 
$25,000 a mile, is relatively modest, hut increased construction costs caused by 
inflation during delays for environmental Impact statements can In* most signifi¬ 
cant. Attached is a table which Rummnrized information rej>orted by the Mem- 
tn*r Departments of AASI1TO about the average time required to complete 
environmental impact statements, which In most States is approximately one 


year. 

Again, we wish to express our deep «i>precintion of your interest in procedural 
problems arising from environmental requirements, and hope to work with you 
in efforts to mnke the program more workable. 

Sincerely, 

Henrik E. Stafskth. 

Executive Director. 


State 


Leadltme on projects 


Processing time of environ¬ 
mental impact and 4<f) 
statements, environmental 


Interstate Primary Urban Secondary Impact 4(0 statements 


Alabama. 

9 yr... 

Alaska . 

2 to 4 yr 

Arizona 

4 to 8 yr. 

Arkansas .. 

6 yr.. . 

California. 

6 to 14 yr 

Colorado 

2 yr.... 

Connecticut . 

8 to 11 yr 

Delaware. 

. 3+ yr ... 

District of Columbia... 

7 to 10 yr 

Florida. 

34 yr... 

Georgia 

1 yr. 

Hawaii... 

6 yr. 

Idaho... 

. 7 yr_ 

Illinois... 

6 to 8 yr. 

Indiana . _ 

5to7yr. 

Iowa. 

8 yr. 

Kansas 

54 yr.- 

Kentucky. . 

7 to 9 yr. 

Louisiana............ 


Maine 


Maryland.. 

,.. 6 to 7 yr. 


64 yr. 8.4 yr- 

2 to 4 yr_ 2to4yr. 

4 to 8 yr_ 4to8yr..... 

2 to 6 yr. 2 to 6 yr. 

6 to 14 yr 6 to 14 yr. 

5 mo. to 1 yr.. 2 yr. . 

.. 5 to 7 yr.... 3 to 10 yr.. . 

3+ yr.3-1- yr ... 


... 2 to 4 yr... 

.... 34yr. 

5yr... 

3 to 7 yr. 


2 to 4 yf.. 
34 yr... 
byr 

sCTsEI 


44 yr_7 to 12 mo.... 3 to 24 mo. 

2 to 4 yr 10 to 18 mo. 12 to 24 mo. 

4 to 8 yr.... 12 to 14 mo 20 to 26 mo 

1 to 3 yr_ 9 to 12 mo ... 

6 to 14 yr. 4 mo (final) 12 mo. (final). 

3 mo. to 2 yr. 6 mo. (final). 

. 3to4yr. 20 mo. 38 mo. 

34- yr. 5 to 6 mo . 14 to 21 mo 

. 24 mo. 

U mo. 15 mo 


. 2 yr.. 

3 yr. 3 mo. 

2 to6yr. . 


6 mo. 

12 to 18 mo. 
(final) 


14 to8 yr.... 4 to 24 yr... I to2 yr. 


5 to 7 yr. 

84 yr. 

sas-i*-.:: 


6 to 9 yr. 

84 yf. 

54 yf- 

5 to 8 yr. 


5 to 7 yr. 8 to 12 mo. 

3 yr. U mo. 

14 to 24 yf 4 to 18 mo. 
3 to 44 yr.... 6 to 18 mo. 


5 to 20 mo. 

(final). 

14 to 24 mo. 

8 to 27 mo. 
10 to 18 mo. 


5 yr 74 yr. 20 mo 

... . 5 to 6 yr.7 yr.5to54yf- 11 to 19 mo 
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Uidtime on profvct* 


State 


Interstate Primary 


Processing time of environ¬ 
mental impact and 4(f) 
ntal 


statements, environmental 


Urban 


Secondary Impact 


4<f> statement* 


WasMchwstts . 5 to 15 yr, _ 5 to 15 yr 5 to 15 yt„.. 5 yr 

Michigan |Klo a yr 5toS yr. Mo 8 yr 4^to7t<yr 

Minnesota.„, 7 to- 8 yr 7 to 8 yr. c; to 3 yr Uto 3 vr 7 m ?t mn 

KT i^hv sW/y,:;;; sES™. 

SSSS::::: I'Z 7 ."-::: IS:::::;:: I SI?::. I**" .aX. 1 *"" 

nISIS?*” \ tlin iCjMyr- 5 to 6 yr. 3K to 4 yr.... 9 mo 

Nevada- . , 3 to 3lG Jt..,., 3 to Syr 3 to 5 vr 2 lo 1 vr ]ft h m^, 

K;» ItBf 1 ”: 410 6 - 410 6 *> ■ IS4 k::: 4 SI!.::::: * io if ™;:: 

nS»?»£“ • 4tesyf.;:;:.'iWiVr.... 3t#»yr:::: 3ioT r v.;;: itann*:::: 

NDrill Carolina., 6 yr 5 yf 5 vr i g V ikm n 

Norik D«M,. eiolOyf... 4 ( 06 ,,..::.. jfaSVr.,. ftoTmo! ' 

SSfev-i- 81010 P . 410 »P . 4 to 9 ,r.... 3 to 8,r,.9 ST*. 


Oregon .. „- 3 to S yi„ 2 lo 6 yr 2 to 6 yf . 2 to 6 yr 

Pennsylvania fiotZvr. . 7 to 10 yr 9 to rf«„ .. J to loV' 20mo 

Puerto RiCD..„._ 1 to IJfyr... I to JU yr 1 to Jt/vr I to 1U vr It mn 

South*CtfoJifli lutolt'i, W *« 4 - i J» S »' . : IHlQ73?»f-'J4to3(imo 

South ttaroUn* . V A la 14 y r 3to6yr— 3to7yr J^to 1 yr 3 lo 4 mo. 


19 to 43 mo. 

20 mo, 

23 to 53 mo. 

9 mo. 


12 mo. 

II mo 


4 yr,...,.2b yf....... 3>*yj,. 

f»tjyr--... ijc::: 

6Hfo7yr..,. &3f lo7yi. 


South Dakota.. U 

Tennaisee... 

.. 

Wtah.,... 10 yr. 

Vermont........... 10 yr , 

Vir B^ta. 4yrlm0. 

wfS" 1 *” 3to6,v.::;:: I Xfe.: : 3Ss«»: 

Wyoming...... 


6yr—Byr... 

10yr. 10 yr..... 

4 yr.... 4 yr 3 mo 


(Anti). 

3 mo, (linal) 

4 to 6 mo 
(Imal). 

3 to 4 mo .. 


_ 

5 to 8 yr_ BtD 10 mo.. 

4 yf 9 mo. 12 mo. (final). 


15 mo. 
2G mo, 

E2 mo. 


4 to 7 yr.... 4 to 7 yr.... 4 to 7 yr 


4 to 7 yr 


Clarification of Environmental Clearances Process 


State administrators are of the opinion that, environmental considerations In 
Trniisiinrtntfou programs must continue, ns in Hie twist, and lie given or.,tier 
emphasis. 1 

However they feel that guidance from Congress is needed to clarify NEPA, 
the Ueaii Air Act, Section Hf) of the Transponation Act, and its modification 
in subsequent Federal-a Id Highway Acta. 

AASHTO endorses the expenditure of Tramq>Qrtation funds, In reasonable 
amounts to enhance and protect the environment, or protect the ecological hub 
ance, to protect parks and historical sites, to give adequate consideration to the 
socio-economic factors, to assure proper aesthetic treatments, and to incorporate 
sound conservation practices la the location, design, construction, maintenance 
and operation of Transportation facilities. 

However, often demands are made in the name of such purposes and practices 
hat vary widely from project to project and increase project expenditures sul> 
slantially or even radically above what is required to provide the basic func¬ 
tional and attractive facility. 

It is strongly recommended that no Federal regulations or laws lie made retro- 
active to any project which lias received design approval from the Department 
C,f i»J‘ S \ Wirfatlori wlthh * thm * Fears Prior to the effective date of regulation. 

All Federal requirements for statements regarding environmental protection, 
including hut not limited fo t those imposed by the National Environmental 
l olicy Act, section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act, the Clean Air 
Acf t the National Historic Preservation Act, the Coastal Zones Management 
Act, should lx* included in one environmental impact statement for the V S De¬ 
partment of Transportation. 

This statement should be circulated for expeditious review hv Interested 
agencies. 


federal law should be amended to provide a cut-off date after approval of the 
tlnal environmental impact statement after which no suit may lx* brought to 
challenge such approval. 
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Mr. Huntkk. In addition to these environmental requirements, 
there are other Federal procedural requirements on matters such as 
labor standards, relocation assistance, civil rights* and provision of 
facilities for the physically handicapped* which we do not believe are 
helpful in accomplishing the purposes of the acts under which they 
were implemented. 

For instance, we do not believe that the present regulations for de¬ 
tailed payroll reports are necessary to serve the purposes of the Davis- 
Bacon and Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act. Like¬ 
wise, many of the requirements for reports and records for civil rights 
create paper instead of jobs for minorities. 

Each highway department is required to make an expensive, time- 
consuming and costly study to locate replacement dwelling units on a 
1 to 1 basis for every residential owner and tenant who is being dis¬ 
placed prior to the time the project can be authorized for acquisition. 

In most instances, this is many months prior to the property being 
actually acquired* The housing list that was on the market at the 
time the relocation plan was made would obviously no longer be avail¬ 
able ; therefore, this plan proves nothing. 

It is just a tool for the opposition to use to challenge a project in 
Federal court, creating a legal trap which may delay the project 
several years or even sometimes permanently. 

We must certify that no displacer will be required to vacate without 
adequate replacement housing; therefore, this plan serves no purpose* 

We also would like to bring your attention to some proposed regu¬ 
lations regarding planning in urbanized areas which we believe would 
cause serious procedural difficulties and would exceed statutory 
authority. 

In particular, we are concerned about proposals to place consider¬ 
able authority for transportation policy and project selection with 
metropolitan planning organizations* which in many cases are A-95 
clearing houses with no clear responsibility to elected local officials. 

Furthermore, we are concerned about proposals to eliminate flexi¬ 
bility in programing projects by requiring rigid adherence to an 
annual program of projects which would he difficult to modify* 

We believe that the myriad of Federal procedural requirements 
have been a major cause in delays encountered in the development of 
projects for the urban system. State officials will continue to assist 
local officials who are not familiar with all these requirements. 

We believe that States are fully capable of constructing highway 
systems to meet basic standards for safety and efficiency and of ful¬ 
filling the purposes of congressional mandates in other areas such as 
labor standards, NEPA, and civil rights. 

We think these ends could be accomplished by a workable certifica¬ 
tion acceptance procedure* 

Unfortunately, the certification acceptance procedures, which Con- 
press enacted in 1973. have not proven to be very helpful to the States 
because (1) they apply to requirements imposed bv title 23 and not 
to other Federal requirements and (2) the administrative procedures 
required by the Federal Highway Administration for State laws and 
procedures at least equivalent to those contained in title 23. in the view 
of most State officials, have been more troublesome than current 
requirements for detailed Federal reviews. 
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^ In other words, we think the cure is worse than the ill. Only three 
States have elected to enter into certification assistance agreements 
ac cep table to FHWA, 

We suggest that a workable certification procedure should cover all 
Federal requirements and should be satisfied if responsible State offi¬ 
cials certify that the purposes and substanti ve requirements of Federal 
laws have been met. 

This concludes ray statement* Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to participate* 

Senator Buhdick. Thank you for your contribution this morning. 
We will go to questions after the other panel members have testified* 

The next witness—have you arranged among yourselves—David 
Schoenbrod? 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SCHOENBROD, NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEFENSE COUNCIL 

p Mr, Soiokxrrod. Yes, Mr* Chairman. I am a staff attorney with the 
National Resources Defense Council* a public interest environmental 
law firm* 

My remarks will be directed towards those procedural requirements 
related to environmental protection under the National Environmental 
Policy Act and section 134 of the Federal Highway Act. 

I will discuss both FI I WAV implementation of existing taw* the 
adequacy of that law, mid the admmist ration’s bill* In both regards, 
l will In* looking at the joint issues of insuring an adequate environ¬ 
mental review and avoiding delay* 

First I want to say something about this word “delay.’’ Building 
highways requires a lot of work* Some of it has to do with designing 
them properly. Some of it 1ms to do with environmental protection. 
Some of tliis work is called “delay. 1 * 

The choice of the word “delay’’ has to do with the work that people 
who are responsible for building highways would just as soon not do 
because it calls into the question of the desirability of building a par¬ 
ticular highway as opposed to serving transportation needs in another 
way. 

Because environmental review is so often considered as delay and 
therefore inessential, it tends to be done towards the end of the process 
of putting together a package for a highway where it then becomes 
a post-hoc rationalization* rather than an integral part of deciding 
what type of project would appropriately serve an areas needs. 

Accordingly* it doesn't serve its core function* There is a potential 
for delay because the consideration under XKPA of the desirability 
of building a highway at all comes a* the end of the process, whereas, 
in fact, that decision to build is now made in the administrative process 
right at the beginning. 

We could see that on this chart which another witness had kindly 
offered us here. At the very beginning of this lengthy process, there 
is a basic decision made about whether or not to build a highway. 

Much work is done a*s the process continues and if is not until 3 
years into the process that the decision is even made as to whether or 
not to do an environmental impact statement. At the very end of the 
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process on a few infrequent occasions, questions arise from the public 
as to whether the road should be built That decision was made all the 
way at the beginning. 

I would like to turn to XEPA, This environmental review process 
applies to less than 10 percent of the roads that are built under the 
Federal Highway Aid program 

Very few delays have resulted even as to the projects that have been 
susceptible to environmental delay. Those delays have taken place 
because the environmentalists have succeeded in meeting a very difficult 
burden of convincing a Federal judge that the violation of the laws 
were so egregious that action by the Federal court was necessary. 

There have been very few occasions of this. These come on three 
kinds of grounds: First, that the environmental review process is 
started late; secondly, that the environmental review process is ap¬ 
plied to a very small section of the road, a few miles, whereas the 
project as ft whole may encompass several hundred miles; third, be¬ 
cause the quality of the environmental impact statement has been so 
poor. I base this assertion upon statistics put together by the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency and the review by the Center for Science 
in the Public Interest, 

Very often the impact statements are done on a cookbook basis, 
where one project in one State is described in the same kind of words 
as a project in another State. This is not meaningful and thoughtful 
environmentaI review. 

The answer to the problem is for FIIWA to meaningfully 
try to implement the requirements for environmental assessment. In¬ 
stead, the administration’s bill will go just in the opposite direction. 

It will attempt to gut NEPA by taking environmental review re¬ 
sponsibility entirely away from the Federal officials and putting it in 
the hands of the States. This presents a practical problem for two 
reasons. 

Institutionally, the State assessment is done by highway builders. 
Legally, these agencies are charged to build roads and some occasions 
there are direct legislative mandates to build particular roads. 

Second, when the environmental review is done by agencies in this 
type of position, the environmental review will tend to he self-serving 
and Federal courts have so held. 

Our belief is that such a change in the process would totally under¬ 
mine NEPA as it applies to highways under a multi-billion dollar 
Federal program that changes the whole surface of the life in this 
country. 

I find this administration proposal particularly incredible since 
Congress has just gone through a major assessment of the joint Fed¬ 
eral-State responsibility as to the preparation of the environmental 
impact statements in S. 8130, which just came out of conference, 

I don’t think there was a need for a further reassessment of the 
process. 

Lastly, T would like to turn to section 134 of the Federal Highway 
Act, which has to do with comprehensive continuous planning on a 
regional basis. 
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This is an important process apart from the process for considering 
individual projects because if the whole transportation design for a 
region emphasizes highways, then the choice is not really open as to a 
particular segment of that transportation, as to whether it should he 
highway or mass transportation. 

The type of issue which is really at stake in this section 134 process 
is what the future of the region will he, what will it look like in the 
future, will it sprawl out or will it he in a pattern which is amenable 
to mass transportation? 

The Federal investment moneys as to this choice have vast conse¬ 
quences for the future of this country. The choice has to do with the 
ability to meet air standards. It has to do very greatly with how much 
energy we use- It has to do with housing costs. It 1ms to do with racial 
and economic segregation. 

In my written testimony I set out in great detail the reasons why I 
believe the section 134 process has been a total failure, I have done 
this on the basis of the two studies; one done bv the legislative Com¬ 
mission of the State of New York, and another done by the Regional 
Plan Association, Both studies are of the Tri-State Regional Planning 
Commission, which is the three-C agency for the New York metro¬ 
politan area. 

Basically, what these studies tend to show is as follows; In terms of 
assessing the overall future of the region, the regional plans that are 
required are very vague. 

The staff members of the Commission themselves find that there is 
no real basis to evaluate a particular project since the plans are so 
vague. 

The other aspect of it is the link between these very vague plans and 
the specific highway plans is circular. Land-use projections are made on 
the basis that highways will ho built predominantly in the future. 

Then, given such land-use projections, it is inevitable that highways 
will best serve just such a land-use pattern. 

This process could go on and on forever. It has been going on con¬ 
tinuously in this country, so that over the last 20 years we have doubled 
the metropolitan sprawl and the RPA, the Regional Plan Association, 
projects a further tripling over the next half century. 

The amount of everything, including gasoline, required to move 
people around such a region goes up enormously. 

The reason that the process has been such a failure is because FHWA 
has taken the attitude that as long as the regional planning process 
under section 134 has the papers with the right titles on it, sent to the 
right mailing list, it is OK, 

They say we aren’t responsible for what is going on in the region, 
I find this an ironical position since Federal money at the time is 
living earmarked in such large amounts for highway building that it 
doesn’t really leave open to local choice what type of transportation 
will best serve the needs of the region. 

There is some recognition that there is a short fall in section 134 of 
the administration bill. But I think the administration hill is deficient 
in four major respects. First of all, for the first time it asks for atten¬ 
tion to the question of energy* usage implicated in what type of plans 
are to lie followed. 
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I think that the bill is deficient because there also should be attention 
to air quality, to housing costs, segregat ion, and other implications of 
these regional transportation plans. 

Second, the bill asks for the Secretary of Transportation to look at 
alternatives. This is to be on a national basis. There is a need on a 
regional basis to look at alternatives. High way-dominant alternatives 
as opposed to mass transportation alternatives, sprawl alternatives as 
opposed to a rat ional-type of alternati ve. 

There is no mandate for this and no mandate for hearings at the 
regional level for considering these issues. 

Third, there is no requirement that the plans lie precise. As we 
found in Tri-State the plans have been so vague there is no real way 
to meaningfully compare individual projects with these plans. 

Fourth, I think the type of review process that is now under section 
109 to require consistency between clean air plans and transportation 
plans should be made an explicit part of section 184 to insure that the 
transportation plans actually work for clean air as opposed to the 
present situation where they work against it. 

That will conclude mv comments. 

[Mr, Schocnbrod's prepared statement follows:] 
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This statement Is made on behalf of the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, Inc, (NRDC), NRDC has been requested 
to appear and present testimony to the Transportation Sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Public Works Committee In its hearings 
on "The Future of the Highway Program/ 1 liKDC is a national non¬ 
profit environmental law organization which has been involved in 
many cases interpreting the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) as applied to transportation programs both in the highway 
and rail areas, (A fuller description of NHBC's activities is 
appended to this statement), NRDC has also been active In promot¬ 
ing the transportation control strategies of state Implementation 
plans under the Clean Air Act to assure attainment and maintenance 
of air quality standards. Because of these involvements, NRDC is 
well qualified to address issues relevant to this hearing, namely 
the adequacy of existing regulations to carry out the intent of 
environmental legislation, the adequacy of the legislation itself, 
and the means by which the transportation planning and approval 
process may be made to function more efficiently and still be 
consistent with environmental goals. This statement will address 
these issues particularly os they relate to provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEFA), Section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act, and Sections 13 t and 109{j) of 
Title 23 of the U, S, Code, 


The National Environmental Policy Act 

This section deals with the inadequacy of the Federal 
Highway Administration's (FHWA) implementation of NEFA, the 
associated delays such resistance has produced, and the means 
by which the planning and approval process may be made more 
efficient and expeditious consistent with environmental goals. 

The National Environmental Policy Act, which is the bed¬ 
rock of federal environmental law and regulation, necessarily 
requires that time be taken in order to comply with its mandate 
of rational decision-making. The 1nportance of requiring thoughtful 
consideration of environmental values cannot be denied. In feci, 
it is not thoughtful consideration of environ¬ 
mental Issues, but FHWA's resistance to such consideration. First, 
it should be pointed out that with respect to most highways the NEPA 
review is not extensive: E1S 1 arc prepared on less than ten percent 
of federal-aid highway projects, (Figures from the Gbuncil on 
Environmental Quality). Moreover, delays that are attributable to 
NEPA review can be traced directly to the following: 1) the fact 
that environmental review is undertaken far into the highway planning 
process, thus turning the review Into a rationalization for a 
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decision already mode rather than a meaningful part of the 
planning and design of the highway; 2) the fact that NBPA~ 
review typically occurs on small segments of road, rather 
than larger segments; and 3) the FHWA'a absolute failure to 
meaningfully implement HEPA with a resulting low quality of 
Environmental Impact Statement, Litigation which has taken 
place with respect to highways, has related primarily to these 
breaches of NEFA. Therefore, It is FHWA*s failure to respon- 
sibly implement NEPA, rather than NEFA itself, which has 
affected delays on highway projects, 

problem In FHMA f s Implementation of 
NEFA is that the environmental review is superimposed towards 
the end of the highway planning process. Pursuant to FHWA 
regulations the environmental review is carried out Just before 
location approval which is obtained several years into the 
planning process. Environmental review at that point, when 
commitments of time and planning money have already occurred and 
the general corridor already selected, does not allow for the 
real consideration of alternatives. By that point, a state is 
Iar along in its commitment to a particular project in a particu¬ 
lar location, Per force, therefore, environmental statements at 
such a point deal with the question of whether "this is the best 
■location and/or design, not "should this road be built at all." 
as NEPA requires. To alleviate this situation, the environmental 
r uT 1 ^“ t f hc,ulti bc undertaken at the systems planning stage at 
wnich time regional transportation needs are assessed and trans¬ 
portation corridors identified, This would moan that an E1S would 
have to be prepared before a specific highway project Is added to 
a specific system. Consideration of environmental issues at this 
stage would assure that environmental analysis was undertaken 
before any significant amount of money has been spent on engineer¬ 
ing and other studies; and, most importantly, would allow the EIS 
to play the role for which it was designedr l,e., to be a major 
factor In shaping the decisions on federal-aid highways. 

Another serious way in which NEFA is undercut by present 
practice relates to the preparation of E1S* on small sections of 
road. This Is a direct result of the highway funding system and 


3j Jl ^Ih , ^^,? epartnlynt of Transportation published 
Fed, Beg. 4lC04-4l821) environmental procedures replacing 
PPM/90-1, but retaining the same essential features. Th^y will 
be codified at 23 C,F\B. Part 771, Section 771.5(b) requires 
w J, 1 ?® ne sative declaration or EIS and Section 4(f) statement 
shall be completed during the location stage, prior to the 
selection of a particular location. 
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would change with an accompanying change in that system. 

The reason for such piecemeal analysis Is that the apportion¬ 
ments of federal-aid highway funds arc calculated in lump 
sums for each of the categories of federal-aid highways within 
a state. At the time of apportionment, the funds are npt 
designated for use in relation to any particular highway. 

Whenever the state receives the necessary program approval 
of a project, FHWA transfers the federal share of that project's 
cost from the stated 11 un prog rammed balance 11 account to an 
"approved program balance" account, and these funds ore considered 
to be available for obligation by the state only on that project. 
Because states do not wish to restrict their use of federal-aid 
highway funds in this way, they tend to submit many small projects 
for FHWA approval* 

While FHWA 1 e regulations (23 C,F*R, §771.3(a)) call for 
environmental review of highway sections which are as long as 
practicable to permit consideration of environmental matters 
on a broad, scope, this requirement has not been persuasive in 
compelling state highway agencies to plan highways on a broader 
scope: 


Most Federal and state officials have 
been accustomed to thinking of the federal- 
aid highway 'projects* as small, incremental 
steps In achieving larger plans. They have 
not been noticeably anxious to submit the 
states 1 larger plans to what they commonly 
regard as uninformed public criticism and 
unnecessary reevaluation. In addition, 
most state officials consider it their over¬ 
riding responsibility to spend the maximum 
amount of federal-aid highway funds available. 
The states* current highway work schedules 
are therefore carefully synchronized with the 
FHWA 1 8 funding mechanisms,* 


The method for earmarking of federal funds should be readjusted 
go as to encourage planning and submission for approval of 
brooder segments. This Is because the present segmented approach 
to planning and environmental review is time-consuming and 


See R, Peterson fit R, Kerman, The Federa!-AId Highway Program : 
Administrative Procedures & Judicial Interpretation, 2 Environ¬ 
mental Law Reporter "OOul, 50*0^-70065 {April 

#4 

Id. at 50005. 
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violates KEPA's goals of encouraging comprehensive review and 
consideration of alternatives. 

The Council on Environmental Quality has pointed out 
in its Fifth Annual Report that the number of EIS* prepared 
by DOT has decreased over the years. CEQ attributes this 
trend in part to the consolidation of numerous small highway 
statements into fewer, but broader, statements* (p* 389) 

Thus, broader-scope EIS* further the goal of expedition. 

Comprehensive EIS 1 also further NEPA's goal of requiring 
evaluation of a broad range of alternatives* An EIS on the 
eventual construction of a 800-mile expressway involves the 
assessment of a broad range of alternatives such as rail trans¬ 
portation through the same region while an EIS on a 80-mile 
segment of road would never pose such issues* 

Finally, another critical aspect of FHWA's resistance 
to meaningful Implementation, of IJEPA Is the poor quality of 
EIS 1 * Between November, 1971 and the end of April, 1973, EFA, 
in its review of highway EIS* pursuant to NEPA, found that 
35 - db percent of the statements did not provide enough infor¬ 
mation to enable a decision to be made in the environmental 
Impact of the proposed highway project** In an assessment of 
76 environmental impact statements undertaken by the Canter for 
Science In the Public Interest,** it was found that one-third 
of the statements asserted without qualification that all high¬ 
ways increased the health and safety of the genera] public; 
about 30 percent denied "any adverse effect whatsoever 11 ; and, 
while 91 percent affirmed the long-term benefits from highway 
construction, only 4 percent provided data to substantiate that 
claim* Further, 13 percent failed to mention sir pollution, 

3-1 percent did not consider the issue of community disruption, 
fjd percent did not consider the impact on nearby property values, 
and 33 percent did not look at the alternative of not building 
the project* 

Indicative of the lack of independent evaluation un¬ 
covered by the assessment was the copying of statements word- 
for-word for different highway projects. Thus Identical phrases, 
paragraphs, and even pages from impact statements for different 


See Sullivan k Farter, NEPA: Getting Citizens Into the Act* 
Environmental Action Bulletin (September 1, 17/3), “ 



Trust * Environmental Action Bulletin 
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urban highways appeared in widely disparate parts of the 
country* Highway engineers in St* Louis, Missouri, for 
instance, described the positive public attitude toward their 
projected highway in the identical words used by their engineer¬ 
ing counterparts in Omaha, Nebraska. Much of the blame for 
inadequate Impact statements is the way in which responsibility 
for transportation impact statements has been delegated* State 
highway departments delegate EI5 preparation to staff members 
trained primarily as engineers, and not as social and environ¬ 
mental scientists, the self-serving and project-oriented results 
being obvious. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that federal Implementa¬ 
tion of NEPA in the transportation field, and particularly with 
reference to the construction of highways, has failed to comply 
with the requirements of NEPA in terms of the timing, scope and 
quality of EIS preparation. Furthermore, we believe that 
compliance with NEPA will expedite, rather than delay the applica¬ 
tion approval process. 

Before moving to the final topic of discussion — the 
provision of the Administration's bill relating to NEPA and ^(f) 

-- there are two additional points that should be made* One 
is that, the present planning process results in an inflexible 
commitment to particular highway projects far in advance of 
construction. As a result, changes in traffic trends, automotive 
use, fuel costs and other critical factors are not adequately 
accounted for* Second, techniques must be developed for up¬ 
dating traffic projections at a faster rate* At the present time, 
roads are being built based on traffic projections made 10 or 
more years ago* 


Certification Acceptance 

Section 113 of the Administration's highway bill proposes 
to discharge the Secretary of Transportation from all his 
responsibilities under NEPA, except with respect to the Inter¬ 
state System, by allowing him to accept a certification from the 
Governor of any state of performance of responsibilities, 
including those under NEPA and 4(f), contingent upon the Secretary's 
finding that the responsibilities will be carried out in accord¬ 
ance with NEPA and 4(f)* once the certification is accepted, the 
Governor becomes the "responsible official 1 ' under NEFA and the 
Secretary" pursuant to 4(f). This proposal is anathema to the 
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basic policies and goals of 2IEPA and represents an undermining 
of NEPA as applied to the largest single public works program 
in the country. A major change In the manner in which NEPA 
is implemented in the highway arena constitutes a major change 
in the scope and thrust of the Act. As such, the Administrator 1 © 
proposal should be referred to the Congressional committees 
originally responsible for NEPA, namely the Senate Interior 
Committee and the House Merchant Marine k Fisheries Committee. 


Wg are inaIterably opposed to the process of certification 
acceptance* Complete delegation of EIS preparation and account¬ 
ability would undercut effective and meaningful IfEPA review and 
would mean that the FHWA approvals, required by statute, and 
the accompanying expenditure of billions of federal dollars, 
would be made without any environmental onalysis and review by 
the federal decision-maker* Analysis and review of the BIS by 
the federal decision-maker is the only way to 11 *** ensure that 
each agency decision-maker has before him and takes Into proper 
account all possible approaches to a particular project ,,, 11 
Calvert Cliffs * Coordinating Committee v. AEC, 4% F.2d 1109, 
lllfr (D *C» 1971J, cert * denied , nm \J.S t 9*12(1972). It is the 
only way in which ¥he federal agency itself can "give serious 
weight to environmental factors in making discretionary choices. 11 
Monroe County Conservation Council v, Volpe, 4?2 F,2d 693, 697 
(2d Clr. 1972) v NEPA places upon the federal agency * not the 
contestants of license applications, the burden of representing 
the public interest in the environment. That is exactly where 
the burden should rest when massive amounts of federal dollars 
and important decisions are at stake* Moreover, the potential 
that without federal review, a state-prepared EIS will reflect 
self-serving assumptions" exists by virtue of the fact that 
it is a state highway department 1 © function to build highways. 
This potential for bias is vastly increased where the state high¬ 
way department is charged with a legislative mandate to construct 
the particular highway segment at issue. (The Hew York end 
Vermont DOT f s function pursuant to such legislative mandates). 
Complete delegation of responsibility of preparation of the EIS 
is thus boldly contrary to the purposes of NEPA which are to 
ensure objective, rational decision-making* Complete delegation 
of NEPA and 4(f) responsibilities to the state is equivalent to 
an effective repeal of environmental legislation as applied to 
the federal-aid highway program* We cannot believe that this, 
or any other Committee of Congress, would countenance such a 
repeal. 
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Sect tong 1 Vi end lQ9(j) 


Section 13^ seeks to ensure that specific projects are 
earrlecl out only in accordance with a comprehensive regional plan 
M embracing various modes of transport in a manner that will serve the 
States and local communities efficiently and effectively. There 
is considerable disparity between this objective end actual per¬ 
formance. As with its implementation of NEPA, FHWA has demonstrated 
a singular recalcitrance towards intelligent review of highway 
building. 

I want to document this allegation by reference to the Tri- 
State Regional Planning Commission, the 3-C agency for the metro¬ 
politan New York area. Tri-State provides a good example because 
it serves a tenth of the nation’s population and because it has 
been the subject of two separate, recent studies by organisations 
with reputations for careful analysis — the New York Legislative 
Commission on Expenditure Revlev/* and the Regional Plan Associa¬ 
tion.** Both studies are lengthy, copiously documented, and 
highly critical of Tri-State. The findings indicate that Tri- 
State cornea nowhere near meeting the goals of section 134 . 

The Regional Flan Association (RPAW study was based 
upon interviews of present ami former Tri-State Commissioners 
and staff as well as public officials. According to UFA, "’very 
few felt that [Tri-State was] meeting the needs of the Region/’ RPA 
study at K Major deficiencies noted included ensuring proximity 
of jobs end housing and financing public transportation- 

As required by section I 3 U, the core of the effort to 
attain such goals must be a regional plan. Yet, RPA found that 

"Many of the 1968 Commission members Inter¬ 
viewed did not even remember approving Tri- 
State’s basic policy statement, the Regional 
Development Guide; one who rememberedealied 
it 1 superficial, r ’ r Id, at 5 . 

Similarly, the Legislative Commission has found that Tri-State*s 
approach is so vague that it: 

'does not provide an adequate framework for 
implementation, or even understanding the 


* "Tri-State Regional Planning Commission Programs (May 5 , 1975} 
(hereinafter Legislative Commission.") 

** "Implementing Regional Planning in the Tri-State New York 
Region" (April, 1975}(hereinafter '’RPA study") 
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regional implications of federal. State, 
regional, county and local physical develop¬ 
ment proposals. Legislative Commission at 


While the Legislative Commission finds that Tri-State is less 
vague in the cose of transportation projects, even in this area, 
it avoids "direct assessment of the Implications of many of the 
most regionally significant projects.” Id. Also see RPA study 
at *4. Even its vague conclusions are subject to "limited distri¬ 
bution policies,” which the Legislative Commission found "incon¬ 
sistent with the intent to provide regional guidance.'' Id. at 
S-5; RPA Btudy at 4. 

There arc knowlcdgable nubile officials in 
the region who do not know of Tri-State's 
existence." Legislative Commission at S-5. 

The Legislative Commission found that Tri-State served only 
one basic function — to qualify the region for federal money. Id. 
at S-5. Yet: - 

"Tri-State’s compliance with these federal 
requirements has produced results that are 
only nominal....” Id. at S-6. 

Nonetheless, FHWA has certified Tri-State as complying with 
section 134 for year after year. Moreover, specific project 
funding requires consistency with plans cooperatively developed 
by the States and local communities. The Legislative Commission 
found while individual counties and Tri-State have not reached 
agreement on even the vague plans, in no case has this hod any 
consequences for federal funding. LcK at S-6. A finding of 
consistency is, in any event, hollov;, since, as already noted, 
Tri-State's plans are so vague as to allow almost any project 
to be consistent. Ac RPA noted: 

Many Tri-State staff members ... feel that Tri- 
State's approval policies arc not refined 
enough to serve as a basis for A-95 review.” 

Id. at 6. 

Tri-State is not an isolated example. For Instance, HRDC 
has found that the capital area's Transportation Planning Board 
(TRB) has done its transportation planning based upon land use 
protections that assume a heavy emphasis on highway building. 

It is no wonder that it finds that highways are the best means 
of serving such a settlement pattern. Although the circularity 
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of this reasoning has been reputedly called to TRB'si attention * 
it has persisted in its self-fulfilling prophesy for highway 
building, sprawl, energy waste, and added air pollution! 

This type of v*ork is certified by DOT because it is, 
in fact, concerned only with the appearance of planning. To 
satisfy section 13^ in FHWA’s view, It is enough to have pieces 
of paper with appropriate titles being circulated to proper 
sounding mailing lists- There is no concern for requiring the 
regions to consider alternate transportation - land use patterns, 
to assess their implications, and to make o rational choice. 
Instead, section 13 J > serves as a polite way to divide up the 
federal bucks in each region and to avoid the obvious embarr¬ 
assment of roads not meeting at political boundaries. 

Yet, as the original motivation of section 13b reflects, 
much more is at stake. The massive expenditure of federal money 
on transportation and other facilities has a region-shaping 
effect* Roods and sewers are no less separable from land use 
planning than ore blood and lymph separable from muscles and 
bones* In fact, federal transportation money has been spent 
in a way that encourages low-density land use, with metropolitan 
areas spreading out to cover huge land areas- Regional Plan 
Association, ”Growth and Settlement in the U-S." at 5 (June, 
1975)* From 195$ to 1970, this sprawl grew from 18 million 
to 35 million acres. Id at 10- RPA emphasizes that, if 
present trends continue, this sprawl will triple in size 
from 1970 to 2020, The costs of this sprawl, instigated In 
major part by federal spending, have been tremendous and 
will be even greater. Such sprawl; 

requires not merely more travel but r more 
of everything' — more pavement and utility 
lines per capita, more appliances per capita, 
more electricity per capita and also creates 
segregation and severe social strains because 
in a society where income is unequally dis¬ 
tributed, the high consumption pattern of 
suburban living cannot be enjoyed by all," 

Id- at 3* 

A report recently prepared for the Council on Environmental 
Quality concludes that sprawl also significantly increases 
energy usage, air pollution, and the economic costs of pro¬ 
viding housing- Real Estate Research Corp. , ,f The Costs of 
Sprawl" (Exec. Summary, April, 197^). 
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, existence of section 134 evidences that Congress did 

no^wish to remain so blissfully ignorant of such implications of 
the highway program and wanted regions to evaluate these Imnlical 
tions intelligently. The empty implementation of section 134 
now raises the question of whether Congress will be satisfied 
with nothing but appearances* 


Administration's rewriting of section 13ft recognizee 
that this section needs strengthening, but it is woefully 
inadequate. First, it adds energy to the list of concerns* 

This addition rnkez blatent the omission of air pollution, 
housing costs, segregation, consumption of land and water, 
and the other implications of an emphasis on highway building. 
These concerns deserve emphasis along with energy. 


Second, the Secretary is asKed periodically to consider 
alternatives to the present approach to transportation. There 
is nothing wrong with this in itself, but it is far more Important 
that alternatives to highway-dominated low density development 
be considered in the regions, where the people are. The bill is 
deficient because it does not mandate considered ion of such 
alternatives and their implications as part of the continuous 
comprehensive planning process. 


Such consideration is essential if the people in each 
area are to choose the transportation end land use patterns they 
want, not those dictated by bureaucracies and road-builders. 

To this extent, the bill is defective in not requiring that 
such planning be the subject of periodic public hearings held 
throughout the region, where the public is assisted by the 
existence of on independent office of public counsel. 

Third, the Administration bill is defective by not requiring 
that the plans be sufficiently precise to determine what type of 
projects are included and which are excluded. Moreover, the bill 
falls short by failing to require a detailed explanation of why 
the plan chosen by the region conforms to the objectives of the 
Act,* 


Fourth, the Administration bill is deficient because it 
does not require consistency between the regional transportation - 
land use plan and state implementation plans under the Clean Air 
Act, Section 109(d) requires consistency between such clean air 
plans and particular projects. But, this is not enough since 
there is much more flexibility to achieve air goals when one is 


* In addition, the redefinition of "urbanized area,' 1 gives the 
Secretary, in effect, unbridled discretion to excuse some 
urban areas from the operation of section 134* This should 
not be allowed* 
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considering more than one project. Moreover, section 109(j) is 
negative, only forbidding inconsistent projects, while attaining 
air goals may require encouraging the building of new mass 
transportation. 

The determination of consistency should be made by the 
EPA Administrator. Ideally, the entire planning function should 
be carried out by a body separate from the builders, as even 
former Tri-State Commissioners have suggested. RPA study at 
6. This would be much like the separation of the regulatory 
and development functions of the AEC. Our proposal here is far 
more limited — not to give EPA supervision over the olanning, 
only over the consistency of that planning with clean air goals 
with which EPA is charged with achieving. Nonetheless, the 
involvement of an agency other than DOT may provide some spur 
to overcome the past dismal implementation of section I3H. 

I realize that our procedural suggestions are far- 
reaching. They are necessarily so since they have the intent 
of bringing to light and examining the substantive implications 
of the federal highway program. Such examination, I hope 
and believe, will have substantive implications of its own. 


Conclusion 


President Ford's message accompanying the proposed 
Administration bill sounds strangely like the 1950's when he 
talks about the highway program as an unmixed blessing. Surely 
the voters have learned since the nineteen fifties that the 
freedom to travel promisod by the highway program has brought 
also the coercion to travel only by car, the coercion to run 
the risk of being among the many killed and Injured each year 
on the highways, the coercion to pay one-quarter of the Gross 
National Product for highway transportation, the coercion to 
pay higher energy bills, and the coercion to breathe foul air. 

People are no longer willing to pay these costs. The 
Highway Trust Fund is no longer sscrosanct. Highway bond issues 
have been defeated. The reaction against single-minded devotion 
to the automobile is apoarent not only in this country but in 
developed countries around the world. An OECD survey of 300 
cities found that a surprisingly large number already restrict 
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automobile use in the urban core."Better Towns With Less Traffic 
(t'nria, April, 1975). For instance, 88£ restrict parking, sgi 
have pedestrian zones, and 4g$« have express bus lanes. Many 
more measures are planned and the rates of use are higher in 
the most developed countries. 

That resistance to the automobile has already crown 
^ wasting, given that the highway program hal been 
implemented in e way that does not produce Information os 
£? *35 program's actual costs In comparison to the alternatives. 
T he ,j^n? ln *j 1 ' rat f? n bil ^ would compound this problem both as 
to NEFA ond section 13A. 

information learned from better procedures will 
rove the program, lessen delay, mid ultimately bring to 
legislators a yet stronger message os to how federal money 
should be allocated between automotive end other forms or 
transportation. 
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Addendum 


The natural Resources Defense Council is a naticnal 1 
non-profit environmental law organization* incorporated and 
existing under the laws of the State of New York* with its 
principal office at 15 Nest *i4th Street, New York, NY 10036. 
NRDC also has offices at 917 15th Street, N # W,, Washington, 
D,C, 20005j and at 664 Hamilton Avenue, Palo Alto, California 
94301# NRDC seeks to promote its goals of environmental 
protection and natural resource preservation through monitor¬ 
ing the compliance of federal agencies with environmental 
protection laws and through legal action in test cases of 
national significance. 


NRDC has nationally over 15,000 members. Major 
involvements have been in the areas of air pollution, water 
pollution, nuclear safety* noise, mass transit, national 
Forest management, strip mining and stream channelization. 
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Senator BtmniCK. Our next witness will be James Nelson, president, 
American Rond Builders’ Association. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. NELSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS* ASSOCIATION 

Mr Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is James A. Net- 
son. I am vice president and general manager of E. IX Etnyre & Co. 
of Oregon, Ill. 1 am here today in my capacity as president of the 
American Road Builders’ Association. We sincerely appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with the subcommittee some of the Federal 
procedural requirements currently affecting highway projects. These 
procedural requirements take several forms: 

1- The Federal Highway Administration has the responsibility of 
issuing regulations which are necessary to insure that highway proj¬ 
ects are constructed in accordance with title 23. United States Code. 
Generally speaking, these requirements are an assurance that the Fed¬ 
eral investment in the highway program is utilized soundly and in the 
manner intended by Congress. 

2. The environmental impact statement brings together an extensive 
number of checks and balances—some involving lengthy investiga¬ 
tions. These requirements insure that the highway project will be built 
in a manner most compatible with our national goals in the field of 
environmental quality. Certain specifics are written into the law: for 
example, the section 4(f) prohibition against unnecessary intrusion 
into parkland. 

3. Numerous laws ami regulations are intended to protect employ¬ 
ees, These include occupational safety and health regulations, equal 
employment opportunity regulations, and wage standards protection 
under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

4. Another set of regulat ions protects the interests of those who will 
he directly affected by a highway project. These include the assurance 
of public hearings covering both the location and the design of a pro- 
posed project. 

In addition, requirements are provided to insure that those dis¬ 
placed by a highway project will he appropriately relocated and ade¬ 
quately compensated. 

Taken altogether, these requirements amount to a procedural laby¬ 
rinth, Fhe one item that seems to be missing in this formula is a pro¬ 
cedure to insure that the projects will lie built within some reasonable 
time frame and with some reasonable consideration of the total costs 
involved. 

We agree that it is important to have Federal standards which 
establish a minimum acceptable quality of road work where Federal 
funding is involved. It is also appropriate that the State and local 
governments bear the additional expense when projects are built to 
standards higher than the Federal requirements. 

We further agree that there is a legitimate and proper Federal 
interest in the preservation of the natural environment and in the pro¬ 
tection of workers and others directly concerned with highway 
construction. 
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However, the total cost of a project must not be overlooked as a de¬ 
termining 1 factor affecting the public welfare. In calculating costs, it 
must- be recognized that time means money. 

It must also be recognized that the maintenance of a paper process¬ 
ing bureaucracy is also a significant item of expense. We strongly 
object to the imposition of requirements where no accurate evaluation 
of the total costs has been made, and where the benefit of the require¬ 
ment is vague and uncertain* 

In the construction equipment manufacturing industry we have, 
during the last few years, redesigned many types of equipment to ac¬ 
commodate new Federal requirements. 

These new regulations add to the cost of the machinery and in many 
cases involve substantial changes in the overall design. For example, 
roll-oyer bar structures cost a minimum of $1,#00 or more per machine, 

lhis is reflected, of course, in a higher price tag and eventually in 
a higher cost of const ruction* The effect of the roll-over bar structure 
m reducing the severity of accidents is still unproven and subject to 
conjecture. 

^ ! l * main °kj ec kt on 1° a massive Roll-over Protective System 
(KOI S) retrofit program of all existing models in the field is the 
poor ratio of extraordinary cost to proven safety effectiveness. 

Io date no one, including public officials, safety organizations or 
labor unions, has come up with credible statistics to show that HOPS 
retrofit is critical to proven safety effectiveness* 

The public, already overburdened by the costs of innumerable ecol- 
ogy and other safety requirements, should not be required to absorb 
this added burden of further increases in construction costs* 

The cost of this one item alone to the industry is approximately 
bi HO million. Although I know that this specific item is not within the 
purview of this subcommittee, the example does point out the magni¬ 
tude of this problem, particularly in terms of excessive costs to the 
high way program and our industry. 

He are currently in the process of studying machinery design to 
determine what can be done to make equipment less noisy* The stand¬ 
ard which eventually will be imposed is still a subject o (considerable 
controversy. 

H e have vet to decide the basic question of what amount of noise 
exposure is really harmful to the health* and what degree of harm 
actually results. 

In addition to the physical protective devices required on construc¬ 
tion machines today, the Noise Control Act of 1972 impowered the 
Environmental Protection Agency to coordinate all Federal activities 
relating to noise abatement. 

It further directed the EPA Administrator to establish noise limits 
standards within 18 months for construction machines, engines, and 
other equipment. 

One of the most important features of the noise law which we 
strongly supported was Federal preemption of authority. This pre¬ 
cludes State and local governments from adopting or enforcing their 
own noise limits standards cont rary to Federal law. 

It is the intent of the law to provide one set of uniform noise limit 
regulations on a nationwide basis for construction equipment* This 
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prevents a multiplicity of nonuniform State and local government 
regulations which would interfere seriously with the movement and 
sale of equipment in interstate commerce. 

It should be pointed out that while EPA is primarily concerned 
with limiting construction noise from the standpoint of environmental 
effects, Federal regulations under OSH A are already in effect to limit 
worker exposure to noise. The OSH A noise regulations, limit 
the duration of exposure for a workman to sound levels exceeding 
90 decibels on the A scale or DBA. This one requirement alone wifi 
cost the construction industry approximately $13.5 billion in order to 
comply. 

Oversimplification of the noise abatement problem frequently leads 
many people to believe that engine exhaust noises are the sole culprit. 
Some say that larger mufflers on scrapers or dozers, for instance, will 
turn the trick. To be sure, this is part of the problem. However, noise 
reduction from exhausts permits other machine noises to become more 
dominant. 

1 he operator of an excessively noisy machine can presently lx* pro¬ 
tected by something as simple as earmuffs or earplugs. Now, EPA is 
proposing reducing the noise level to 85 DBA, which will increase the 
the cost of compliance to approximately $33 billion, according to con¬ 
servative estimates. 

All of these' costs, of course, are eventually passed on to the public 
in the long run. Therefore, I felt it important to let this subcommittee 
know some of the problems we are currently having in the construc¬ 
tion industry and now they have increased the cost of the highway 
program. 

\Ve have discussed several aspects of the specific procedural require¬ 
ments affecting the highway program in our printed booklet which 
accompanies this testimony. In the interest of time and with your per¬ 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I will refrain from reading the text and ask 
that it lx* included in the record. 

Senator Burdick. It will be received without objection. (See n. 
1595.) 1 

Mr. Nei^sox. Thank you. 

I would like to refer to the material on pages 1, 3, 11. 12, and 13. It 
relates to the urgent need to continue the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram, impoundment, redtape, other highway program impediments, 
repeal of the Davis-Bacon Act, the statutory definition of construction, 
and the section headed. “Highway Program Is Rich in Employment 
Values. A few brief comments on some of these items are in order. 

W e commend the efforts of this committee and the Congress to 
accelerate the highway program during calendar year 1975. Total 
obligations for the fiscal year were in excess of $7.8 billion. 

/ The passage of S. Res. 69 in April 1975, under the leadership of 
Chairman Randolph was extremely helpful in assisting States to accel¬ 
erate their construction program this spring and summer. Permitting 
States to shift funds freely from one Federal-aid category to another^ 
has also eliminated a lot of problems. ' 

The highway program is currently being implemented without ex¬ 
cessive high bidding and with no shortages of bidders. In the face 
of this excellent performance, the adm in ist rat ion’s budget calls for 
Federal-aid highway obligat ions of only $5.2 billion in fiscal year 1976. 
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In view of the level of obligations in fiscal year 1975, this figure is 
obviously ridiculously low. At this time, when States are being en¬ 
couraged to use highway funds in order to stimulate employment, it is 
an excellent time to end the impoundment of Federal-aid highway 
funds forever. 

Conclusion: The impoundment of Federal-aid highway funds should 
!>e ended forever. 

The intent of the certification acceptance provision of the 1973 
Highway Act was to extend the benefits of the ‘‘secondary road plan” 
to the other Federal-aid systems, except the Interstate System. 1 nder 
the “secondary road plan,” a State could satisfy most Federal require¬ 
ments by certifying that a project had been planned, designed, and 
constructed in accordance with standards which had l>een adopted bv 
the State Highway Department and approved by the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

It now appears that the elimination of one cumbersome provision 
was accompanied by the formation of another one. 

A strict interpretation of this provision would suggest a need for 
Federal officials to undertake a close and continuing scrutiny of State 
highway department regulations to make sure that they in no way 
deviate from comparable Federal regulations. 

This is, indeed, an area where joint Federal, State, and local co¬ 
operation is needed to develop effective procedures. We are advised 
that the Federal Highway Administration and the American Asso¬ 
ciation of State Highway and Transportation Officials are working 
together to develop legislative language that will make the certifica¬ 
tion acceptance procedure effective. 

Conclusion: DOT and FIIWA should work out language that will 
make this plan work. 

The simplification of the structure of the numerous categorical grant 
programs is another action which should be taken to avoid adminis¬ 
trative confusion and to make the program work more effectively. 

The present 38 categories is an unworkable number and severely 
limits the effectiveness of the Federal-aid highway program. ARBA 
recommends five major categories; namely, Interstate, Rural, Urban, 
Bridges, and Safety. 

Conclusion : Every possible effort should be made to reduce the num¬ 
ber of categorical grants to a minimum. 

ARBA and others have struggled for more than a year with the 
matter of expanding the statutory definition of “construction” in sec¬ 
tion 101 of title 23, so as to make it clear that a major resurfacing 
project is eligible for Federal aid. We are strongly opposed to Federal 
aid for maintenance. Seal coating and pothole patching should not be 
eligible for Federal assistance. 

However, amending the definition of “const met ion” by including 
the word “resurfacing” would be very helpful. We think that this will 
solve the current problem as to which kinds of reconst met ion are eligi¬ 
ble for Federal aid. 

We further suggest that the committee report include language to 
make it clear that it is not intended that patching and seal coating be 
construed as resurfacing. 

Conclusion: We strongly support an amended definition of “con¬ 
st ruction" to specifically include the word “resurfacing.” 
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ARB A strongly opposes the Da vis-Bacon Act. In effect, we have 
two minimum wage standards within the United States, one for con¬ 
traction workers and one for all other workers. Tt is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to understand why construction workers currently need this added 
protection. 

As we ail know, the Dam-Bacon Act does not purport to set n 
minimum wage. It requires that workers covered by the act be paid at 
least the prevailing wage. This prevailing wage, once it is determined, 
becames the minimum wage paid for that class of labor in that com¬ 
munity, It can never go down, it can only go up. 

We are still in inflationary times and are desperately trying to hold 
down prices. Why then, do wc still continue with this procedure which 
guarantees that wage rates will continue to move steadily upward? 

Conclusion: The Davis-Bacon Act should lx* suspended immediately 
with respect to the Federal-aid highway program and eventually 
repealed in its entirety. 

The Federal Highway Administration has calculated that for every 
$! billion invested in Federal-aid highway projects, an average of 
26,000 onsite jobs are created. 

In addition, this amount of work also involves 28,700 offsite jobs 
and 71,750 man-years of “induced” jobs. Therefore, the fiscal year 1075 
Federal-aid highway program will produce in excess of 1 million man- 
years of highly productive work. 

ARBA thought it would Ik? a good idea for us to run our own 
employment survey. Wc asked our contractor members to report the 
total dollar value of their work in 1974 and the average number of 
employees. 

The results of our survey are shown in detail on pages 12 and 13 in 
our printed booklet. We found an average of 23.290 onsite jobs for 
each $1 billion of work, which is a reasonably close correlation with 
the FI1WA figures. 

Conclusion: Highway construction work is extremely productive in 
terms of employment values and should 1 h> expanded in the years 
immediately ahead. 

This concludes our testimony, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this 
opportunity to present the views of the American Road Builders’ 
Association to the Subcommittee on Transportation. We are very 
anxious to answer any questions you may have of us during the discus¬ 
sion which will follow. 

Senator Bcbdick. We thank you. 

Mr. Patrick Parenteau. 

[The ARBA booklet referred to follows:! 
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THE URGENT NEED TO 
CONTINUE THE 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

The f tdeial-eid hi^hMiy program 
haf been a long-range and highly 
tunrmlul response to a very banc 
national need The Nalkm % road 
and street network is an absolutely 
rvimtiil ekmrftt in our total tirans* 
porta no n system Road* carry more 
than 90 percent of all passenger 
traffic, more than 22 percent of 
intercity height iv measured in 
ton-mile*, and virtually all freight 
movement* within urban area* 

Adequate road* are essential to 
the efficiency of other mode* of 
tram puna nun For example, rail 
freight movement*, both piggy-back 
and otherwise, depend on highway 
transportation for delivery to the 
railhead and distribution from the 
rail terminal Urban public nan*' 
porta non move* preponderantly on 
public street* A Large percentage of 
the dooT- to-door travel time in¬ 
volved in a typical trip by ait it 
spent not in the air but on the 
toad* and street* connecting the 
airport with ultimate origin* and 
declination* 

Road* and street* are visible to 
virtually every ddttfi virtually 
every day However, there teem* to 
be a certain Lack of awareness that 
roads wear out and need to be re 
habiEilaird, modernised and rebuilt 
The 1974 Manorial Highway Need* 
Report bran out the fact that the 
future highway needs do not takr 
the form of additional mileage The 
report envisions a total national 
system of .V >3 25,000 pules by 
the year 1990. a* compared with 
5 J06 MG miles In 1975, The same 
report mm arise* total national 
needs for the 1975-1990 period at 
H25 billion for arterial* and col¬ 
lectors only This figure doe* not 
include the cost of completing the 
Inter* rate System The needs, es¬ 
sentially are improvement needs- 
the reconstruction and moderniie- 
turn of roads already in plate 

Highway travel exceeds 15 tril¬ 
lion vehicle mile* per year Projec¬ 
tions to 1990 are necessarily specu¬ 


lative and range upward and down¬ 
ward from a base estimate of 1 £ 
tTilbon vehicle miles. The amount 
of future highway travel will very 
depending, among other thing* art 
the availability of petroleum, the 
degiee of success in developing 
alternative fuel aourres, and thr 
degree of nieces* in developing 
more fuel-efficient motor vehicle*. 
There is every reason to believe 
that at the very least, highway 
travel will continue at its present 
level for the indefinite future 

The same uncenaintie* cited 
above, related to fuel consumption, 
are impacting on Slate and local 
highway fiscal planning Sudden 
and unpredictable fluctuations in 
Slate motor fuel tan revenues are 
underlining the importance of the 
mote broadly based and. hence, 
more even flow of Federal assist¬ 
ance for highway development, 

CONCLUSION: The Federal-aid 
highway program should be con¬ 
tinued in it* current form with 
expanded levels of funding in the 
major categoric*. 


EXTENSION OF THE 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
TRUST FUND 

A continuing program of high¬ 
way improvement is in the national 
interest and. therefore, an important 
function of the Federal government 

The 915,000 mile* of Federal-aid 
system* extend into virtually every 
local government jurisdiction in thr 
Untied State* No other capital 
expenditure program uf the Federal 
government directly affects the 
lives of so many citizen* in *o 
many parts of the United States as 
the highway program No Federal 
program 1* mute closely intertwined 
with the operations of State and 
local government agencies The 
continuing highway program ft* 
quires close coordination, long- 
range planning, and dependable 
funding 

The Highway Trust Fund pro¬ 
vides the element of dependable 
funding, and does so in an equitable 
manner 

The Highway Trust Fund n not 
a sacred cow, nor is it a formula¬ 


tion endowed with magical qualities 
It is. simply, a fair and reasonable 
mechanism to direct revenue* from 
taxes on highway user* into sup¬ 
port for the continuing highway 
program 

ARB A strongly support* the 
principle of linking special user 
taxes with Specific program* from 
which the usee* directly benefit. The 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund 
works in a similar fashion to bene¬ 
fit the users of the Air Transport 
system, Along with many others. 
ARB A is interested in finding an 
equitable tax package to support a 
trust fund for public transportation 
However, we do not believe that it 
is equitable or fair to commingle 
these special transportation u*et 
revenues in a single general trans¬ 
portation fund 

We fecognrre. of course, that this 
subject matter is primarily within 
the jurisdiction of another commit¬ 
tee However, this i* a subjeci which 
must hr considered in connection 
with a bill to extend au thorn a lion* 
beyond the October 1. 1977. ex¬ 
piration date of the Highway Trust 
Fund 

At thi* time we are not recom¬ 
mending any changes in the tax 
structure sup polling the Highway 
Trust Fund. The taxes have re¬ 
mained essentially unchanged since 
1959, Since that dale, general price 
levels have risen dramatically, les¬ 
sening the trust fund s productivity,, 
In terms of constant dollars. Never¬ 
theless. the truer fund has per¬ 
formed its mission exceptionally 
well a vet the year* Trust fund 
receipts for thr past five years are 
at follows: (million* of dollar 1 1 


Fiscal Tear t97t 5,755 

Fiscal Year 1972 5.52# 

Fiscal Year 1975 5.912 

Fiscal Year 1972 £.952 


Fiscal Year 1975 (II month*) 6.059 


CONCLUSION; ARB A recom¬ 
mend* an indefinite extension of 
the Highway Trust Fund beyond 
the current expiration date of 
October I. 1977, with jR current 
taxes extended at their present 
level*. 


I 
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INC REASED RURAL 
TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 

Sev«f*l (44 lots have contributed 
lo a serious deficiency tn rural 
road* m rrcrnl year* Among these 
Urnw arc 

!• Since 1950, wf Have given 
priority attention to the completion 
of the fntcr*tatr program The 
lntrr*late route* arc the main ar- 
Irfie* of our nation » tran*portaiion 
system and Interstate lomplciion 
i* properly a matter of high priority 
At the same time, the normal and 
necessary program of rehabilitating 
oldrr primary and secondary route* 
ha* not kept pace with urgent 
need* 

2. Urban congestion ha* been a 
highly visible problem which, to 
some extent, ha* drawn attention 
and funding away from le*» con 
tpicuou* rural need* A* we have 
become an increasingly urbanised 
«cx»ety. many rural countie* have 
lost population and suffer from a 
diminished tax base needed to fund 
road improvement* 

J. Despite population lo**. rural 
America ha* turned to full agricul¬ 
tural production Rural America* 
transportation requirement* for the 
movement of farm product* have 
never been higher 4 

4. About 30.000 mile* of rail tine 
have been abandoned «mce the 
1920 * and much of the branch line 
trackage still in operation t« cur- 
lently very poorly maintained Agri 
cultural area* served by the*e line* 
have turned to highway* for the 
movement of farm produce 

The 1974 Highway Need* Study, 
summarizing highway needs from 
1973 through |9O0. indicated total 
rural road* needs of $210 billion 
This figure excludes the need* of 
road* of purely local character At 
lea*I 700.000 miles id rural roads 
need to be wtdenrd straightened 
out. resurfaced or completely re¬ 
constructed The Need* Study 
notes that States are giving high 
priority lo the rehabilitation of 
existing roadway* rather than ex- 
pandeng new facilities. 

In many cases this assignment of 
priority is a matter of simple neces¬ 
sity Vital highway link* which are 


drtrtiorating to the point of be¬ 
coming unusuable must be restored 
to useful service now This must be 
done before attention can be given 
to capacity increases or improve¬ 
ments in highway alignment In 
some developing areas such as 
Appalachia for example, there is 
a need for the development of new 
highway corridor* 

On the other hand, in most of 
the nation, the rural highway net¬ 
work ts in place What 1 * needed is 
a continuing program to rehabilitate 
road* which are worn out New 
shouldets and other safety features 
need to be provided Many rural 


road* are unsafe for truck*, school 
buses and in many ca*e*. private 
automobile* a* well 


CONCLUSION: ARBA recom¬ 

mend* continuation of an ade¬ 
quately funded rural highway im¬ 
provement program. Continued 
opportunity vhould be afforded 
for county government* to work 
within the federal-aid framework, 
federal assistance should be pro¬ 
vided for the reconstruction of 
bridge* and bridge approaches on 
road* not located on any federal- 
aid system. 


B£i.OfV UntutfiHtJ fouJ iland* a* evidence that improvement* to rural road* 
havr not kept pate with urgent need* ACROSS Ne»c •houUrtt and other tatety 
feature* need to he provided 
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END Of IMPOUNDMENT 
OF FUNDS 

The fit*! Half of Calmer Yfii 
1^75 mw 4 welcome relief from 
highway impoundmeni 

^Fl«*td*ri> Ford tin february It 
l®75 r ordered ifte itltur of $2 
billion m previously impounded 
fund* butreeqijenilv, rhe passage 
of S ttes &0 tm April 24 1075, 

brought about the rrtfjir of ah ad¬ 
ditional Sfl.R billion erf impounded 
highway fund* / 

of iHr fmer* of impound- 
men t the Siitie highway depart¬ 
ment* sibligated uwic than S5 5 
billion of Federal Jid highway 
funck during the la* I four and one- 
bull month* of Fiscal Year 1075 
Tout obligation* for ihe fiscal year 
were in e*cr>* of 17 & billion J 








T*m lattu +47** total F+WSal **m If74 00*9*1*™ » «acH »■** am StH* 0fcAgi*OiW 
m * pwttr'l*** Ol Vhm Qn&nmt nuoimonl ol t4 A Sunon 7t» e*ae*p** n*wm*> \ otmeatK** 

cowing «*• 53? 4 trw SUi* oO&gofod ft 34 * m*w c* *3? pwnam 



In 2.0 State*. tht fiscal Year 1«75 
pmtun BMW# than doubled what 
would have been possible tinder the 
origin4114 o billion limitanon 

While thre ha* brm j very desira¬ 
ble *horMcrm *t tuition during 
iht* period of high unemployment 
in (be construction mdushy rhe 
impoundment of federal did high 
way fund* i ocitinuH to ht an 
extremely serums obstacle to ihr 
long-range highway program Wh#t 
we ate witnessing rwm, fiftuuiivriv 
speaking, re the bright nJr of j 
big ekiud fhar ha*, bung over the 
highway program since l°t>7 Tbr 
program ha* been regularly artrrle 
rated and decelerated a* ibe era 
no mu riper re determine that the 
eionttmy need* to be xhmulatrd wt 
dampened 

The pi i maty obffCilv# of the 
highway prog i am should be to 
provide necessary transportation 
facilities not In Wvt ax an cco 
nnmu balance wheel The Adnuni* 
iralkin % budget call* for I ederab 
aid highway obligation* of $5.2 
bilium in fiscal Vui (<*7e> In view 
of the actual acoermpUhtnctiri in 
Fiscal Year 1975. ihre figure is ob¬ 
viously much too bw State high¬ 
way official*, therefore, mu*I de¬ 


velop contingency plan* and eland 
ready to expand or shrink their 
program* a* conditions diclalr Thr 
industry mu*r do ibe came Thre re 
not easy An efficient contractor 
develop* a skilled labor force and 
an equipment fleet He bid* for job* 
to a* to maintain a continuity of 
work By spreading hi* capital cost* 
Wer a *rnr* of project*. he is able 
to hold down hre bid price* The 
amount of capital investment in the 
industry it determined, io a large 
extent, by the *ue i*f the program 
When the program *l*e fluctuate* 
rapidly, it i* very difficult lor the 
contractor to maintain any lability 
The br*J assurance of a stable 
economical program re to follow the 
Course *el out by Cwngm* that i* 
to make fund* fully available for 
obligation upon apportionment 
The present time, when Stale* are 
being encouraged to use highway 
fundi to stimulate employment. re 
a particularly good time to end ibe 
impoundment of Federal aid high¬ 
way fund* 


CONCLUSION; the impoundment 
o! Federal-aid highway fund* 
should he ended forever 


5 
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freeway ends 
merge right 
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COMPLETION OF THE INTERSTATE NOW! 

In (95ft Congre** established * The 1974 Interstate Co** Eslb 
program of authorisations mate make* it very dear that a 
for the Interstate program ending fubtunnil increase In authorial 
in Fiscal Year I960 The I9e9 su lion* will hr nmird to piovidr for 
thoriiation. when Iran via led into ..completion within a reasonable time 
physical iKaDipliihrnrnn would fiamr H R $255 provide* for 


mull In ihe actual completion of 
the then drsigtuied 4i,0©0-fliile 
Interstate System by the year 1972. 

ft wav the intent nf Congtcv* 
ihal n««Mfy *d)mIwwtm to the 
financing program would be made 
in order to ensure the simultaneous 
completion of ihe Interstate Syslem 
in jU S La lev It was intended ihal 
the taxes supporting the Highway 
TtuV fund would be adjusted up¬ 
ward Or downward io fill the finan¬ 
cial requirement* of the total high¬ 
way program Extensive ttudie* 
were made in order to make cure 
that the tax have wav an equitable 
one Provision wn made for peri¬ 
odic co*i mimale*, *o that author¬ 
izations and apportionment could 
be adjusted to fit the total need 

1, A* the year* patted tor have 
tt fayed far afield from this lurH- 
conrervfd plan 

2, In t966 the total mileage of 
the Interstate System urn* mcteated 
to 42,500 wife* 

3 We have stretched out the 
program fo the point where no 

fned completion date actually 
exists 

The philosophy of the Interstate 
tttrkhoui was embodied in th* 
1973 Highway Act Between 1970 
and. 1973, InierMatr audio m ration* 
were at ihe level of $4 billion pet 
year They weir reduced to $2 6 
billion to Fiscal Year 1974 and to 
|3 billion in Fiscal Year* 1975 and 
1976. The present law provides for 
authorization* at the level o# $3.25 
billion for Fiscal Years 1977. 1976 
and 1979 


Important fin In to rite in If'flair Syr 
iem jwu*r h* completed drnUon* 

nui»r he made an deletion! of certain 
(r(mrntc 


thon ration* of $4 billion annually 
through Fiscal Year 1967. with a 
closing authorization of 12.665 
bullion for Ftocal Year I9gfl f 

The Federal Highway Admim* 
tralor has said on many occasion* 
that "at ihe present rate, the Inter* 
state System will mil be completrd 
until around the year 2007~Mi£Tedi’ 
ble as that may seem 
The total financial requirement 
will be increased to some extent by 
price inflation in the future and 
decreased, to some extent, by tbe 
dele lion of ceflain controversial 
Interstate routes Although these 
drtrHam may involve I*** than 20 
protects totalling less than 250 
mile*, tbe costs of these segment* 
are exceptionally high Ft i* current* 


Fy estimated that all of these dele¬ 
tion* could amount to as moth a* 
$6 0 billion 

We believe that decisions on dele¬ 
tions should be expedited so that 
the future cost estimate* to com¬ 
plete the System can be reduced 
and made a* realistic at possible 

It r* a Wo important to modify the 
apportionment formula so that 
States which are ready and willing 
can eomplrte their Interstate high¬ 
way* on in accelerated schedule 
Thi* can be accomplished by giving 
the Secretary of Tfanspo*tation a 
discretionary fund to move added 
Interstate fund* into Stale* which 
aie ready to use them 


CONCLUSION: ARBA 

mends future Interstate authorize- 
tion* at the level qf $5 billion per 
year. This should include $500 
million to be allocated at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Secretary nl Trans- 
porLation directly to those Hate* 
that are In a position to complete 
their system*. 
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URBAN 

TRANSPORTATION 

Historically. one of the pmuipal 
function* of the dty hit bwn that 
of serving a* * transportation inter 
change The earliest AnwncaTi cities 
weft ports,. where goods and pa> 
♦mgen were inkrcWi^fJ between 
land tn d witrr Iran* portal ion. In 
Nineteenth Century A merit* new 
wrfe developed el the |unr< 
1km* of nil bnrv The modern city 
t* a oomplen q| freight and passen¬ 
ger transportation fno^emrtih, fre¬ 
quently requiring the coordination 
of lUilnr, jii and w*irr rrintpot- 
ration levilike* 

The Federal-lid Highway Arl oJ 
IQttl. with it* requirement thit 
urban highway proper t* conform to 
i continuing iompirben*ive trans¬ 
portation planning process, wm i 
gumt *tep forwjid. Thi* anion 
ensured proper comideiahon of the 
interaction among various modes 

V*n awf (m potdmjt. n«P'ow4 hue *y*n 

le («t|irpori dafik jffolu milliin uflun an 


of rrimpoftirkn Urban public 
tran sport a lion protects ire sublet t 
k the *«iie planning requirement 
A KB A heartily supports the pro 
gram and funding authorised by 
Congrru m ihr National Mas* 
Transportation Assistance Act of 
1974 

Any comprehensive program for 
ihe improvement of traffic move¬ 
ment within urban area* mu* I 
JepenJ on city street* for a larue 
prupottmn of all traffic The**- 
include not only ihe home-to-work 
trip* by bus, lati and private auto 
mobdc but a ho the numerous 
trip* lo chopping area* school* 
and other dr* k nation* scattered 
throughout the urban are* 

Urban traffic congestion it costly 
in term* of iimr and furl wasted 
Vast improvement* in traffic flow 
ire possible ihtough channeliratlon 
at inlet sec lion*, reclusive and pref¬ 
erential lane^ for bus traffic, ju- 
duiou* widening of street* and 
compute! Lied traffic signal* Van 

m, fringe parting iWiFrke* and rinlWiu/ 


and car pooling unproved bus sys¬ 
tems and fringe packing facilities 
can all make vital coniribuikms to 
improved iraffk flow within urban 
area* 

The f rdnal government, certain 
ly. should refrain Wm imposing 
rigid transportation solutions on 
urban areas Indeed therr i* much 
to bt said lor individual approac hes, 
worked out at the local level, wh«h 
add to ihe distinctive rharai Irr of a 
city San Francisco* cable cars 
would not be useful everywhere, 
but they are an important element 
of that city s unique flavor On ihe 
other hand, it is essential that the 
federal investment be protected 
through the issuance of reasonable 
requirement* and insistence an 
comprehensive ir importation plan- 
■o'VK__ __ _ 

CONCLUSION; ARBA vigorously 
support* the urban highway pro¬ 
gram a* a separate category of 
funding. 


kb* fcfnrf ran aW make lufaf i on/rifcu Ham 
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ACCELERATED 
BRIDGE REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 

The Spec ul Kr place men) 

Program r^fjhl.shrJ by th* 

Federal Atd Highway Aft uf t<J?0 
Thm action wj% taken in fr^^iw 
lo dt-iathd SUN" by Suit evUmatr* 
iKjI almoct $0 000 pf the $10 Q00 
highway budge* 141 thr United 
btate* wm cnhuilly drluifnt AI 
tone it w*» rsti mated that il 
would (W1 in Ti.tr** of $lo billion 
to complete thi* Tuimnwidi* bridge 
irplacemrnt pfogiam About 24 €00 
af I hr ctittfjllv deficient bridge* are 
on thr vorkm* f rdnal aid *y*tem* 

Thr Nat Hina! bridge ln*prctmn 
Program w#i eMabtHhed rn 1070 o 
a nwift) of ohljininit din accurate 
inventory of dll drlnient bndgr* 
Oul of 2JC.0OO bridge* on thr 
f edrt j| jh 1 *y«le»tv * tot*) of over 
7.CKW- are clarified a* clruiturally 
drlu iml Of thi* mimbrT, dlmost 
3.500 JUT rr%ltu trd to pj**rngri 

r*r* only 

An additional JS.tW budge* are 
ifjiMlird j* functionally oWolrtr 
uncf their Jr*»gn dor* not permit 
them to **felv verve the toad vy* 
tw of which they ate integral 
pa IK In addition to these 12,400 
dd m lent bridge* tome 45,700 
additional brktgr* arr iLntifird a* 
functionally obtrilrnent The** 
bridge* need to be replaced in a 
relatively *hort period of time 

Thr (Wl uf replacing the 12 400 
deficient bridge* i* rMrmatrd at 
f 10 4 billion It iv Mgnific ant to 
note that 11,000 of ihr*r ifltu ally 
dell urn I bnd^e v pmenlly tnjuit* 
Mime form load hmil noMing Over 
thtre hundred (3001 of the*e bridge* 
are t urrmtly cloved to all traffic 

Utidge replacement fund* ate 
currently allocated under a nerd* 
formula baaed an thr total cent of 
replacing 12.400 budge* Under 
tJm type rd allocation, the com of 
onr vrrv rvpmsive high priority 
bridge srpLti.ernent can greatly n 
ceed tier tola] fund* available to a 
vln«le Vta re in any given year 

State* have already vubimited 
application* to thr federal Highway 
Adimniviration for fund* to replace 
about 40 percent of thr deficient 




Stotn Iter* already wlnniFtrd apphutfuin* fpr fund* to rrjtbrr 40* of the >2.4(10 
dr'ujrfit buifn Under lb# Wired frd/raf-acd noci h4 effri t, it wilt !»kr 

aw# ffl pvH Co wit ortrh »p wrtili hidhf nerd* 


bridgr^. Under the very limited 
Federal Aid program rum in effect, 
il will late over oO year* to rust 
catch up with ihe Jr f norm bridge 
nttd» ,M 


CONK LUSIO\ recom¬ 

mend* j vubvUnfut ifutroe in 
the Irdeta'hAid funding for the 
special bodge replacement program 


# 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

Thr 1*73 Highway Ail estate 
Itched several categories of safrty 
construction profr* i* with separate 
funding and preferential malt King 
ratio* These programs include rati 
highway grade crossing improve- 
mens the elimination of high 
hazard location*, the elimination of 
roadside obstacles, a special pave 
ment marking program and thr 
' safer road* demonstration pro¬ 
gram " for off system road* 

The special bridge recommit lion 
and replacement program is fre¬ 
quently considered a* a part of thr 
safety construction program pack¬ 
age. though it was established 
earlier 

The five special categories rstab 
lished by the 1*73 Act were pro¬ 
posed as high payoff programs 
‘which could quickly and effectively 
reduce traffic accidents with a rela 
lively small investment of money 
In each case, periodic reports to 
Congress are required so that the 
safety effectiveness of these pro¬ 
grams can be evaluated In this 
sense they ate true demonstration 
program* 

Unfortunately/separate funding 
for these programs was not pro 
vided by the Administration al 
though this was the intent ol Con 
gress Under the impoundment 
policy. States could implement these 
programs only at the cost of dimm 
tshing other programs In spite of 
preferential matching ratios the 
safety construction protects are 
somewhat disadvantaged in the 
competition for federal funding 
since 

1 The progrann are new and 
the implementing regulations are 
not completely integrated into 
routine administrative procedures 

2 The detailed reporting require¬ 
ments which are an integral part of 
these demonstration program* 
add a further administrative burden 

3 The typical safety construe 
tion protect is relatively small As 
Slates attempt to minimize the 
"red tape ascociatrd with federal 
aid they tend to use federal assist¬ 
ance with larger protects and to 


perform the small gibs with 100 
per*ent State funding J 

It seems tint thar 1 special fund 
ing. distinct and separate from thr 
regular I rderal aid program is re¬ 
quired if these safety construction 
programs arr to hr implemented and 
their cost effectiveness accurately 
measured 

/T he safety construction programs 
dovetail effectively with the older 
safety grant and safety research 
programs commonly known a* the 
Section 402 and Section 403 pro¬ 
gram* These programs loo, havrl 
suffered severe funding difficulties f 
They ate comprehensive, they pro¬ 


vide opportunities for State and 
summunity action and they nerd 
to be encouraged These program* 
provide the cutting edge of the 
national effort to reduce fatalities 
iniunrs and property kwses on our 
nation’s highways 

CONCILSIOV ARBA recom 
mends that the funding lor Sections 
402 and 403 be substantially in¬ 
creased and that atl of the safety 
construction program*, except the 
special bridge replacement program, 
be consolidated mlu a single cate¬ 
gory with an increased level of 
funding. 


Tht fnjffikuy safely program contained m lb# 197. 1 Hi{tat-*y Ad 
to imfvifi e» eliminate fttifuxid *»ude crowm<», fitxb barer d Inahimi and i»fb#r 
derm rfo natron program* ARBA recommend* tbaf fundiirg fo» fb»* bijb pay eft 
at flinty be Mrb»fanfiaUy rm reused 
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RED TAPI AND OTHER 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
IMPEDIMENTS 

VV* cummrnd the Hiurr* <4 iht* 
Committee to writ, oui the vurrn 
of Federal 1 rJ tape m order to 
minimise ihw problem Jt 1* an ex¬ 
tremely difficult area hot cww ihar <% 
immensely important m ivim* of 
overall cost* and delay* to the pro 
gf-irti A* noted in the case of the 
certification afrepiarvr provision 
included m ihe Fedrraf-Aid High¬ 
way Act of )«7J it often appear* 
that the rlimlnation of one pumbn 
Home provision is accompanied by 
thr f01 mAnon of another one 

The Ted tape situation ha* 
reached a critical *tagr Questions 
are constantly being asked whether 
the Frdeial-aid highway program 
can mrvlvr through all of the re¬ 
striction* that have been plain! 
upon It Thrse art by no mean* 
aftogethei the responsibility of the 
Department ol Ttanspotiatton. in¬ 
volving also the program* admin' 
umied by the Environmental |*to 
lettkm Agem y the Occupational 
Safety and Health A dm* miration 
and other f ederal agrm in They 
include such judicial deuee* a* 
those issurd by the Second and 
Seventh Circuit Courts which *ug- 

£ e*i thr fmmaiion of a new Irderftl 
urraurravv to prepare environ 
mental impact statement* We tom- 
mend thi* committer tor it* wotk ti» 
developing H R *7*7 and m *uy 
porting H R 3130 intended to tot 
rect ilnv particular problem ARB A 
supports the House puiiinn on 
H R 3130 

The minus nature of the revl 
tape problem ha* hem recugniaed 
a 1 the Federal level the general 
revenue sharing program, which 
put* money at the disposal of btate 
and local government* with 1 mini- 
mom of brings attached i* r*wn 
Hally a Federal mechanism designed 
Id bypass it* own buieauuacy' Wr 
believe that there is a propei and 
affirmative role for ihe Federal gov* 
eminent to plav in future highway 
development Federal involvement 
properly ke*« beyond the function 
«f collecting and distributing mon 
ev The thick underbrush o| need 
I*** paiuvwork and delay rmisi be 


cleared away tyi order for the system 
to wort effec tively 

The intent of the certification 
acceptance provision of the l«l?J 
Highway Act was 10 extend the 
benefit* of the secondary toad 
plan to the othrr Federal aid m 
trm* except the Interstate System 
Under the secondary road plan 
a Stare mu hi satisfy most f ederal 
teqmrrmmr* by certifying (hat a 
protect had been planned designed 
and constructed in accordance with 
trandaid* and procedure* which 
bad been adopted by the State high- 
way department and approved by 
the Secretary of Transportation 

The certification acceptance pro¬ 
vision make* the simplified proce¬ 
dure available to Slate* only aiteT 
the Secretary of Transportation ha* 
found that project* will be carried 
out m accordance with Stale law* 
regulation* dim live* and stand¬ 
ard* establishing requirement* af 
least equivalent hi those contained 
in, or issued pursuant tn Title 23 
U S. Code 

A *tfkl i pi tetpir latum of ihH 
language would establish a need foe 
Federal official* m undertake a 
tkise and continuing scrutiny of 
State highway department regula¬ 
tion* to make *ure that they in no 
way deviate from comparable Fed¬ 
eral peculation* ft offer* the Slate* 
the opportunity to move from one 
large tangle of red tape into another 
labyrinth 

IV* are advised that thr Federal 
Highway Administration and the 
American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Offi 
ciah air working together to devel¬ 
op legislative language that will 
make rhr %eitifuahon acceptance 
procedure effective Thi* f* indeed 
an arra where Frdrral Srate co¬ 
operation can be nunt useful in 
developing effective procedure* 

The simplification of the strus 
tute uf categorical gran* program* 
I* another action wh«h c an be 
taken to avoid administrative ton 
fution and put money to work more 
effectively 

l ONI 11 MOV I very possible et- 
foet should he mad? to simplify the 
adminwifatuin of the program and 
eliminate unnecessary requirement;*. 


REPEAL OF THE 
DAVIS’ BACON ACT 

The Davic-Haccm Act wa* en¬ 
acted in 1031 Ft was originally 
intended to protect 1 onhactors f rom 
cut-throat chi I- of-town competitor* 
By tnqxmmg cheap tabor nut of- 
inwnrr* might be able to under-bid 
the kxal contractor* Batically »* 
require* ihat laborer* and mechanic* 
be paid wage* not levs than the 
prevailing wage rate m the rmmedi- 
ate tocaltls foe the wime type of 
work on similar om*truclkm. TFie 
Act applie* to iun*trui1sm con 
tract* m t*.*,eys of S2.000 to which 
the Fedrral Covernmetii i« a party 
Thr Federal Aid Highway Program 
'* thereforr imluded in thi* atil- 
da led requirement 

In rralaty. construction worker* 
ate given special mini mum wage 
tunviJt ration* over and above that 
provided for workers m general h. 
Federal minimum wage Irgwlarion 
The fationale tor giving *uch spe- 
oaf piolnlion for worker* in our 
parbculat indu*tiy t* very obscure 
Whatever the rea*on* for the spe¬ 
cial treatment may be ihe result it 
that wage rate* move steadily up¬ 
ward There are several reasons for 
this 

1 In determining the prevailing 
wage. the Department of Labor 
first look* to *ee if a majority of 
worker* in a particular job classifi¬ 
cation ate making crurtiy the same 
wage If sti this is the prevailing 
wage In a maknuv «l case*, thi* 
situation due* not exist The De¬ 
partment of Labor then applies the 
30 percent rule If 30 peitml of 
worker* are making rurr/y th* 
*amr wage this is the prevailing 
wage If the application of thi* 
rule due* not identify * clam large 
enough to make a determination an 
average wage rate r* computed The 
prevailing wage become*, for all 
practical purpose*, the minimum 
wage pan! in the community It can 
nevci go down and m virtually 
every use will toe 

2. Thr precise boundaries of the 
area to be surveyed for a wage 
determination are a mailer of ad 
reini*irahvr judgment Frequently, a 
wage determination for a rural or 
suburban job *ite fttie* tin data for 

11 
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an urban arr j Urban wage rate* 
tend |o become suburbanites! 

3 Whnr thete it a question « 
lo th« proper job classification for a 
worker or group of worker*, the 
question 1* usually resolved by 
going to fbe higher wage classifi- 
cation 

4 The Davit-Baton wage rate 
tend* to become the standard rate 
for con»truclion not covered by 
Davit-Baton A* the ripple effect 
continue*, upward pressure i* 
applied to all wage rate* in the 
community 

Davtv Bacon i« an ob«olete law 
which ptobably *hould never have 
been pawed in the fir*t place The 
tpecial protection which it wa« sup- 
po«ed)y provided local contractor* 
i* completely contrary to the *pint 
of the Federal-aid highway progtam 
and the free enterprise *y*tem. 

The inflationary impact of Davtt- 
Bacon i* difficult to meacure tince. 
a* noted above. Davit-Bacon wage 
rate* tenJ to spread throughout the 
construction industry However, 
there are numerous instance* on 
record where the application of 
Davit-Bacon rate* to a particular 
project ha* increased projected labor 
rate* by 20 percent or more Many 
of these are documented in Report 
No 10 of the Labor Relation* and 
Public Policy Series published by 
the Wharton School of the Univer 
*ity of Pennsylvania 


CONCLUSION: I he Davit-Bacon 
Act should be *u*pended immedi¬ 
ately. with respect to the Federal-aid 
highway program and eventually 
repealed in it* entirety. 


STATUTORY DEFINITION 
OF CONSTRUCTION 

The definition of construction 
in Title 23. U S Code. Set 101 says 
(in part) that construction in¬ 
cludes all expenses incidental to 
the construction ot reconstruction 
of a highway 

The great majority of non Inter¬ 
state federal-aid highway project* 
consists of reconstruction Normal¬ 
ly. such reconstruction projects en¬ 
compass an upgrading of the origi¬ 


nal design standard For example 
wider shoulders may be provided, 
the alignment of the roadway may 
be straightened, or the surfacing 
may be replaced with a higher type 
pavement These improvements of 
the original design are often called 
betterment* 

Considerable difference of opin 
ion exists in various areas of the 
country as to the kinds ol recon 
sir uc lion eligible for Federal aid 
Same see the inclusion of better¬ 
ments as a necessary criterion 
Others feel that a complete repav¬ 
ing restoring the road to its original 
design but without betterment, is 
a type of project which should be 
eligible for Federal assistance 

In our view, a project which tig- 
ntfuantlv extends the useful life of 
a Federal aid highway should be 
eligible for Federal assistance Thus, 
a major repaving project would be 
eligible, a routine sealcoating would 
not be Betterment* are needed on 
many highway segment* However 
we should avoid the situation where 
a highway department may look for 
a lew betterment* lo add to a 
project only for the purpose of 
making a repaving project eligible 
for Federal aid 

H R 6235 would amend the def 
mition of construction by including 
the word resurfacing We com 
mend thi* amendment which we be¬ 
lieve will give the Federal Highway 
Administration legislative authority 
to provide the proper administrative 
ditection It may be helpful if the 
legislative history make* it clear that 
seaUoating and the patching of pot¬ 
hole* is not to be construed as 
resurfacing 


CONCLUSION; We support the 
amended definition of 'construc¬ 
tion'’ contained in H.R. 62 35. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
IS RICH IN EMPLOYMENT 
VALUES 

The Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration has calculated that for 
every $1 billion.invested in Federal- 
aid highway projects an average of 
2* 000 on-site jobs it created In 


addition this amount of work also 
involves 28.700 off-site job* and 
71.750 man-years of induced 
jobs Therefore, the Fiscal Year 
1075 Federal aid highway program 
produced in excess of 1.000.000 
man years of productive work 

To test the validity of this etti- 
mate. ARBA conducted a survey of 
Us almost 2200 contractor members 
W’e asked them to report the total 
dollar value ot thru highway work 
in 1974 and the average number of 
employees More than 700 contrac¬ 
tors responded. Their responses 
indicated an average of 23.200 on¬ 
site jobs for each Si biUion of high¬ 
way work. The correlation between 
the ARBA figures and the FHWA 
figures it reasonably dote 

Larger contractor* are more likely 
to respond to questionnaires of this 
kind than smaller contractor* since 
their more sophisticated record¬ 
keeping systems permit easier re¬ 
trieval of data It may be assumed 
that smaller contractor* ate more 
likely to be engaged In high labor- 
intensive work Inclusion of lheir 
data, therefore, would tend to give a 
higher average of jobs per billion 
dollars of work 


CONCLUSION: Highway con¬ 

struction work is extremely produc¬ 
tive in term* of employment values 
and should be expanded in the 
years immediately ahead. 
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ARBA CONTRACTORS RESPONSES TO 
'DOLLAR PER WORKER SURVEY 
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ABOUT ARBA 

\RftA—the American Road Builders Asmm cation— speak* fur 
540t> ntrmhrrt who constitute * brood cro**-section of the 
tfUttporljlion conotru<(km iriduoty AKBA member* include 
contr*rioMi piabtK offK Isb engineers In private practice 
mjiiul.K iuin> and Jutnbufort of com Ituc turn equipment 
producers and suppliers of nnnl<T»«il« and service* and civil 
engineering educators and student* Hue AwvNation is dedi 
cdJfd in (he furtherance of roundly fmirnd long range deveU 
npment fpi transportation pjilkulirly highway*, 

airports And urban public transportation 


A l the iVlay, t975, mrttin$ of the loving fWitMr ro emphasize file 
Western A 4*oci.ij!itiT of StdJ# ftrcbtrm* of mt tape, impound me nr 

“wy Officials, ARBA President und the dmet*\on of hif m fr rj'jy 
l*mr* A, Ntkoti prevented the fut fund* 


MM 
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"THE COLLEGE ATHLETICS PARABLE' 


Th* taoirjdii looms m lb* HJIopm Alhloljc Conference ware pi unoven qualily 
mKf In general. not good wnouQii In m# h#»1 mli*«si of oil ploy©**, and *p#cta- 
tort, And in order to provide a henw level of compwhimn in# nr w mni of all IA# 
schools agreed to Mtnrt elhlatic scholarship moony to 10# Conferwee Commis- 
(40W who wpyid Ihiin distribute in# money Th<S»# or IMS «tuit»bhr among (be 
vc nods 

The pbm work ml out line AH of th# school# hod better fooibeJ] loom#, and the 
wvnhoil kChOCts were imprnvnd wtough *o mot lh#n learn* couW pFnv « decern 
gmcne against the too sthoots All benefited - on wore m in# big lime 

Bui alas the Coder once Commission#' became dbiicutr tm loot sight of the 
planned end pomt 

He -msued a great numbtr of 'rule* did regulation*. prescribing the color el 
uniform*. me type ol water buckol* lo be employed. and tho fliuwicti instrument* 
lo b# In lh# band which played Iho htahonai Anthem {This became known 49 
■remap# i 

The Comntiwionw dec ided to keep pari ol the moony in he own bank account 
and borrow it From ume to lima lo pay <or some heavy obligation* ho had under 
taken M# was very bur about paying intern! on tiM* money |Th« became 
known «i "impoundment i 

The Commissioner decided lo pm more emphasis on baseball Since ha tan 
that ioocb.m wa» over ■empfinau’ed, h# ihmrgiit .t would be right lo use some ol 
th# tool bail money for baseball i This became known as balanced *ltM#tic» r 

Alter awful# the donors got tir#d The Utdpio AtWatic Cod«a#r»c« went back 
(O Ihe smnd time again tp the complete dniftrvc# p# ptftyers and spectaiors abk# 


During *n AKBA mimHny, Lit }a*»m 
A*V. WJ, the tpbpxf of ihf sltnplf 
fnaintn of iJlfRortfi. was discussrU 
anJ ARBA Dirmlur Ray Marrinrr, 
on the *pui of ihe mourwcm. unn* 
pownj i he Foltowm< punm 
Our program it hurtinx^M use 
the acronym BR UlSF 

B ^ fur bnd$r* mottly out-datrd 
R means It's rami- uiJiom* wdes a»e PidWt^hleif 1 
U n fpt Htbittt-u *frtHc rriru. fane t* tatl* 

I mean* i f \ infer slate slum a* ihr swan!* 

5 f fmnfo for *a fefy - Iri * ketp them alive. 

I Is to* rnctyuitc mho LranAm fp im e 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK A. FAREHTEAU, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 

FEDERATION 

M r, Paimxteau. Good morning, Mr, Chairman, My name is Patrick 
A. Farentoau. I am an attorney with the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Nation 1 * largest conservation organization, with a combined mom- 
bership of over 3 million persona 

On behalf of the National Wildlife Federation, I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank this committee for inviting us here to share 
some of our thoughts on the Federal-aid highway program. In keeping 
with the tenor of the subject of our discussion, I will try to keep my 
remarks brief and uncomplicated. To that end* I invite any questions 
to clarify points that I may make during the course of my testimony. 

1 would like to make one specific disclaimer before I begin: which 
is, that I do not intend to address all of the various factors and objec¬ 
tives which are contained in the Federal-aid highway program. My 
concern today is with the environmental safeguards winch have been 
engraved upon the Federal-aid highway program over the years and 
T do not intend to spread out into some of the areas that have been 
addressed by other witnesses. 

I would like to make three general observations before turning to a 
discussion of some specific environmental procedural requirements 
that are contained in the Federal-aid highway program. One of these 
is that I would like to put the Federal highway program in perspective, 
First, the Federal-aid highway program must be put into a proper 
perspective as of 1975. While at one point in time it could l>e said that 
the highway construction was experiencing a boom, T do not think 
that that could be said any longer. 

The Interstate Highway System is nearing completion* The high- 
wav trust fund is scheduled to expire in 1977, unless extended by con¬ 
gressional action, and we are entering a new era of transportation 
planning and transportation objectives. That era is to some extent 
dictated by forces outside of the transportation planning system, I 
refer specifically to the constraints imposed by our ever-diminishing 
supply of automotive fuels. 

The second general observation T wish to make is that we who are 
concerned with the quality of our environment do not in anv way 
attempt to defend or to justify the delays that are inherent in this 
complex highway planning process. If there was any doubt about its 
complexity before this hearing* that doubt has been extinguished by 
the presentation of this graphic flow chart here today. 

Rather than defend delay, where it does exist, we feel that it should 
be quickly and effectively eliminated because the concern for the en¬ 
vironment and the protection of vital resources cannot lx 1 furthered 
by delav. 

As a final general observation, I would like to note that the concept 
of lead time is a difficult one to cast in objective terms. It is a very 
subjective concept. For instance, in my thinking* lead time does not 
begin to ran until a decision is in the statements and testimony of other 
witnesses that a different notion of lead time is contemplated* one 
which calculates “lead time” from the first day a proposal to build a 
highway is advanced to the day the facility is opened to traffic. 
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It is our position that the time taken to consider a proposal should 
not be characterized as lead time but as planning time, a necessary 
precondition to sound decisionmaking. 

Turning now to some specifics, a question frequently raised is the 
impact of NEPA on the Federal-aid highway program. A commonly 
cited criticism is that NEPA constitutes a hindrance or a clog in the 
process of planning and completing Federal-aid highways. 

Actually, NEP A is an extremely useful planning tool, a basic deci¬ 
sionmaking document. The decision which NEPA contemplates are 
not only decisions as to how a particular highway should he built t 
but whether a particular highway should be built at all or whether 
there might lie a better transportation alternative. 

The problems that have arisen over the incorporation of NEPA’s 
enlightened concepts into the Federal-aid highway program are pri¬ 
marily attributable to agency intransigence. Federal and State high¬ 
way officials have stubbornly resisted implementation of NEPA’s 
policy and procedure. Over the past 5 years a large number of cou- 
t roversies, a great amount of litigation and a host of conflicts have been 
generated by the difficulty that the Federal Highway Administration 
has had in coming to grips with t he NEPA process. 

Perhaps if the past 5 years had seen a concerted and vigorous effort 
to incorporate and integrate NEPA into the Federal-aid highway 
planning process, rather than bucking NEPA at every turn, we would 
now have a model transportation planning mechanism. Instead, we 
are just beginning to see the process function as it should. 

One of the primary purposes of NEPA is to marshal all of the facts 
that go into making a decision in one document at one point in time 
to enable the decisionmakers to evaluate the project on its merits, 

A second specific environmental procedural requirement arises out 
of section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act. This section 
is one that the National Wildlife Federation is particularly pleased 
to see in the body of Federal environmental law because it represents 
a very strong and a very rational congressional judgment that certain 
areas of our country represent unique resources and must lie preserved 
except in the most unusual of circumstances. 

Section 4(f) requires that the Secretary of Transportation deter¬ 
mine that there are no feasible and prudent alternatives to the location 
of a highway in certain protected areas, those being recreation areas, 
publicly-owned parks, publicly owned wildlife and waterfowl refuges, 
publicly owned historic sites and privately owned historic sites that 
have been determined to be significant resources. 

Section 4(f) represents, in effect, a hands-off policy, Tt is a clear 
congressional mandate to the transportation planners that they must 
Ik- cautious of any type of transportation system which encroaches 
upon protected areas. It is not a difficult concept for people to under¬ 
stand, but apparently it is a difficult concept for people to accept 
because the history of compliance with 4(f) has been less than 
exemplary. 

A third specific environmental requirement that we are particularly 
concerned with is section T of the newly enacted Endangered Species 
Act of 1973, Like section 4(f), section 7 constitutes a congressional 
policy that certain species and their habitat should not lie adversely 
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affected by highway construction and other types of Federal activities. 
Section 7 requires that all Federal agencies in all of their activities 
insure that any actions they take do not jeopardize the continued 
existence of species that have been listed by the Department of Inte¬ 
rior as threatened or endangered and, further to insure that their 
actions do not destroy or modify habitat of these species that has been 
declared critical by the Secretary of the Interior. 

These are strong measures. But they are necessary measures if we 
are to prevent the further annihilation of our important wildlife and 
plant resources, 

I would like now to address the concept and the proposal that States 
be certified to execute certain environmental responsibilities presently 
executed by the Secretary of the Department of Transportation, 

The proposal advanced in the Ford administration bill, is a very 
reckless and very dangerous precedent to set in this area. The drafting 
problems that are inherent in the bill in its present form would make 
a nightmare for any court to interpret. It is going to be. if enacted, a 
fertile source of l itigat ion and controversy. 

Aside from mere drafting problems, the very idea of certification 
acceptance in the Federal-aid highway program is itself improper. 
The argument may be made that precedent already exists in other 
Federal programs for this type of procedure, such as the community 
development program sponsored by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development under the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1074. but that argument disappears under careful scrutiny. The 
certification acceptance procedure contained in that, act relates to a 
program totally dissimilar to the Federal-aid highway program. For 
that reason alone it cannot serve as precedent for the administration’s 
present p rop osal. 

The HDD program is basically a bloc grant program wherein com¬ 
munities and cities for their disbursement. Federal officials do not 
involve themselves in the step-by-step approval process which charac¬ 
terizes the Federal-aid highway program. 

With regard to environmental considerations, certification accept¬ 
ance amounts to placing the fox in charge of the chickens, I don’t think 
anyone can seriously deny the institutional bias inherent in State high¬ 
way departments. Such bias is a natural understandable fact of life, 
not a reprehensible vice. I f one is in the business of building highways, 
he is naturally going to be inclined to propose the building of new 
highways and to defend those proposals as strenuously as possible. 

If State Highway officials did not press for new highway construc¬ 
tion where they perceived a need, they would not he fulfilling their 
administrative responsibilities. But the environmental requirements 
that have been enacted by the Congress require an objective evaluation 
of every proposal. This can only lie accomplished if the evaluation is 
done by one who is not a captive of his own preference. 

The Federal Highway Administration, in remarks by Adminis¬ 
trator Tiemann before this committee earlier this year has stated that 
at the present time there is no real problem with bias because of the 
Federal review and comment procedure afforded by KEPA, 
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We submit that if the NEPA responsibilities are totally abdicated 
to the States, you will not have Hie same objective review and comment 
that e u rrent 1 y c x i sts. Hmv t lien can hi as t m el imi n a ted ? 

With regard to section 4(f), the certification procedure is even more 
dangerous. It was the specific intent of section 4(f ) to remove the deci¬ 
sion to locate a highway in protected areas from the decisions of the 
local officials. It was recognized that local officials would opt for 
cheaper public lands and public parks and recreation areas if the deci¬ 
sion were theirs. 

It was the intent of Congress to remove that decision to the Federal 
level to enable the Secretary of Transportation to make an independ¬ 
ent objective evaluation of whether there was a feasible and prudent 
alternative, to encroachment upon the protected areas. If that decision 
is turned back to the States, section 4(f) will effectively be repealed. 
Likewise, although the President’s bill does not specifically mention 
section 7 of the Endangered Species Act, it is written so broadly that 
such would be a plausible interpretation. 

There is a danger, then, that this bill may turn over responsibilities 
that are not even fully contemplated by the drafters of the bill For 
instance, section 106 of the Historic Preservation Act, under which 
there are certain procedural requirements expected of Federal agen¬ 
cies, might be turned over. Uniform relocation assistance might he 
turned over. Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act might be turned 
over. 

We do not feel that these carefully enacted requirements should be 
turned over, lock, stock, and barrel, to the States. But the greatest 
criticism of this bill is not even the substantive problems it presents, 
gross as they are. The most telling criticism is that the legislation it 
proposes is unnecessary. The ill the problem that is attempted to be 
cured is an administrative problem. It is a delay problem. We feel that 
the solution to that problem is improving agency compliance with 
congressional mandates. 

It would be a sad case, indeed, if requirements that were intelli¬ 
gently and rationally imposed upon Federal agencies by Congress 
would have to be carried out by the States simply because Federal 
agencies were not to effectively carry out congressional mandates. 

In this case, it is our position that the delays and the problems that 
have emanated from environmental requirements are attributable to 
the agencies' intransigence. We do not feel that any amendments to 
the existing environmental laws are necessary to cure this problem. 
However, we feel that if such legislation were necessary, that it ought 
not come in one fell swoop as the administration’s bill proposes. 
Already there is a bill to amend NEPA, II.lt. 3130, recently reported 
nut of conference to be voted on in the Senate shortly, certainly that 
bill represents a more rational, albeit unfortunate, approach to the 
delay problem. 

Delegation of certain environmental responsibilities to the States is 
one thing. Abdication is quite another. Delegation as proposed in H.R. 
3130, with appropriate guidelines and standards subject to review and 
independent investigation by the Federal agencies, represents a far 
more intelligent way to control the disbursement of Federal funds. 
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I think T have probably exhausted my time, Mr. Chairman. So I will 
conclude my remarks with the suggestion that a fuller analysis of the 
points I’ve raised is contained in my written statement which has been 
presented to the committee and which I trust will be incorporated into 
the record of these proceedings. Thank you. 

[Mr. Parenteau’s complete statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK A. PARENTEAU 
ON BEHALF OP THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
BEFORE THE SENATE TRANSPORTATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
JULY 29, 1975 

On behalf of the National Wildlife Federation I am sub¬ 
mitting this statement for Inclusion in the record of these pro¬ 
ceedings. :iWF has been Invited to appear and present testimony to 
the Subcommittee on Transportation of the Senate Public Works 
Committee on the subject: "Pederal Procedural Requirements Affecting 
Highway Projects.” 

NVP is a nationwide non-profit conservation organization 
Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1939. 

NWF is dedicated to the wise use and preservation of the natural 
resources of the North American continent. The Federation has over 
3,000,000 members and supporters. Including its associate members 
and members of Its affiliated dubs In each of the fifty states, Quam, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

NWF has had a special interest and continuing involvement 
in federally funded highway projects, particularly as they affect 
public parks, recreation areas, wildlife and waterfowl refuges and 
endangered species and their habitat. It has been particularly 
Involved In administrative compliance with Section **(f) of the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation Act, NEPA and the Endangered Species Act. A 
fuller description of NWF activities In these areas Is appended to 
this statement. 

This statement addresses five general Issues as they relate 
to the Federal Aid Highway Program: 

A . Delay allegedly caused by environmental procedural 
requirements 

B . The role of NEPA 

C . The role of *<(f) 

D . The role of the Endangered Species Act 

E . Certification acceptance 
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A, The Delay Issue - A MisconceptIon 

A principal criticism of the environmental procedural 
requirements which have been engrafted upon the federal-aid highway 
program in the past few years Is that they cause, or significantly 
contribute to, "delay” In the planning-approval-funding-conatruction 
process* * According to varying estimates the "lead time” for com¬ 
pletion of a federal-aid highway is presently between six and ten 
years*" The "delay" charge Is totally unfounded* 

In the first place the "lead time" to which the critics 
refer does not correspond to the common usage of that term* 

Generally speaking lead time refers to the period required to 
complete a project once a decision is made to go forward with a 
proposal* Critics of the federal-aid highway program, on the other 
hand, mark the time between the submission of a proposal to build 
a highway and the eventual completion of the proposed project as 
"lead time*" This calculation reveals an interesting Insight into 
the biased tanking of highway proponents: they apparently assume that 
every proposal to build a highway must be accepted, and the highway 
eventually built. In some form or other* This is a proposition to 
which we who are concerned with intelligent and objective decision¬ 
making do not care to subscribe. 


1 See , Statement f FM 
Subcommittee on Surface 
Public Works (June 2 1 *, 
is Involved only In n co i 
cases * 


A Executive Director Les Lamb, before the 
Transportation of the House Committee on 

*75>■ 'fete also that a six-year lead time 
•iiplex" orojectr and not in the majority of 
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In practice, of course, once the federal government 
becomes committed to a proposed highway, by giving Plans, 
Specifications and Estimates (PStE) approval, construction may 
begin almost immediately for the section of highway covered by the 
approved proposal* If states and highway proponents wish to speed 
the process of obtaining P3&E approval on eligible highways, 
the answer Is to submit larger segments Of a proposed route for 
consideration, rather than piecemealing them as Is the present 
practice* This might eventually result In complete transportation 
corridor planning rather than planning by bits and pieces over a 
long period of time and covering many communities and even several 
states.* 

Another reason why the period leading up to a decision 
to build or not to build a particular road should not be characterized 
as "lead time" la the great number of factors which must be taken 
Into consideration before any decision can be made. At one time 
It may have been entirely consistent with our national policy and 
societal goals to say "damn the consequences and full speed ahead" 

In the federal-aid highway construction program. If that was true 
at one time it Is certainly no longer the case. The modern federal- 
aid highway program la not a sIngle-purpose program -- i.e, the 

laying down of highways. Few, If any, of our federal public works 
* 


• The best example of the "fractional approach" to planning Is 
net forth In the opinion of Judge Qakea in the Route 7 cane. 
Conservation Society v. Secretary , 508 F.2d 927 (2d Cir* 197*0, 
petition for cert, pending. 





programs are so one-dimensional.• Presumably the highway program 
has evolved in this manner because Congress perceived the need for 
expanding the role of the program for the general welfare of the 
nation. Unless convincing evidence is put forth to show where 
the Congress went wrong in making these decisions it is perhaps 
inappropriate to complain that someone else's Interests must be 
taken into account along with those who like to build highways. 

In addition to tending to the competing, sometimes 
conflicting, interests of those groups within the tones of Interest 
contained in the federal-aid highway program (e.g. relocatees, 
minorities, laborers, environmentalists, etc.) highway officials 
are required to Identify and evaluate a number of "costs" and 
"benefits" associated with a particular highway proposal. This task 
is by no means easy to carry out. Highways generate many and diverse 
effects, some of which are not always beneficial, and the Job of 
marshalling all the data and accounting for primary as well as 
secondary impacts is enough to discourage even the most well- 
intentioned. To honestly and forthrightly evaluate these impacts, 
particularly the ones which argue against construction of the road, 
is not a welcome chore to those whose business is to build highways. 
Yet without this somewhat self effacing endeavor we run the risk of 
having decisions made on the basis of an Incomplete record. If the 
goal is to make the best possible decision which will benefit the 
most people without drastic impacts on the rest, then both time and 


9 For Instance, federal water resource development programs have 
as many as twelve objectives. See, Water Resource Council’s Principles 
and Standards Por Planning Water and Related !,an 1 Activities , 

38 Fed. Reg. Part III (S.pt. ?0, 1973). 
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effort must be expended before any decisions are made. It Is the 
unfortunate onus of our species that these rudimentary obstacles 
to the accomplishment of chosen objectives must be accommodated. 

Rather than Impede the process of Identifying and 
evaluating all of the factors which go into the decision to build 
or not to build a highway* the environmental procedural requirements 
provide an excellent mechanism for gathering the facts and con¬ 
sidering them simultaneously. In fact without the impact of the 
UEFA process which forced agencies to adopt better decision-making 
procedures* the rederal-aid highway program, and others, might be 
in worse shape than its critics maintain it is today. 

B. The Role of NEFA 

NEPA Is a planning tool* a basic decision-making document, 
a statement of full disclosure and a record against which a decision 
can be measured. In the hands of skilled planners the HEPA process 
can be transformed into the most Mfficient mechanism for pulling 
together all of the necessary factors which must be considered by 
highway officials. in addition, the process affords the officials 
the opportunity to elicit the views of those who are supposed to 
be the beneficiaries (and the financier?) of a proposed highway: 
the public. Perhaps the candid comment- of the public concerning a 
highway proponent^ carefully decorated proposal are not always 
welcome, but they are certainly enlightening. It Is difficult to 
imagine a public servant being reluctant to solicit the opinions 
of those he serves but perhaps that Is too optimistic a notion. 
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In any event the advent of NEPA certainly changed the 
way in which highway decisions were made* In the past there was 
no one document into which all the information was fed, no one 
point in tine at which all the forces were gathered to hash out 
the pros and cons of a proposal on the basin of a written description 
of the project, and no record to aid in those reviewing initial 
decisions (including courts). 

Unfortunately the potential for using NEPA as an aid 
rather than a hindrance to decision making was not fully appreciated 
by the FHWA or, for that matter, any other federal agency.* In 
fact, much of the blame for any current problem with the Incorporation 
of NEPA considerations into the federal-aid highway program can be 
traced to FHWA 4 a stubborn realstence to acceptance of both the 
policy and procedure established by Congress five years ago. 

Perhaps if serious efforts to integrate NEPA 4 a enlightened concepts 
Into the highway program had begun immediately the past five years 
would have seen the development of a model planning and ohclsion- 
making mechanism. Instead, we have witnessed a period of court 
battles and hitter controversies in which some of the most straight 
forward of NEPA 4 a provisions were ignored or misinterpreted by FHWA, In 
roost cases the agency 4 3 position was found to be untenable by the 
courts*** 

* See, The Fifth Annual Report of the Council on Environmental 
Quality , at 372-381 (1*710. ^ ‘ ------- 

11 The war between FHWA and NEPA proponents has been thoroughly 
documented by Frederick Anderson in two excellent works: NEPA in 
the Courts, A Legal Analysis of the National Environmental"ToTTcy 

Act, nmU and, Federal Environmental taw, th, 
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Despite FHWA * a Intransigence the agency now recognizes 

NEPA's beneficial effects and believes that most of the "bugs” have 

been worked out. The following statement by Administrator Tiemann, 

made to this committee earlier In the year. Illustrates the agency 1 s 

present perception of MEPA: 

We believe that the true success of NEFA is 
measured more in the number of environmentally 
unsound projects that are never proposed than 
by the number of projects rejected or changed on 
the basis of an EIS* By the time a project Is 
formally submitted for Federal-aid, considerable 
time and effort has been spent and changes are 
wasteful and difficult* If the environment 
Is taken Into account at all stages, project 
approvals should flow smoothly* Now that we 
and the States are f ami Her with the MEFA 
process, they do. 1 

Free of self-imposed shackles on the NEPA process, FHWA 
may now begin to derive even more benefits from the exercise and 
In the process the Nation's vital transportation systems planning 
should Improve. 


C. The Role of Section 4(f) 

Section A(f), contained in tooth the Department of 
Transportation Act (Ag U*5.C. $ 1653(f)] and the Federal Aid 
Highway Act C23 U.S.C. 5 130), declares that it Is our national 
policy that "parklands" 11 are off-limits to highway construction 
unleas there Is no "feasible and prudent alternative" to their use; 
and In that event, only where "all possible planning to minimize" 


* Statement of Herbert T* Tiemaun, Administrator, Federal Highway 
Administration, before the Senate Committeeeon Public Works 
(April 30, 1975J* 

fi ParklAnds Include publicly owned parks, recreation areas, and 
wildlife and waterfowl refuges; and public and private historic 
sites of "national, state, or local significance." 
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harm to the A(r) area has been carried out, Under current PHWA 
regulations A{f) statements are combined with HEPA impact statements 
(Draft and Final) at the location stage of the planning process.* 

At this stage several alternative locations are considered t one of 
which must be approved by FHWA. The location stage comes after 
the proposed project has been given "systems approval" (i.e., 
certifying that a route will be on a federal-aid system)** by FHWA 
and before the Design Stage, at which the engineering standards 
of a proposed route must be approved. 

Lands protected by A{f) must, according to the if,5. 

Supreme Court's interpretation of the statute, be accorded 
"paramount Importance." *** Highways may not "use" A(f) land 
except in "truly unusual circumstances" as where the "cost or 
community disruption reach extraordinary magnitudes,"*■■* 

Because Mf) represents a Congressional prohibition on 
the use of protected lands except in "truly unusual circumstances" 
it becomes necessary to identify potential Invasions of such areas 
at the earliest point in the planning process and to make every 
effort to avoid encroachment where possible. The location stage 
may not be the earliest time at which to discuss MO and to publish 


* See, PPM 90-i, para. 5 and App. E. and 2 3 C.^.R. App. A (1972). 

** System approval is required by 23 U.S,C. 5 103. 

111 Citizens to Preserve Overton Park v, Volpe, AQ1 U,3. **02, Apy 
(1971). 

•**» Jd. , *i01 U.S. at All. 
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an Initial decision regarding the use of 4(f) lands. In fact, 
serious consideration ought to be given to separating 4(r) statements 
from KEFA statements, or moving both statements to an earlier point 
in the procedure, in order to avoid the expenditure of time and 
money on a route which might illegally "use" a 4(f) area. 

There are two things to consider In looking into the 
possibility of "re-locating* 4(f) determinations, First, it has 
been frequently held by courts considering 4(f) problems that one 
feasible and prudent alternative" is to abandon the route altogether,* 
Coupled with this is the Supreme 1 sCourt *n holding that "truly 
unusual circumstances* must be presented before 4(f) land can be 
taken. Thus, where there are no alternative locations which will 
avoid 4(f) land it becomes necessary to decide whether the highway 
can be built at all**’, such a decision ought to be made before 
substantial amounts of time are spent planning for the route. 

Secondly, even where there is no feasible and prudent 
alternative to locating the highway in the park or refuge or other 
protected area the road cannot be approved by the Secretary unless 
he finds that all passible planning has been done to minimise harm 
to the area. Under DOT and FHMA regulations one possible mitigation 
measure Is "functional replacement" — i.e, the acquisition of 
lands or structures to replace those sacrificed to the highway. If 


* D* C, Federation of Civic Associations v. Volpe, 459 F,2d 1231 
(D.C, Clr, 1972); Monroe County Conservation Council v, Volpe, 

472 F,2d 693 (2nd CIr. 1972); Citizens for Mass Transit Against 
Freeways v, Brinegar, 397 F,Supp. 1269 <D, Ariz, 1973)* 

■* This is a problem encountered whenever a federal-aid highway is 
proposed on land In national forests which frequently are used for 
recreation and wildlife habitat. 
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functional replacement or some other form of mitigation Is required 
It should be incorporated Into the schedule for acquisition and 
design standards for the highway. This will usually mean extra 
planning which should be completed before construction begins. 

If complied with In a timely and proper manner. Section *{f) 
should not result in any delay In the highway planning process. 

It will, however, mean that certain highways cannot be built In 
certain protected areas. That Is an objective clearly endorsed by 
the Congress and one which we heartily support. 

E. The Role of the Endangered Species Act , 

Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 

§ 1536) requires all federal agencies to take such action as is 
necessary to "Insure that actions authorised, funded, or carried out 
by them do not . . , Jeopardize the continued existence” of the 
species listed aa endangered or threatened by the Secretary of 
Interior*, or "result In the destruction or modification of [critical] 
habitat of such species, w Where endangered or threatened species 
are involved, Section 7 Imposes even stronger restraints upon highway 
building than those Imposed by Section H(f>. Under Section 7 DOT 
and PHWA m ust Insure that federal-aid highways do not jeopardise 
the existence of endangered or threatened species or modify critical 
habitat used by such species. Strong measures, certainly * but 
necessary ones if we are to prevent further annihilation of 
sensitive flora and fauna by the Juggernaut of progress. 
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Congress most certainly recognized the necessity for 
these restrictions because it did not leave federal agencies any 
room for discretion. In the course of presenting the Conference 
Report to the House, Representative Dlngell elaborated the intent 
of Section 7: 

Another Important step which we have taken In 
this bill - and In this regard the two bills 
are virtually Identical - la that we have sub¬ 
stantially amplified the obligation of . . . 
all other agencies of Government ... to take 
steps within their power to carry out the purposes 
of this Act (emphasis added). C119 Cong. Rec. 

11837 (Dec. 23, 1973)] 

Thus, any highway proposal which Involves endangered or 
threatened species habitat should immediately be red-flagged and 
scrutinized by federal officials to avoid violations of Section 7. 

As in the case of Mf) lands,crltical habitat must be identified at 
the first stage of the highway planning process and avoided whenever 
possible. v et experience has already demonstrated the apparent 
Inability of federal highway officials to understand even this 
crystal clear Congressional mandate.* 

The Important objective of providing good transportation 
systems, and particularly of building highways, cannot overshadow 
the equally Important objective of maintaining rather than extinguishing 
our diverse species of animal and plant life. 


• I refer specifically to the 1-10 project In Jackson County, Miss, 
which Is the subject of pending litigation, NWF v. Coleman, 

Civ. Action No. J75-129(N) (S.D. Miss. 1975). The following state¬ 
ment appeared In the final Environmental Impact Statement: "At the 
present time the greater', threats to the existence of the Mississippi 
Sandhill Crane Tan endangered spec leal are orlvate <J«velonrr»-nf. arri 
the construction of Interstate Route No. 10." [PEIS at p.28] 

Despite this candid admission absolutely no steps were taken to avoid 
or minimize the impact of the road on the Crane or its habitat. 
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P. "grtif!cation Acceptance . 

The Ford Administration is presently sponsoring a bill to 
amend the Pederal Aid Highway Act* Section 11} of that bill would 
turn over to the States all reaponslbl11ties under any Pederal law 
or Executive Order, except in the case of Interstate highways, 
presently discharged by the Secretary of Transportation upon 
"certiftcation" by the governors of the individual states that such 
responsibilities would be carried out. The primary purpose of this 
provision is to dump NEPA and responsibilities into the laps of 

the respective states; however, other responsibilities presently 
discharged by the Secretary would also shift to the states under 
the broad language of this bill.* If enacted such a provision would 
amount to a repeal of NEPA, 4(f)» the Endangered Species Act, the 
National Historic Preservation Act [16 U.5.C. $ 470 1 et^se^, ], and 
perhaps other environmental statutes, insofar as the federal-aid 
highway program was concerned. The National Wildlife Federation is 
extremely concerned about the reckless manner with which this bill 
addresses' an essentially administrative problem (I.e*, ''red tape") 
and ia vigorously opposed to any such emasculation of rational environ¬ 
mental safeguards. 

Aside from a multitude of drafting errors which, if left 
uncorrected, could render this bill a nightmare of interpretation* 

* These Include the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Land Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970 [**2 U.S.C. § 46013; the Endangered Species Act 

(16 U.:,C. 5 1536]; the National Historic Preservation Act [16 tf.S.C- 
PTOfh E.O. 11516; E, 0. 11593; and other laws. 
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there are a number of substantive problems with the bill* 

1, Uniformity , NEPA , **t f > and the other environmental 
laws affect by this provision established national policies* To be 
consistent the policy mutt be Interpreted and applied in a uniform 
manner. If these responsibilities are turned over to the states 
there is the potential for 50 separate Interpretations and any 
number of applications of each "national" policy. 

2* Aceounlability * If the expenditure of federal funds 

la to be conditioned upon compliance with federal laws then it Is 
only logical that federal officials retain the responsibility to see 
to It that such laws are faithfully executed* 

3* Bias , This is a particularly acute problem in the 
$Kf> area* Section 4(f) was enacted for the very purpose of removing 
the decision to use protected areas from state and local officials 
because these officials would Invariably choose "cheap" public lands 
from parks* refuges, etc. rather than opt for more costly alternative 
locations. The legislative history of the statute clearly reflects 
this predominant concern with local bias. 1 Returning the decision 
making power to the states would constitute an explicit repeal of 
the statute. 

Bias la also a problem in the NEPA process. Even PHWA 
recognises the necessity for elevating impact statements to the 
federal level for review and comment to eliminate this element from 
the process. In the words of Administrator Tlemann: 


1 See t Gray, Oseart "Section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation 
Act7^“ 12 Hd. L, Rev. 327 (1973)* Profesor Gray was formerly 
director of DOT'S Office of Environment* Safety, and Conrimer Affairs. 
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The decision in the Conservation Society 
of Southern Vermont case [ Conservation Society 
v. Secretary » supra ] seeks to circumvent an 
alleged bias in the State highway agencies, 

We do not believe this Is a serious problem 
on highway projects since all FHWA statements 
are circulated for critical comment to other 
agencies prior to rinal action. Any lack of 
objectiv ty in a draft statement is not likely 
to escape such multi-agency Interdisciplinary 
review. 

* 

If there Is no one but the project proponent to review 
the impact statement and the critical comments submitted thereon, 
how can bias be eliminated? 

4, Manageability » Many states do not possess the 
administrative infrastructure required to effectively discharge the 
new responsibilities they would receive under this law. Essentially, 
the highway bureaucracy which has been created at the federal level 
will need to be replicated ino&Il states seeking the certification. 
Whether state highway departments possess the capacity or the 

desire to undertake this added responsibility is at least questionable 
at this time. 

5. Judicial Review . Where will jurisdiction lie Tor 
review of State compliance with these laws? In federal courts, state 
courts, or both? If concurrent Jurisdiction Is created should a 
federal court follow the State's Interpretation Of the law under 

the established principle that an administrative interpretation Is 
entitled to great weight?** How will Governors respond to being 
sued for non-compliance with federal statutory requirements? Are state 


■ Statement before the Senate Committee on Public Works, supra . 

** C,f ■ Northern States Power Co. v. Minnesota, 4^7 F,2d 11^3 (8th Cir, 
19Tin~Wf’<. 405 U.s. 1035 (1972). 
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attorneys general prepared for such suits? 

6. State Disposition of Pederal Lands . Once "certified". 
State Governors would become the "Secretary" (of DOT) for purposes 
of making 4(f) determinations, this would have the effect of giving 
to States the discretion to select highway locations In areas 
protected by 4(f) and owned by the federal government whenever 
they determined there was no "feasible and prudent alternative" 
to such a location. Such authority would have broad Implications, 
particularly In the astern states, where a great deal of land with 
4(f) character Is federally owned (e.g., national parks). 

In addition to the problems as noted there Is an even 
more compelling reason for rejecting this proposed amendment: It 
Isn't necessary. In fact. It represents a prime example of overkill. 
The "111" to be remedied is the elimination of federal "red tape" 
to enable highway construction to proceed more expeditiously. It 
is not necesoary to totally abdicate federal responsibility under 
NEPA, 4(f), et al. to accomplish this goal. 

Another bill which seeks to accomplish the same purpose 
as the Administration's bill (H.4. 3031) adopts a more reasonable 
approach to the problem. By permitting FHWA to delegate the 
responsibility for preparation of EIS to the States, but retaining 
FHWA's authority to review the EIS and the duty to participate actively 
In its preparation, this bill accomplishes the same goal without 
opening up the proverbial can of worms which is what the Admini¬ 
stration's proposal would do. 
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Some reference may be made to the certification procedure 

contained In the Housing and Community Development Act of 197* (*UCDA M ) 
as 

/a precedent for that which is proposed here. The situations are ao 
dissimilar, however, as to be clearly distinguishable, Under the 
HCDA, the Department of Housing and Urban Development administers a 
block grant program whose broad purpose is the distribution of 
federal money to cities for the construction of housing, HUD acts 
as little more than a financial Institution with only minimal 
control over the manner in which funds are actually spent. The 
HUD program does not even remotely resemble the elaborate scheme 
of the federal-aid highway program with its multiple stages Of 
approval and direct federal control over every aspect of a highway 
project. Because of the degree of local control the certification 
procedure contained in the NCDA was developed to effectuate the 
purposes of NEPA f no to short-cut the NEPA process. In so doing 
it received the express blessings or the Council on Environmental 
Quality. No such blessing can be expected in the ease of the 
Administration's proposal. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis, the following 
conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Environmental requirements are not responsible for 
delaying the completion of sound transportation systems. To the 
contrary, they facilitate the decision-making process by marshalling 
the evidence necessary to a we11-reasoned decision* 

2. NEPA, *l{f) and Section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act represent important rational judgments by the Congress that 
environmental values should not be needlessly sacrificed to highway 
construction. To be effective and to eliminate any possibility of 
delay in the planning process these values must be considered at 
the earliest possible stage of highway planning. This will probably 
require plugging these considerations into the systems planning 
stage* rather than the location stage. At the latter stage a 
proposed project has gained too much momentum to allow for detached 
consideration, 

3* The Administration's proposed certification acceptance 
procedure would create more problems than it would solve. It la 
an unnecessarily harsh measure for a rather standard administrative 
problem; one which can more rationally be solved by improving agency 
compliance with Congressional mandates. No amendments to any of the 
environmental laws is needed to accomplish this, but if they were, 
we submit that H.R. 3031 presents a less drastic alternative than 
the Administration bill. 
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APPENDIX A 


Litigation In which the National Wildlife Federation la a party 


(1) Citizens to Preserve Overton Park v. Volpe . *01 U.S. 

*02 (1971) tSecretary of Transportation *a duty under Section A(f)]. 

(2) Arizona Wildlife Federation v- Volpe , * ERC 1637 

(D. Arlz. Cappllcation of 4 Section *(f) to a forest highway, 

a de facto *(f) Issue]. 

(3) National Wildlife Federation v. Tlemann . No. 1270-73 
(D. D. June 26, 1973) [Agency compliance with public hearings 
requirement of Federal-Aid Highway Act]. 

(*) National Wildlife Federation v. ^rlnegar . No. 1269-73 
(D. D.C., June 25, 1973) [Publication of agency regulations for 
Pederal-Ald Highway Program]. 

(5) National Wildlife Federation v. Tlemann . No. 1318-73 
(D. D.C., .rune ?9, 197 3) [Agency preparation of environmental 
Impact statements on proposed Federal-Aid Highway projects]. 

(6) Florida Wildlife Federation v. Brlnegar . No. WPB-75-20- 
CIV-CF (S.f). p ln. !9t$) rAppilcation of Section *(f) to recreation 
area, '’ederal-Ald Highway project]. 


(7) N ational Wildlife Federation v. Coleman . Civ. Action 
No. J75-12$(WJ Is . f). Miss. 1975) rAppilcation of Section *(f) and 
Section 7 of Endangered Species Act to Federal-Aid Highway project]. 
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Senator Ruudick, Thank you, 

1 be next witness will he Mr. Less Lamm, Executive- Director of the 
Federal Highway Administration, 

STATEMENT OF L, F LAMM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Lamm, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I am here primarily to serve as a resource to answer questions from 
the other panelists* My remarks will ta very brief. 

It struck me, as we have attended many of these hearings in the 
committee’s series of panel hearings on different aspects of the Federal* 
aid highway program, that regardless of any individual’s prime inter* 
■est,Jie eventually gets around to talking about Federal procedures. 

For instance,, back in the hearings on the 18th of July, when the com¬ 
mittee heard from urban witnesses, there was a lengthy discussion 
concerning the need for the Federal Highway Administration to be a 
little more liberal in waiving engineering and safety design standards 
in the interest of permitting more highway projects to tie improved 
with the same amount of money. 

Then again on the 21st of July, we heard somewhat the same com¬ 
ments from witnesses representing rural transportation. On the 24th 
of July, there was a considerable degree of discussion about what the 
Federal role should be and in talking about- the Federal role, quite 
often the. discussion got around to the extent to which the Federal 
Government, particularly the executive branch, ought to be developing 
regulations, rather than just living with the words of the legislation 
as they come out of the Congress. 

On the 28th of July, yesterday, we heard a number of representa¬ 
tives of safety indicate that from their'point of view, the Federal 
Highway Administration, the Department of Transportation, was not. 
proceeding sufficiently enough down the line of implementing the 
mandates of Congress in terms of promulgating design standards and 
requiring the State and local governments to live up to them* 

Again, this morning, the panel section spoke on both sides of the 
same question. The panelists indicated that the procedural require* 
ments air onerous on the part of the States, but on the other hand, 
t hey are absolutely necessary to protect Federal interests. 

To me, all of this points out that one person’s necessary Federal 
responsibility is another person's redtape. The congressional com¬ 
mittees have long had the requirement to determine from among posi¬ 
tions espoused by numbers, large numbers of witnesses, what the 
proper compromise would he and frequently legislation is developed 
that represents a compromise between a number of competing interests, 

Tti our estimation, the job given to the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration in connection with implementing highway legislation is just 
that, to determine what the nature of the compromise has been, what 
the intent of the congressional committees is and therefore, to continue 
to strike the same balance in administrative regulations which the 
committee lias struck in its legislation. 
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I can certainly go into a room and talk with people about whether 
or not any particular interpretation has actually ended up sewing that 
end, but t would like to assure you and the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Federal Highway Administration always starts out with the 
idea that we are in the position of carrying out the responsibilities 
given us by Congress and, therefore, it is not at all surprising to me 
that representatives of one particular element or interest in the high¬ 
way program would react differently to proposals which they see com¬ 
ing from us. 

To me, it is a part of the necessary process of developing legislation. 
We welcome all points of view and try to compromise from among 
these various points of view. 

[Mr. Lamm’s statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

L. P. Lamm, Executive Director 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE OH TRAWS 1*0RTATION 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

July 29, 1975 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The "rod tape" present in the procedures implementing 
the P*doral~aid highway program is largely a result of the 
evolution,, over moo than 50 years, of an increasingly 
complex program. In the beginning# the Federal-aid highway 
program procedures addressed themselves to engineering and 
fiscal requirements. Federal and State highway administra¬ 
tors wore concerned with bull dine the hort roads that could 
be built in a responsible, economical way. Other legal 
requirements have been added to those original requirements 
by statute. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) ha3 
procedural requirements for example, implementing environ¬ 
mental statutesi civil rights statutes, relocation assistance 
statutes, and minimum wage statutes. Further, while the 
program started out with one basic objective, to get the 
farmer out of the mud, there are now many objectives that 
have led to the creation of many special categorical progiors. 
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The result of these added requirements, objectives, and 
programs is to greatly increase the tine to process or 
advance projects from planning to completed construction. 

Much attention has been given to the problem of reducing 
"red tape" and thus reducing the time lag on projects from 
conception to completion. The States, the Congress, and 
FHWA have all addressed the problem. The States, through the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials (AASHTOJ, have been active in seeking solutions. 

The Congress has commissioned studios r held hearings, and 
enacted legislation such as Certification Acceptance (23 
U.S.C. 1X7 J, to eliminate unnecessary procedural requirements. 
FHWA has gone through a process of reviewing and streamlining 
its procedures to reduce paperwork and delays. 

HlivA is keenly aware of the need Lo hdniiaiuo future 
"red tape" as new legislation is implemented. In this regard, 
we will work cooperatively with all interested parties. For 
example, all draft directives that affect the States will be 
reviewed by an AASliTO committee prior to issuance* 

FIEWA has prepared and issued directives to implement 
most of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973. The only 
major sections still needing final directives are the system 
realignment, urban planning, and public transportation 
sections. These sections are being implemented under interim 
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directives pending the issuance of ful directives* The 
only major section of the Federal-Aid Highway Amendments 
of 1974 awaiting issuance of a final directive is the 
enforcement of the 55 m.p.h. speed limit section* A final 
rule will be issued shortly (hopefully within one week}* 

The Administration's proposed 1975 Highway Act addresses 
the problem of "rod tape* 1 and the problem of reducing time 
lags by reducing the number of grant programs and by expanding 
the certification acceptance provisions to include all but 
civil rights require-rents. At present* such certification 
acceptance provisions do not include environmental requirements, 
civil rights requirements, and relocation assistance require¬ 
ments. The proposed 1975 Act, if enacted, will help with the 
w red tape** problem. 

Thi" concludes ny prey ?. ► -»<;' T ^nt rd 1 ill bn 
pleased to answer any questions that the Subcornitteo may 

have. 
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Senator Burdick. Thank yon. 

Mr. Hanson, executive vice president. American Roadbnildors 
Association. 

DANIEL HANSON. EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr, Hanson. F have no opening statement Mr, Chairman.! will just 
participate in the questions. 

Senator Burdick, I have some questions for the panel, I will be 
addressing them to particular individuals. The others may comment 
as they wish. So we will get a balanced view here this morning, if we 
can. 

The first question is to Mr. Nelson, You do not go into great detail 
in your statement about the delays caused by environmental impact 
statements. It is obvious that this is a concern of your organization. In 
general, do yon believe tins environmental requirement should he 
relaxed in time of high unemployment and economic difficulty? 

Mr. Nelson. I his is a question that calls for a compromise answer, 
of course. Certainly, as Mr. Lamm just said, there are times of com¬ 
promise oil all independent points and when we are particularly 
involved with unemployment, it appears that there is a timeliness to 
some relaxation of some of the regulations that might be considered 
at other times. 

Senator Burdick, Then how do you answer the arguments of the 
other witnesses that environmental damage caused by pollution and 
badly designed highways may cost as much in the long run as some of 
our present economic problems? 

Mr, Nelson. 1 don’t necessarily agree that we have or will or arc 
committing long-range damage to many of these things. Long-range 
damage is the thing that is seen in the long range. Certainly, things 
that we have said in the past that in our short look at the things will 
be of long-range, we found out that that hasn’t been necessarily proven 
to be a fact. 

There is a compromise here. Certainly, the environment is the place 
in which the highway, the other transportation facilities are run and 
certainly there should be all considerations given to realistic 
approaches to what damage is done to mankind, long-range. 

Senator Burdick, Mr. Lamm, Mr. Sehoenbrod lias made some 
charges against the Federal Highway Administration on the imple¬ 
mentation of environmental requirements. Perhaps we should give you 
a chance to respond and then have Mr, Sehoenbrod comment. 

First he charges that environmental review is placed at the end of 
the planning process when large commitments of time and money have 
already been made. Second, he says you allow the preparation of envi¬ 
ronmental impact statement on small sections of the road t not looking 
at the entire project. Third, lie says that most impact statements arc 
of such inferior quality that FHWA can’t really learn much from 
them anyway, 

Mr. Hamm. Mr. Chairman, this is an involved issue. T couldn’t begin 
to coyer all of our interests in this matter in a brief response, I would 
certainly bo willing to continue the discussion with anv of the other 
panelists. 
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Once again, let me start out by stating what the Federal Highway 
Administration intends to do. Looking at the process chart which Mr, 
Schoenbrod referred to on tlie wall, there is a lengthy series of steps 
which take place before t be State highway department actually deter¬ 
mines that an environmental impact statement is required. 

But in our estimat ion, the review process that has been taking place 
up to that time does incorporate the environmental review whereas the 
block on the chart that talks about preparing an environmental impact 
statement is the precise need to actually fulfill the reporting require¬ 
ments prescribed in connection with environmental impact statements. 

Prior to that decision, there has been the location study conducted 
by the State that by our requirements does incorporate the potential 
environmental consequences and, therefore, by the time the decision 
is made as to whether or not an environmental impact statement is 
required, the State is in a good position to make this decision. 

I might point out that our current rate of processing of environ¬ 
mental impact statements includes statements on roughly 5 to 7 per¬ 
cent of the number of highway projects which come down through the 
pipeline in each given fiscal year. The number is decreasing mainly 
because we have an increasing emphasis on programs, the newer safety 
construction programs and other programs, which don't require sizable 
expenditures of dollars on a given project. Therefore, the percentage 
is getting closer to 6 percent whereas a couple of years ago, it would 
have been 7 or 8 percent. 

In addition to the numbers of projects which require the full envi¬ 
ronmental impact statement treatment, about 20 percent or so are 
processed through the negative declaration route. Therefore, about 
three-quarters of all of the highway projects which were advanced 
during 1975, there were better than lii,OOU highway projects advanced, 
but about 75 percent of these projects either on their face have little 
to do with any adverse environmental impact or could not be charac¬ 
terized as major Federal actions. The environmental processing 
required for this 75 percent is very basic and can be completed without 
full environmental statement preparation. 

With regard to the comment that the environmental impact state¬ 
ments are poorly prepared, I would just point out that from our own 
reviews, we have determined that year by year, the States' environ¬ 
mental impact statements have improved. 

Perhaps you might want to ask the same question of Mr. Hunter a 
little later. I have complete confidence that the State highway depart¬ 
ments are staffing up and are entering into the spirit of the environ¬ 
mental legislation. We can judge that by, as I say, the improving 
quality of environmental impact statements. 

There is certainly some litigation. There lias been litigation even 
prior to the development of the Environmental Policy Act, I believe, 
in the last 8 or 9 years. We have more than 2tK) individual highway 
routes which have been subject to litigation. The number went up 
immediately after the passage of the Environmental Policy Act. 

The rate of new cases, new litigation appears to be declining in late 
1074 and SO far in 1975, which, it true, over the long run, would again 
indicate that the quality of the environmental assessment being done 
in cooperation with the States is improving. 
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Another of the criticisms was with regard to the segmentation of 
highway routes. This is an area in which the Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration and the States were getting bombarded very heavily. Again, 
in the earlier years following the passage of the Environmental Policy 
Act, there were a number of highway projects which had passed part 
way through the pipeline represented on that flowchart on the wall, 

I would Ik 1 the first to admit that compliance with the Environ¬ 
mental Policy Act required the States to get involved in preparing an 
environmental impact statement at a much later stage than would 
normally have been done. In many eases, there was a commitment to go 
to construction on a short length of the project and we did have a num¬ 
ber of cases which were litigated on the issue of segmentation. 

Here again, we feel that as we have developed the experience in 
implementing the Environmental Policy Act, we and the States have 
reached the stage where projects are now being reviewed at such an 
early stage that segmentation is much less of a problem than it was 
even a few years ago. 

Senator Bumhc-k. Mr. Schoenhrod, since I took your name in vain, 
do you want to reply? 

Mr. Schokx mtoti* I don't think it at all in vain, I think there is some 
problem with some of these responses I would like to go into. 

First of all, taking the segmentation issue first, Mr. Lamm says that 
the problem has been dealt with. 1 think the reason it lias been dealt 
with is not through greater experience on the part of FIIWA, but 
because the courts have said that the FIIWA has been plainly in vio¬ 
lation of the law. 

It is not a question of experience. If one read the guidelines— 

Senator Burdick. You say in violation of law. In what regard * 

Mr. Sc uoenbrod, NEPA requires that the full implications of an 
action lx* considered. If FIIWA is doing an environmental impact 
statement on only a fraction of a more major undertaking, they really 
aren't looking into the full costs and benefits of the projects in the way 
t ha11 he 1 aw reaui res. 

This is stated clearly in the guidelines of the CEQ. That was known 
u long time ago, ITifortunntely, we had to go to court to enforce fids. 
That is the reason for the delay. I think the recalcitrant spirit of that 
situation, where we really had to go to the mats to get compliance, has 
flavored the whole thing. 

As to the quality of the statements, it is ascertained by Mr. Lamm 
that they have improved. I have figures from EPA from the 
period—— 

Senator Burdick. Would you put that mike a little closer to you t 

Mr. Schoexbrod. I have EPA figures from 1971 to 1973 that indi¬ 
cate that over that period of time, the quality of the statements dete¬ 
riorated. I would like to note, by the way, that the EPA evaluations of 
the statements show that the State highest on the list for preparing 
adequate statements was North Dakota. 

Third, I would like to turn to the question of the timing of the 
process, Mr. Lamm says they don't start NEPA at the time where 
they decide should the highway be built. That is what the notion 
behind NEPA is, to integrate environment as a consideration through¬ 
out. They start the process really much later, after it has been decided 
that there should be a highway and its rough location. 
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Mr, Lairnn says instead of complying with this Federal law, they 
have another process that begins earlier* It seems to me that is the kind 
of duplication we could do without, NEPA ought to Ik* complied with 
and ought to start at the planning stage and we would lie avoiding 
some of these delays* 

1 would like to add a very brief addendum to the comment Mr, Nel¬ 
son made. He urged loosening the NEPA process in order to spend 
money. There is a recent, report, of the Office of Technology Assessment 
of the T T ,S. Congress on Mass Transit, Energy, and Employment, It 
indicates that, if one is looking for quick impact on the employment, 
mass transit offers a better alternative. 

Secondly, Mr, Nelson talks about compromise, NEPA is a com¬ 
promise measure in the sense it asks for a balancing of the environ¬ 
mental and other actions. But asking Congress to compromise the com¬ 
promise is going too far. 

Senator Burdick, You talk about the problems produced by mass 
transit versus highway. Are you thinking of the Dist rict of Columbia ? 

Mr, ScnoKXBROD, I wasn't referring to-- 

Senator Burdick, That is just an aside. 

Mr* Schoenbrod* It sounds like there is a controversy I am not 
aware of. 

Mr* Hunter, I would like to comment a bit on this segmentation 
and the environmental impact statement. 1 think perhaps some of us 
are becoming confused with a particular system of highways or a 
particular program in applying this to the entire highway program as 
we know it in thiseounfciy, 

I am speaking particularly of the Interstate System, the national 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways which constitute about 
1*6 percent of the total road mileage of the country. As we laid out the 
Interstate System in any State, in fact throughout the Nat ion, we have 
made certain commitments about a system in that State. Perhaps some 
of the comments on segmentation of these environmental impact state¬ 
ments would be applicable there. 

This work has been going on for some time* Some of these require¬ 
ments are rather late. But due consideration was given fo most of these 
subjects as we proceeded with that development. But 1 think the vast 
majority of the highway system as we know it in this country is an 
existing system. The highway departments are not out there with the 
idea of emit ing a highway. 

In most instances, the highway is there. Some kind of a road has 
been built some time ago. It is a part of the State system. It requires 
improving because of congestion, safety, serviceability* No State that 
I know of has sufficient funds to embark on the broad improvement of 
the entire system to the desired standard. 

So we have to pick out those sections which have the highest prior¬ 
ity and usually those are sections indicating the poorest sendee rating 
from that safety, structural stability and so forth. So we precede them 
with a 6-mile section of a particular rout© for improvement because 
it has exhibited the worse condition. 

We then must determine what we are going to do to improve that 
particular section of road* It may Ijc widening and resurfacing* It 
may be minor bridge replacements* It may be major bridge replace- 
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merits or it may require relocation in order to meet the geometric 
standards that we are going to have to meet to serve the anticipated 
traffic. 

All of those considerations up to that point, we do give considera¬ 
tion to some of t hose things that this gentleman has talked about, but 
once w© reach the decision that we are going to have to study all of 
these, then we do get into the environmental considerations and write 
up these statements. 

Senator Burdick, While you are still talking, Mr. Schoenbrod is 
also critical of other States. He says that State highway departments 
delegate the preparation of these environmental statements to engi¬ 
neers. not to environmentalists, and that the statements ait* inferior 
and self-serving. 

Can you respond for Missouri and for other States represented by 
your organization t 

Mr. Hunter. I think you would expect me to say that just because 
we delegate it to an engineer doesn’t make it bad. We think that 
engineers are concerned people with the environment and particularly 
civil engineers. This is their whole role in life, is providing a better 
country in which to live. 

But we do, all States, do call other expertise into the environmental 
statement preparation and many times, we an* queried by some Fed¬ 
eral organization about a particular item that should be considered in 
the environmental impact statement. In those instances, we go to the 
universities or to special consultants or to others who might have the 
expertise that we do not have on the staff. 


But we do try to give broad involvement with many disciplines in 
these environmental impact statements. We are as concerned about the 
environment in our States as anybody that I know of. 

Senator Burdick. In other words your answer is that you believe 
Missouri has the ability or can get the ability to do the job? 

Mr, Hunter. Yes, sir. We either have it or will get it. 

Senator Burdick. Let me quote you a statement from—this is to 
Mr. Lamm and Mr. Hunter—of Mr. Schoenbrod’s remarks. He says, 

"Without Federal review, n State prepared environmental impact statement 
win reflect self-serving assumptions * • • (which) exists by virtue of the fact 
that it Is a Slate highway departments’ function to build highways.'* 

What he is saving is that the person whose job it is to build the road 
cannot Ik* objective about its environmental impact. Can you comment i 
Von may have touched partly on the answer. Would you care to add 
to t hat, either one of you gentlemen ? 

Mr* Lamm. Mr. Chairman, l will speak to that with regard to the 
connotation concerning one of the elements of the administration’s 
highway proposal this year. The comment came up in the critique 
of the ndmimstration's draft 1975 Highway Act which would permit 
certification acceptance to lx* extended to incorporate the procedures 
of the Environmental Policy Act. 

Here again, we were faced with two apparently somewhat compet¬ 
ing responsibilities imposed on us by Congress, both in the past few 
years. One, of course* is the requirement to make certain that all high¬ 
way projects that are proposed relate to the environment, relate to and 
abide by the environmental concerns and constraints which Congress 
lias enacted* 
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The other is the provision that has been expressed by Congress 
several times, that Congress recognizes the need to reduce the amount 
of procedural requirements that are imposed on highway departments* 

Every time Congress debates highway legislation, the States come 
in and have a longer amount of current leadtime to talk about it* 
Here again, we have tried to strike a balance. We would not, for in¬ 
stance, 2 or years ago have proposed that certification acceptance 
be extended to incorporate the Environmental Policy Act procedures. 

However, in the last few years, 1 did mention that we feel the 
States have, through the adoption of the action plan requirements 
and through their own staffing up to take care of the environmental 
requirements, developed a better capability now than they had a few 
years ago. 

Another development lias been the enactment in many States, partic¬ 
ularly the larger and most urbanized States, of State legislation which 
in effect represents a little NKP A which presents the same safeguards 
and requirements on individual States that the Federal legislation does 
on a national basis. 

So in our estimation, by returning some of the actual responsibility 
to the field, to the State highway departments, we are recognizing the 
fact that they are better equipped through State requirements than 
they were a few years ago, 

Mr. Hunter, I would like to say that some of these considerations 
have been going on for a number of years, long before they became 
Federal requirements. I think we should all realize this. 

We are accused of being biased. Yet. I understand and 1 heard this 
at a meeting in Cleveland several years ago, that Missouri was the 
first State to develop a joint expressway plan in the city of Kansas 
City with the city and the Federal Government. This involved the art 
commission, the planning people and a lot of other people in laying 
out that expressway system. A lot of good, intelligent discussions and 
give and take on the part of all concerned took place. 

For years in Missouri, long before this ever became a requirement 
here, we have shared our highway program with our conservation 
department, asked for their input on projects that we had scheduled 
for improvement in order that we plan this in keeping with their 
programs. 

We have not the money, again, to build as many improvements as 
we see needs for out there. So you have to realize that many of the 
projects on the programs are and have been for years of interest to the 
local people, the cities, the rural people who want this section of road 
improved. They have had input to the development of this on the pro¬ 
gram from the very beginning and have again for a long time. 

We talk about bias. We have a freeway in Kansas City that is now 
in the process of litigation by a so-caficd environmental and civil 
rights group. The gentleman who came into our office several years 
ago, introduced himself and identified himself as one whose role was 
the stopping of public works projects and particularly highways, he 
asked to sec our files. Then recently he came back and he and another 
man from back in the eastern part of the United States* and the 
people from California were the primary movers in that lawsuit. It 
was not a local involvement at all. 
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If we are biased, then I don't know what term we would use for 
these people. 

Mr. Lamm. Mr. Chairman, I would like to amplify my comment con* 
earning the administration’s legislative proposal this year, particu¬ 
larly as it relates to certification acceptance of NEPA requirements. 

The legislation provides for continuation of the Federal role in the 
review and approval of interstate projects and the delegation of non¬ 
interstate decisionmaking to the State and local agencies ought to be 
taken in context with the other provisions of the administration’s bill 
which call for a different method of financing of the interstate and 
noninterstate programs and in general, a much larger anticipated 
role on the part of the State and local agencies in connection with 
every element of the non interstate highway programs. 

But in connection with the interstate system projects which are 
generally the ones which are more likely to run into problems from an 
environmental point of view, we would retain the Federal review and 
decision. 

Mr, PAKENTEAr, Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to followup 
on some of Mr. Hunter’s remarks. First of all, I wholeheartedly agree 
with him that in certain States, State highway departments and 
officials have not only the capacity, but the intention to fully evaluate 
their projects in light of environmental standards and protection of 
critical environmental areas. But it is because it is a national pro¬ 
gram that you have problems of diverse opinions as among the several 
States. 

It is for that purpose that you need a Federal oversight. Not every 
State is as well inteiitioned or as capable as the State of Missouri, 
perhaps. 

1 can think of a couple of specific examples where the States were 
bound and determined, come hell or high water, that they were going 
to put highways through parks, even though courts and Federal officials 
had told them they couldn't. I refer specifically to the Overton Park 
controversy and the Bracken ridge Log Alamos controversy in the 
States of Tennessee and Texas, respectively. 

I think those are the kinds of examples that have to be cited when¬ 
ever the suggestion is made that Federal responsibilities l>e turned 
over to the States; but at the same time, I encourage and 1 am happy 
to see those States take a more active role because it is, after all, State 
programs. The Federal-aid highway program is a State program, 
although it is obviously subject to elaborate Federal review and 
approval. 

Projects that are submitted to the Federal agency that are submitted 
in a manner that evaluates honestly and forthrightly the adverse im¬ 
pacts as well as the beneficial impacts of a proposed project are to be 
applauded and any efforts that the States can do to improve that sub¬ 
mission. both in terms of timing and content of the projects that they 
submit is to Ik* heartily encouraged. 

With respect to the problem of bias, it is obviously a rather ex¬ 
plosive issue. There is no question that those who oppose highway 
construction have a bias, nor is there, in my mind, any question that 
those who propose highway construction have a bias. 
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Tin* job of XEPA is not to place value judgments on projects. The 
job of XEPA is to put all the cards on the table so that when a decision 
is made, it is made with full knowledge of all of the effects, good and 
bad* 

While I do not necessarily agree with persons who walk into a high- 
wav official's office and say that their mission in life is to stop highway 
projects, I think it does illustrate that there are adversaries in this 
program and that the views of those adversaries have to be evaluated 
by some, hopefully, objective third party* In the case of the Federal- 
air highway program that “somebody” is the FHA and DOT. 

I would also like to, as long as I have got the mike at this point, 
just toss out a couple of things with regard to the segmentation and 
the I imingof the EIS. Let in© take the timing issue first. 

The very first Federal approval in the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram comes at the systems planning stage. That approval is required 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act. That, in our estimation, is a major 
Federal action for which an EIS ought to be prepared. The EIS at 
that point may not be complete, It may have to be supplemented. It 
may have to lie developed throughout the planning process, but it 
ought to begin here. That means at the first stage, not S4 months later, 
at the location hearing stage of a project, where an EIS is presently 
prepared. 

Some of the projects, the great majority, according to Mr. Lamm's 
testimony, do not require impact statements. When a project is not 
going to require an impact statement, is not going to encroach on a 
4(f) area, is not going to jeopardize endangered species, is not going 
to destroy historic areas, those facts should he addressed immediately* 
They should be publicized in an EIS so that the public can see it and 
understand that they are not involved and then the highway officials 
move forward with the planning and construction of the highway. 

Hut these considerations must not 1 h> swept under the nig until the 
location and design hearings are held when, in a muffled tone, it is said, 
"By the way, there is a historic property involved in this case or there 
is a potential impact by an interchange on a park,'’ 

With regard to segmentation, Mr. Hunter raises a very troublesome 
and. I think* a good point, which is. that many of these highway sys¬ 
tems were planned long before XEPA and other environmental stat¬ 
utes came along. This problem is involved in many programs. 

As we grow and evolve as a people, and as we place different values 
on different things, it sometimes Becomes necessary to reevaluate de¬ 
cisions that were made in a darker era* if T may make n liberal use of 
that term* It may be the one time that we had the type of philosophy 
that highway construction should he completed and fostered at all 
costs, r don't think that is the case anymore. 

tri fact, few, if any. Federal public works projects are so one di¬ 
mensional that they have only a single objective in mind. Congress is 
trying to achieve a number of objectives in the Federal-aid highway 
program. All of these various interests are difficult to account for, yet 
they must be* 

To try to wrap this up, we Indieve the segmentation problem stems 
from the submission of little pieces and sections of highways by States 
where, in fact, the section is only a part of a larger regional plan or 
t ransporf at ion corridor. 
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A recent ease' which has generated much of the present controversy, 
the Route 7 case in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Ver¬ 
mont, is a prime example of the segmentation problem. There, several 
different State highway officials were working in a narrow area with¬ 
out fully understanding and addressing the impact of a larger project. 
I think those are the kinds of projects that have to be evaluated and, 
indeed, submitted to the Federal Government as a unified program. 

Senator Burdick. I have a question that I want to ask Mr. Scnoen- 
brod and Mr. Parenteau. The road builders’ testimony indicates that 
it is important that highway projects be built within a reasonable time- 
frame. Is it your contention that the time factor involved is secondary 
to environmental considerations? Which is most important in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Schoekbkod. I didn't understand the question in terms of which 
was more important than what ? 

Senator Burdick. Is it your contention that the time involved in 
highway construction should l>e given primary consideration even if 
it means less emphasis on environmental considerat ions? How do you 
equate the importance of the two? 

Mr. Sciioexbrod. 1 think they are both equally important. I think 
it is a question of how one looks at the time. I could readily under¬ 
stand the frustration and the concern about the economic loss when 
one is ready to go ahead with any kind of undertaking and when one 
is frustrated. 

But the point here is that the decision that the highway officials 
are ready to go ahead takes place before the environmental questions 
are publicly reviewed. The law says, and what good sense says, is you 
shouldn’t decide to do something if you haven’t looked at one of the 
most major considerations. 

Senator Burdick. That leads to the next question. One of the com¬ 
plaints lodged with regard to environmental requirements is that there 
a 1*0 too many public hearings required. The building and construction 
trades particularly have called for a consolidation of the hearing 
process. 

In your view, should the hearing process be left alone or are there 
things we can do to improve it? Can we have two or three of these 
hearings at once or should we spread them out over a |>eriod of time? 
Is t here any way we can improve that ? 

Mr. Sciioexbrod. I would like to Ik* able to submit something in 
writing after the hearing on the question. But my understanding is 
that as to the environmental factors, there art* two hearings. One has 
to do with the general location and one has to do with the final design. 

It seems to me there ought to Ik* a public hearing at both of those 
stages, but 1 don t think that two hearings is too much for a project 
that costs many hundreds of millions of dollar's which will last for 
decades and will shape a region. 

Senator Burdick. I want to ask you all a question based upon some 
personal experience. I have l>een trying to clean up a rotting lake for 
8 years. I started before EPA. I am still there. I know something 
about hearings and delays. 

I don’t think there is any disagreement at this table today about the 
desire to protect the environment. But how in the world do we get 
away from these delays? 
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Regardless of where it is, you have delays. I have talked to a great 
many contractors. They start out with the application. There is no 
change from the time they start until they get approval. Is there some 
way we can arrange this thing so we don't have to wait 3 years? 

Mr. Schoknbhdd. Mr. Chairman, 1 was personally involved in a 
similar kind of question when I was working in the area of electric 
power and the environment with the city bar association. We were 
looking overall at the kind of question of how you site powerplants 
and still look at the environmental issues* 

1 think the basic conclusion of that committee is very applicable 
here; that is, that again and again the same issues are considered at 
separate hearings over and over again, throughout the country and 
very often with regard to the same project many times. The conclu¬ 
sion the committee reached was that some, of these issues should be 
gotten out of t he way once and for all, generically. 

1 know the A EC in regard to the powerplants has moved somewhat 
in that direction. With regard to highways, I think that that is why 
I was emphasizing so much section 134 because that is the vehicle for 
generically looking at the transportation pattern for a region. 

You can make some basic decisions as to what the transportation 
for that region should look like, to develop some data that will show 
what various strategies will do to the area. Then you can go from 
there* You don't have to keep looking at that over and over again. 

Senator Btnmiric. Just to give you an illustration, you have Project 
a* and you put it in particular form and you go through hearings. You 
came out with the approval but also with identically the same form as 
you started except there is just a lapse of years. 

1 think this is the complaint that most contractors and people in 
public works have* 

Mr. H anson. Mr. Chairman, there is a lot of testimony that took 
place earlier today and earlier hearings cm this certification acceptance 
plan* 

It was a better mousetrap that was built into the 1973 Federal Aid 
Highway Act and, unfortunately, it didn't work the way this com¬ 
mittee and others had hoped it would. 

It is our understanding that AASHTO and the Federal Highway 
Administration have worked out a revised approach to this. We com¬ 
mend the portion of legislation that the Department of Transportation 
1ms submitted in this regard* We don’t necessarily endorse some of the 
other provisions of that bill. 

But we do think that the CA procedure that is in the law and evi¬ 
dently will be amended somewhat this year does provide & vehicle for 
the Federal Government and the States to eliminate some of these 
delays and certainly ought to be expanded to other areas of the pro¬ 
gram than just the secondary road plan. 

Second, this situation that relates to projects of the same type, in 
the same State or in other Slates, jobs like topic projects or intersection 
improvements* 

If you have seen one, you have almost seen them all. 

They are being built within the existing right-of-way thal was 
acquired years and years ago. 
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There is no attempt in most eases to even take down a tree or to 
remove anything other than to make some safety improvements, chan¬ 
nelization or lane widening within the existing right-of-way. 

I f that is the case, we would hope that projects of the same type 
could be treated in the same way. 

If you described this project or the type of intersection improvement 
and find that it poses no problem to the environment, then we would 
hope that all improvements of this type could be approved as so-called 
class exemption. 

We think that there are so many of these and they take up so much 
time and cost so much money that particularly the county govern¬ 
ments. for example—they have testified to this—feel that many times 
it isn’t even worth the price of going through the Federal procedures 
because of not only the added delay, but the increased cost. 

We hope that expanding the certification acceptance plan and also 
by having class exemptions for minor improvements within existing 
rights-of-way could hi* handled more expeditiously and cut down the 
time tag that is shown on that chart on the wall. 

Mr. Huntkr. I would like to say we think the fallacy of the two 
hearing requirements is that it is applied as a blanket requirement 
too much. You have to have two hearings on most of the projects or 
too many of the projects. 

On many of the projects it isn’t needed. In fact, the people out there 
who you call in for the public hearing want to know why you arc out 
there again to talk to them. They thought everything was settled and 
we are going ahead with this project. 

We objected to tills when the people here in Washington wanted to 
ins* igate this two-hearing process. We maintain that the formal public 
hearings is not the answer Iw'eause we had for a long time been having 
as many as 50 to 100 meetings with neighborhood groups, with art 
commissions, with all the people in that urban area on highway 
projects. 

But these are not a stilted, formal recorded public hearing. 

They are a meeting in which we can share ideas, get input as to how 
the plan ought to be modified or developed. 

So I think that one formal public hearing as now required is suffi¬ 
cient. Certainly we ought to understand that many additional public 
meetings are held with various groups in that community. 

As far as the time delay goes, I think the most serious thing is that 
we don’t put a limit on the time of review. 

We have two projects in Missouri that cleared everybody. There was 
no local opposition at all. There was no dissension at all within the 
State, 

There was none in the Federal Highway Administration. The Envi¬ 
ronmental Impact Statement went on to the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, One of those* statements rested there for 10 months* Another 
one a year. Both of them very critical projects. One is going to require 
substantial work and it will take 7 years to build. But we could not 
get a comment out of the Department of Transportation as to require¬ 
ment for additional information, dislike of the statement as prepared, 
nothing. 
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Neither could our U.S. Senator* or the Governors office or other 
people in that major city contact the people responsible for moving 
that one way or the other. 

I think this is the serious part. We ought to establish some way of a 
deadline for comments, for requests for additional information, or 
what have you, and get it either turned down or approved. 

Senator Burdick. Mr. Parenteau, as I recall your testimony, you 
thought the delays were with the agencies. What do you recommend 
we do about the delays caused by the agencies ? 

Mr. Parenteau. Whip them Into shape, I hope. 

Senator Burdick. You had letter l>e specific. 

Mr. Parenteau. You might consider arranging a panel of FHWA 
and DOT officials in front of you and start by questioning them on 
how they arc presently complying; in practice, with environmental re¬ 
quirements. Find out whether it is really the environmental require¬ 
ments which are causing problems or whether it is some of the other 
requirements contained m the statutes. Second, initiate some form of 
efficiency investigation into internal agency procedures, regulations, 
and directives, to see where there might be overlap. 

Senator Burdick. Take my earlier example. Here is pollution grow¬ 
ing every day in a lake. This isn*t a case where you are frying to 
prevent discharge violations before the fact. The fact of pollution is 
there. Every day that goes by, the scum gets greener and greener and 
the lake gets dirtier and dirtier. Yet, for 8 years I have had nothing 
but problems solving the situation because of regulations, because of 
hearings, rehearings,and everything. 

So I can see how a contractor gets sort of frustrated. There must 
be some way to get through that knot. There must be. 

Mr, Parenteau. This may not lie the answer but one of the things 
you have to look at is the process used to arrive at a decision in these 
cases. 

Tf you can once get a final decision made then the remedy can come 
rather quickly. Hut arriving at a decision seems to be taking the most 
amount of time. 

It es for that reason that we submit that you have to place environ¬ 
mental considerations earlier in the process and get them in as quickly 
as possible to decide. No. 1. whether yon have adverse implications 
and: No. 2. how are you going to deal with those implications. 

If you can get it in at the earliest stages of planning, then, when yon 
do make a decision, you don’t have to redo the decision because the 
environmental impact was ignored. 

In some situations, however, where the project naturally has a long 
lifetime, there may he a need to reevaluate earlier decisions, but that 
is a fact of life which we must simply live with. 

In less there is a significant change in the record upon which a major 
decision is made, agencies should be able to go forward with a project. 
That may mean cutting out a hearing. Then 1 is nothing particularly 
sacrosanct about the two-hearing process. 

I would be the first to say that if it is superfluous, get rid of it. If 
there isn’t a long time lag between location, approval, and design ap¬ 
proval, or some other change of circumstance, there may lie no need for 
a second hearing. 
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I would also concur with Mr, Hunter’s statement that it is not always 
the formal hearing process that does the most good. Sometimes more 
good can come from grassroots contact with the people and getting 
out and walking up and down in the neighborhood that is going to be 
potentially affected, or having townhall meetings; that may be more 
effective. 

It may well be that we should, in an intelligent manner, give the 
States a freer hand to evaluate environmental impacts and make rec¬ 
ommendations to the Federal officials, and then get the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment into the posture of being able to quickly take in those recom¬ 
mendations, evaluate them and get a final decision back to the States. 

Senator Buhdick, That is precisely what has been recommended 
here today, 

Mr, Pa kexteau , But not in the method 1 would subscribe to; that 
is, turning it over entirely to the States without any form of Federal 
review or veto power or approval, no a project-by-project basis, 

Mr, Lamm. Mr. Chairman, on that point, the point of required pub¬ 
lic hearings we have within the'last few months modified our pro¬ 
cedures so that we do not automatically require two public hearings 
as we did during the period 10fi7 through 1974. 

We do now permit and encourage the type of activity which 
Mr. Hunter is talking about to be accomplished by the States, namely, 
a lengthy and protracted series of public meetings with the people who 
are most intimately concerned with the highway projects followed 
perhaps by one formal public hearing. We are the first to admit that 
the public hearing mechanism in the highway program and in the 
reports I have seen on other public works activities as well is just not 
the best method to obtain public involvement in a process. 

Therefore, this problem is not right now a major handicap in States 
advancing the projects, 

I ought to go on also and mention that we have traditionally tried 
to conduct on a continuing basis a review of the procedures that we 
issue and the impact on the highway program. 

I mentioned before that we try to tie the procedures to the legisla¬ 
tion to make sure that we are not out in front in any direction which 
Congress didn’t intend. But we also tty to observe the impact on the 
States and the localities of individual requirements. 

If they turn out to l)e unwarranted and if simplification is permitted 
within tiie legislation, we frequently simplify it. We are forever modi¬ 
fying our regulations. 

Home of those modifications actually result in less paperwork and 
fewer restrictions. 

I would also like to comment on Mr. Hanson’s remark—I appreciate 
his support of the certification acceptance provision—but I do want 
the record to show that the administration bill was developed wholly 
within the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

Thera was no State involvement. Perhaps A ASH TO would have 
been happier with the product if they had a more meaningful involve¬ 
ment; but, at this point it represents an administration proposal to 
take rare of the highway program for the years 1977 through 1980, 

One further item I mentioned in connection with the discussion we 
have had on several points this morning is on segmentation. All of us 
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would agree that one 2-mile highway project, that in effect leaves no 
alternative but to continue building the highway, is certainly not a 
project that can be considered by itself. 

You do need to consider the full length of highway that you would 
lie proposing to deal with. 

However, on the other hand, you have the highway system that may 
take 40 years or more to completely bring up to a level of standard. 

In dealing now in 1075, you may not be certain about your plans 
in the year 2000. We have fried to strike a balance between the need 
to consider a long enough section of highway to really involve the 
environmental concerns and the need to consider a length which can 
stand as a usable project by itself, such as a bypass of a small town or, 
using the interstate system as an example, if a segment of Interstate 
04 in the Twin Cities region, Minneapolis-St. Paul, is in some environ¬ 
mental problem there is no reason that North Dakota, for instance, 
should wait to close its final gap on 1-94 until the issue in the Twin 
Cities is settled. 

So we do try to strike a balance between the desire to avoid seg¬ 
mentation for the sake of segmentation and the need to keep the entire 
program going without holding up a project waiting for a nationwide 
program to be eventually completed. 

Senator Burdick. I wish you would say a few more words alnmt this 
theory of certification of the States. Would it deal only with proce¬ 
dures or would they have to adhere to the same standards as the 
Federal law requires? 

Mr. Lamm. It woidd not relieve the States of any requirement, Mr. 
Chairman. What it would do basically is to keep the State from com¬ 
ing back to the Federal Highway Administration at 15 different 
points in the development of a typical project and obtain our inter¬ 
mediate approval of the work that has been going on up to that stage. 

In other words, the State would continue to have the responsibility 
for carrying out the requirements of the Federal law. They would also 
have the authority to sign off on it once the requirements wen* 
completed. 

Senator Burdick. Who would determine in the end whether or not 
those requirements had been met? Is there any oversight by the Fed- 
end Government l 

Mr. Lamm. Yes, sir. There is a level of oversight. I feel certain that 
any State highway or transportation agency director would know 
that we would not be proposing a procedure that would totally divorce 
the Federal Highway Administration from the projects ns they 
develop. 

Our review, however, would be a review of the procedures that are 
used within the State rather than an actual project-by-project review 
on 100 percent of the cases. We would use our field staffs to continue 
working with the highway or transportation agencies. 

Our right-of-way people, as an illustration, though, would lie work¬ 
ing with the actual process that the State uses to acquire right-of-way 
rather than going out and spot-checking appraisals on a project-by- 
project basis. 

Senator Burdick. Would the Federal Government have that review 
authority of the States actions? Would that save much time? 
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Mr. Lamm. It doesn’t particularly save too much time. A lot of time 
would be saved if the State did not perform the function to begin with. 

But what we are dealing with here is to eliminate the repetitive 
Federal review and approval process. That, in the course of the typical 
life of the developing of a highway project, is only a small amount of 
the actual time which is required. 

The end result of certification acceptance in terms of reducing the 
actual process of developing the project, in my estimation, would save 
some time, but perhaps not as much as many States and local govern¬ 
ments would ekimate. 

Mr. Schoenbrod. I think this is an important point. Certification 
acceptance wouldn’t save much time and it also wouldn’t cut out any 
public hearings, but the thing it does is to turn over decisionmaking 
responsibility from an organization which is supposedly objective in 
doing these things to one of the parties of controversy. 

I think that given the purposes of NEPA that is a very destructive 
move to make. 

Senator Burdick. Doesn’t a State have to make these decisions in 
the parameters of certain requirements? 

Mr. Schoenbrod. But the thing is that the Federal review, as Mr. 
Lamm indicated, in his past experience under section 134, indicates 
the Federal review is a review of papers. You have a checklist. I have 
seen Federal agencies do this. You have somclx>dy sitting there saying 
I have got this one, and this one. and this one. But there could Ik* the 
most flagrant violations of substantive standards. 

One example here, an article in the Washington Post alxmt a high¬ 
way in Tucson which is called locally the Job Freeway. Its destination 
was abolished. It is proposed to be built in 1077 to create 122 temporary 
jobs, a very large expenditure of Federal funds. 

I can understand why the people in Tucson want to build it. They 
want more jolw. The highway unquestionably has to be environmen¬ 
tally nonproduct ive and a bad use of Federal money, because it doesn’t 
have any destination. But under this new kind of system, whether it 
was this kind of abuse or whether it is abuse of 4(f) in terms of park- 
lands or whatever, it wouldn’t Ik* any real review of that by somebody 
other than the advocate for the project. 

I think that issue of who takes the responsibility for the use of Fed¬ 
eral money which the Federal Government says has to Ik* spent on 
highways is an important thing. I think it is a separate issue from 
hearings and your lake. 

I think the question of who decides could be dealt with separately 
from whether or not there should lx* hearings. The need for hearings 
has to do with how big the project is and whether there is something 
in controversy about it and as Mr. Lamm has outlined, the new Fed¬ 
eral regulations on hearings allow for hearings to lx* done without 
altogether where there is no important controversy. 

I think the difference between your lake, the reason why your lake 
probably shouldn’t have hearings, but the Westside Highway should, 
is because you are talking about the project in New York City which 
isn’t going to be cheap and is controversial. 

The only way of dealing with that situation is to have hearings. 

I think the issue of who is going to lx* responsible can lx* separated 
from distinguishing the situations that need hearings. 
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Mr. Parenteau. Although Mr. Lamm does indicate that the admin¬ 
istration’s bill does contemplate Federal review, the actual language 
of the certification acceptance provision of the administration’s hill 
does not say that. There is no mention of the Federal review in sec¬ 
tion 113, which T suppose just leaves it open to a question of inter¬ 
pretation, hut one wliich should certainly not lie left open. 

Again, in the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
which contained the so-called certification acceptance procedure, that 
provision was carefully spelled out setting forth Federal standards, 
detailing the requirements that were to lie satisfied bv the States, and 
ending with the requirement that the certification had received the 
imprimatur of the Council on Environmental Quality. As T under¬ 
stand it, CEQ may not l>e willing to give a similar approval to the 
certification procedure proposed in the administration’s hill. 

So what T am saying is that the law that has been presented doesn’t 
do what the proponents say it is going to do. 

Senator Burdick. But, counsel, it is another matter for us to put 
it in there if you think it is necessary. 

Mr. Lamm. I think even more than that. Mr. Chairman, the 1973 
legislation which your committee passed, dealing with certification 
acceptance in the first place, carried the same language as the admin¬ 
istration’s hill this year. 

Tt was left to the FITWA interpreting regulations to require the 
degree of subsequent review of the process which the regulations have 
done. 

Senator Burdick. I guess one wav or another we have touched most 
of the issues. But one question to Mr. Hunter: Did you tell us whether 
vour organization has gone on record in favor of the administra¬ 
tion’s specific proposal of returning many of the procedures you men- 
t ioned hack to the State Governors? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. We would like very much for the procedures to 
he turned hack over to the States. We have operated under a secondary 
road plan which is similar to the certification acceptance plan. The 
risk von have and the hammer that the Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration has is if in the process of carrying out this particular project 
you fail to meet the standards or the requirements that you have agreed 
to meet, then you don’t get the Federal aid. You are not reimbursed. 

I am sure all of you know that we s]>ent the money first. We paid 
for the project. Then we applied for reimbursement. 

So we thing a lot of these procedures could very definitely be han¬ 
dled by the State. 

Senator Burdic k. Then your organization does support this feature 
of the hill? 

Mr. Hunter. Of our handling it, yes. 

Senator Burdick. We will accept for the record the statements of 
B. S. Buzard, vice president of engineering and logistics, for 
Vought Systems Division, and vice president of LTV Aerospace 
Corp. in Dallas, Tex., Sierra Club, and the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
R. 5. BUZARD 

VICE PRESIDENT OF ENGINEERING AND LOGISTICS 
FOR VOUCHT SYSTEMS DIVISION AND VICE PRESIDENT 
OF LTV AEROSPACE CORPORATION IN DALLAS, TEXAS 
ACCOMPANIED BY DICK COHDUEY, DIRECTOR OF ADVANCED GROUND TRANSPORTATION AND KEITH KAHLE . 
CONSULTANT TO VICE PRESIDENT, VSD 
July 28, 197S 

Good morning Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name is 
Robert 5, Buaard. I am Vice President of Engineering and Logistics for 
Vought Systems Division of LTV Aerospace Corporation at Dallas, Texas, -In 
this capacity I have also been responsible for the Dallas /Fort Worth Airport 
AIRTRAN5 program, the DOT/AMTRAK Metroliner Truck program and other 
Vought R&D activities in the ground transportation field. We at VSD appreciate 
this opportunity to share our experience In mass transportation with you. 

fn the time allotted, I will review the AIRTRANS program and include a short 
movie showing it id operation and relating its development to our other aero- 
space products. 1 will then discuss what we consider to be the main purpose 
of our presentation * the issue of how best to direct and fund the research and ' 
development aspects of a national ground transportation effort and how a devel¬ 
opment program building on our existing AIRTRANS system can accomplish 
the objectives of producing Automated Guideway Transit technology that is 
usable and deployable for our urban centers, as may be determined by the 
Department of Transportation, 

In 1971 we competed for and won the contract to design, develop, install and 
maintain the people and cargo moving transportation system for the new D/FW 
Regional Airport. It was a tremendously ambitious project since it was to be 
the world's first fully automatic, network type, transportation system and was 
to be completed in a little over two years, 

AIRTRANS is at the center - the nervous system, so to speak - of one of the 
world's most massive and complicated construction jobs. Creating it was some- 
- liklS P*®Y*n* * football game with all the fans on the field. And the opponent 

was time. 

-r AIRTRANS has some start-up problems, and they are best understood by reviewing 
: what the *V*tcm is supposed to be and where it is today, AIRTRANS it essentially 
an automated one-track electric train designed to move 9,000 people, 7,000 hags 
and NO, 00Q pounds of mail per hour. 

It consists of 13 1/2 miles of U-shaped epherete guideway, SI passenger vehicles, 
and* 17 utility vehicles for baggage, mail, supplies and trash. Its S3 stations for 
handling people and materials arc equipped with automated graphics, conveyors, 
and uniquely designed containers. 

Also included are a central control room, a computer system and 71 switches 
through which the vehicles operate in traversing the 17 programmed routes 
that serve the airport's needs. 


o - Ti «* 
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The trick, then, was simply to make all these work together, and the fact is 
it hasn't been simple at all. Automation and the attainment of equipment and 
subsystem reliability were the main challenges in the development of AIRTRANS. 
We were initially optimistic with regard to the amount of testing and debugging 
required to achieve the current level of performance but, outside of this expen* 
live miscalculation, the program can be considered very successful. 

§ 

The original contract between our company and the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional 
Airport was for approximately $35 million. A federal grant contributed approxi¬ 
mately $7 million of this amount. The airport schedule delays and unforeseen 
system problems resulted in an overrun. In fact, LTV Aerospace has written 
off approximately $24, 600, 000. There is a claim pending for some of this 
overrun. However, AIRTRANS is an excellent example of the experience of a • 
private enterprise in a major mass transit new technology development program. 
LTV Aerospace has more than paid its entrance fee into mass transportation 
and has developed a fixed guideway system resulting in a very solid product line 
on which to build a practical, faster, people-mover system applicable not only 
to airports but also intra-city and inter-city. Future development funding needs 
to come from other sources. 

As of today, AIRTRANS has operated 127 days without interruption. Since the 
Airport's opening on January 13, 1974, the system has carried over 4,400,000 
passengers, traveling 5 million miles on its 13-mile guideway system. This 
represents a major achievement in reliability and dependability! Running 24- 
hours a day in revenue service, every day of the week, AIRTRANS is demon¬ 
strating that automated guideway transit can in fact be a viable answer to the 
public transit needs of today. 

To conserve time, 1 will not attempt to describe the details of this system to 
you •• but will take eight minutes to show you a cole . sound film of AIRTRANS 
as it is operating today for the public's benefit. 

(Color, sound film of AIRTRANS) 

After viewing this movie, I hope you understand the type system we are describing. 
It is not a simple pump or shuttle as seen at other airports or amusement parks, 
but a full-blown, sophisticated, automatic transportation system that embodies 
all the elements and technology needed for urban deployment and use. 

In this connection, a team from UMTA in the Department of Transportation is 
currently conducting a study of AIRTRANS to evaluate its achievements and 
assess its potential for early urban deployment. 

Now let me change the subject somewhat. VSD entered the ground transportation 
field because we felt that our aerospace experience in applying high technology 
concepts to complex hardware systems was needed in solving the nation's trans¬ 
portation, environment, and energy problems. 

The normal pattern of technical developments has been a gradual evolution over 
many years - ice boxes into refrigerators into combination self-defrosting 
refrigerator-freer.ers with drink and ice dispensers. Horse drawn vehicles 
gave way to early horseless carriages and then to the modern auto with air 
conditioning, cruise control, automatic transmission, stereo tape decks, and 
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Automatic seat and window control*. Even traditional mass transportation 
vehicle* like the railroad car*, buses, trolley* and aubway car* have evolved 
their component* and improvement * gradually over many year*. 

The unusually rapid technical advance* in the aerospace field over the past 35 
yean resulted from the Government-funded RILD head of steam generated by 
World War U, the Manhattan Project, Sputnik, Mercury/Apollo, and the C-5A, 
Commercial application* of the rcRultlng technical breakthroughs have been 
mahy and we are still reaping the benefit* in new product* being introduced 
today; the mini pocket**iced calculator* are just one example. 

This aerospace technology pace cannot continue; it ha* already slowed down. 

Neither the need for giant steps nor the R£tD funding to accomplish them exists* 
today, Rut we have come to expect these kind* of technology advances as a 
matter of course - we take it for granted that they will continue and that all our 
problem* will be solved by appropriate technology miracle*. What we don't 
readily see i* that the normal process is a slow evolutionary one with careful 
testing of new item* before they are made available to the mass market. How 
you cope with the non*recurring cost of these technology developments in a 
non-aerospace, non-military situation is another problem, particularly with 
regard to mas* transportation. The using communities cannot each be expected 
to deal with this issue. Il must he approached from a national viewpoint. We 
as a nation are looking for high technology solutions to our mas* transportation 
needs, but the only way we are going to accomplish this i* through a structured, 
federally funded R&O program. 

Let me illustrate what 1 mean by using a* an example the A-7 light attack air¬ 
plane we produce for the Navy and the Air Force, 

Our current model*, the A-7D and A - 7 E, represent a vast Improvement over 
the A-7A that made it* first flight in 1965. The pro uclbillty, the reliability 
and the operational effectiveness Of today's models result* directly from the 
evaluation and technology development, or RAD, that is constantly going on 
in our defense procurement process. The A*7D and E could not have reached 
where they are today without this constant RAD. 

To continue our analogy with aircraft, we have completed A1RTRAN5-A. The 
question is how do we move on to AIRTRANS models D and E? In the time this 
system has been in operation at the Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, we have found 
answer* to many critical technological and operational problems. But how do 
we prove out these answer* and evolve them even further for additional advantages? 

With specific regard to this AIRTRANS system, the O/FW Airport installation 
ha* the potential of being used for national transportation development purposes, 

A program can he structured to address evolutionary improvements which can be 
tried, out on a non-interference basis at the airport. This would then benefit 
future expansions of the system as well as demonstrate and debug evolutionary 
improvements to people moving system* for the incorporation into existing or 
future applications in support of other communities. This improvement program 
would look at concepts that reduce initial equipment cost, save on operating 
expense through simpler maintenance or increased reliability, increase public 
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acceptance of automation, and facilitate more universal application of proven 
ay*terns. Some of these concepts ares 

I* Improved control systems using digital and micro-processing techniques. 

2. Improved passenger communications. 

3* Power collection improvements for higher speeds. 

4. Steering and switching improvements for higher speeds. 

5, Improved traction in adverse weather, * 

' Lower cost guideway fabrication, currently $5M to $SM a mile, 

7, Introduction of demand systems for improved service, 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee, in addition, we would suggest 
for your consideration as the committee reviews improvements in the National- 
Mass Transportation Act of 1974, consideration be given to increasing the 
emphasis on requiring the Secretary of T ransportation to engage In structured 
research, development and demonstration projects such as I have outlined for 
AIRTRANS, We would especially stress the present law be amended to include 
the provisions of the previously considered HR 12859 such as Section 514 dealing 
with research, development and demonstration and Section 504 which deals with 
the funding of Section 514 and other activities through a 3 3/4 per centum of all 
sums authorised. 

Public transportation will require continued research. Regional and municipal 
transportation authorities cannot be expected to pay for the development of new 
transportation systems. Local political and financial constraints limit them to 
providing their share of the capital needed to install and operate new systems, 
For these reasons, funds and direction for the development and demonstration 
of Improved transit technology must come from the Congress and the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, 

A number of U, S. cities. Including Honolulu, Denv r and Minneapolis/St* Paul 
are ready to Implement systems incorporating Automated Guideway Transit 
technology, following extensive planning, study and community discussion. This 
technology is ready for urban demonstration and has been so recommended by 
the Office of Technology Assessment of this Congress and by the Senate Appro* 
prUtiona Transportation Subcommittee in its report of this past Tuesday on the 
DOT appropriations bill for FT'76. Such a demonstration, in our opinion, is a 
desirable and logical step in the further development of this technology for wide¬ 
spread urban deployment* 

It la with a sense of urgency that we draw the attention of this committee to the 
need we have described for heavier emphasis On Research, Development and 
Demonstration, We recognize that the funding allocated for all forms of trana* 
portation must be balanced. We recommend, at the same time, that special 
consideration be given to these areas where the prospect of labor savings and 
improved service can return significant public benefits as in the case of Auto¬ 
mated Guide way Transit* as exemplified by the AIRTRANS system at D/FW. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to present our views. We hope they will be 
helpful in your deliberations. If there are any questions. I’ll be glad to answer 
them* 
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SIERRA CLUB 


m C Street, S.E 
Washington, D C 20001 
(202) >47*1144 


August 5, 1975 


The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen. Chairman 
Subcommittee on Transportation 
Committee on Public Works 
Room 4200, DIrksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Attn: Paul Chimes 
Dear Hr, Chairman: 

l regret 1 was unable to appear in person on July 29 to present 
a statement in response to your letter of invitation dated June 25 t 
1975, Please accept the enclosed statement for the hearing record. 


SincereLy 



Linda H. Billings 
Washington Representative 


cc: Ron Kata 

240 Russell Senate Office Building 
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SIERRA CLUB 

524 C Street, S,E. 
Washington, D.C 20005 
(202) 547*1144 


STATEMENT OF LINDA M, BILLINGS 
BEFORE THE SUBCOWITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
"THE FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM" 

JULY 29, 1975 

I am Linda M, Billings* a Washington Representative of the Sierra 
Club, which is a conservation organization with ISO,000 

members In 43 chapters. The goals of the Sierra Club are to protect and 
conserve the earth's natural resources and to educate people to the need 
to preserve and. restore the quality of their environment and natural ecosystems. 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and comment upon the 
development of a national surface transportation policy and program. 

Transportation inodes are a dominant factor in the quality of our lives 
and our environment* It should be the goal of this and future legislation 
to develop a balanced transportation system with a flexible mix of modes for 
moving people and goods and providing services with a minimum of negative 
environmental Impacts and the most efficient use of space and energy. Our 
current transportation programs have gone badly askew, with too much emphasis 
on automobiles* trucks and buses* 
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Much has been written about the had side effects of air pollution, noise* 
congestion, destruction of the land, and consumption of scarce resources, 
most notably oil. four comnittee now has the challenge to redress the 
balance and to set federal programs on a true course to a balanced trans¬ 
portation policy. 

1. Discontinue the Highway Trust Fund 

The Highway Trust fund has outlived its usefulness, and it should be 
terminated. The Adninistration proposal would continue the Highway Trust 
Fund for completion and continued improvement of the Interstate System. We 
believe that all federal-aid highway projects, including Interstate highways, 
should be funded out of the general treasury, through the normal legislative 
process. The interstate highway system is virtually completed, and the money 
needed to complete it can be obtained through authorization and appropriation. 

To continue the Trust Fund for interstate highways would be, in my opinion, 

the funded by it 

an invitation for abuse because it would be secure money, and projects Awjuld 
receive a more favorable federal matching share of 90X, Future improvements 
in the interstate system should be given careful scrutiny. They should fit 
into a national transportation policy and they should be weighed by Congress 
against other federal programs, 

2. flexible Funding; State and local Planning , 

State and local transportation planners should be able to use authorized 
and apportioned highway funds for other types of ground transportation programs. 
Planning and construction funds should be made directly available to urban 
areas. Surface transportation programs should be consistent with coamifnity 
desires and plans as well as national policies and goals. 
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State and local planning of highway projects should be done within the 
content of an over-all transportation plan at the federal, state and local 
levels. 

In the Administration proposal Sec. 106(b)(2) rural transportation 
assistance funds can be used to finance up to 50* of the costs of “initiating 
and operating rural highway public passenger transportation projects." 

Sec. 106(b)(1) allows rural transportation assistance funds (no percent limit 
specified) to be used for projects connected with public transit programs 
but excluding purchase of rolling stock for fixed rail systems. Sec* 106(c) 
allows urban transportation assistance funds to be spent on same types of 
projects as 106(b)(1) plus rolling stock for fixed rail systems—bot not 
for construction or opera ting. 

Sec. 123 of the Administration proposal appears to reduce the urban 
pass through of funds from ?5i rather than 1001. I would urge the committee 
to carefully consider whether this is advisable, I also question the wisdom 
of allowing substitution of highway or transit projects for a withdrawn Inter¬ 
state route In Section 107(e) of the Administration bill. What would be the 
effect of the condition that substituted highway projects would be "subject to 
Federal Highway Administration control?' 1 jft| s provision may alleviate our concerns* 

In the Administration bill Sec, 119 is especially important to the local- 
state-federal planning roles because it strengthens the planning process of 
Sec* 134 of Title 23 by broadening Us purposes to cover energy conservation 
and the more efficient use of urban transportation facilities. The full text 
of Sec. 119 of HR-8430 is as follows: 
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transportation planning 

SEC. 119. fa) The title of section 134 is trended by striking out "in 
certain urban areas'. 

(b) Section 134(e) is amended to read as follows 
(a) It is declared to be in the national interest to encourage and 
promote the development of transportation systems embracing various modes of 
transport in a manner that will conserve the Nation's energy resources, 
encourage more efficient use of the Nation's highway and transit facilities, 
and serve the States and local coromnities efficiently and effectively.* To 
accomplish these objectives the Secretary shall, pursuant to such regulations 
as he deems necessary, cooperate with the States, as authorized in this title, 
in the development of shorthand long-range highway plans and programs which 
are properly coordfnated with plans for improvements in other affected forms of 
transportation and which are formulated with due consideration to their 
probable effect on the future development of urbanised areas and the need to 
conserve energy and obtain a more effective utiIllation of existing urban 
transportation facilities. After July U 1975. the Secretary may not approve 
under section 105 of this title any program for projects in any urbanized 
area unless he finds that such projects are based on a continuing comprehensive 
transportation planning process carried on cooperatively by States and local 
communities and that the plans and programs conform with the objectives of this 

section. No highway project may be constructed in any urbanized area unless 
the responsible local officials of the urbanized area in which the project is 

located have been consulted and their views considered with respect to the 
corridor* the location, and the design of the project. 1 * 

(e) Section 134 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection -- 

"(c) On January 15* 1979. and every four years thereafter, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Congress a report assessing the performance of 
the Nation's transportation system and evaluating alternatives for achieving 
future Improvements in the performance of that system.* 
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Set, 134 recognizes that there is both a local-state and a federal 
role In transportation policy and planning. Its concepts need to be expanded 
with regard to the federal responsibility \ n assuring local and state con¬ 
sistency with nationa l goals and policies* 

3. N EPA and 4(f) are Federal Responsib i lities . 

Unfortunately Sec, 113 of the Attainfstration bill takes a backward step 

established 

In assuring local and state consistency with/national goals and policies which 
assure the protection of environmental quality and park lands. 

Sec, 113 would permit the discharge of non-interstate highway program 
responsibilities of the Secretary under any Federal law or Executive Order* 
including the National Environmental Policy Act Of 1969 and section 4(f) 

Of the Department of Transportation Act by the acceptance 6f a certification 
of the particular State Governor of the performance of such responsibilities. 

We strongly urge that Sec, 113 be deleted* 

fiEPA and section 4(f) are clearly federal responsibilities and the authority 
and responsibility vested In Federal agencies by these statutes can not be 
delegated to the states. To do so is to destroy the very purposes for which 
they were created and* In so doing, to destroy these important and valuable 
laws, NEPA and 4(f) are Federal statutes created to guide the formulation 
of Federal decisions. One of the basic issues NEPA seeks to address is who In 
the Federal government makes a decision and who does the planning and what 
criteria they will use, Further, 4(f) clearly instructs that the Secretary 
of Transportation shall make a special effort to ensure that its provisions 
are carried out. Post Secretaries have resisted delegation of decisions under 
4(f) to even Other officials within DOT and have insisted that the final decision 
must he made by the Secretary, 
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It was never Intended that either NEPA or 4(f) would be implemented 
by the states. Well-defined procedures for Implementing NEPA and 4(f) have 
already been established within Federal agencies, and they are building 
up valuable expertise. To shift these responsibilities to the states would 
inean an additional financial burden upon their agencies to develop the necessary 
procedures* personnel* and expertise. 

Another basic task that MEPA addresses itself to and which the states 
can not perform is coordination of Federal agency actions* NEPA, if adhered 
,o as intended, keeps the programs of Federal agencies* such as the Departments of 
Interior, Comnerce, Transportation, and the Environmental Protection Agency 
in harmony with each other, rather than working in opposite directions. 

It seeks to ensure not only that environmental effects will be given consideration 
in decision making but also that federal projects such as highways will be 
constructed in Such a manner so as not to conflict with other federal statutes 
for protection of air and water quality, etc, NEPA is the most effective 
mechanism we have at present to ensure constructive cooperation between federal 
programs, and a State agency can not perform this function* 

Nor can localities or states always perceive the national Interest with 
regard to a natural area which* while not a piece of Federal property,st111 
may have values of national significance. For example, the last remnant of 
a large, undisturbed estuary along one of the coastlines* a unique natural 
area of biological, geological, or archaeological Importance, and the like. 

Section 4(f) and NEPA can also act to protect areas which may be of high local 
value for natural recreation, which, even though they may be protected by local 
or state laws* are endangered by the singleminded power of local development 
Interests nr highway builders who have undue influence over local government and 


media. 
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Allowing states to exercise authority given to the Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation by NEPA and 4(f) would seriously undermine the uniform application 
of those laws. Although the procedures may be certified as being Identical 
to Federal ones, the judgments will not be. There are potentially 50 different 
Interpretations of NEPA and section 4(f) If section 113 were enacted. If 
past experience Is any indicator those Interpretations will not be In the 

spirit Intended by the laws as enacted by Congress. 

To my knowledge all 4(f) decisions so far come to DOT In cases where the 
state has already made the determination that 4(f) has been complied with and 
it is perfectly fine to build the freeway through the park. I might add that 

to my knowledge there are no 4(f) or NEPA lawsuits In which a highway has 

been delayed and the Injunction later overturned by high courts. Instead, 
the courts have consistently found. In such cases, that the law was not being 
obeyed by local and state agencies. 

In most cases It has been our experience that the Federal government Is 
more responsive to environmental concerns. The itate's primary concern Is to get 
the funds to construct highway projects. In cf*e:t what section 313 woold do 
Is to put the states In tha positloo of judging their own applications for 
highway construction funds. The situation they are In with with respect to 
receiving Federal funds makes them less objective with regard to Federal 
laws which could impede the flow of those funds. 

In discussing the objectivity of states to make the judgments required 

by NEPA and 4(f) another factor must be frankly discussed. Due to the massive 

amounts of funds which have been available both from Federal and state sources 

for highway construction, massive and powerful bureacracies and concentrations 

of economic Interests have built up In the states over the years. Even though 

In most states names have now been changed to "Transportation” agencies, they 
still essentially 

are In reality/highway building agencies. 
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The slnglerolndedness of these concentrations of power and their Mas 
towards highways above all else will not be changed overnight. 

We would hope that the states on their own initiative will adopt the 
procedures and decision planning criteria contained in NEPA and section 4(f) 
in developing their transportation plans. By so doing there will be less 
conflicts between the plans they submit and the decisions DOT must make 
as to whether those plans conform to the procedures and criteria which 
DOT is Obligated to follow in the Federal statutes it must implement* and 
answer to. However, the states* procedures and criteria should be designed 
to complement, not substitute for* Federal laws such as NEPA and 4(f), 
^Finally, Federal review and preparation of the Environmental Impact 

Statement required by NEPA will become increasingly important in strengthening 
the Federal role In transportation programs. The EIS is the one document that 
gives full evaluation of a project and as such it serves as a valuable tool 
to evaluate a project within the context of national transportation programs 
and national policies in related areas such as environmental protection. 
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4, The Federal Role in Transportation Planning 

Congress should establish a national transportation policy 
and give the Department of Transportation a strong mandate to 
coordinate the implementation of federal transportation programs 
In a manner to assure their consistency with the national trans¬ 
portation policy and with other important national goals and 
policies, such as energy conservation, urban revitalization, 
economic stability, and social Justice. 

We suggest as a/model 9 for a national transportation policy 
similar to that 

the wording contained in the Interstate Commerce Commission Act: 


"It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro* 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this Act l chapters l, 8, 12, 13, 
and 19 of this title), so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service and foster sound 
economic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers? to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of reasonable 
charges for transportation services, without 
unjust discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages , or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices; to cooperate with the several States 
and the duly authorized officials thereof; 
and to encourage fair wages and equitable 
working conditions? — all to the end of developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national trans¬ 
portation system by water, highway, and rail, 
as well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service, and of the national defense. 

All of the provisions of this Act |chapters i, 

8, 12, 13, and 19 of this Title) shall be ad¬ 
ministered and enforced with a view to carrying 
out the above declaration of policy*" 

And we urge that these additional factors be Included: (!) preservation of 
environmental quality; (2) energy conservation; and (3) smre efficient usage of 
resources. 
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We commend to your attention the comprehensive planning 
and programming processes contained In S. 1300, by Senators 
Kennedy and Welcker, which would Insure proper Federal over¬ 
sight over state and local transportation programs. The major 


elements are as follows: 

Under our 

proposal, we revise this mechanism to 
provide for DOT approval over compre¬ 
hensive transportation plans and a spe¬ 
cific program of projects on an annual 
basis 

Two separate approval processes are 
contemplated. First, the Governor is re¬ 
sponsible for the development of state¬ 
wide transportation plans. He will de¬ 
velop rural aspects of the plan and in¬ 
corporate plans formulated by urban 
areas into a statewide plan. Therefore, 
the Governor must coordinate and inte¬ 
grate the transportation needs of both 
urban and rural areas into an overall 
intermodel approach to the transporta¬ 
tion problem in his or her respective 
State. 

The State legislature has veto power 
over the proposed State plan, which must 
be submitted to thi ir> for his 

approval and resubmitted every 4 years, 
with any revisions 

The Secretary may not approve a plan 
unless— 

First, there is adequate administration 
by a single State agency with responsi¬ 
bility for transportation in the State 

Second, various fiscal controls and 
maintenance of effort have been estab¬ 
lished. 

Third, compliance with community 
development plans is demonstrated 

Fourth, compliance with environ¬ 
mental protection plans is demonstrated. 

Fifth, compliance with energy con¬ 
servation plans is demonstrated 


Sixth, urbanized areas control plan¬ 
ning in their areas. 

Seventh, further we provide for legal 
redress for States dissatisfied with the 
Secretary's action. 

Planning procedures axe designed to 
force the States to establish priorities in 
funding various modes of transportation. 
The officials, closest to the problem, must 
decide how best to use the limited 
amount of Federal funds. Their decision 
will be weighed In light of how their 
proposals comply with Federal guide¬ 
lines set forth in the bill. 

Once the State plan is approved, the 
Governor must submit for the Secretary’s 
approval a program of projects for Fed¬ 
eral assistance 

In approving these programs, the Sec¬ 
retary must assure that the State gives 
priority to— 

First, reconstruction of highways on 
the rural system that arc unsafe. 

Second, “defense'* roads 

Third, projects incorporating Improved 
safety benefits. 

Fourth, projects providing access to 
public airports and port facilities. 

Fifth, fixed guideway and electric 
powered projects in areas falling to meet 
ambient air quality standards. 

Sixth, projects which will result in 
the saving of energy. 
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ConelasIon 

The importance of reshaping our transportaEton programs 
and making them consistent with national policies becomes even 
more critical with respect to energy conservation and our 
dwindling petroleum supplies. It has been estimated that 52 
per cent of our petroleum and 24 per cent of our energy are 
used for transportation* Recently the U,S* Geological Survey 
sharply reduced its estimates of national petroleum reserves 
by 80 per cent; out of the original estimate of 10 to 20 
billion barrels of oil estimated to be in the Atlantic DCS, 
there is now thought to be onLy two to four billion barrels; 
the estimates of oil from all U.S, OCS areas la down from an 
estimated 65 to 130 billion to a current estimate of only 10 
to U9 billion barrels of oil; and the total onshore reserve of 
oil has been reduced from 135 to 270 billion down to a current 
estimate of 37 to 81 billion barrels. Clearly we must shift 
outjbransportatIon emphasis away from vehicles which inefficiently 
use petroleum products* We need to have greater emphasis on 
fixed rati transportation modes for moving people and goods within 
and between our cities and less dependence on automobiles, buses, 
and trucks for surface transportation* 


# # # # * * * * 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

COUNCIL ON CNVIR0NW£NTAL QUALITY 

711 JACKSON ILIC£ . N, W 

MSMIMCrON. 0 C 2wot 

September 4, 1975 


Dear Senator Bentsen: 

Thank you for your letter of July 23, 1975, Inviting me to 
participate In the hearings on the Federal-Aid Highway Program 
before the Senate Committee on Public Works, Subcommittee 
on Transportation* As members of our respective staffs had 
discussed, a conflict in my schedule for the hearing date 
made it impossible for me to appear. However, I want to 
take this opportunity to present a brief discussion of several 
of the issues which were raised In the hearings. 

The specific subject scheduled for discussion on July 29, 

1975 was "Federal Procedural Requirements Affecting Highway 
Projects." As your letter noted, a number of federal statutory 
provisions affect the highway program, as well as most other 
public works programs. Among these provisions which have 
environmental implications are requirements concerning air, 
water, and noise pollution, taking of parklands, and metropolitan 
transportation planning, as well as the procedural and substantive 
requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPAK 

The Council believes that the need for these provisions has 
been firmly established. Each Is intended to assure that 
the highway’s impact on the community is minimized. The 
Issue, as your letter notes, is how to carry out these provi¬ 
sions in a manner which does not cause needless delay, while 
still fulfilling the intent of the law. 

The Council is charged with overseeing the implementation 
of HEPA by federal agencies and with the issuance of guidance 
for agency preparation of environmental Impact statements 
(EIS'g). Our experience over the years Is that problems 
of program or project delay can be virtually eliminated if 
environmental reviews begin early in the planning process. 

Early timing enables the review to take place concurrently 
with other project planning. The key requirements for early 
environmental review are adequate and trained staff, close 
consultation between local, state and federal officials, and 
regular communication with the public. 
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The kinds of delay which occurred in the first few years 
after NEFA f s enactment have largely been eliminated. At 
first, federal agencies had considerable difficulty working 
NEPA into their normal planning and decision-making process. 
Some, notably the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) , were 
required to prepare a large number of EIS f s on projects planned 
before 1970, How, however, nearly all agencies have overcome 
moat of these backlog problems. For example, from a high 
of 1,123 EIS’s in 1971, FHWA now expects to file only 250 
EIS r s this year. 

Red-tape delays have long been a source of irritation with 
the highway program, and further efforts will need to be 
made to increase its efficiency. For example, a recent 
attempt to reduce administrative delays was made in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act or 1973, with the provision for 
federal acceptance of state certification of compliance with 
specific statutory requirements, NEPA certification has 
recently been included In the Administration’s proposed high¬ 
way bill. The Council endorses this procedure for defined 
classes of projects, if project approval authority is clearly 
delegated to the states along with the authority to carry 
out NEFA, and If NEPA, rather than state environmental laws. 

Is the law with which a state would certify compliance. 

One important question concerns the effects of HEPA-related 
litigation on proposed federal actions. Recently the Council 
asked all Tederal agencies for information on past NEPA cases 
and for a regular report on current litigation (a copy of the 
request to DOT is enclosed). This information will make it 
possible for us to determine the extent to which NEPA litigation 
is a serious cause of delay. Such litigation has occasionally 
delayed highly controversial or environmentally questionable 
projects. But based on our review to date, we conclude that 
the impact of such delays on overall federal programs is not 
significant, 

Another point I would like to make is that some projects which 
have been the subject of thorough environmental reviews are 
delayed not because of litigation, but rather because of serious 
environmental problems with the projects themselves, frequently 
demonstrated by strong federal agency objections. In many 
cases, proposals have been modified or alternatives taken 
to mitigate adverse environmental impacts. In other cases, 
such as Interstate 66 in northern Virginia, projects have 
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ultimateiy been disapproved on grounds related in part to 
environmental issues. It is reasonable to expect that some 
delay, redesign, and project cancellations on environmental 
grounds will continue to occur in public works programs of 
this size; if they did not, I would question the value of 
the NEPA review process. 

In sum, then, the Council is not aware of serious unwarranted 
delays due to environmental reviews in the planning process 
of highway projects. In the course of the past year we have 
conducted a detailed review of federal implementation of 
NEPA, including the requirements for preparation of environ¬ 
mental impact statements, A report on this review will be 
issued in the near future and we will be sure to send copies 
to the Committee, Meanwhile, we would be pleased to look 
into any claims of delay which have come to the Committee 1 a 

respect to either specific projects or general 
problems with the environmental review process. Our investigation 
of such claims often turns up factors unrelated to environmental 

impact statements — or indeed to the environment at all _ 

for which NEPA provides a convenient target for allegations 

ftf niCk 1 fill 


Thank you for the opportunity to present my views on this 
matter, I would be happy to respond to any questions. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised us that they 
have no objections to the submission of this testimony from 
the standpoint of the Administration^ program. 

Sincerely, 


Bussell W. Peterson 
Chairman 


Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 
United States Senate 
Washington, D* C, 20510 


Enclosure 
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Senator Burdick, With that, we will recess until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock, 

[Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 10 a,m,, Wednesday, .July 30,1075,] 



FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1075 

TJ.S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

Washington^ D>G* 

The subcommittee met at 9:40 a,in,, pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Bentsen, Randolph, and Homenici. 

Senator Bentsen. These hearings will come to order, 

I«or the past several days this subcommittee has been receiving testi¬ 
mony from a series of distinguished witnesses on the future of the 
highway program. 

T hese hearings have been focused on individual problems relating 
to transportation such as urban transportation, rural transportation, 
and the Federal role in the highway program* Today wc attempt to 
ht some of these pieces together by discussing the broad topic of the 
national transportation policy. 

r said at the outset of these hearings that I wanted them to lie more 
than just a renew of highways, but a eonsideration of the role of high- 
wavs in an integrated transportation system. 

Our three distinguished witnesses today are well suited to discuss 
the. procedure picture. The first, Alan Boyd, the first-17.8 Secretary 
of transportat ion under President Johnson, He is known as a philoso¬ 
pher, as well as an able Administrator, 

He has been speaking out for some years on a national transporta¬ 
tion policy, 

()ur second witness, Mr. Francis Turner, is a former highway admin¬ 
istrator and an acknowledged expert on highway matters. Mr. Turner 
is now retired and working as a consultant, working at times with the 
House Public Works Committee. 

Our final witness. Dr, Barry Commoner, is the director of the Center 
for Biology at the Washington University in St. Louis. 

Tie is a noted lecturer and a father of the environ mental movement 
that swept this country. 

Wo will ask all three witnesses to give their statements and then we 
\\ n \ question you as a panel, I would encourage the limiting of the 
oral statements to 15 minutes. Wc will take the written statements for 
the record. 1 would wish that each of you would feel free to question 
the other. 

Would you proceed Mr. Boyd? I still want to call you Mr. Secretary, 

(1673) 
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STATEMENT OF ALAN BOYD, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CENTRAL 

RAILROAD 

Mr. Bom Thank you- 1 think the record should show among the 
other outstanding characteristics of Mr. Turner is the fact that he was 
born and raised in the great St ate of Texas* 

Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the invitation to appear 
before the committee to discuss national transportation policy, the 
place of highways in an integrated transportation system. 

I have devoted most of my adult life to transportation, primarily in 
Government but have also been employed for a substantial period in 
the management of a major railroad system. 

My Government experience comprehends regulation at both the 
State and Federal level, as well as the performance of transportation 
duties in Hie executive branch of the Federal Government* That expe¬ 
rience involved various activities relating to aviation, the maritime 
industry, motor vehicles, highway planning and development, mass 
transit ami railroads. 

There are enough published data on transportation in the United 
States to literally Gil this hearing room. They report upon and analyze 
transportation and its relationship to the gross national product; trans¬ 
portation as a lifeline oT commerce; transportation as a provider of 
services and employment; transportation as an impact upon the en¬ 
vironment: transportation as a source of social good or evil in such 
ureas as land use and pollution, and so on. I will not burden you with 
more figures. 

Bather, it. shall be my purpose today to attempt an assessment why 
this Congress should pursue as a matter of major, immediate public 
concern the issues of whether there is a need for a national transporta¬ 
tion policy and how major elements of transportation should fit within 
a national transportation policy. 

These issues are all bottomed on the fact that by its action or in* 
action, the Congress has the power to affect dramatically the future 
of transportation in this country. That, in turn, has other major impli¬ 
cations to the total population. 

A basic premise is that transportation is a service function, its value 
lies in moving goods from where they are to where they are wanted ; 
from moving people from where they are to where they want to go. 

Another basic premise is that our resources, natural, human, and 
financial, are limited. More and more, it will become apparent that op¬ 
tions must lie considered and choices made in terms of public policy. 
We can no longer afford to do everything that seems to l>e a worthwhile 
object i ve. 

One of the basic objectives of our transportation programs and 
policies has been the enhancement of personal mobility. This is exem¬ 
plified by the magnificent highway system, financed to a large degree 
through revenues provided by the Federal Government. 

The combined primary, secondary, and Interstate systems, along 
with the national forest and national park system roads constitute 
what must lie fho greatest transportation network ever devised by 
man. It has made it possible for an individual to live in one com¬ 
munity. work in another, maintain contact with family and friends 
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in another, and enjoy recreational pursuits in still other communi¬ 
ties—a possibility undreamed of for the vast majority at the begin¬ 
ning of this century. 

It has also contributed substantially to what is known as urban 
sprawl, now considered at lx?st a mixed blessing. It has led to a dismal 
record of more than a thousand deaths per week, year after year, with 
injuries counted in the tens of thousands for the same period. 

The system has oriented urban society to the private automobile. 
It has caused the decline of public transportation. It lias provided 
for the establishment of suburban shopping centers, warehouses, and 
manufacturing plants. These mean jobs. 

I nfortunately, the young, the old, the poor, the handicapped who 
cannot drive, or cannot afford to drive, do not benefit from these oppor¬ 
tunities or jobs. The decline of public transportation has made them 
captive to their own surroundings. 

Furthermore, the urban segments of the Interstate System have 
taken sul>stantial land off local tax rolls. They have forced neigldxir- 
hood character changes. Costs such as these plus pollution, reduction 
of housing supply, and required relocations of community and com¬ 
mercial services have not lx»en borne by user charges. 

These are truly public costs. The highway system along with a 
history of cheap energy in the form of gasoline has permitted an in¬ 
credible. consumption of a wasting asset. The motor vehicle is a signifi¬ 
cant cause 1 of tin* urgent requirement to consider tradeoffs and alter¬ 
natives in the production and consumption of energy. 

Intercity segments of the Interstate System should lie completed. 
Urban segments should become strictly a matter of local option. The 
option should include authority to spend the funds authorized for 
the urban segments on any type of transportation the community de¬ 
sires, from bicycle paths to mil transit. 

The local community for setting the option is a community of 
interest. It is not defined by current political boundaries. The latter 
seldom relate to communities of economic, social, and cultural interest. 

A future highway program ought to lx* a part of a national trans¬ 
portation program. The elements of a National Highway System are 
largely completed. Future Federal efforts should lx* essentially limited 
to reconstruction and improving throughput on the major segments 
with a greater emphasis toward improving safety on the rural ele¬ 
ments. 

Questions are sometimes asked as to whether there is a national 
transportation policy: whether there is a need fora national transpor¬ 
tation policy and whether it is possible to develop a transportation 
policy. 

My answer is: Yes. there is a transportation policy which is made 
up of a conglomerate of unrelated transportation programs and as a 
policy can most charitably be descrilx»d as incoherent. 

A rational transportation policy is an imperative for this country. 
It is possible, though difficult, to develop a national transportation 
policy. I have sketched this panorama of highways to indicate reasons 
why we cannot continue to rely on highway construction to solve our 
major transportation needs. 
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The criteria to be utilized in developing a policy can t>e rather sim¬ 
ply stated. The major elements include economic efficiency, energy 
efficiency, safety, land use, environmental impact, national defense 
requirements, plus the values of competition or regulation, personal 
mobility, and of time. 

There may well be other criteria that should be included but these 
strike me as basic. A relative value can bo placed upon these criteria 
by the. Congress in answering the question: What is desired of our 
transportation system for the national good ( 

No longer can we say we want everything because we know we 
cannot afford everything. That being the case, it should be possible 
to give a weight to each of these criteria and define a national trans¬ 
portation policy in those terms. 

Different modes of transportation have certain capabilities which 
are susceptible of quantification and description. Depending upon the 
policy objectives, the promotion or discouragement by mode can be 
dealt with through specific legislative action. As circumstances change, 
the criteria can be revalued. 

It may well l>e that different weightings are required for urban 
versus rural transportation. It is likely that separate consideration will 
l>e required for Government owned versus private ownership of trans¬ 
portation entities. 

Also, is there a logical or legal basis for requiring cross subsidiza¬ 
tion: or put another way. what is the rationale for requiring privately 
owned transportation entities to provide social benefits for the public 
at the expense of the transportation entity ? The whole issue of govern¬ 
mental subsidy to various transport modes needs to l>e evaluated in 
terms of the objectives stated above. 

Parenthetically, I should state that 1 despair at the thought of 
Congress trying to develop, with or without the aid of the adminis¬ 
tration, a cohesive, coherent transportation policy, given the current 
organizational structure with different committees having the responsi¬ 
bility to provide substantive legislative authorizations. 

With rare exceptions, it is impossible to legislate for one mode of 
transportation without impacting, directly, the function or operation 
of another or other modes. Current congressional committee structure 
does not seem to comprehend this fact. 

Not only do I feel that all transportation authorizations should come 
within the purview of a single committee in each House of the Con¬ 
gress. hut I would urge the Congress to consider the consolidation of 
transportation activities within the executive branch. 

S|>eeifica11y. I believe the Maritime Administration should become 
an integral part of the Department of Transportation. I also believe 
the logic of transportation system development requires DOT to l>e 
provided with substantial authority over the inland navigation im¬ 
provement projects now within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

These navigation projects deal almost, if not totally, exclusively 
with commercial transportation activities. If we are to develop a 
national transportation policy, as I believe we must, then it should be 
on the basis of a transportation system and not on the basis of a series 
of unrelated programs and projects which have created the imbalances 
we see today. 
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fr r i;n T «T at f ^‘ c t0 , deve,op * co,,ce P t {or » transportation policy 
Li IT n, ° n ' **«* ■»««* relative values, h. a democrat^ 

B<x ; lct >* n !” st difficult maneuver is that of movintr from abstract 
values to specific programs. To get to sjx*rific programs at t he national 
level, it seems to me there mast be planning done Z the EvwS 

SSSSfHT T hlCh i? n Ttal'fy against the criteria and values estah- 
Jj>J ieci in the national transportation policy. 

As a matter of basic philosophy. I am opposed to the concent of 

wavs JS"?f SUC i t> 5? h |l* w V tn,s * fund, and the airport ami nir- 
w.u.s trust fund. 1 articularly in the case of the highway trust fund 

a vast majority of American families are contributing' exrise taxes 
to a program which has a life of its own. beyond JSSJ^SuSZ 
of cuirent economic circumstances. The ownership of motor vehicles 

,t,,M f, " ij *-"»«»% 

Even so, as a result of the direct impact of public highway policy 
on mass transit and the railroad industry, a possible remedy to this 
unbalance lies m the creation of a transportation trust fund which 
v\ mild be efficiently used for a specific system. 

* , r ,I J !S concept, nil elements of surface transportation would 
n\ user charges on an equivalent basis. Appropriations would be 
based on need to meet the criteria stated in the policy. The inequity 

mechanism P ° K ' “ S to wnterwa .V s could also 1 m- resolved by such a 

If the shipper of goods is to have a reasonable choice of services, 
he hcileral Government must support each mode on an even-handed 
oasis, i oday, railroads own, maintain and pav taxes upon their rjglits- 
nf-way. 1 R ° 

Heavy trucks, which compete for rail traffic, do not own or maintain 
!tieir nghts-of-way and pay user charges substantially less than the 
bench s they receive from the use of the right-of-way. At the same 
Mine, barges which are also competitive with railroads, have rights- 
of-way provided completely by Government funding, maintained by 
Government funding and pay no charges whatsoever for the use of 
I nat right-Qf-way which is freely available. 

The American taxpayers, over the years, have spent enormous sums 
tor waterways improvements to create an inland navigation system 
hat now exceeds 25,000 miles. Very substantial public lamefits have 
lx>pii claimed for the expenditure of these public funds and there is 
no question that any expenditure of billions of dollars in such an 
activity is bound to create benefits through additional employment, 
and an increase in certain land values. 

These lienefits, however, are limited in scope and to mv knowledge 
no objective analysis, to date, lias been published showing that the 
public benefits equated the public costs. In addition, the waterway 
improvement program has not considered the cost to the public in 
deteriorating rail service, which can lx* attributed to the subsidized 
barge competitive transportation. 

The current policies of this Government toward motor vehicles and 
barges is dedicated to putting the railroads out of business. I do not 
believe that is the objective of the jmlicies nor that these policies have 
resulted from a conscious judgment of the impact they would have on 
rail transportation. 
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Nonetheless. that is the ease and it represents an immediate issue 
with which this Congress is fared. Without attempting to bo melo¬ 
dramatic, I tell you gentlemen that transportation funding policies 
must be changed to create an equitable balance in the support given 
these modes or the railroad industry will either dwindle down to 
nothing or bo nationalized. 

Tn developing anv future poliev whether for highwavs or any trans¬ 
portation mode. T urge Congress to consider a mechanism for captur¬ 
ing the value of enhancement to real property that comes about solelv 
through the operation of Federal funding for transportation. Such 
increment of value may bo used for future funding of the transporta¬ 
tion system. 

I also urge major emphasis on research and development activities 
to further the accomplishment of goals established for the public 
benefit in a total transportation policy. 

The burden of rnv testimony is that a highway policy standing 
alone has many public benefits but enormous public detriments. Our 
highway svstem is virtually complete. It is time to develop a policy 
which seeks to further our total transportation system in the public 
interest, applying support in an evenhanded fashion to accomplish the 
goals of that policy. 

I want to express mv thanks for the opportunity to testify before 
the committee and will be happy to try to answer your questions. 

Senator Bentsex. I must say you provoke some questions. But we 
are going to have some votes later on. I want each of you gentlemen, 
who traveled to be here, at least some of you have, to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to testify. 

Mr. Turner, go ahead. Then we will get back to these questions. 

STATEMENT OF F. C. TURNER. FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATOR. RETIRED 

Mr. TmxER. Mr. Chairman. T am pleased to be here again. T feel 
almost at home at this table. T have spent many hours here. T am also 
pleased to sit here alongside of a former boss, with whose statement 
just made. I will substantially disagree. 

Senator Bf.xtsex. You have the full privilege of disagreeing now 
without having any retributions. 

Mr. Rom. That represents no change either. 

Mr. TmxF.K. Nonetheless, T thought he was a very fine boss and he 
was my selection for boss and I am glad the President took mv recom¬ 
mendation and appointed him as his Sccretarv of Transportation. 

Transportation should be designed to serve its customers and shaped 
to meet their needs: rather than being used as a tool to force the users 
into conformity with some supposedly most efficient plan or pattern of 
lifestyle. 

To make transportation poliev. it is first necessarv to know how 
people and goods are being transported, or could he transported, 
whether this fits their needs and desired patterns of lifestyle, what 
changes they wish to be made, and how any such changes can be most 
efficiently and effectively brought about. 
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The highway mode is clearly our dominant form of transportation 
at present and there is no indication from the big majority of our 
people that they desire to make any radical change in it. But despite 
their indicated preferences, it is clear to transportation people that 
the present petroleum energy crisis will force some early and drastic 
changes. About 90 percent of all person-miles of travel are presently 
performed by highway. 

Senator Bentsek. Let me ask you, Mr. Turner, are you reading 
from a summary of the prepared statement ? 

Mr. Turner. 1 am reading from notes I made for an oral presenta¬ 
tion. I will give these to the reporter if you desire. 

Senator Bentsen. That is fine. 

Mr. Turner. About 90 percent of all personal miles of travel are 
presently performed on the highway. This is many times that of all 
other modes combined. 

About three-fourths of the dollar amounts paid for transportation 
of freight and goods is paid to the highway mode. Within our cities, 
the percentage of highway use is even greater; 98 percent of all urban 
trips are presently made on highway and street systems. 

Virtually 100 percent of all movement of goods is done on the high¬ 
way system, together with the transportation needed to supply the 
limitless varieties of public and private service functions on which our 
daily lives depend. 

Ifighway transportation represents about one-sixth of the gross 
national product. About 85 percent of the grand total of all trans¬ 
portation costs of people and goods is by the highway mode. 

Thus, highway transportation policy is almost synonymous with 
national transportation policy and will l>e for the foreseeable future. 
It is the one mode of transportation which serves not only its own 
users, but those users of all the other modes bv collecting persons and 
goods from their points of origin and bringing them to the other modes 
and then distributing them at the end of their trips to their ultimate 
destinations. It is the only mode in which its entire cost of construc¬ 
tion. operat ion, and maintenance is paid by the users without subsidies. 

You can recognize right off that that is a contrary position to that 
just expressed by Mr. Bovd. 

The needs of the principal highway systems to 1990, as recently 
reported to Congress, exceed $400 billion, with 90 percent of those 
needs on other than Interstate systems: systems which carry about 80 
percent of all the traffic and people and goods in our country. 

More than half of these needs are in our cities, largely for improve¬ 
ment of arterial streets. 

The movement of people in our daily urban commuting trips to the 
central business districts accounts for only about 5 percent of our trips 
by all modes of transportation. But it amounts to only about 2 percent 
during the morning and afternoon so-called peak hours. 

Even in New York City, which has the highest percentage of all 
transit riders in the Nation, on the rail system—the rail system that 
comprises about 90 percent of all the rail traffic used for transit in the 
country—about 85 percent of all the dailv trips within the New York 
region are still made on the street and highway system. 
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In the other cities throughout the country this percentage is actually 
more nearly 95 percent. So the focus of our attention in urban areas 
should obviously l>e on this larger 85 to 90 |>ercent of the travel which 
is performed on the streets and highways systems rather than on rail 
transit. 

Yet, during the last several years, most of our attention and nearly 
all of the discussion about transportation policy, including that of 
today, has l>een devoted to intensive efforts to promote rail transit in 
lieu of highway movement in our cities—and to do this by transferring 
funding in the highway trust fund, paid into that fundi by highway 
users—transferring those funds over to promotion of rail transit. 
Further, to encourage the use of rail transit, many artificial restrictions 
have been imposed on the use of automobiles and automotive equipment 
in our urban areas, all designed to promote transit. It should be noted 
that, about 75 percent, however, of all of these transit patrons in our 
cities are already carried by buses which have to operate on the street 
and highway systems of our cities—highway systems that are pro¬ 
vided and maintained through the user tax payments I have just 
referred to. 

It has been contended that the highway programs have l>cen the 
cause of the decline of transit ridership over the years, but the histori¬ 
cal record of transit shows that these losses began in the early and 
mid-1920’s, long lx^fore the enactment of the enlarged highway im¬ 
provement program with its highway trust fund in 1956. 

In that 30-year period of time, the subway and the elevated rail tran¬ 
sit systems in New \ ork City, and elsewhere, have continued relatively 
stable in ridership volume, hut buses have almost entirely replaced 
the surface rail lines. 

During this period, the total of urban public transit riders has 
declined 40 percent. All of this loss of riders occurred before the login¬ 
ning of the present highway program, which highway program has 
been blamed by critics as the cause of the transit industry's woes. 

Hut it was not the highway program itself which caused this loss 
of riders, rather it was the fact that the fixed location rail or bus 
routes did not provide and cannot provide the type of transportation 
which most j>eople need to meet thoir daily trip requirements. 

Such fixed locations system simply cannot do this and they cannot 
do it without regard to whatever amounts of money might be poured 
into their creation and operation. That is why the general public 
demands an improved transportation system which can more nearly 
conform to their expressed desires and patterns of life-style ami the 
kind of living environment they obviously prefer. 

It seems clear that through their continued use of the highway 
mode, and a continuing loss of riders by all kinds of transit, that 
people still prefer the highway mode, even though it has some rather 
obvious and serious drawbacks and shortcomings, like Mr. Boyd has 
indicated. 

It is within this kind of evidence that our national transportation 
policy must \w developed to compare the merits and deficiencies of the 
various modes in order to make the most effective use of our always 
scarce transportation funds. 

We simplv cannot afford the luxnrv. or what is actually a waste, 
of our funds by building duplicative facilities simplv to provide the 
theoretical choice that has often been indicated. 
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Our puliry must, bp mindful of the restrictions imposed In* costs of 
constructing, maintaining and operating the system, both public and 
private, the quantities of energy which the overall system will require, 
the quantities of air pollution generated, and the amount of relief 
gUTii to the present traffic levels which trouble our cities today. 

Since the use which is made of our highway and street systems is 
evidence of the high value which individuals place on personal mo- 
bihty. it must lie accepted that the majority of our people include 
tins personal mobility as one of their cardinal goals—a goal that is at 
least equal to an improved environment, public health, and others, 
rhe family automobile, despite its sins, is their choice of mode for 
making most of their trips. 

Frequently, it is stated that we must force the daily commuter out 
of lus automobile and onto flu* public transit Wcausc it is cheaper, 
because it saves gasoline and other petroleum fuels, and that it is the 
onlv way to reduce air pollution to the statutorily required levels. 

Recent research, done by and for the Department of Transportation, 
and others, finds that none of these goals tain be achieved through the 
actions that would transfer our daily commuter trips to conventional 
forms of bus and rail transit, particularly if that transfer is made to 
the rail mode. 

I ho principal reason is that the rail mode cannot serve these trip 
needs of and by itself, h must be supplemented by a feeder and dis¬ 
tributor system operating on the st reet system which almost invariably 
is the family automobile, or the bus* which collects the people in their 
residential areas, carries them to a rail station, transfers them then to 
the rail system for the line haul. 

I f we are comparing line haul only, then theoretically, the rail sys¬ 
tem might lx? more economical. But that is not the total system which 
we must consider. We have to include the collection and distribution 
portions at the same time. 

The Department s own internal research finds that less than a 2 
percent energy savings might be accomplished at the end of about 15 
years and the expenditure of many billions of dollars, by transfer of 
auto riders to rail trains. 

Other solutions,' particularly car pools, can make several times as 
Inrge a savings within 2 to 4 years, and at almost no expenditure of 
either public or private funds. Other Department-sponsored research 
shows that rail transit is more than twice as costly per trip as is the 
same trip made on an all-bussystem. 

Likewise, the bus system consumes substantially lesser amounts of 
energy and also produces substantially leaser quantities of each of the 
three controlled air pollutants exhausted from automotive vehicles. 

There is general consistency in the findings of many researchers, 
demonstrated through numerous actual applications, that more effi¬ 
cient utilization of our existing buses and automobiles operating on an 
improved street and highway network will produce the most fuel effi¬ 
cient, the least air polluting, and the least costly private and mass 
transit system of any systems that have yet been devised or proposed. 

It is toward these kinds of solut ions that I suggest that our policies 
should l>e directed, 

T refer to the enactment of measures which would cause the large 
scale use of bus pools, carpools, taxicab pools, reinstitution of the old- 
time jitney, and similar ride sharing arrangements in order to sub- 
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stantially reduce the numbers of vehicles competing for street space in 
our cities, and do this together with other traffic and administrative 
controls, which would make much larger use of exclusive husways, 
exclusive bus streets, staggered working hours, flexible working hours, 
improved traffic signal synchronization and many, many similar 
measures. 

The most effective mass transit system has lieen found to lie the 
so-called van-pool, in which 8 to 10 riders are formed into a ride pool 
which has reasonably common working localities and hours, whose 
riders live either close to each other or along the most direct route of 
travel for the group, using computerized programs in order to match 
up such riders. 

This is already a proven process with highly satisfying results both 
to the riders and the efforts to improve the transportation system. In 
this system, the cost to the riders is only about one-tenth of the cost of 
a rail transit trip. 

Senator Bentsen. Mr. Turner, would you bring vour testimony to 
a close? We will take it in its entirety for the record, if you would. 

[The balance of Mr. Turner's oral testimony and his complete writ¬ 
ten statement follows:] 

The fuel efficiency of the van pool Is fnr greater than that of the carpool, the 
bus, or the rail systems. But even the conventional carpool carrying four persons 
has about the same fuel efficiency as the conventional bus transit system, and 
with five persons is better than either bus or rail systems. It would l>e my recom¬ 
mendation that the van pool should l»e unrated by our normal transit companies 
on those route segments that carry low volumes instead of using the normal 50- 
Heat bus and driver to haul 4 or 5 passengers. The van pool could also be used 
for those areas of the community where the density of work trips is too low 
to support normal transit routes, and in the absence of public transportation, 
commuters take their own autos and thus create the congestion which we all 
deplore. There seems to me to be no reason except the inertia of management that 
would prevent the transit company from offering the van type of vehicle for 
rental to a rider pool, in exactly the same way that the 3M Co. Is doing in St. 
Paul, and as others are doing elsewhere. 

Many of the indicated $400 hlllion-plus highway systems needs to the year 
1090 are for the arterial streets in urban areas over which such bus and ride |h»o! 
vehicles would operate, and these improvements would do much to further in¬ 
crease the fuel efficiency, decrease the traveltime, and reduce congestion, and air 
pollution. Our policy should favor the above kinds of efficiency actions rather 
than the building of massive and costly rail transit lines which will take many 
years to become operative. And by the time that they eotihl In* made available, 
the annual growth of traffic volumes will substantially exceed the small per¬ 
centage of relief that they could bring. 

We need all of the funding that the present highway user taxes going into the 
highway trust fund will generate for the rest of this century and the life of the 
fund should be indefinitely extended for the purposes now authorized. The fund 
is not large enough to share with other new uses such as major rail public transit 
undertakings, particularly for their bottomless pit of operating costs, and deficits. 
Opening the fund to such uses would make it inadequate for either user. 

For those few rail transit projects already in operation, which obviously 
cannot presently he abandoned, a sjiecial financing mechanism for them only, and 
tailored specifically to their situation, should be created with its own separate 
financing, if Federal assistance Is to he provided at all; following the same 
principles which have l»een so successfully used with the State and Federal 
highway trust fund. 

We shall need a system of highways no less extensive and having no less 
capacity than now projected for the rest of this century, whether we run out 
of iietroleum fuels in 10 years. 20 years, or 50 years; and the future generations 
of the 21st century will also need trans|»ortation corridors probably like our high¬ 
way network of today, whether those corridors are called streets and highways, 
or by some other name: and whether we by then, have made some other kind 
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of vehicle not railed tin automobile. For mankind will need to move himself and 
his commerce from place to place in future generations, just as has been done 
since the beginning of history, and even before the invention «f the automobile, 
or even the wheel itself. 

There are a number of other points made in my longer prepared statement as 
submitted for the record which enlarge on the specific* points which the chairman's 
letter of invitation inquired about. Likewise there are attached to tlmt statement 
three charts and tables which give details and other sj>edfics about the principal 
points which 1 have just stated to the committee. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE RECORD OF SENATE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 

July 30, 1975 

by F. C. Turner, Federal Highway Administrator, Retired 

The Committee h*s indicated that the question being considered 
in today's Hearing Session is entitled, National Transportation 
Policy. The Place of Uighways in an Integrated Transportation 
System,* 1 and that vou ’fish to consider the highway program, not as 
an isolated federal program, but as a link in our total transportation 
system. * This will require, therefore, that we compare the merits and 
characteristics of various systems with each other. Certainly, those 
of us who have been closely associated with the Federal-aid highway 
program have long held this view of highways and tried to develop 
both policy and programs around this concept. 

The foundation for development of any national policy must be 
firmly rooted in facts, without the emotional and partisan rhetoric 
which has for a number of years been the principal substance of 
discussions ab cut highv»ays and their place in the total transportation 
picture. The policy of the Lxscutive branch of the federal 
government lias been one which disregarded many of these facts in 
attempts to promote urban mass-transit through the device of 
condemning highways and automobiles and trucks, in order to justify 
the diversion of dedicated highway user charges paid into the Highway 
Trust Fund to rail mass-transit projects in numerous urban areas. 
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It is clear that there are sore serious problems and shortcomings 
in tiie movement of persons and goods by the highway rode, and nobody 
is more aware of these than the individuals in the highway field; and 
nobody is doing more to find practical and workable remedies for 
these problems than the highwaymen themselves. 3ut any prescriptions 
for curative action mu3t be based on the hard facts of reality. ,T e 
must begin «*»ith the fact that personal mobility for the overwhelming 
majority of Americans can only be furnished by the auto and highway 
system under any of our presently available technologies. tost 
suggestions for cures provide that the "other fellow" make any 
necessary sacrificies, thus leaving the roadway to the person 
proposing the solution, but until all of us accept the responsibility 
to share in the needed changes in travel habits, there can be no 
measurable advances toward solution, regardless of what may be the 
scheme proposed. 

In seeking for solutions, we must recognize that the personal 
mobility which an auto and the highway and street system provide are 
both wanted and needed by us as individuals and collectively as a 
city and nation. Furthermore, such a mobility is just as important 
to us in our list of goals and objectives as cloan air and water, 
health care, a better environment, equal rights, and a long list of 
other items, '.ihere some of these goals collide with each other, as 
surely they do, then we must make the necessary adjustments and 
trade-offs to accomodate both of them. 


St-412 O- 71 - *.2 - 
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Only in this spirit can our transportation policy be developed. 

-, e must take actions which will continue to provide the personal 
mobility which our people need and want; but in doing so we rust 
achieve a substantial reduction in the present rate of consumption of 
fossil fuels, reductions in air-polluting exhaust emissions f decrease! 
street congestion, and minimum demands for private and public funding, 
both for initial capital and subsequent operating costs. 

Some of the real life facta governing our development of 
transportation policy are listed below. Because we have tended to 
focus on the issue of urban coiJmuter movements to the exclustion of 
the other more important issues, it seems necessary to first consider 
and properly dispose of this issue before most people will be willing 
to turn their attention to tile needs of the other elements of our 
highway system; needs which ore many times as great in both money 
and general impact as are those of the urban commuter movement, large 
and important as is that problem, ^one of these facts ares 

1, Urban streets and highways presently move 99 percent of our 
daily persons-tripa, using private cars, taxicabs, school buses, and 
public transit buses, 

2. "tail tyre public transit costs roughly twice as much for the 
average commuter trip as does the same trip by bus mass-transit, 

3. Few public transit systems are presently paying even their 
day to day out-of-pocket operating costs, and none are completely 
paying for depreciation of equipment, debt service, and retirement 
of capital costs, 

4, Any kind of "mass-transit" must provide travel 
characteristics closely approaching those o f the private automobile 
If it is to be successful in attracting any large numbers of new 
riders. 
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5. The regular public transit bus is considerably more fuel 
efficient than rail systems because it can serve both as the collector 
and distributor system for it's passengers, unlike the rail systems 
which must use extensive private autos, taxicabs, and buses to collect 
and distribute their riders between residences, offices, and rail 
stations. The large efficiencies frequently claimed for rail systems 
fail to include the amounts of fuel and miles of vehicle travel 
required to collect and distribute their riders. 

6. The standard automobile of today when carrying five persons, 
the so-called compact car carrying four persons, and the Vanpool 
when carrying eight persons are more fuel-efficient, and far cheaper, 
than any of the conventional rail or bus transit systems. 

7. The Vanpool with about nine persons is the most fuel 

ef ficient of any kind of “mass transportation, ** and can be made even 
more efficient through use of smaller engines than those now 
normally supplied wi th this type of vehicle. 

0. Mth modern computerized programs for matching riders having 
common trip route and schedule requirements , we can create efficient 
Vanpools and carpools, requiring no large outlays of public funding, 
while attaining a larger reduction in fuel consuirqption than can be 
achieved with any of the rail-transit systems now being considered, 
and providing transportation which more closely approximates the 
private autoirobiie* 

9, Ue cannot expect to get all of our urban commuters into 
either these fuel-efficient Vanpools, carpools, or into any o>f the 
conventional forms of rail or bus mass-transit; but we can expect to 
get as many into these alternative forms as into the conventional 
forms. 
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10, ue. cannot move any of the freight, or public and orivate 
Stindg of service vehicles, on mass-transit of any kind, 

11* Therefore, it is necessary to provide a substantial street 
and highway capacity in addition to any form of mass-transit capacity* 
12. The street and highway system can provide in one facility 
the service needed for private auto movements, public mass-transit, 
movement of freight and goods, and all types of service functions , 
thus reducing the transportation costs for each of them, 

Uithin the above framework, we can develop a policy and program 
for the future which will correct the unsatisfactory fuel consumption 
characteristics of the present highway-based transportation systems, 
provide ourselves with cheap and efficient mass-transportation, 
reduce the number of vehicles competin'* for space on our streets and 
highways, keep public budgetary requirements low, and coupled with 
the legislative work already done hv this Committee on the air 
pollution characteristics of automotive vehicles, bring highway 
related air pollution within acceptable limits. 

To do these things, however, will require some substantial 
revisions in the way we presently use our vehicles and the street and 
highway networks in our urban areas particularly* must take what 
measures are required to get rid of most of the commuter vehicles 
which carry only the driver, and put these and some of the other 
vehicle occupants into fewer vehicles through full utilization of 
Vanpools and csrpools* The latent possibilities in these forms of 
mass transportation have been proven by numerous recent demonstration 
projects* It is new ti 'e to convert these successful demonstrations 
into active national policy* 




I suggest that the way to accomplish this is through the device 
of requiring that the terminal (or parking facilities) portions of 
the transportation system be considered as an integral part of tho 
total highway transportation system and the number of parking spaces 
that are provided in the center city and at other major trip origin 
or destination points be limited to that number calculated to be 
nsecod, based on reasonable vehicle pooling requirements as determined 
for each area, plus so”** reasonable additional number for 
contingencies, visitors, and other purposes; and the parking places 
so provided then assigned to tnc pool vehicles on a demonstrated 
needs basis. 

Vhe present policy and practice regarding the quantity of public 
transit to be provided should be reversed, wherein private 
transportation is thought of as being a supple^nt to (more properly 
a competitor) public mass-transit. Public mass-transit in the form 
of buses should be provided in a quantity which is based on the 
lOJ-peak hour volumes, rather than the peak .our as is n <yr done. 
Instead of trying to base the number of public transit vehicles on 
the 20-hour per week peak volumes and having vehicles run almost 
empty during the other 120 hours of the week, or even parked, while 
still having to pay the drivers, the private Vanpool and carpool 
system should be used to augment the ba 3 e weektransit capacity during 
the fewer peak hours. Also, since a large share of the buses needed 
during the peak period can make only one trip anyway during each of 
the Tuorning and evening peak periods , such buses could be leased to 
individuals or groups on a subscription basis, without a driver, and 
thus used as a larger-sized Vanpool or carpool. >»any such bus 
arrangements on a private basis are already in satisfactory operation 
in various parts of the country, sor.e here in the Washington area. 
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With some new and innovative management thinking about making better 
use of the highway and street system to rove larger numbers of person-, 
in fewer vehicles, the Vanpool and bus pool vehicles could be provided 
on a lease basis to individuals or groups; in the same way that the 
3 Company in St, Paul, Minnesota, has done for the last 2 1/2 years 
with spectacular success, with large benefits to both the company and 
its employees # 

CAM f 1C SET A MATIQMAL TllAlISPQnPATIOlJ POLICE? 

Veg, in the highway field we already have a rather complete 
statement of policy and national legislation to implement it, very 
largely developed by this Committee, 3ut the questions of national 
transportation policy, like those in mont other fields, must core 
eventually to a consideration of cost; what benefits are derived; 
and how these factors in the transportation field compare to the 
same factors in other fields of need; in other words, policy 
necessarily has to becone a part of the budget priority debate. 
Therefore, it is necessary that transportation policy studies include 
the questions of what are the costs, and the benefits in terms of 
those costs, of each of the subparts which make up the total national 
transportation policy and the physical plant. The Committee asked 
whether it is possible and desirable to formulate national 
transportation policy, "y own feeling is that it is both possible 
and mandatory, and that in a very large degree, this has already been 
done, but perhaps more so In the highways and urban transportation 
field than in others. The It)74 National Transportation Report 
recently submitted tr t Congress provides in one document much of 
the materials which are needed for a basic understanding of the 
whole transportation network of the country. It includes the inputs 
from State Governors, together with information concerning the 




quantities of transportation services by inodes, their costs of 
operation, capital needs, social and ©nviromental impacts, energy 
consumption rates, and much other information. It can be most 
helpful in the development of a national transportation policy, and 
the setting of priorities of transprotation investment. 

■nin PLATTiirns process 

The Committee also asks about whether planning processes in 
transportation should be strengthened, made regional-wide, and 
related to environmental and land^use considerations. h great ileal 
of the discussion about transportation during the past few years has 
related to the planning processes used in connection with the 
highway program. Since the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1934 began the 
planning process as a statutory part of tie highway program, it has 
undergone much irprowiAont enlarger ent, and change. Quite obviously, 
the processes of 40 years ago v^ere not as sophisticated nor as all 
inclusive as are the processes used today, nor were our ares of 
emphasis am? concern tho same as today, but the planning approach has 
been an integral and significant part of the program during all of 
this period of time. And when the ilitFA, a predecessor agency to our 
present HUD, was instituted with it's so-called Section 701 planning 
money and authority, the highway program and HJJFA authorities were 
immediately joined in cooperative arrangements under which virtually 
every one of the mny urban planning studies that were made in tills 
country during the 50’s and later years were undertaken. 
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Muis the highway program's personnel are thoroughly versed in, 
and strong supporters of the planning process* In general, 1 feel 
that it is a highly sophisticated, comprehensive, veil conceived and 
executed operation, needing little in the way of new or additional 
legislative authorisation* a critical weaknesses of the process, 
however, lies outside the planning operation itsel; in the 
methodology by which results from the planning studies are used in 
the ■policital" process to convert planning process results into 
annual work program of specific projects. Too often, the findings 
of a planning process and the analytical evaluations of various 
elei isuts of the transportation plan, are disregarded by the local 
government officials who, by present statutes, are given the principal 
authority to propose such annual work programs, but who generally 
have no responsibility to provide any substantial portion of the 
funding needed for the projects which they nay select. The 
•Washington area can be taken as an example, where the i.iemhers of the 
Council of Governments (COG), have taken actions cm important portions 
of the areawide highway transportation plan in total disregard of 
the planning staff findings. It is suggested that the process should 
be expanded to require that it shall always include appropriate 
pricing of, and a determination of the sources of revenue for, the 
various elements of a plan? in order that there might always be a 
finding about the cost-effectiveness of various alternative systems, 
inodes, or combi nations thereof ; and a finding as to who will bear 
the burden of levying the taxes or other charges required to finance 
the selected projects* It is easy for a community and it's locally 
elected officials to select an ambitious plan when there is little 
or no local price tag attached to it, just as it is with most 
individuals, but proper management of both family finances and 
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community finances, requires that decisions to ""buy" something be 
made in terms of cost and the benefits to be ejected, and these 
neighed in comparison with other needs. 

The present transportation planning process already is done on 
a regionwide basis with beach urban area of more than 5b,000 
population being required under the statutes to have a local planning 
process. For the rural highway systems, the State Highways, or 
transportation Departments are required to have a statewide planning 
process which also includes the highway and transit interest within 
each of the above mentioned urban areas. At State lines, there is 
ample machinery to provide regional planning across the boundary 
lines, 

Thus there is adequate regional planning capability already in 
being. All of the planning processes are required to give appropriate 
consideration to the land-use and environmental requirements of 
federal, state and local law and ordinances and regulations, and the 
goals and objectives of each individual urban area* In my opinion, 
no further authority or directives are neede* in these areas of 
interest. To impose any more planning bodies or levels of authority 
onto the present structure would begin to disrupt, beg down, and 
weaken the whole process rather than strengthen it* It must be 
accepted that the planning process, no natter from what level of 
government it ia operated and controlled, will not of itself bring 
in the instant millennium, nor will it guarantee a greater ability 
to see further into the unknown future. Too much "planning 1 * can be 
just as unsatisfactory as too little, because of the length of the 
operational pipeline needed to eventually arrive at the decision and 
action points, I feel that we are already approaching this point, 
and thus would not like to see any more additions to the process, 
unless they will clearly provide some important input that is now 
lacking* 
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If these involved planning programs are to be worth anything to 
ua, we need to base our decisions about broad transportation policies 
as well as individual project and program selections, on the 
information which such planning and study processes provide to us, 
neither the present heavy emphasis on rail mass-transit at the 
federal level, nor the Administration's proposals recently transmitted 
to the Congress relative to support for rail capital and operating 
costs, can be supported and justified on the basis of the Executive 
Branch's own studies and findings, and their reports to the Congress, 
These planning studies, experience, and research show us that rail 
mass-transit transportation is more costly than similar transportation 
service provided through buses operating on the street and highway 
network. Since most of the estimated need for funding mass-transit 
as set out in the 1572 and 1D74 National Transportation Reports is 
generated by proposed rail projects, rather than bus aysterns, it is 
clearly an imprudent use of our transportation funds to provide 
support for the more costly alternative, Vhe studies in this regard 
indicate that the capital needs for rails are about 90 percent of 
the total "needs" shown; ant' that the total economic cost of 
transportation by rail systems is about double that for equivalent 
transportation service by an all-bus system, 

nt present and proposed levels of funding for transit, the 
highway program amounts, measured in terms of relative needs and 
amounts of transportation services furnished, should be increased 
several fold, or other funding adjustments should be permitted. 
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For example, some of this imbalance could be corrected if the total 
amount of monies available in tho FH f »A and UITA programs could be 
made totally transfcrrable between modes. Since the highway program 
already provides for large amounts of the authorizations to be 
available for use on transit projects, a similar provision should 
also be written into all of tho UI>TA authorizations. In this way 
we could achieve the full 'f lexibilitv" in use of transportation 
monies that has been claimed to be necessary in respect to the 
highway program. The planning studies would then make the cost 
effectiveness analyses referred to above, and other comparative data, 
and decisions could then be made which would provide the 
transportation service which would be most beneficial to the largest 
numbers of citizens of each community. 

HIGHWAYS AltD THE ECO 10 ^ 

The nation's highway plant is an integral and inseparable part 
of the production line in the industrial and economic base of the 
country. Without transportation, and especially the highway component 
thereof, the entire economy and industrial capability of the nation 
would quickly collapse. The movement of raw materials, the 
production of goods themselves through any manufacturing process, 
the daily travel of workers to and from the plants involved, and the 
distribution of finished products are all dependent on transportation. 
Likewise, the agricultural element of our national economy and 
livelihood, is dependent on transportation, and becoming increasingly 
more dependent on highways, as more rail lines are abandoned each 
year. 'Fith transportation accounting for about 20 percent of the 
Gross National Product, and the dollar value of transportation by 
highways accounting for about 80 percent of the total of all 
transportation, it is essential that adequate provision be made for 
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insuring the continued availability of an efficient and safe highway 
transportation plant in all of its parts; rural, urban, Interstate, 
Primary and Secondary* 

Pl'^CirG THE PROGRAM 

For a number of years, the highway systems of our nation have 
been financed almost entirely by user*related taxes leviud as a 
service charge for the provision and maintenance of 'those facilities* 
In this sense, the const ruction and maintenance of our highway system 
is like a public service corporation, no different than a private 
corporation perforrdng a public service. The highway corporation, 
like any other .business, must have revenues sufficient to cover its 
costs, including the constant reinvestment of some of its income in 
new and improved plant facilities, if it is to continue to render 
efficient and economical service. Careful studies have been made 
over the years to determine the fair shares of the cost of 
constructing, and maintaining, the several highway systems; and 
from these have been developed a schedule of taxes which should be 
imposed on various classes of highway users. The level of such 
taxes has been set to produce revenues sufficient to cover the full 
cost of constructing, maintaining, policing, and managing the 
highway systems, including the quantifiable social and environmental 
costs. 

Except for relatively minor instances, users pay for the 
entire cost of the public highway stems **hich they use, in proportion 
to their amount of use of the system, and their calculated relative 
share of the highway's cost. The only exception to this practice is 
where the residential and downtown city streets are provided from 
real estate taxes on the promis© that such taxes represent the 
value of a direct access to private property which the puhliely 



furnished street provides* The amount of such realty taxes used to 
provide public streets is about 20 percent of the annual total of 
highway expenditures in the nation. Correspondingly, the amount of 
direct user taxes which go into the general treasuries at national, 
state, and local government levels instead of being available for the 
highway systems is also about the sane figure, so that there is an 
approximately equal offsetting of these diversions in both kinds of 
tax payments, 

THE HI^iTJAY TRUST FULID Id THE 1956 ACT 
Hien the Federal Highway Trust Fund was established in 1956, 
some of the then existing highway-user taxes were put into the Trust 
Fund, plus other new taxes which were levied specifically on the 
highway users, and no others, for the purpose of providing the 
financing estimated to be required for the program* This arrangement 
was made to avoid having to take out of the General Fund, the 
additional costs of the increased highway program and thus reduce the 
amount of monies available for other needed programs. It was agreed 
that the principle of levying the cost of the highway program 
directly against the highway system's users, on a scale commensurate 
with each individuals amount of u-:e of the system, was a fair and 
sound way to operate a needed federal program. Even though there 
were admitted national and other general benefits to the nonusers 
and others, no contributions were assessed against such beneficiaries. 
For example, no contribution was to be made from the national 
defense budget, despite the obvious fact that the nation's defense 
capability was greatly assisted by, and in fact, almost totally 
dependent upon the highway network, since nearly every piece of 
mobile equipment which the defense establishment owned or had plans 
to obtain, was mounted on rubber tires and designed for use on a 
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highway, nonetheless, the private and commercial users of the 
system were assessed the system's entire cost, including those 
shares of the cost which were properly assignable to other 
beneficiaries. In this connection, it is inportant to remember that 
the Highway Trust lund has always financed not only the Interstate 
System, but all of the rest of the Federal-aid highway programs 
involving the Primary, Urban, and Secondary systems; and more 
recently the Safety programs, the Forest Highways, Public Lands 
Highways, Research and Administration, Damage repairs. Bridge 
replacement, and substantial assistance to urban mass-transit, 
including the purchase of buses, fringe parking lots, and bus 
loading shelters for passengers. About half of the revenues to the 
fund have been derived from urban users and about half of the 
expenditures from the Fund have been in urban areas. Wone of tne 
monies in the Trust Fund can be expended by FIPJA except through the 
regular appropriation processes of the Congress , exactly like every 
other program. There is prevalent erroneous notion that the monies 
flew directly into the hands of F!f1*!A and the State Highway 
Departments v;ithout any oversight from the Congress. The Highway 
Trust Fund v^as never intended to be a Transportation Trust Fund, it 
was strictly a covenant between the highway users who paid the 
specially levied taxes on then and no otjier taxpayers, for the 
purpose of building a badly needed national highway system. 
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Thi& principle of relating a public service program’s cost to a 
schedule of taxes paid only by the program’s beneficiaries is such a 
business-like way to provide for many of our needed public services , 
that it seeua far more proper to be applying this successful example 
to many other programs! rather than to be nc*? proposing to dismantle 
both tli© program and it’s financing arrangement. 

The same financing mechanism could and should *e followed in 
the case of the urban transit program, by setting up a schedule of 
user charges! plus charges to other ben©fitting groups, such as 
downtown businesses, and providing for a national corporation to 
administer the program. 

The Committee’s letter regarding this series of hearings asks 
the question, ’’What should be the financing mechanism for Federal 
support of highways and other forms of transportation?", and the 
answer I would give is to continue the Federal Highway Trust Fund 
as now constituted, and to follow it's eminently successful example 
in the other transportation programs. 

INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE HIGilFAY SYSTEM 

During the past few years, a large amount of study, research, 
and demonstration effort have been devoted to finding new management 
techniques which would produce a more efficient utilization of the 
highway systems in terns of their ability to move larger numbers of 
persons and goods in fewer vehicles, with increased safety, lower 
costs, and lesser consumption of petroleum fuels, Numerous reports 
have been made on these subjects, many of them directly to the 
Congress, in response to Congressional requests. 
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The most obvious and most frequently criticized inefficiency 
in our use of the highway plant occurs in the way it is used for 
the heavy morning and evening commuter movement to and from work 
places and residences. The usual traffic stream on the street 
system during these hours shows about 80% of the private cars being 
occupied by the driver only, and the average number of persons being 
carried is only about 1.6 per vehicle. It is clearly possible to 
substantially reduce the number of vehicles being used in this 
manner by requiring the pooling of many of such trips. It is clearly 
possible to double the average vehicle occupancy without any 
detrimental effects on the individual's travel time or trip 
convenience. Doing so would cut the cost to each of the pooling 
riders of the daily trip by 50%. However, v»e know from considerable 
research that the cost of this travel is not as important to the 
individual traveler as is the personal convenience of being able to 
set his own trip departure times, to select his travel route, and to 
otherwise be on his own. 

For these reasons, it is highly unlikely that many of such 
travelers would willingly change their personal travel habits and 
transfer to any form of public mass-transit, regardless of it's 
cost. Furthermore, public transit is not readily accessible or 
convenient to the residence or place of employment for many people, 
nor can it be economically provided in many other instances. 

In most areas, the bus must be used as the only practical large 
mass-transit vehicle, and it must be operated over the street net¬ 
work along with other vehicles. In so doing, there will of course be 
some sacrifice of travel speed for the bus, but there is also a 
tremendous reduction in the cost of the needed roadbed, because this 
cost is shared with many other users,* unlike the situation with a 
rail line which must carry the total cost by itself. 
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But in the majority of U. S. Cities, densities of population are 
not high enough to support even the normal bus type of mass-transit 
without substantial operational deficits, due largely to the high 
labor costs, which constitute from 70 percent to 80 percent of the 
operating costs. In these cities, and in the suburban areas of most 
other cities, still another form of "mass-transit" must be found. 

Such a mode is available in the form of the carpool, and variations 
thereof, such as the Vanpool as previously discussed herein. 

There are still other innovations which can be employed by the 
managers of our street and highway systems in urban areas to increase 
efficiencies of the systems; such as staggered work hours and days, 
the so-called Flextimes, exclusive bus and carpool lanes, controlled 
assignment and access to parking space, use of exclusive bus streets, 
signal synchronization, signal overrides for high capacity bus 
transit vehicles, use of taxicabs as jitneys, subscription taxicab 
rider-pools, and many others. All of these have been tried through 
actual demonstrations and other testing techniques and found to be 
satisfactory ways to provide acceptable transportation services at 
low costs. They also have the ability to make much larger 
contributions to our efforts at improving urban transit, lowering 
its costs relieving traffic congestion, increasing the fuel and 
energy efficiencies of the total system, reducing air pollution; 
being able to do all these things with little expenditure of public 
and private monies and in a matter of two to three years time. Such 
are some of the methods I advance as suggestions in response to the 
Committee*s question, n How could our present highways be utilized 
more efficiently to meet rural and urban needs?" 
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MEEDS IN OTHER PARTS OF THE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 
There ia less need for such measures and less opportunity to 
make reductions like those just described, on most of the rural 
portions of the various systems. However, these portions of the 
system are equally as important to the functioning of a national 
transportation system as any of the urban commuter systems. One of 
the most productive areas for improving the efficiency of the rural 
portions of each of the systems, however, lies in the movement of 
the large interregional truck rigs over those portions of the highway 
system which parallel long distance railroad trackage. While the 
scheme referred to as “rail piggy-back, ' "trailer-on-flat-car," or 
similar terms has been, and still is being used to a considerable 
extent, there clearly is much opportunity to substantially increase 
the volume of this kind of transportation with savings in 
transportation costs, and large savings in the cost of maintaining 
the highway systems. The problems which mast be overcome to make 
more extended use of this scheme lie in the fields of union labor 
agreements, and agreements on how to set a rate charge for the truck 
box to be moved; rather than in the highway field. Substantial 
effort should be made to work out ways to more efficiently use the 
truck and highway system to collect and distribute freight, and the 
rail trackage for the longer line-haul of truck-trailer loaded 
boxes and standard containers as used in overseas operations. 

But the greatest needs of the highway systems are in the 
structural and safety deficiencies of the several hundred thousand 
miles of arterial and collector routes which conprise the rural and 
urban primary and feeder networks, which togetlier carry nearly 
three-fourths of all of America's highway travel, and are the locale 
of the majority of highway accidents and fatalities. f Tiile most 
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t>f, the discussion of highway transportation has focused on the debate 
about reeving the urban commuter, this movement represents only about 
S percent of the total highway problem* The other 95 percent should 
be receiving our major attention and funding for it is these urban 
and rural routes which are in greatest need of improvement for safety, 
economic, and transportation efficiency reasons. "any of these 
routes are carrying volumes close to or in excess of their safe 
capacity, and in so doing have become hazardous for all users. The 
needs of these system are estimated at more than $400 billion to 
1990, a figure which is about 20 tires the remaining cost to complete 
the Interstate System, and many tines the estimated needs for all 
mass-transit projects in the same period of time, ilost of our 
available funds and our effort is needed here. Almost the only 
problems are the inadequacy of funding* At presently proposed levels 
of funding for these systems, it will take nearly a hundred years to 
meet the reeds which are estimated for the next 15 years. A 
substantial increase in the funding levels for these parts of the 
total system is urgently needed, and some portion of any newly 
imposed highway user taxes should be put into the Highway Trust Fund 
in addition to ail of the present taxes and used for safety and 
transportation improvements on these systems. 

applying a cost-effectivemess text 

In the overall development of national transportation policy, it 
is very important that we apply the yardstick of cost-effectiveness 
to our several modes which comprise the total system, *#« must rid 
ourselves of the notion that all highways and auto transportation are 
bad, and only high-cost rail transit systems are good for every 
situation* All schemes should be examined for cost-effectiveness 
and service capability to move both people and goods. 
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A T RAtfS PORT AT ICORRI DOR IS A PB<t1ANEHT NEED 
We must remember that son* form of a transportation right-of-vray, 
or corridor, must he provided within and between our cities so long 
as men inhabit the earth, and that such a system of routes will be 
needed without respect to what form of vehicle moves over those 
routes, or the kind of fuel that is used to power those vehicles. 

There were extensive transportation systems linking cities by road 
before there were any automobiles or trucks, or even before the wheel 
itself had been invented, and many of these old roads are still in 
use. Similar corridors for the transport of men and their commerce 
will forever be necessary, regardless of the kind of vehicles and 
fuels we use in future* Therefore, we must not allow ourselves to 
get all "hung-up" over the question of our present vehicles and fuels, 
and decide to stop building and improving our highway network simply 
because we think we see the end of the present fuel sources* 

Certainly we shall by that unknown date when our petroleum supplies 
are exhausted, have found another fuel by which to move ourselves and 
our goods over the same transportation corridors, or highways that we 
use today, even though we cannot foresee today what that fuel or 
vehicle will be, Neither did our forebears of a hundred years ago 
visualize the vehicle and fuels we use today on the road and 
transportation network which they were then building for us, 

SOI IE RLCOT g tEND AT I Ot!S FOR TP1S YEAR 
By this statement, the folltnfing conclusions and recommendations 
are made for consideration in the development of our national 
transportation policy and legislation in 1975. 
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1. The general planning process for highways and urban 
transportation is adequate to identify needs and annual work 
programs, except that 

2. A pricing and cost-effectiveness analysis should be added. 

3. Excessive emphasis is being placed on the urban commuter 
part of the much larger total transportation picture. 

4. Rail transit particularly is receiving undue emphasis as 
the remedy for our urban transportation problems. 

5. Bus transit is much cheaper than rail transit as an urban 
transportation system, and it consumes less energy, creates less air 
pollution, requires less public funding, and is quickly available • 

6. Immediate attention should be given to means which v/ill 
require the more efficient people-mover systems described herein to 
be substituted for the excessive numbers of single occupant convnuter 
vehicles. 

7. Such vehicles as Vanpools, carpools, subscription buses, 
group taxis, jitneys, and others should be used in pool systems to 
obtain the most fuel efficient, least air polluting, and lowest cost 
form of urban commuting and should be made a required part of the 
urban transportation planning process. 

8. Substantially increased funding should be provided for the 
major arterial and collector routes, both in urban and rural area. 

9. A separate funding mechanism for public mass-transit systems 
should be provided, patterned after the present Highway Trust Fund. 



10. The present Highway Trust Fund should be extended 
indefinitely for highway improvement programs only. 

11. Funds available through UI!TA for urban mass-transit projects 
should be made transferrable to meet highway needs in order to 
create the same flexibility that is available under the present FHWA 
authorizations. 

A carefully structured national transportation policy which 
provides for the continuing imporvement in our physical transportation 
plant and the management methods which we utilize to operate it, will 
contribute to the solution of our highway transportation problems, 
rather than being the problem. 
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Senator Bentsen. We will let Dr. Commoner testify and then we 
will return to questions. 

J can see the debate is going to go already. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BARRY COMMONER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, SCIENTISTS' INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Dr, Commoner. I will bo brief and get to the questioning as quickly 

as I can. 

I am glad to lie here because 1 think you hare undertaken a very 
important examination of a problem which the country cannot pos¬ 
sibly avoid. It is obviously a timely issue, because our transportation 
system is in trouble. The railroads are in trouble. The airlines are in 
t rouble. I daresay it is u fact that the automobile industry is in trouble, 
1 think we are faced with an issue that w© have to resolve, and as my 
contribution, I would like to suggest an approach toward the goal that 
you have set of trying to develop an integrated transportation policy. 

Now, the approach that I want to suggest has already been laid out 
in some part by Mr. Boyd, and that is that what we have to do is 
learn how to fit the separate modes of transportation into an integrated 
system. Specifically, I want to address myself to the question of how 
do you discover what the best fit is. How do you decide when' to use 
autos, where to use rails, where to use air? 

Specifically, I am going to propose n way of doing it which can be 
termed ‘‘productivity analysis.” Productivity is very simply the ratio 
between output and input. It is not always in terms of dollars, though. 
The question is, “Wlmt goods and services do we get out of transporta¬ 
tion per unit resource consumed by it V } 

The various modes of transportation compete with one another. For 
example, trucks and railroads can do very much the same thing with 
respect to freight. So you have to make a judgment as to when you 
choose 1 railroads, and when you choose trucks. What I am suggesting is 
that the most effective measure is to ask the question, “What output 
do we get per unit of input?” Look at those numbers and then make 
the comparison. 

Now. this approach would be useless if it were not true that the 
inputs are limited. We all know that energy is now rapidly becoming 
limited in supply. The. other inputs into transportation are also be¬ 
coming limited. For example, there is also a great deal of concern now 
about the shortage of capital. 

Therefore, we have to examine each mode of transportation with 
respect to the efficiency with which it converts capital into passenger- 
miles or ton-miles, just as we have to ask how efficiently does a mode of 
transport at ion convert fuel into passenger-miles and ton-miles. 

Now, let me propose there is another shortage we have to be con¬ 
cerned with and that is of jobs. Unemployment is a very serious issue. 
Therefore, it is important to ask: What is the ratio of jobs to ton- 
miles and passenger-miles? All of these ratios are productivities. T 
am not going to go into the details of how these have been computed, 
since that is described in the written testimony submitted for the 
record. 
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We have made a series of computations which are summarized in 
the last table of my testimony* [ think it is railed table Kb This is an 
examination of the productivity of various modes of transportation 
with respect to energy, capital, labor, land (and safety is considered 
as well). 

In order to determine how much capital is used by highway modes 
as compared to others, you have to make an assessment of the amount 
of the investment in highways that ought to be assigned to trucks, 
buses and ears. That is not an easy thing to do. Various assumptions 
are involved. Nevertheless. I think these data represent a fair approxi¬ 
mation of the relationship among the various modes. Let me just point 
out some of the key things that emerge from this comparison. 

The energy situation is, of course, well-known. Buses and railroads 
carry more passengers than other modes of transportation per unit of 
fuel burned. A lot of these relationships could Ik 1 improved ov increas¬ 
ing load factors. The potential efficiency of railroads in carrying pas¬ 
sengers per unit of fuel is considerably higher than it is now simply 
because the railroads are not adequately used. 

With respect to freight, the data are clear. Tnicks use about four 
times as much fuel per ton-mile carried as railroads. T am not going to 
comment on pipelines and water modes, because they don’t compete 
with the others with respect to the general necessity of their services* 
Generally, they are better because it is rather easy to carry certain, 
limited types of freight in that way. 

Now, the capital figures, I think, are extremely important First, 
let me point out that much more capital is involved in highway modes 
than in all the other modes put together. In table 5, you can see the 
capital invested in all modes of transit. It turns out that all the high¬ 
way modes involved $2(0 billion worth of capital. All the other inodes 
put together—railroads, pipeline, water, and air—amount to a $70 
billion investment. 

The question which is taken up in table 13 is what are we getting 
for that capita] investment. Fn other words, how many passenger- 
miles per year do we get per dollar invested in capital; how many 
ton-miles per year? I jet’s look at the freight figures, because I think 
they are most relevant. What you sec immediately, that to me was 
quite a surprise, is that the productivity of capital in moving freight 
by railroads is considerably higher than the productivity of capital in 
truck freight, Tn other words, for a dollar invested in moving freight, 
you can get roughly three times as many ton-miles in railroad freight 
as you can by investing it in truck freight. 

Senator Rextsen, Have you moved to—which table are you on now? 

Dr. Commoner Table IS. 

Senator Rextsex* All right. Please proceed. 

Dr, Commoner. To be specific about it, looking at trucks, we see that 
in 1970, for every dollar of capital invested, the ton-miles of freight 
movement produced per year were 6.70 ; whereas with railroads, every 
dollar invested in capital produced 16,33 by one estimate, and 22 ton- 
miles by another estimate, Tn other words, railroads were more pro¬ 
ductive of freight movement per dollar of capital invested than trucks 
by a factor of three. 
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To me, that is a surprise localise one of the conventional wisdoms 
is that rails are more capital consumptive than trucks. The fact is thev 
are less so than trucks. We have to admit at once that the railroads 
now need more capital investment in order to maintain their facilities. 
Even if the present capital of the railroads was doubled, the pro¬ 
ductivity of the capital—that is, the yield of output in freight—would 
still be significantly higher than that of trucks. 

Thus, both per unit consumption of fuel and per unit investment of 
capital, the railroads yield considerably more freight movement than 
trucks. 

Senator Domenici. Mr. Chairman, might l just ask for a clarifica¬ 
tion on this one point? 

Senator Bentsen, All right. We were going to hold the questions 
until we are finished, but go ahead. 

Senator Domenici. On that particular one, I just wanted to know 
what is the scope of capital investment as to trucks versus the scope 
of capital investment of railroads? 

Dr. Commoner. That is all laid out in my prepared testimony, I 
will outline it for you. It includes the investment in the vehicles, the 
investment in fixed structures such as terminals, and the investment in 
the right-of-way. 

Now, in the case of trucks, what we have done is to take the capital 
cost of the highway systems used by the trucks and using the proper 
transportation estimates, apportioned it among the users—trucks, 
autos, and buses. One can argue about how you cut it up. but that 
doesn’t have a tremendously big effect. 

Senator Domenici, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr, Commoner. I should point out, T am lumping public and private 
capital here, I think that is justified because (lie economists tell us in 
periods of capital shortage, it is just as important to consider the 
amount of capital that is used up by the Government expenditures as 
the amount of capital used by private expenditures. 

Let me conclude quickly now. The point I am making-—I think the 
numbers can probably 1 m* modified to some extent—is this: If we ask 
the functional-use question, what us*' do we get out of different modes 
of transportation per unit input, it turns out there are very striking 
differences. 

The railroad is by far the most productive mode of transportation 
for freight, and it could be for passenger use as well. In other words, 
the capital investment and fuel investment could be much lower per 
passenger-mile, One of the things that emerges is that railroads use 
less labor than trucks. One reason why that is true is that railroads 
have cut down on passenger traffic which requires much more lal>or 
than freight does. 

What do we do with these kinds of numbers? The striking thing to 
me is that the actual rates of growth of the different modes of trans¬ 
portation are exactly the reverse of their differences in functional pro¬ 
ductivity, Truck traffic is growing faster than rail traffic. Auto traffic 
is growing faster than rail passenger t raffic. 

In other words, we are not guiding the use of different modes of 
transportation by functional criteria. How are we guiding it? The way 
we are guiding it, as far as I can tell, is by the effort to maximize the 
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profitability of private investment. The best example of this is what 
is being done with the Northeast railway system : a considerable por¬ 
tion of the track is going to lx* abandoned, the freight turned over to 
trucks, which will reduce the productivity of energy and reduce the 
productivity of capital The reason it is being done is that those parts 
of the mil systems do not make a profit—the criterion being used is 
profitability. All the other criteria, the usefulness of the energy, the 
usefulness of the capital, the jobs available, are being set aside in favor 
of one criterion, profit ability, I think it is probably true that there is 
no way to organize a functional integrated transit system based solely 
on the criterion of profitability. 

The railroads are inherently unprofitable. The best evidence for that 
is in the Department of Transportation’s arguments, with respect to 
the Northeast railway reorganization, against nationalization. They 
assert that they are opposed to nationalization because all the nation¬ 
alized railways run at a loss. 

Now, as you know, nearly all the European railways and Japanese 
railways are nationalized, and indeed, they run at a loss. But the 
interesting question is, why? The main reason is that they operate an 
unprofitable service: namely, carrying passengers. We know it is 
unprofitable because the railways in the United States have shown us 
that. 

The U.R railways get about 3 percent of their revenue from pas¬ 
senger travel. The smallest figure for any nationalized European rail¬ 
way is 25 percent, for the German Federated Railwaya. The Japanese 
railways get 80 percent of their revenue from passenger traffic Thev 
run at a loss in proportion to the attention they gi ve to passenger traf¬ 
fic. What does that mean? It means that those countries have decided, 
on social grounds, that they would rather save fuel, save the capital, 
save the land, that railways enable them to in order to get a given 
service, and to make up the difference in cost in terms of taxes. 

What 1 am suggesting then is that T don’t see any way in which this 
committee can decide on how to design an integrated Transportation 
system until and unless it faces an initial and admittedly very difficult 
question, ft is time. T think, to consider the public ownership of all or 
part of our transportation system. 

That question answered, until we decide as a Nation whether we are 
willing to sacrifice the efficiency of transportation on the altar of prof* 
liability, I see no way of adopting rational criteria for designing the 
system; and without adopting the criterion of resource productivity, 
I see no way of achieving vour aim of organizing an integrated trans¬ 
portation system. 

Now. T realize T have made your job more difficult than it might have 
appeared in the beginning. It was already a difficult job when you just 
talked about transportation, but I am afraid we cannot avoid the issue 
of public versus private ownership of all aspects of transportation if 
we want to have a reasonably sound transportation policy* T think the 
country has become old enough now to be able to tolerate such a diffi¬ 
cult political question. 

Senator Bentsex* Thank you. 

[Dr. Commoner’s complete statement follows:] 
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This Committee has undertaken an extremely important 
and well-chosen task: to determine how highways fit into an 
integrated transportation system* In adopting this approach 
the Committee has recognized that utilization of 
different modes of transportation ought to be based 
on a common criterion: how well they contribute to the 
effectiveness of the transportation system as a whole. This 
means that the value of the highways, and of other elements of 
the transportation system, must be judged by the end-use which 
is common to all of them: the movement of people and goods. 

As my own contribution to your deliberations I should 
like to suggest an analytical approach that can help to determine 
how the highways and other elements of the transportation system 
can best be fitted into such an integrated transportation system* 
It is based on a preliminary study carried out at the Center for 
the Biology of Natural Systems, and described in detail in 
the appendix attached to these remarks. 

The approach I have in mind might be termed 
productivity analysis . The concept of productivity is, of 
course, not a new one, having been used extensively in the field 
of economics. The most familiar example of a productivity 
measure is an auto's gas mileage; miles travelled per gallon of 
gasoline used. More generally, this measurement recognizes the 
auto as a device that uses certain necessary resources 
1technically, inputs) in order to produce certain desired 
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results, goods or services (technically, outputs)- The 
productivity is simply a ratio: the amount of a given output 
obtained from an amount of a specified Input; hence, the 
number of miles travelled (output) per unit of fuel used (input) 
Productivity data enable us to compare two different 
ways of achieving the same output by determining the relative 
costs, in input, required to achieve this end result. For 
example a freight train and an intercity truck can produce 
essentially the same output, which can be measured in terms of 
ton-miles of freight carried- Each carrier uses a number of 
inputs: fuel, labor, investment capital (to purchase the 

equipment and to build the highway or railway), land and so on. 

A good way, then, to compare the behavior of the two carriers is 
to compute the various productivities: energy productivity 
(i.e., ton-miles of freight carried per BTU of fuel used), 
capital productivity (i.e., ton-miles of freight carried per 
year per dollars of capital invested), labor productivity 
(i.e., ton-miles of freight carried per man-hours of labor used) 
and so on* From such a set of numbers one can easily determine 
what it will cost, in fuel, invested capital and labor to 
achieve a particular output by the two alternative carriers. 

Then a rational decision can be made as to where, in the 
overall integrated transportation system, each mode should be 
used in order to maximize the return (in output) received 
for each input of interest. 
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Such an analysis can become a basis for decision¬ 
making in designing the integrated transportation system. 

The task of assembling an integrated transportation system 
consists, basically, of fitting together a variety of different 
component parts. Productivity analysis is a way of determining 
which component part will fit best into a particular niche in 
the overall system—most efficiently converting inputs into 
the desired output. 

In order to illustrate the approach we have assembled 
some of the available data about different modes of transportation 
and have computed from them several types of productivities. 

The data are not presented as definitive measures of these 
productivities, since a number of refinements are yet to be 
made, but mainly to illustrate how one can use this approach 
in the design of an integrated transportation system. 

There are, of course, many criteria in addition to 
energy, capital and labor involved in evaluating a particular 
mode of transportation. Consumers are extremely concerned 
about factors such as speed, convenience, flexibility, comfort, 
safety and cleanliness. Another extremely important criterion 
is the impact of a transportation system, or a part of it, on 
patterns of population distribution. For example, locating an 
airport in an unpopulated area near a city and connecting the 
two by a highway, inevitably brings an influx of people into 
the previously unpopulated area. Such processes have 
contributed considerably to the post-war urban sprawl process— 
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often a largely accidental , "secondary impact,* of decisions 
about transportation. These factors are more difficult to 
evaluate than the basic ones such as the use of energy, capital 
and labor, but the same overall approach can be used in almost 
every case. 

To illustrate the approach, let us consider the roles 
of different modes of intercity transportation. The relevant 
productivity data are given in the attached tables* 

Energy productivities can be computed guite directly 
for different modes of transportation from the ratio of the 
output (passenger-miles or ton-miles) to the amount of fuel 
used. Computations of this sort, reported by Eric Hirst {shown 
in Table 1), reveal that in terms of energy productivity rail¬ 
roads and buses are the most efficient means of moving people 
and that railroads are the most efficient means of moving 
freight {except for waterways and pipelines, which are restricted 
in their distribution and in types of freight). 

Computations of the productivities of capital invested 
in various modes of transportation are rather more complex. 

For example, since the highways are used in common by autos, 
buses and trucks, the capital cost of constructing the highways 
must somehow be apportioned among these different modes of 
transportation. This apportionment is further complicated 
by the fact that, for a given amount of travel, the vehicles 
differ in their damage to the highway and therefore in their 
contribution to the cost of replacing it* 
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Table 2 describes the relative usage of intercity 
highways by autos, trucks and buses. It shows that about 
00 percent of highway usage {measured in vehicle-milesj is 
due to autos and about 19 percent is due to trucks, with buses 
accounting for less than one percent. However, because of 
their size and weight trucks do a disportionate amount of 
highway damage with respect to the number of miles they 
travel. Table 3 reflects this fact and shows the allocation 
of capital based on the relative wear and tear due to each 
mode of travel. This highway usage data is based on information 
taken from "Capital Stock Measures for Transportation," 

Table 4 records the total capital investment in 
highways and in the vehicles that use them. By combining 
the data of Tables 3 and 4 we can arrive at an estimate of 
the total capital investment represented by the three classes 
of highway vehicles, based on capital used to purchase 
equipment, terminals, and the assigned fraction of highway 
costs. These data are shown in Table S, together with 
comparable data for capital invested in non-highway modes 
of transportation. This table shows that in 1970, capital 
invested in intercity auto travel amounted to about $236 
billion. Capital invested in commercial trucks amounted 
to $30 billion in 1970? the value for buses is comparatively 
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very small. Between 1960 and 1970 capital invested in 
commercial trucks more than doubled, while that invested 
in auto travel increased only 77 percent and that invested 
in bus travel showed almost no increase* (Total investment 
in truck is roughly three times the amount we art* considering*) 
It is clear that total truck operations account for a 
considerable and rapidly growing portion of the capital 
invested in highway transportation. 

Table 5 enables a comparison of the capital 
investment involved in highway and non-highway modes 
of transportation. The total capital invested in these 
non-highway modes of transportation in 1970 was only 
about $70 billion—far less than the total of about $270 
billion invested in highway travel* Even taking into 
account the use of capital represented by autos for non- 
intercity travel, the capital invested in highway trans¬ 
portation is considerably greater than all other modes put 
together* 

Particularly striking is the comparison between 
trucks and railroads* It is often assumed that a chief 
drawback of railroad transportation is the heavy demand for 
capital* Vet the capital invested in railroads in 1970 was 
less than half the total capital invested in truck freight 
(not shown). Note also the well-known fact that new railroad 
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Investment is essentially afc a standstill, while capital 
invested in trucfc freight more than doubled between i960 
and 1970. 

These data on the input of capital into the several 
transportation inodes together with the data regarding the 
two relevant outputs (passenger-miles of passenger travel and 
ton-miles of freight) shown in Table 7, allow us to 
compute the several capital productivities. These are shown 
in Tables- This shows that the productivities of capital 
invested in auto, railroad and air passenger travel are 
approximately the same, in contrast, bus passenger traffic 
stands out as yielding the largest output per dollar of 
invested capital. However, the value for railroad passenger 
traffic should not be regarded as an accurate one* Since 
such a small part of railroad revenue is derived from 
passenger traffic at present it is difficult to evaluate the 
amount of capital involved from overall statistics, such as 
these. With respect to freight traffic, railroads yield the 
highest capital productivity, apart from the two systems which 
are limited with respect to location and goods carried, i.e*, 
water transport and pipelines. 

Labor productivity data are presented in Table 9* 

With respect to passenger traffic, railroads, busses and 
airlines have about equal values* With respect to freight 
traffic, pipelines, which use relatively little labor, have the 
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highest labor productivity, followed by water transportation, 
railroads, trucks and airlines, in that order. The labor 
productivity of railroad freight appears to be about six times 
higher than that of truck freight. 

The productivity of the land used in different modes 
of transportation is shown in Table 11. Busses have a high 
productivity value because they carry a large number of 
passengers relative to their highway usage. One noteworthy 
item is that the land productivity of airlines for passenger 
traffic is not very different from that of autos and railroads. 
Land productivity for freight traffic is by far the best in 
the case of railroads, being four times higher than the 
comparable value for trucks. 

One of the costs of transportation is accidents 
and some relevant comparative data are presented in Table 12* 
The well-known high risk involved in auto traffic is evident, 
along with the surprisingly high figure for railroads, which 
is probably the result of the recent deterioration in the 
upkeep of these operations. 

Other factors that influence possible roles of 
different modes of transportation do not readily yield to 
such quantitative data, but some general statements can be 
made. As far as environmental impact is concerned (noise 
and air pollution) railroads are definitely superior to both 
the private auto and to airlines. Air pollution from 
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transportation is essentially equivalent to the amount of fuel 
burned; because of its superior energy productivity, the 
effect of railroads on air pollution is least, among the three 
modes of transportation. Noise effects are more difficult to 
compare, but common experience would indicate that railroads 
are the least troublesome. 

Now consider speed and convenience. While airplanes 
travel through the air quite rapidly there is generally at 
least a one-hour turnaround time at both ends of the journey, 
due in part to the distance between airports and areas of 
dense population. Traffic and weather delays in landing may 
add considerably to this figure. The train turnaround time 
is, of course, much shorter, because the stations can be 
centrally located in urban areas. High-speed trains such as 
those now common in Europe and Japan, that can travel at over 
100 mph, can readily compete with air travel's speed and 
convenience, for distances up to about 500 miles. Such trains 
could be equally competitive with auto travel in respect to 
these same criteria. Thus, judged by standards of energy 
productivity, capital productivity, speed and convenience, 
for intercity distances of 500 miles or less, the 
most efficient mode of passenger travel, based on our data, 
is the railroad. Obviously this fact has serious implications 
for the way in which airline routes are fitted into an integrated 
transportation system. 
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With these kinds of data in hand one can also 
evaluate the impacts of expected future developments on the 
effectiveness of different modes of transportation. For 
example, knowing that private autos, trucks and airplanes are 
relatively low in energy productivity as compared with 
railroads and busses, it becomes apparent that the former 
inodes of transportation will be effected most severely by 
developing petroleum shortages, and by increased prices. As 
petroleum supplies diminish railroads will develop a new 
advantage; if they are electrified they can be operated on 
energy derived from coal. 

We can expect, in the next decade or so, not only 
shortages of fuel but shortages of capital as well. This has 
been made clear by several recent reports, which warn that 
industry (and especially the energy industry, which has 
particularly hea%*y needs for capital) must expect considerable 
difficulty in raising the capital needed to enable production 
to meet demand. This means, once more, that railroads rather 
than highway modes of transport will have the advantage, since 
they can produce relatively more output per dollar of 
investment. 

Private automobiles are also very capital-intensive, 
and are becoming more so every year. The capital involved in 
the purchase of autos must be obtained by the consumer. If the 
anticipated capital shortage will be a problem for the large 
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companies, it will be a crisis for the small consumer. This 
is a result of the manner in which the available supply of 
credit is rationed in the market place. Governments and 
large corporations are the best "credit risks" so they have 
the highest priority for the banker’s money. Small businesses 
come next, and the consumer is at the end of the line. A good 
indication of this fact is the rapid fluctuation of money 
available in the housing market. The ebbs and flows in this 
sector are much greater than in the financial market as a 
whole. The same will be true for consumer credit for the 
purchase of cars. 

This means that if the public has no alternative to 
the use of private autos, they will be caught in a very serious 
economic squeeze. Under present conditions the private auto 
is the only practical form of mobility available to the 
consumer. For JO years the government has been subsidizing 
the automobile system through the construction of roads. It 
has been documented that several auto-industry companies 
purchased the public transit systems of many cities in the 
U. 6,, converted them to busses and then let them die. Now 
the consumer has no choice. He must have a car to get to his 
Job, to shop, and to live in the urban environment* Anyone 
who cannot manage to own or drive an auto becomes a 
disenfranchised resident of the city—about 20 percent of 




the people living in urban areas are too young, too old, 
too poor or too handicapped to drive. While the individual 
suburbanite may feel that the quality of his life has improved 
over the last thirty years, this 2D percent of the population 
has had its lot drastically worsened, with respect to 
mobility. 

All of the foregoing data are shown together in Table 
13. From a table of this kind one can begin to sense how 
the various modes of transportation can best be fitted into 
an integrated system. Obviously, this is an enormous task 
which would require data, of the type shown in Table 13, 
but far more detailed, and fully confirmed as to accuracy, 
Nevertheless it is worth discussing here, as a kind of exer¬ 
cise in the design of an integrated transportation system, 
particularly with respect to the land modes of transport: 
auto, bus, truck and railroad. 

First consider the strikingly different productivities 
of trucks and railroads with respect to freight traffic. The 
advantages of railroads with respect to energy productivity 
and the use of land have now been widely recognised. But it 
also appears that railroads are more productive than trucks 
with respect to invested capital. Part of this advantage, at 
present, is certainly artificial in that the railroads have 
been deferring capital investment in recent years. However, 
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even if the present capital goods of the railreads were 
doubled—which would be sufficient to considerably improve 
their operations—railroads would still have a significant 
advantage over trucks with respect to capital productivity. 

Thus with respect to three resources that are likely 
to be in increasingly short supply (and therefore increasingly 
costly) —energy, capital and land--railroads are obviously the 
transportation mode of choice for freight traffic, A major 
disadvantage, judged by the criterion of creating employment, 
is that the labor productivity of railroads is higher than 
that of trucks, so that fewer jobs are available relative to 
the amount of freight hauled. However, when we include the 
potential of railroads for passenger traffic, this disadvantage 
is considerably reduced. 

Railroads are, of course, a very energy-efficient 
way of carrying passengers. Although the 1970 data indicate 
that busses have a better energy productivity for passenger 
traffic, it is likely this reflects, to a degree, the poor 
load factor that often characterises railroad passenger 
traffic. When compared to the railroads of the world, U. S. 
railroads stand out with respect to the minute amount of their 
operations that are devoted to passenger traffic. Only 3.7 
percent of U. S. railroad revenue is derived from passenger 
traffic; the smallest comparable figure for any European 
railroad is 2$ percent, and the Japanese railroad system 
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derives 00 percent of its revenue from passenger traffic* 

There is no physical reason why the U. S. railroads could not 
carry very many more passengers than they do now and, as 
indicated earlier, for runs up to SQQ miles even compete with 
airlines for speed. Such a change would go a long way toward 
relieving the disadvantage of railroads with respect to labor 
productivity, for passenger traffic is relatively labor- 
intensive. 

It should be evident from even these cursory 
considerations of the differing productivities of the various 
modes of land transportation, that railroads ought to be the 
mainstay of intercity traffic. This would yield the maximum 
returns in people and freight moved from the necessary inputs 
of energy, capital, land and employment opportunities. 

Once this basic fact is taken into account, other 
relationships become apparent as well. For example, one 
reason that people are likely to resist the use of railroads 
and busses for intercity traffic, is that once they are 
deposited in the city the present urban transport systems do 
not give them the convenience of movement that they desire. 

As a result people are Ukelty to continue to drive their own 
cars from one city to another for the sake of being able to 
move around once they arrive. It follows, then, that a good 
urban public transit system is essential if we are to take 
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take advantage of the most efficient means of intercity 
transportation* The two aspects of the problem must be 
integrated. 

Obviously none of this is happening at present 
and we need to ask why. In fact* present transportation 
policy seems to be moving in the opposite direction. Thus 
the current plans for reorganizing the Northeast railroads 
would shift considerable freight to trucks, thereby increasing 
energy and capital demand at a time when they are in short 
supply. The reason given for the counterproductive proposal 
to dismantle a good part of the Northeast railroad system 
is that those parts are not profitable. Here the operational 
criterion is not the maximization of the transportation 
system's output (freight, in this case} relative to the 
inputs of energy, capital, land, and so forth. Instead, all 
of these advantages are being set aside to accommodate an 
overriding criterion: profit. 

There is a justification for this approach that 
once might have been regarded as reasonable. For a long 
time it was assumed that, given the free market-based 
operation of the private enterprise system, we can expect 
that those enterprises which are most efficient in their use 
of resources relative to their output would have the lowest 
costs relative to revenue and would therefore be most 
profitable. If this were the case profitability would be an 
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excellent index of overall productivity, or efficiency, and 
therefore a proper criterion for judging the social value of 
a particular mode of transportation. 

However, even the most cursory examination of 
transportation problems in the U* S. today shows that this 
expectation has not at all worked out. The railroads—in 
general the roost highly productive means of moving people 
and freight—are precisely the mode of transportation which 
is least profitable* Airlines, which clearly have a unique, 
irreplaceable function in any integrated transportation 
system, are nearly as unprofitable as railroads. On the 
other hand, trucks and autos, which have very low productivities 
have generated a great deal of profit, not only for their 
operators, but for the manufacturers as well* 

In fact, there actually seems to be an inherent 
conflict between operating with good resource productivity 
and operating at a profit* One piece of relevant evidence is 
that the major railroads of Europe and Japan regularly operate 
at a loss (which is possible because they are nationalized), 

The basic difference between these railroads and those 
(privately owned) U, S. and Canadian railroads that manage to 
operate at a profit is revealed in a comparative study 
published by the Onion Pacific Railroad in 1970. This study 
showed that in the U. S., railroad labor productivity (as 
measured by earnings per employee) is much higher than it is 
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in the nationalized railroads—an average of $23,200 in 
earnings per employee as compared with values that range 
from $4,000 to $9,500 per employee. In turn, this difference 
is associated with a considerable difference in the attention 
given to passenger traffic: In U. S. railroads passenger 
traffic accounts for only about three percent of revenue, 
whereas in the nationalized railroads it accounts for 25-80 
percent. Thus, that the nationalized railroads of Europe and 
Japan run at a financial loss reflects a deliberate choice 
by those nations to provide the most labor-intensive and 
therefore costly form of rail service: passenger traffic. 

It would seem, in this case, that one cannot take advantage of 
the high level of productivity of energy and other inputs 
that are characteristic of railroads unless the goal of 
profitability is given up. 

The contrast between truck and railroad freight 
is also illuminating. For-hire trucks (in 1970) carried 
about 200 billion ton-miles of freight and yielded about 
$18 billion in revenue. In contrast railroads carried about 
770 billion ton-miles of freight and produced about $11 
billion in revenue. At the same time the trucks used 
relatively large amounts of energy and labor (as compared to 
railroads), as well as capital (a good deal of it provided 
by the public in the form of highways). As a result, while 
trucks yielded more revenue than railroads, per ton-mile of 
freight, their operating costs were also higher. It would 
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appear that even taking into account the larger profit of 
trucking# as compared with railroads r the latter are the more 
"thrifty" method of moving freight, in the sense that they 
can achieve the same real output at lower costs in economic 
and physical resources. In a world in which such resources 
are rapidly becoming more limited in availability, it should 
be clear# I believe# that# of these two modes of freight 
transportation, the railroads must inevitably dominate in 
the future. This conclusion, in turn, means that we are not 
likely to need the sort of heavy investment of public capital 
in highways that has characterized past practice. 

Thus, it becomes evident that we can take two very 
divergent approaches to the organization of the nation's 
transportation system. The present approach is based on the 
assumption that the transportation system should provide 
opportunities for profitable private investment. Public 
support enters the system in the form of subsidies {for 
example, construction and maintenance of highway and aviation 
facilities at public expense) where these seem to be needed 
to support private ventures, or to rescue failed ventures 
such as railroads. It is apparent# I believe, that this 
approach has thus far failed to develop an integrated 
transportation system**!.e., one in which the different modes 
are used in ways that maximize their efficient participation 
in the overall system. Profitability is simply not a good 
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index of the productivity of a given mode of transportation 
-and therefore not a good guide to how it can best be 
incorporated into an integrated system of transportation. 

The alternative approach is based on the assumption 
that each particular mode of transportation ought to be 
fitted into the integrated system in ways that maximize, in 
"° far as possible, the productivity of energy, capital, labor 
and other essential inputs. These criteria, together with 
additional ones such as speed and convenience, should make 
it possible to develop a functional design for the trans¬ 
portation system as a whole that can yield the desired results 
at minimum cost in physical and economic resources. 

However, it appears that the two approaches may be 
mutually exclusive, for the recent history of our transportation 
problems indicates, I believe, that the productivity of trans¬ 
portation has often been reduced because of the effort to 
maximize profitability. This means that if Congress is deter¬ 
mined to develop an integrated transportation system—which 
is, of course, essential to the nation's welfare-it will need 
to confront an initial, fundamental political questions Is 
the nation ready to give up the already failed attempt to 
organize transportation according to policies that maximize 
private profit, and instead develop an integrated system of 

portation that maximizes resource productivity even if, in 
order to achieve this goal, part or all of the system must be 
publicly owned? 


4«-411 O - T& ~ pf.i - M 




APPENDIX: PRODUCTIVITY TABLES 


Table 1** 


Energy Productivities 



- im -; 

Passenger Ton miles 

miles per per 

10.000 BTU 10,000 BTU 

--1970 

Passenger Ton miles 

miles per per 

10,000 BTU 10,000 BTU 

Automobile 

urban 

1# 3 

* 

1*2 

rural 

3*0 

* 

2*9 

Total 

1*8 

* 

1.1 

Truck 

• 

3.4 

* 

3.6 

Air 

1*4 

0*3 

1.2 

0.2 

Railroads 

3.4 

16.7 

3*4 

13*0 

Bus 

inter-city 

6.7 

* 

6.3 

* 

urban 

2*9 

* 

* 

2,7 

* 

Waterways 

* 

16.1 

* 

14*7 

Pipelines 

* 

100 

* 

52,6 


Hirst, E., "Energy 
Transport Modes*" 
April, 1973. 


Intensiveness of Passenger and Freight 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory* Oak Ridge* Tenn, 


*Not applicable 
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DATA FOR COMPUTING CAPITAL PRODUCTIVITIES 
OF ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION 

Table 2 

Total Vehicle Miles of Travel (VMT)^'^ 



" i960 

Billion 

vehicle miles 1 

of total 

1970 

Billion 

vehicle miles t 

rt- iF” ih 

Auto 

588.1 

82.1 

901 

\JJL tQLai i 

80.6 

Truck 

126.4 

17.6 

214.7 

19.2 

Bus 2 

2.3 

-3 

2.8 

.2 

TOTAL 

716.8 

100 

1,118.5 

100 


p t BS*.- - - - u » h v usgpo, Washington, D.C., 

^Intercity bus miles only. 

? f L l9hWay vehiciea «*« 

highway structures b e M P car s t r^lc« l »^ £ apital St0ck in 

vehi c ?r m il4°Sf trawl!'**L^vf? PO Jt i iBT t “ ct 

highly «pi“l StU ^'a analy3iS of " th " breakdown*0° W public 

«A“=rasi w -a.-ais*^ 














The Allocation of Highway Capital 
(percentages) 
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Table 4 

Total Capital Investment in Highways 6 
(Millions of Dollars in 1969 Prices) 



Equipment 

1960 1970 

Structures 

1960 1970 

Autos 

93,508 

163,151 

— 

__ 

Taxicabs 

327 

347 

— 

— 

Trucks (commercial 
for hire only) 

4,395 

9,896 

1,490 

7,031 

Buses (intercity) 

469 

363 

93 

130 

Highways 

1,619 

2,875 

58,637 

107,658 


6 1972 National Transportation Report , U.S. Department of 
Transportation, Washington, D.C., July, 1972, p. 22. 


Table 5 

Adjusted Capital Investment for All Modes 7 
(in millions of dollars in 1969 prices) 



I960 

1970 

% Change 

Autos (including taxis) 

132,869 

235,521 

+77 

Trucks (commercial for hire only) 

13,139 

30,257 

+130 

Buses 

815 

825 

+1 

Air Travel (public and private 
airplanes plus airports and airways) 

5,824 

18,134 

+211 

Railroads (intercity) 

41,336 

41,416 

+ .2 

Pipelines 

3,778 

4,336 

+15 

Water (waterways and equipment) 

—intercity traffic 

6,466 

7,792 

+21 

TOTAL 

204,227 

338,281 

+66 


7 Informa tion in the last four categories is taken from the 
1972 National Transportation Report . 
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Table 6 


Breakdown of Freight vs. Passenger Service 
For All Modes 



Freight 

i960 

Passenger 

Service 

Freight 

Wfo - 

Passenger 

Service 

Auto 

0 

100% 

0 

100% 

Truck 

100% 

0 

100% 

0 

Bus 

0 

100% 

0 

100% 

Rail 8 ' 9 
estimate 1 

92.6% 

7.4% 

96.3% 

3.7% 

estimate 2 

64.2% 

35.8% 

82.1% 

17.9% 

Air 10 

19.0% 

81.0% 

21.6% 

78.4% 

Pipeline 

100% 

0 

100% 

0 

Water 

100% 

0 

100% 

0 


8 With railroads there is some difficulty in separating the amount 
of capital devoted to passenger travel and that devoted to freight. 
We provide two estimates, the first of which is based on the fact 
that in 1970 rail revenues for passenger travel were $420 million 
and that revenues for freight traffic were $10,914 million. This 
represents a split of 3.7% for passenger service and 96.3% for 
freight. The first estimate may undervalue the resources committed 
to passenger traffic. A second estimate is provided which is 
based upon the breakdown of rail vehicle miles between passengers 
and freight, which will tend to overestimate the value of resources 
committed to passenger travel. Together, the two estimates 
provide a range of significance. (Source of information for both 
estimates: National Transportation Statistics , Summary, U.S. 

Dept, of Transportation, USGPO, Washington, D.C., November, 1971.) 

Q 

In 1960 rail vehicles carried twice the number of passenger- 
miles as in 1970; therefore, estimates 1 and 2 for 1960 represent 
a doubling of total investment in passenger service. 
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10 With air transportation there is a similar difficulty. All 

ftna S ^Sf* tranap0rt ar ® lun, P ed together. However, airlines 
find that one passengor-mile is roughly equal to 200 lb -miles 
or there are 10 passenger-miles in Sn* In 1970 ' 

m i iI!V arn f 1 19,674 million passenger-miles and 3,300 
mile sDiit^oflies of freight. This can be converted to a ton- 
^ e2 ’ 3t for Passenger service and 17. 7i, for freight 

34 nnn°^^ llneS Carried 800 million ton-miles of freight and 

miles - This yieids the 


Table 7 

IKS* Travel Statistics 
(in billions of milesJ 



Passenger-miles of travel 

1960 1970 

Ton-miles of travel 

1960 197014 

Auto 

988 12 

1.514 11 



Bus (inter-city)13 

19 

25 



Rail (inter-city 

22 

11 

595 

771 

Airli 

34 

119 

.8 

3*3 

Truck 



120*5 

203 

Pipeline 



229 

4 31 

Water 



220 

319 


11U -% Dept - ° { Transportation, National Transportation Statistics , 


12 ° f travel tVMT > were mailable for 1960; 

therefore, this figure was confuted using the VMT times the 

^^T^giaStniffirict. 1970 (1 - 68J * VMT numbers taken 


13 

14 


Statistical Abstract , p* 547. 


Ibid. 


1S Extrapolated from data for 1959, 
Transportation Statistics. 


1965 and 1970 in National 
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Table 8 


Capital Productivity of Freight and Passenger Modes^ 3 



I960 

Passenger miles Ton milea 
per dollar per dollar 

investment investment 

1570 

Passenger miles Ton miles 

per dollar per dollar 

investment investment 

Auto 

7.44 

t 

6.43 

* 

Truck 

* 

9 -13 

* 

6 .70 

Bus 

23.31 

* 

30,30 

* 

Hail 

estimate 1 

7.19 

15 • 56 

7,18 

19,33 

estimate 2 

1.49 

22.42 

1.48 

22,67 

Air 

7,45 

.72 

0.10 

.84 

Pipeline 

* 

60.61 

* 

99.40 

Water 

• 

34.02 

* 

40.94 


Computed by dividing product Epassenger or freight miles) by 
the capital investment# using the proportional capital fractions 
provided in Table 5. 


Not applicable 
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Table 9 

babor Productivity of Transportation Modes in 1970*7 



Passenger-miles 

per man hour 

Ton-miles 

per man hour 

Truck*3 


93,7 

Bus 

294.1 


Air 1 9 

188,7 

19.7 

Railroads^ 0 
estimate 1 

231.5 

625,0 

estimate 2 

47.8 

731,4 

Pipelines 


11,904.6 

Water transportation 


1,219.5 


?"* ,tw r ° f e “P loyees obtained from 1972 National 
^gnaportation Report . p. 21, computations based on2,006 hours 
per^empToyeepex year and freight-passenger breakdowns from 


18 a^ilableK ClUde " PCivate trucks—non-freight" (mileage not 

aviation and airlines, with percentage split as in 
capital intensiveness analysis. 

With percentage split as in capital intensiveness analysis. 
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Acres 

Table 10 

of Land by Mode, 1970 21 


Thousands of Acres of Land 

Highways 

25,221 

Railroads 

3,439 

Airports 

2,120 

Pipelines 

992 



Table 11 

Productivity of Land 22 



Passenger-miles per 

acre of land 

Freight ton-miles per 

acre of land 

Auto 

92 * 545 


Truck 


66,735 

Bus 

220,258 


Air 

68,591 

6,873 

Rail 

estimate 1 

84,641 

230,938 

estimate 2 

17,869 

273,073 


21 

"Capital Stock Measures for Transportation,” U.S. Dept, of 
Transportation, USGPO, Washington, D,C,, Dec, 1974, pp* 3-47, 1-48, 

22 Computed using freight-passenger breakdowns from Table 5 and 
total travel numbers from Table 6, 
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Table 12 


Safety of Various Modes of Travel in 1970 23 


23 c 



Millions of passenger 

miles per fatality 

Millions of ton 

miles per fatalitv 

Auto 

n 


Truck 


274 

Bus 

3,125 


Air 

100 

10 

Rail 

estimate 1 

120 

331 

estimate 2 

25 

390 

Pipeline 


not available 

Water 


500 


jomputed using percentage split factors from Table 5 and using 
fatality data from National Transportation Statistics , p, 11. 


^Mostly occurring in private aviation. 
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I T Thf ‘ ch ™ n full committee is here, who 

comXS t Sam-TOP^ fbihty on a markup on a bill in another 
Hm! 1 d lke defcr my hne of questioning to him at this 

T 'r k y0,K MT \<>innan. I am appreciative 
Km.f,S" , l d :T- 0# ni * v '^ponsibthty to the other committee 
and the markup which is proceeding on important legislation. 

** <iimcult for me to address Mr. Boyd as President Boyd. 1 
n memljor him. of course as Secretary Boyd: but it is gratifying to see 
him here discussing a subject in which I think he has a knowledgeable 
interest and a background which helps us very much as you. Mr Chair 

the^fcMm r Pm >P ? °* the Subcommittee on Transportation consider 
the items by which we continue the mobility of our Nation, not only 

the ETnlf 3 ”’ Ht f ° r the mov6meat ’ of ™ agricultural products of 

“ r - J'r7- ,hat the Hi shway Trust Fund does indeed lew 

costs of the highway program against the highway systems users on a 

we loZirTr 111 'n P Wlth cftch »^ivid„al’s use of the system. Now™ 
1 'f. a r tker wa 7v Voa stafe ' President Boyd, that ownership 
of motor vehicles is so widespread and the taxes supporting the trust 
fund are a general tax on the population. I am wondering what your 
resjjonws would be to what we have iieard from Mr. Turner? 

+ lr * oyD ', F rank and I have an argument which is not new hv 

fXS 1 ! ri "' m » ko £ '".V tcaimon “S 

I don t believe he takes any issue, is that the development of the hiirh- 

toJ r Z- t K nriwn 7 Stvn> - has ,ak ' n 8U bstftntia] hmd 
off the local tax rolls which has not Iwen compensated for in any wav 

Irv wtiVhY fun i 3 '- rt , ’; lf dir, iinished our housing supply in this'eoun- 
try which has certainly been a detriment, in my judgment 

1 here is noplace, so far a S I know, except on toll mads, where the 
DSt of niovidinu Dolicp find trnfR^ corvionn oan iA r ,1 t v' i 


. , J* * J . 1 1 A ( Alt III CPU IOJI rOUHIK, 

fc?" 1 ? P ol J c ‘; and traffic services are paid out of the High- 


»ir poll.tim, „ Ul» portion which hat, IninSS“toShoS 
v chicle. I believe there is agreement here that cost in no wav has been 
paid out of the Highway Trust Fund, so far as I can find out. 

J,°J. don * kl, °w tb/ 14 P rank and I differ on tliis except in tenns of 
efimtion as to what is the met n t th« i.:„i .. 1 , t . ?' 


donfimuMo 0 ^! 1 at “ l he C( f ° f , the “KW dem and T certainly 
.: vo !‘ ds , 1 n Frank s "muth, but my guess is that he 


** * . ; v ' a uiuuiu, out mv gurus is that he 

n«Sci^f h t e | C0St °i the T hl * h ]™y system as the construction and mainte- 
t ” f , S? system. I say that you cannot isolate to that degree. You 

system*involved.^° U ”* " g y° u have to look at the total 

Senator Randolph. You are emphasizing in your view it is the 
ffr° BoTO°Yt^r Tt t8X T r i° tat P°P ,dati(>n - rs ^at correct? 
bv“hc fottr Th ' ”•* 7 h ‘™ “ “ rt * inl .'- «*» P»M 

Senator Randolph. Well, Frank. T know that in your recommenda¬ 
tion:-, >ou have suggested extension of the Highway Trust Fund for 
imnrovements to the highways only. In the body of vonr testimony 

r,ro#rrams ’ fandwi out of 

uie trust fund othertlian just our interstate system. 
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Now. ran wo assume that von favor tho continued financing ofcate- 
jrorioal programs from the trust fund and should those categories lw 
basically tho ones existing now or just a selected few ? Would you state 

vour feelingOn that ? , , _ 

' Mr. Turnfr, Yes: Senator Randolph. I believe the Highway I rust 
Fund should he extended indefinitely in approximately its present 
format for essentially the same purposes that it is now utilized. T would 
agree with the general principle that the large number of individual 
categories included in the highway program authorization legislation 
should he reduced. I don’t believe they should lie reduced to as few as 
the administration hill proposed. 

[ believe that is getting them hack down into such generalized cate¬ 
gories that the category itself almost loses its meaning and its appli¬ 
cation. Somewhere in between the US that are claimed as the present 
number of categories and four that the Administration proposes. I 
think there is a good compromise. 

Basically. T think the Highway Trust Fund should be used exclu¬ 
sively for the financing of those categories, whatever in number they 
might be, that eventually come out of the legislation. 1 do not lielieve 
that the Highway Trust Fund should he saddled with costs of other 
forms of transportation. The Highway T rust Fund is a highway liust 
fund. It is not a transportation trust fund. 

The taxes going into the Highway Trust Fund were levied on the 
highway users only. They were levied on them in amounts that were 
representative of the relative shares of costs which were properly 
assignable to the individual users and related to the amount of use 
which the individual user made of a system based upon very elaborate, 
exhaustive, time-consuming studies that were made at the direction of 
Congress in the 1958 act. finally reported to the Congress in 1961. and 
forms the basis for the present statutorily levied tax rates that go into 
the Highway Trust Fund. That report that T refer to is generally 
referred to as the so-called section 210 report because 210 was the num¬ 
ber of the section in the 1958 Highway Revenue Act which directed 
that the highway departments and Bureau of Public Roads undertake 

that study. _ , , , _ 

l^ow, with n*spw?t to comments that 1NT r. Tioyd hiss in rule, T agree 
that housing, tho removal of houses from tho right-of-way in the 
highway programs in the initial stages is a very undesirable thing* 
We recognized it as such and that is precisely the reason we undertook 
to cure that problem. 

After a great deal of study and a great deal of debate, there was 
included in the 1968 Highway Act for the first time, legislation which 
authorized us to make substantial payments for people and businesses, 
including renters, who were displaced by the highway program. Not 
only do we pav the fair market value of the properties that were taken 
for highways* but we also can pav premiums over and above market 
prices, up to $15,000 for an individual property. $10,000 for a busi¬ 
ness, and $4,000 for a renter displaced from a rental house or apart¬ 
ment, when necessary to relocate him to comparable housing. 

Subsequently, that’legislation has been made government wide and 
made applicable to every Federal-aid program in the Government. I 
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think that it was a landmark piece of legislation and a forward step 
which largely was pioneered by the highway program. I consider that 
a benefit and not a loss. 

Studies that have been made of displaced persons from the highway 
program have indicated that under the present program, under that 
legislation I just referred to, those people who have l>een forced out 
of their houses by the highway program have been very substantially 
l>enofited by lieing relocated, (to back and interview those people and 
they state while it was painful at the time, after they had become 
settled in their new places, they have better housing than they had 
before. 

The net effect is that the highway program has increased the level of 
our housing in this country. Under the statute and regulations at the 
present time, no person can be displaced from a right-of-way taken 
for a highway project unless and until satisfactory replacement hous¬ 
ing has been provided. Therefore, then* is always a one-for-one replace¬ 
ment of housing. 

Now, what Mr. Boyd was referring to was the early days of the 
highway program. That probably has been cured. It is no longer with 
us. 

As far as police costs that Mr. Boyd refers to. within the States, a 
large share of the highway user tax payments levied at the State level 
are used to pay for police action. The cost of policing very largely is 
paid for by the court fines levied from traffic violations in urban areas. 

Mr. Boyd has referred to the social costs of air pollution as not being 
paid out of the Highway Trust Fund. I don't know how you quantify 
those and if somebody can find a way to quantify those so-called social 
costs, then T think we can find a way to assess them against the user. 
But until and unless we can do that, it seems to me it is unfair to make 
charges for unknown, unquautifiahlc items, in an attempt to assess 
those against users and out of the Highway Tmst Fund. 

We are going to assess substantial charges against the individual 
iiser out of his private pocket through the changes that are required 
in engine design and manufacture of the automobile, in order to meet 
the statutorily enacted air pollution control levels that have been set 
by this very committee. The individual is going to pay for those so- 
called social costs at this point not out of the Highway Trust Fund, 
but directly out of his pocket before it gets into the Jtighway Trust 
Fund. 

I would maintain my position that the highway user does pay for 
the costs of his programs and the transportation he gets out of it. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Turner, I know that in your statement, you 
have indicated that the majority of the deficiencies in our highway 
system are on the rural roads, the rural roads of Texas or New Mexico 
or West Virginia. 

It has l>een estimated, as I have read many times, that deficiency, 
if it was to be taken care of at the present costs would amount to al>out 
$400 billion. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Turner. At least that amount. .Senator. 

Senator Randolph. That is beyond Federal capability, isn't it? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. It is intended, however, to cover all 
levels of funding. Federal, State, city, county, toll roads, et cetera. 
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Senator Randolph. What would be, then, your realistic view as you 
talk with us today, of the annual dollar figure that might be used for 
rural deficiency upgrading? 

Mr. Turner. Levels of about half that amount at a rate which 
approximates the rates of investment in highways, currently, which 
are close to $20 billion a year by all agencies and levels of government. 
Federal, State, city, toll roads and other agencies. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Commoner, you and Mr. Turner might com¬ 
ment on what President Boyd suggests. He suggests the Maritime 
Administration be placed within the Department of 1 ransportation, 
and Navigable Waterways. 

Also, could you give us a quick answer as to whether you would 
support a user tax that could be levied to those types of transport, 
that use the waterways? 

Mr. Commoner. I don’t have any specific comments on that. I am 
looking for an opportunity to disagree with Mr. Turner, though, as 
soon as you give tnat to me. I think some of the statements he made 
are simply incorrect. 

Senator Randolph. Incorrect ? 

Mr. Commoner. Yes. 

Senator Randolph. I see. Frank ? 

Mr. Turner. With respect to the inland waterways? 

Sentor Randolph. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. I think they should be assessed a charge of some kind. 

I don’t know what the amount should be. I am not capable, because of 
my lack of background knowledge on waterways, to say what that 
should be. Certainly, the principle that the user pays for the cost of 
the system should be established in all forms of transportation and 
in all other public works of Federal and State governments, in mv 
opinion. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of the privi¬ 
lege you gave me to explore some areas with tnese questions, and the 
rather complete answers that have been given. Perhaps this question 
would be in a sense for all of us, and this will conclude my questioning. 

I don’t think it is a question of either/or one form of transportation. 

I think we have to have a Federal investment in transportation in the 
country. What is the extent to which the Federal Government can or 
should participate, be it highway, rail, water, or air transportation? 

Mr. Chairman, if you would permit any or all of them to answer 
this. Perhaps it could be helpful to us. 

Again, I thank you. very much. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Commoner. Let me make some comments on the extent of Fed¬ 
eral investment in the highways. It is relevant to a number of things 
Mr. Turner said. He has pointed out highways represent the major 
mode of transportation and, therefore, we ought to pay maximum 
attention to them. I think that argument is standing the facts on their 

head. . . . 

The fact is; yes, the highways represent major transportation fa¬ 
cilities now. But the entire transportation system is in deep trouble. 
Therefore, we ought to consider what is wrong with our present atten¬ 
tion to highways. In other words, it is precisely because we are using 
highways so heavily, I think, that we are in trouble. 
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‘iJftrpfly responsible for the deficit in domestic 
nt P rf Hiuctioii, It is the highway system that bums u good deal 
1 I pointed out, it burns it with the least output in 

passenger-miles or ton-miles compared to other modes of transporta- 
tion. In other words, the highways are in good part responsible for 
toe energy crisis, 1 

ti ,highwavs are also consuming enormous amounts of capital rela- 
; ° 10 yield they give ns. So the devotion to the highway system 

is contributing to I he capital shortage. Mr. Turner says that tie reason 
vvliy we have highways and highway modes of transport is because 
that is what people want. Well, let me challenge that. 

I here is an interesting statistic, a study done of urban transporta- 
on, which shows that in several urban areas, black people travel 20 
percent longer than white people between the place where they live 
and the place where they work. Is that because black people am more 
interested in traveling in their cars? No. The reason is they have a 
more difficult time finding a place to live and a place to work and as 
a result, the distance between the two places increases 

In St. Louis, I can assure you that because of the decaying of the 
city and the urban sprawl, people travel between where they live and 
w tore they work much longer—sitting in cars, breathing fumes—not 
because they want to, but because they have no choice. In other words, 
what I am saying is that the story is exactly the other way around. 

' “• lt “‘f?® PeSP 1 ® like to take off on the weekend and get in the 
car and go fishing. But that is a very small part of the use of the high¬ 
ways. Most of the private car use is to go to and from work, to and 
from the store, to and from the doctor. It is the way in which our 
places of work and residences are distributed that contributes to the 
heavy use of cars. I think most people would rather walk to the store 
tiian get in the car and have to haul things around 
Senator Bestrew. Dr. Commoner, we look at all kinds of public 
opinion polls that are for mass transit. I have worked hard for transit, 
tor mass transit, but when we finally get to it, we find most of the 
people want mass transit for the other people So they can go down the 
treeway and have the freedom and options and convenience. It is 
pretty hard to argue there are not a lot of conveniences insofnr as time 
scheduling and tieing in your private cocoon, traveling alonir there. 

I get out uudride the BAR I system. 1 think it. is magnificent, beaut i- 
, * and fast - They are having trouble generating the traffic it should 

have on it to really make that thing effective though, cost-effective. 
How do you explain that ? 

Air, Commoner. By the fact we have not paid enough attention to 
improving the convenience and speed of public transportation. 

Senator Bentsen, The BART system is an enormous investment of 
the taxpayers money for that percentage of people who are utilizing 
it. 1 Hunk it is absolutely beautiful and fast. It is quiet. It is one of 
tiie most modern systems in the world today. 

Mr. Commoner. Except it doesn't work very well. 

Senator Bentsen. It works quite, well. The percentage of failure is 
very small. They have, had no fatalities on it at all. The number of 
breakdowns has been minimal It has really done quite well 
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The attention of the press has been on the failures of it* You com¬ 
pare it to the New York subway system, for example, to the noise and 
lack of speed and the unsightliness and all that sort of thing* 

Let me ask you another question. You talk about the railroads and 
I read this article in Harper’s that you have written* Then in your 
testimony, you talk about facing up to the point* the politically diffi¬ 
cult question or the fundamentally difficult question is the Nation 
ready to give up the failed attempt to organize public transportation? 

Should the integrated system that maximizes increased productivity, 
even if part or all of this system should l>e publicly owned, are you 
asking for the nationalization of the railroads ? 

Mr. Commoner. Speaking as one voter; yes* Let me point out I 
assume I am here in my role as a scientist* a professional* and T have 
a particular philosophy about the political role of the scientist which 
is that the scientist’s responsibility is not to advocate solutions* which 
are not purely scientific matters. In other words, I can lay before you 
the advantages and disadvantages of various modes of transportation, 
but the choice is a value judgment. It is a political judgment* I don’t 
think my political opinion is worth more than anybody else’s. The 

question of nationalization is a political judgment. 

What I can say professionally is that in my opinion* if we don’t 
nationalize the railroads, they will goto pieces and if they go to pieces* 
the country’s ability to use its resources for the welfare of its people 
will deteriorate sharply. We have a choice between serving the needs 
of the people and making the decision about nationalizing the rail¬ 
roads* My own view is that I would rather nationalize the railroads 
than not* But as I say, 1 speak there as one citizen among many. 

Senator Bentsen. Dr. Boyd* as president of a railroad, would you 
respond to that ? 

Mr. Bom. Yes, I have a somewhat different view- 

Sena tor Be ntsen * Sec retary Boyd * 

Mr. Bom T am not as philosophically—the suggestion made by 
Dr. Commoner does not upset me* if that is the will of the public. 
However, it seems to me that the question— opposing the issue as to 
nationalization or not. really tends to beg the question which is, as T 
see it in context* whether or not the railroads have something to offer 
in the public benefit, because at least in theory, insofar as I know* most 
of the time the Congress legislates only in the public benefit * 

One of the problems of the railroad industry has been that it has 
been, in years oast, providing social services such as the nationalized 
railroads have been doing at the expense of the owners of the railroad. 
If one wants to look for a fundamental reason why the Penn Central 
went into bankruptcy, it is because of passenger losses. 

This cannot be in "a context of private enterprise* However, if there 
are public policies to he served bv a healthy railroad industry* then it 
seems to me it could lie handled by subsidies just as easily as by 
nationalization* 

T do believe that the quest for efficiency which comes through private 
enterprise probably has advantages over a nationalized operation, even 
though T should snv that it disturbs me to hear some of my colleagues 
talk about how had the railroads are in other countries and compare 
the southern rail system in the T T nited States with the British rail 
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system and talk about how many millions of dollars of losses there are 
in the British rail, as if those people don't know how to run railroads. 
They know how to run them as well as we do 1 and they are ahead 
of us in some areas. It is a classic case of comparing apples and oranges. 
The British rail is serving what the British Government feels to be 
in the British public's interest. It is providing a lot of employment for 
a lot of people. Gatekeepers go out once a clay and lower a gate and 
a country train comes through and they raise the gate, and they have 
done a day’s work, This is a substitute for welfare, 

I think we can do a better job through subsidies, and subsidies to 
the public, not to the railroads* The railroads are a conduit, if you get 
to that stage. I think that is the ease for subsidy for aviation. I don’t 
know whether McAllen. Tex., for example, could support scheduled 
airline seme© or not , on its own. 

Senator Rentsen* Very well, I might say. That is one of the most 
profitable segments of Texas International* 

Mr. Boyd* There are places that could not do it on their own. When 
I was at the CAB, we figured the average subsidy was $17 per pas¬ 
senger. We would authorize routes and subsidize pretty much on that 
basis. That was a subsidy to the community, it seemed to me. 

1 think what we are talking about here is providing certain public 
services which, if they cannot lie provided economically in an environ¬ 
ment of public policy which permits the railroads to operate profitably , 
ought to he paid for by the public for the public benefit. 

I don’t think nationalization needs to enter into the issue, except 
in cases such as in the Northeast where I think the nationalization 
is a great likelihood because the public has not been willing to face 
the issues, as Dr. Commoner was saving, 

We are making dccisons by backing into them—public policy 
decisions* Unless something is done over the long term, the whole 
railroad industry is going to be sold for scrap or it may most likely 
be nationalized because the public is unwilling to face up to the 
issue* T think it is a tragedy. I don’t think nationalization is neces¬ 
sary, but I do think railroads are* 

Sir, Turner. Mr, Chairman* I don’t want to express a view on 
nationalization or not nationalization. That is out of my field. It is 
purely a political question at this point. I think the important issue 
is that we should attempt to use all modes of transportation in their 
most effective way. If we do that* we would help solve some of the 
problems that we are concerned with—with rails* We could help 
solve some of the problems in the other fields at the same time. 

If we go back to that principle that there are certain things that 
the rails can do better than the highways, better than trucks, and that 
there are certain things that the trucks and highways can do better 
than rails, then the rail system can do a much hotter job on long¬ 
distance line haul movements* It cannot do a thing however, in the 
area of collecting and distributing freight to and from the railroad 
stations and terminals* 

I feel the highway is essential to the operation of a rail trans¬ 
portation line. Perhaps we should give consideration to combining 
the advantages of each of the two into a total system. We have been 
doing that to some extent, but not nearly as much as we should* 
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For the line haul, we should utilize a great deni more of the so-called 
piggyback types of operations, where we put truck, semitrailer units 
on the railcars for the long haul. In those cases* the rails can move 
the traffic at a lower cost per ton mile, at a lesser consumption of 
petroleum or any other kind of fuel. But the rails cannot move that 
cargo to and from the rail station. 

It is that part that we are not including in some of the comparisons 
that Dr. Commoner made a while ago when we were talking about 
moving freight. # 

Senator Rentsen. I agree on that point. To just say capital pro¬ 
ductivity is based merely on tons moved, you get into a lot of other 
questions that have to be brought in as to questions of value of 
merchandise 1 moved, convenience, and speed, A lot of other elements 
are involved in trying to determine that productivity of capital, rather 
than just the tons on the chart that I looked at there, I fully under¬ 
stand that. 

What we are working toward is a correlation. Ijct me get to another 
point, if I may, Mr. Turner, I have one item I disagree with Secre¬ 
ts ry Boyd, That is the one on the question of the loss of tax revenues 
because of properties that are taken over by the interstate, 

I look at too many real estate charts and listen to too many real 
estate salesmen about what happens to the value of properties at the 
intersections on interstates and on the sides of the streets. You say 
on the one side, you take the property off the tax rolls and lose the 
taxes. On the other side, you raise the value of the properties and you 
recoup the value* 

Mr. Boro, There is no inconsistency there. 

Senator Bentsbn. I think there is in arguing we have lost taxes 
and then on the other side under the present system find an incredible 
increase of values of properties along there for which taxes are raised. 
I am sure it much more than compensates for the tax loss. 

Mr. Boyd. Can I explain? 

Senator Bentsen. Yea 

Mr. Boyd, All right, sir. Let me take an example. I happen to know 
something about Jackson, Miss. 

Jackson, Miss., has an interstate system which comes down through 
the edge of town. It took out a lot of houses and property off the 
tax rolls. It has taken property off the tax rolls of the city of Jack- 
son, Miss, It has created interchanges in Hinds County, in the unin¬ 
corporated area. 

Hinds County certainly has benefited- The city of Jackson, the 
downtown business center of Jackson, is not a very happy place these 
days, I don’t attribute it all to the interstate by any means. 

My point is simply this: You lose taxes—I was talking relative 
to the local community. You may be able to find an example of where 
you get a sufficiently widespread area within the political subdivision, 
so that you have an offset of loss versus benefit, but in so many areas 
what has happened is that the property has gone off the tax rolls 
within the city limits, and the property values have been enhanced 
in the county. 

That doesn’t help the city. That is what I am saying, I don’t think 
there is any conflict in my statement. 
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Mr. Commoner, May I just make a point there? 

Senator Bentsen. 1 would argue, Mr. Secretary, that in most 
instances that I have seen, I have seen a very major increase in prop¬ 
erty values that far overcome what they lost off the tax rolls on that 
particular point, 

Mr, Commoner. You have to think of it in an integrated way. 
Mr, Turner made the point that the law requires compensation for 
people displaced by the right-of-way. 

Well, that is a very small part of the damage done to a city by a 
right-of-way. 

Senator Bextsen. 1 would not argue with you on that Lei me 
interrupt you on one point here, because Senator Domenici again has 
another committee to go to. He would like to make an observation. 

Senator Domenici, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I did not get to hear 
all of Mr. Turner’s statement, but as I understand it, you make the 
point that personal mobility is as much a national goal as many other 
national goals that we have set. 

Now, l want to start by saying I could not agree more with that 
concept. On the other hand, just the observation of one Senator, I 
think, trying to do his job, serving on a subcommittee on transporta¬ 
tion, I don’t think there is any subject other than energy, which 1 am 
not going to bore you with the facts on, other than to tell you that on 
that, subject in the last H months, we have had 1,000 bills introduced in 
the Congress, They have been referred to 14 standing committees of 
the Senate; one piece of legislation was referred to nine standing 
committees. 

When we shake all that out after 8 months, we have produced two 
energy' bills, both innocuous. Now, the point I am making is that sec¬ 
ond to that fiasco is the transportation jurisdictional dispute. 

I am delighted to come here and listen to problems of railroads and 
listen to the observations about various modes and mixing them to¬ 
gether in abroad national policy. 

It does appear to me that so long as the Congress lias public works 
invested with one little pinch of it. we run to the floor to hear a bill 
on railroads which are about to go broke, and we hear it is related to 
the highway department, and we don't have anything to do with it, 
and then we hear the cities complaining about mass transit. 

You would think that would be part of what we ought to be doing 
since we are building highways in cities. So while I wholeheartedly 
agree with the concept that to the extent that this country can afford, 
personal mobility should be one of the goals. 

I could sit here and argue where I have seen countries whore it was 
not available, and I would almost say personal mobility is an ingredi¬ 
ent of freedom in this country, and it has some mammot h social benefits 
you can hardly measure, 

I am going to agree with you to the extent if we don’t do something 
about evaluating it and integrating it and relating them together, 
we are going to deny ourselves personal mobility by strangulation. 

We are going to end up doing absurd things about personal mobil¬ 
ity, rather than let our great scientific, technological genius in the 
private and public sectors work together on it. 

We are going to do some crazy things to deny personal mobility 
because we refuse to recognize the interrelationship of them. 
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In summary, f guess I am hoping that some F.S. Senator on each 
of the three or four committees would end up concluding that maybe 
for a year or two we ought to have one major committee look at trans¬ 
portation legislation, even if they did not want to have jurisdiction 
to introduce the laws. 

Hut just once and for all we should coordinate it so that Mr. Boyd’s 
problem of a $SM>iIlkm maintenance deficit for the railroads of this 
country should be relevant to another committee that is talking about 
how many billions \ye ought to spend for transportation, 

I have heard testimony to this effect repeatedly in the Budget Com¬ 
mittee and elsewhere, yet I don't know who is addressing the issue, I 
have no input, I will probably go fro the floor and find that the way 
we are going to solve it is with a antirecession program to build rail¬ 
road beds with $500 million or $600 million programs, to help the rail- 
minis and help unemployment. 

This is no way to solve the transport at ion problems of the country. 
1 do hope those who are os concerned ns I about personal mobility, the 
Highway Trust Fund, and auto mobility, will understand that if 
we don’t adopt an overall |lerspeotive in terms of looking at the larger 
problems, the resources available and the goals, it is going to do little 
good to continue to hold out firmly for jurisdictional lines and the 
sanity of this, that, or the other. 

We are going to end up with the demise of something we all want 
to protect, 

I don’t expect anyone to comment on it, I just want to put that 
in the record, l don’t know what I can do about it. Perhaps we will 
propose something on it just so that my views will lx* known. 

Mr. Chairman. T thank you for the time. I have tried to attend 
most of the hearings, but today I must leave. 

Senator Bkntsex. You have been very attendant. Senator, You 
know how strongly I agree with you that we ought to consolidate 
all transportation under one committee, 1 don’t really care whether 
it is this one or someone else’s. 

It ought to be put together in one committee in the Senate, I con¬ 
cur with you, Mr. Secretary, that they ought to do it on the executive 
side too. They made a little more headway than we have. They have 
been making some headway in the House, and we have now commis¬ 
sioned a study in the Senate to do sonic realinement of responsibilities 
of our committee here, so we don’t have so much overlapping and 
competition in jurisdiction, I could not agree with you more on that. 

Senator Domknnx 1 *nk you for vour comments, 

Mr, Rom Mr, Chairman^ we run the risk of getting ourselves in 
a box by more or less assuming that personal mobility is solelv related 
to the automobile. 

I think wc have developed the sort of feeling in this country that 
the way we have personal mobility is through the automobile, I think 
the highway system has certainly provided that more than anything 
else* in the world. 

But that doesn’t hai r e to lx* the case. What does have to lx* the case 
is that the Congress in its wisdom says, “Here are the things that are 
available in a total transport at hm system.” 
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I think nil of us. no matter where we sit nt this table, feel that a 
total transportation system has to he sufficient to meet all of the 
legitimate needs of the American public. And mobility can be pro- 
video any number of ways. 

It doesn t have to be by building 1 more highways. 

Senator Dojtenici. I would counter that by saying I don’t disagree, 
hut I also think that for those who try to evaluate the costs and the 
social impediments of personal mobility, that they too are putting 
that within the constraints of present auto mobility. 

. , ( OI rLi ex ^nt American technological genius 

either. They also say it is a great petroleum guzzler. That is not neces¬ 
sarily the niche you should put American mobility in for the next 
•»0 years from now. 


^ important enough, what are other wavs to provide it and 
still have personal mobility? That is what we should talk about. 

Mr. Bon>. There arc three of us here who have strong feelings about 
his. And we are all totally sincere. Me can develop definitions and 
objections and criteria to the end of the world, and it doesn’t mean a 
thing. 

The important thing is that you gentlemen who make up this Con¬ 
gress have got to say what do you want for the public out of trans¬ 
portation ' And set some criteria and some goals. 

I'ntil you do that, we are just going to l>e floundering around here 
with some of us getting in worse and worse messes all the time, which 
we will attribute to you in terms of public policy. 

Senator Domkxici. And which we prolmblv—vou are probably justi¬ 
fied in attributing it to us. 

Senator Bfxtskx. In part, in part. There is enough blame to go 
around. ** 


Senator Domkxici. Let me ask one question. You talk about national¬ 
izing oi not nationalizing tho railroad. Mr. Boyd, again I am violating 
my own precept here. I don't think we are going to have much impact 
on what happens out of this committee. 

T guess 1 am using today to educate me on what I am probably 
going to get in front of me down the line on the Senate floor out of 
another committee. 

Ts it an all or nothing proposition? Is there a merit in equating rail¬ 
road beds to the highways? There is some kind of similarity in that 
respect ? Then compare the operation and maintenance of that which 
goes on in the system to the operation and maintenance of the truck¬ 
ing companies or individual automobile mobility. 

I understand from what I read there is some discussion of maybe 
haying the railroad beds lx* nationalized, but not the operation and 
maintenance of railroad systems thereon. 

Mr. Born. That is an alternative which I don’t think is nice. It is 
an alternative. There is serious question within the industry as to 
whether or not the railroad industry as we know it today, or in any 
practical fashion, can operate as a private entity on a nationalized 
roadbed. 

There are any number of approaches to this problem. I don't think 
we will ever have to get to this. 

Senator Domf.xici. Thank you verv much. Thank vou. Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Senator Rentsen, Let me ask you gentlemen a question of policy* 
Any one of you might want to respond to it. The administration is 
proposing more turning back of authority and Federal moneys to the 
local jurisdictions, lx* it city or be it State. Do you think that is con¬ 
ducive to the development of the national transportation policy? 

Mr. Tuuner. I will start on that, I believe that the mix that we 
have now in the process is reasonably good. I don’t believe it is desir¬ 
able to turn back the total development and control of policy, par¬ 
ticularly policy that is related to national interests, to a local unit 
of government. 

In the highway program, we have the principle well established 
that the State is the principal owner, operator, and recipient of 
Federnl-aid to highway funds. We work out a partnership arrange¬ 
ment bet ween the Federal Government and the State Highway Depart¬ 
ment in the development of the Highway Transportation System 
within that State. 

The State, in turn, works with the local units of government, cities 
and counties, in connection with similar kinds of programs, or the 
part of the Federal program that it concerns itself with. 

I do not believe that the cities and counties as local units of govern¬ 
ment in this country are ready and that they really want the major 
responsibility in decisionmaking with respect to parts of the trans¬ 
portation program that involve national interests. 

I don’t believe that we should make very much change in the basic 
system, the sharing of that responsibility, than we have today. I think 
it has worked very satisfactorily. 

Senator Rentsen, Is there a feeling to the contrary? 

Mr. Commoner, Yes, 1 think the approach to this has to lx* along 
the lines of integrating the transportation system. Let me take n 
specific example: One of the reasons why automobiles are used for 
intercity travel is that when you get to the city, there isn’t decent urban 
transportation so vrm have to have you car in order to move around. 

It seems to me if there were an overall national policy, which I 
certainly favor, of cutting back on the emphasis of the highways in 
favor of railroads for interstate travel, then one would recognize that 
there is a comparable need for good, convenient, urban transport, in 
order to make the railroad intercity travel convenient for the pas¬ 
sengers when they arrive in the city* 

Now, under those circumstances, it would make sense, it seems to 
me, for the Federal Government to turn around to the cities and say, 
‘'Here an* funds which we want yon to use to improve the convenience 
and speed of urban transport, particularly in relationship to the re¬ 
vitalized intercity rail transport that we will provide.’ 1 

In other words. I think the primary thing is what your committee 
is interested in, an integrated transport system. The funds should 
then he apportioned in ways that bring about the creation of the 
parts, in coherence with the whole. 

In some cases it ought to go to cities; in other cases, it ought to 
remain Federal. I rather doubt the States are an appropriate area in 
those cases. 

Mr. Rom l think it is essentially a matter of definition. Senator, 
We have in effect three national transportation svstems. We have a 
highway system that is national in character. We have a railroad 
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system national in character. We have an airway system national in 
character. 

But each of these has elements which are strictly local in their im¬ 
pact, and the question is, how do you define what is national and what 
is local ? My own feeling, as I stated in my testimony, is to the extent 
we are talking about local transportation, I would favor eliminating 
categorical grants and saying to the community, and here again I say 
the community of interest which in my particular case happens to be 
the greater Chicago metropolitan area, which covers five counties in 
Illinois and two in Indiana, so it doesn’t fit within any particular sub¬ 
division politically. 

There, w© get into the whole question of regional planning which 
I will not bore you with. 

Moneys for transportation within that area ought to be handled by 
the local people, I think it is wrong for the Federal Government to 
decide, * 4 We know best what the character of your community is,” 
I think it is dead wrong, and if the people in that Chicago area, or in 
Jacksonville, Fla,, or Atlanta, or Boston, want to mess up their own 
community, they ought to do it, The Federal Government ought Tint 
to lie playing God, 

We ought to have standards for national transportation systems and 
either fund those directly at the national level, or earmark those 
funds, hut for the local part, leave it to the communities. 

Senator Bevtsen. I would ho sympathetic. T think, to that sort of a 
demarent ion. 

Mr, Turner, you talked about $400 billion in needs by 1090, When 
you look at a figure like that, that must be taking needs to the ultimate 
T would think. We have got the same problem in health, the same 
problem in education, the same problem in mass transit. 

There is no way we can take care of all of these ultimate needs to 
the point that was made hut such a figure. We have got the problem 
of trying to balance these things out to the degree we can. 

T get somewhat staggered by these* figures that are staggered at us 
in this committee, and the other committees T am on. You are talking 
about ear pools and van pools and being amongst the most efficient 
forms of transportation, T guess T would agree with you if people 
would use them, hut T have not seen much success in them. 

I talked to one president of a very major corporation who said he 
spent $150,000 of his company’s money computerizing the employees’ 
residences to try to get them in car pools so they would know who 
lived near them, and their hours of work, and that sort of thing. 

When he got all through spending money, he had almost zero re¬ 
action from his employees. It is a very major company. 

Now, how do you argue the success of these ? If people would do it, 
1 could understand it. Rnt I have not seen where they really do it. 

Mr. Turner. You are quite correct if it is done purely on a voluntary 
basis. The way that if has worked successfully is where there has been 
some extra midge of one kind or another which provides a direct 
benefit to the earpool participants, 

The most successful one of those is the one run by the MMM Co. in 
St. Paul, where they have about 700 of their 9,500 employees in that 
area involved in van pooling. 
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The company is highly satisfied with it. because it has substantially 
reduced the number of parking spaces on the plant’s ground that they 
had to provide, releasing that land for plant construction and develop¬ 
ment. to increase the manufacturing capacity of the company. 

The employees arc standing in line to join the system as additional 
vans are added to the fleet. They have al>out 70 at the present time, 
and they are enlarging it. 

The company does not subsidize the system in any way. It is paid 
for entirely by the users. The amounts that each of them has to pay 
for the use of tlie system is much less than the cost of public trans¬ 
portation, or their own private transportation. 

In most cases each one of those participants had previously been an 
individual car driver, or using a very low occupant carpool. 

That one worked quite successfully because management took hold 
of it, promoted it, and there is satisfaction on both sides. 

The kind of an action which you referred to. where vour friend had 
unsuccessful results, I think is typical of what will happen unless 
there is a real push, unless there is some provision bv management 
that produces an incentive for employees to participate. 

One of the incentives in the MMM system is that the company pro¬ 
vides indoor, close-in parking. That is kind of an incentive in St. Paul, 
when it is .‘So below zero in January. The employees can park inside 
in a heated building out of the snow, and in the building in which 
they work. 

I believe to make the thing work in most cases we are going to have 
to put a little bit of a nudge to it. which probably involves controlling 
and assigning the downtown parking space in the central cities, or at 
major traffic generators, plants, and other places of employment, such 
as the MMM company has done. 

That problem is not going to l>e any more difficult to get people to 
accept, however, than to get them to accept the ridership of our public 
transit systems that we are building. They got away from them i>ecause 
transit doesn’t supply them with the kind of transportation service 
that they desire. They will not go back to them unless transit provides 
something that they need and want. 

T don’t believe the transit systems as we now build them and operate 
them will do that. The carpool systems will do that if you couple them 
with .some controls which T think have got to be in the parking assign¬ 
ment area. 

But take the example of the Federal Government here in Washing¬ 
ton; if it would do that with its employees, you would find that con¬ 
gestion on the street systems in this area would drop about 50 percent 
immediately. In so doing, you would free up the system where it would 
be easy moving for everybody. 

Mr. Commoner. Mr. Bentsen. let me add to that. Our center has done 
a study on the Minneapolis van pooling and its implications for the 
country. One of the reasons for the success then* is not only the 
company, MMM. and several others, but also the State Highway 
Department. 

The State Highway Department did a very careful analysis of the 
routing to different outlying parts of St. Paul-Minneapolis. They 
developed a very good computer program, allowing the company to 
locate people geographically from their street address, and so on. 
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Now, one of the things that I think would help van pooling a great 
deal would lx* if the Federal Government undertook to provide that 
kind of service, perhaps cooperating with different States, so that com¬ 
panies would know that they had access to that kind of information. 

I think that is a very important part of it. 

The other side of it is that this could have a very hig impact on a 
number of national problems, including air pollution. 

We computed that if a quarter of the employees who could van 
pool—and that means you have alxuit 250 employees in each establish¬ 
ment—were involved nationally, it would alleviate situations where, 
the EPA has said that smog is exceeding their acceptable levels. While 
we do not know what the total cost of this smog is, the actual emissions 
are known. Rut I can tell you. referring to something you said before, 
air pollution costs the average American at least $00 a year per capita 
in doctor bills, laundry bills, and soon. 

A lot of those things would lx* alleviated in urban areas by van 
pooling. 1 think it is promising as a short-term solution over the next 
4 or 5 years. But as a long-term solution, it seems to me we have to go 
to mass transit and the railways. 

Senator Bextskx. I appreciate those comments on it. The people I 
talked to had not been successful. T am goingto take a look at this. 

Mr. TntxF.R. Mr. Chairman, could T indicate to Dr. Commoner that 
his suggestion that the Federal Government should provide the fund¬ 
ing with which to assist companies to make those* computerized listings 
and match ups is lx»ing done bv the Federal Government at the present 
time under statutory authorization provided in the 1973 act. 

Senator Rkxtsen. Gentlemen, we have had some very independent 
views here, some provocative suggestions, I think. They have been 
helpful to us. T am very appreciative of your attendance. We will take 
vour entire statements into the record. 

At this point f will include the statements from the American Soci¬ 
ety of Civil Engineers and Kenneth M. Good, president. Good Finan¬ 
cial Corp. in the record. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY COMMITTEE 


James 0. Granun, P. E. 
1776 Mass. Ave., N. V. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


July 22, 1975 


The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Transportation 
Senate Public Works Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

• 

In connection with your panels and hearings on transportation, it 
la our understanding that you will accept statements for the record. 
Accordingly, It Is requested that the enclosed "Principles of National 
Transportation Policy" be Included In the hearing record on NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION POLICY scheduled for July 30, 1975. 

This Position Paper was adopted by the Board of Direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on April 12, 1975, following some 
two years of consideration and Input from all segments of the Society, 
which consists of approximately 69,000 civil engineers throughout the 
United States and foreign countries, many of whom have distinguished 
careers In planning, design, construction, and maintenance of all forms 
of transportation facilities. 

We believe that a strong Federally~aided transportation program Is 
essential to the welfare of the nation, and believe that any such continuing 
program which Is within the scope of the "Principles" outlined herein will 
achieve the essential goals. 

Thank you for the privilege of bringing this statement to your 
attention. 



Sincerely, 


JOGrac 

Enclosure 
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American Society of Civil Engineer* 

Principles of Transportation Policy 
A. Position Paper adopted by the Board of Direction April 12, 1975 
(awending statement* adopted May 1965 and Hay 1907} 


Transportation is a very important part of the life support system. To 
assure it favorable quality of life, social and economic well-being,, health 
and national security, to protect and enhance environment, and to advance in* 
tornational reciprocation, adequate coordinated systems of transportation 
must be provided, and function efficiently* Required are safety, convenience, 
speed, and economy in the movement of people, goods, material resources and 
services* 

Transportation has profound significance beyond the functional aspects 
of the services provided* It has major influence on land use and conserva¬ 
tion; on the development of urban, suburban, and rural residential, commer¬ 
cial, industrial and recreational areas* 

In doing so, transportation has social and economic consequences far be* 
yond the areas and people served directly. In recognizing this extended influ¬ 
ence, a continuing assessment of available and emerging technologies is required* 

Transportation Policy and National Goals 

Transportation goals should support national goals* Transportation pol¬ 
icies should be based on such long-range goals, and should be responsive to 
priorities established for national development and the effective utilization 
and conservation of resources* Such policies are needed to guide the develop¬ 
ment of transportation objectives and programs. Transportation policies should 
serve societal goals, but need not be the sole or chief means of their attainment* 

Policies should reflect consensus among citizens, professionals, business 
and industry, expressed through governments at ail levels* To achieve such 
consensus, basic principles need to be established as the foundation, rela¬ 
tively firm over a period of time, on which policies can be established. Pol¬ 
icies, in turn, are subject to change from time to time, as conditions and 
national interests may dictate. 
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Basic Principles of Transportation Policy 

Basic principles following should guide the development of policy dealing 
with transportation; 

1* Uleiacnts of decision making 

Bach proposed action, or inaction, involving transportation should 
include assessment nf total benefits and costs - the full consequences* 
Decisions should be based on the consequences and consistency with national, 
regional or local goals, significance to the quality of life, impacts upon 
the environment and natural resources, technical and financial feasibility, 
and effects on related transportation modes arid intergovernmental relation¬ 
ships* After consideration of those and other factors, professionals have 
a responsibility to make recommendations for the best course of action 
selected from among all feasible alternatives. 

2# Transportation planning integral with comprehensive planning 

Transportation planning should be carried out within the framework 
of comprehensive planning appropriate lo the area of concern. In addi¬ 
tion to its service for the mobility of people and goods, transportation 
is a land use* Transportation facilities should be, planned, provided and 
managed so os to enhance the human, physical, and natural environment as 
well as the characteristic* nf neighborhoods, communities and regions* 

Fur tills reason, planning for transportation must assure involvement and 
advice of the affected citizens. 

Transportation affects - either beneficially or adversely - most 
people; the use uf land; the development and growth of coimaunities; safety; 
economic well-being; health as affected by air quality, noise and vibra¬ 
tion; and the expenditure of energy and other natural resources. These 
effects vary with the nature, scope, costs, and intensity of transport 
service. 

Transportation facilities, in turn* are affected by market choices, 
the location of developed communities with their established land-use 
patterns, wealth and traditions, and characteristics of geography, such 
;is rivers, lakes and mountains. Full consideration should be given to 
all these Interrelationships in transportation planning and in the imple¬ 
mentation of the transportation plan. 

The planning process must include consideration of all feasible alter¬ 
natives, sometimes including doing nothing. The objective is to determine 
optimal solutions that will provide facilities adequate to the demands to 
be placed upon the system. 
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3. integrated transportation systems 

Transportation is a total system to provide for the movement of 
people and goods. The various modes of transport, such as rail and bus 
transit, commuter and long distance railroad lines, urban and rural high¬ 
ways, bikeways, pedways, pipelines, transmission lines, air and water 
routes, are elements to be coordinated, integrated and utilized to pro¬ 
vide mobility. 

Integrated systems of transportation are composed of multi-modal 
facilities acting together to provide a balanced, cohesive transport 
network. In a balanced system, the network includes those modes of 
transportation that are best suited to perform the transport functions 
demanded. An essential element of a multi-nodal network is the inter- 
modal transfer, which provides for a smooth transition between one mode 
:md another. An airport is essentially a transfer point between air 
transportation and ground transportation, as a railroad station is a 
transfer point between rail transport and local access modes. 

Engineering and multi-disciplinary studies 

Thorough studies arc vital to the provision of sound transportation. 
Studies should be scaled to the complexity and scope of the problems. 
Conclusions and reports must be supported by complete information on all 
facets, with special attention to inter-modal transfer requirements and 
potentials. The studies must provide total costs, financial plans, and 
factual analysis to develop all feasible alternatives. They should con¬ 
sider over-all economic and social consequences as related to combinations 
of modes in system planning, project planning, and maintenance and opera¬ 
tion. Safety, service, transport cost, environment, energy utilization 
and conservation, aesthetics, and conformity to land use goals and ob¬ 
jectives arc all elements to be considered. 

Engineering studies include advice, evidence, and evaluations by 
professionals in other disciplines, as well as by affected citizens, 
business groups and public officials. 

5, Economic evaluation 

Transportation facilities are justified when the total social and 
economic benefits offset total costs. Benefits Include direct and in¬ 
direct transport and non-transport benefits to users and non-users, 
public ;ind private. Costs include both direct capital and operating 
costs, discounted with interest, and indirect costs. Non-quantifiable 
benefits and costs should be identified and scaled separately to aid 
judgment values of decision makers. Though some parts of a transporta¬ 
tion system may not be economically justified in themselves, they may 
be necessary to make the system whole. Such cases should be analyzed 
to determine whether the benefits from the whole system provide justi¬ 
fication for the essential part. 
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6* Incentives 10 private enterprise 

Private investment in transportation should be encouraged at all 
levels, subject at all times to the public interest. The best incen¬ 
tive for the private sector is to receive adequate return on investment. 
This siny be achieved through competition, innovation, and greatest re¬ 
duction possible in restrictions on manpower utilization. Private ope¬ 
ration of transportation facilities requires regulatory policies to as¬ 
sure reasonable rates and adequate service to the public, but governmental 
regulations should be applied to the minimum extent necessary to protect 
the public against inequities between carrier and customer, between the 
several areas of the country* between modes of transportation, and between 
operating public agencies and their constituencies„ 

7. Financing transportation facilities 

Guidelines for the financing of transportation facilities, and the 
charges made for their use include the following: 

a. The full cost of providing a transportation service, including 
maintenance, operation and amort itat ion of the investment, should 
be equitably allocated among, and collected from the several cate¬ 
gories of beneficiaries. These include both users and others, 
such as land and building owners, groups of citizens, communities, 
and the nation. 

All direct users of transport facilities should pay user charges in 
some form. Charges established should toko into account the availa¬ 
bility and level of service, the a Mount of use, and such costs as 
may be incurred in providing for various types, sizes, weights, and 
speeds of transportation units. 

b. When essential transportation for the public is provided by pri¬ 
vate companies or quasi-public agencies government must assure 
continued availability of the services needed. To the extent 
that the required service cannot be funded from user charges at 

a reasonable price, considering both costs occasioned and benefits 
received, public financial support should be provided from sources 
related to the kinds of benefits provided. Such subsidies should 
be provided by various levels of government in the amounts justi¬ 
fied by demonstrated benefits. 

c. To the greatest extent practical, decisions on the location, man¬ 
ner, and method of use of public funds for improvements to trans¬ 
portation facilities should be made at the lowest level of govern¬ 
ment having jurisdiction over the transportation system involved. 
Under certain circumstances the maintenance, operation* and re¬ 
habilitation or upgrading of existing facilities may rate a suf¬ 
ficiently high priority to justify use of a portion of public 
funds for these purposes. 

d. Local authorities should have a degree of flexibility in the use of 
available federal funds for transportation. The primary purpose of 
federal aid is the acquisition of new and improved transportation 
plant and equipment. 

e. Other factors requiring consideration in the allocation of financial 
aid to public transportation facilities include measured or projec¬ 
ted passenger-miles of service, conservation of resources, and the 
socio-economic impacts of such funding. 
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8* Research and Development 

Transportation benefits greatly from research and development, in which 
the private sector continues to carry the prime responsibility. However, 
state and local governments also should participate, and the federal govem- 
oent should play an important role in promoting, financing, and coordinating 
research, studies, and large-scalo demonstration projects to assist in de¬ 
veloping new technology which has nationwide applicability. 

9. Conservation of resources 

A wide range of alternatives to conserve resources must be considered 
including land use policies, reduction of travel needs, better management 
and operation of transportation facilities, reduction of peak demands, and 
more efficient vehicles. To the extent possible, any individual or group 
should have a choice of the transportation vehicle or mode or combination 
of services that he will use, within sound principles of competition, regu¬ 
lation, environmental protection, conservation, availability of service, 
financing, safety, and economy. All sectors of society should be served. 
Conservation nay require that in some circumstances, and especially in 
large urban areas, emphasis be placed on public transportation modes. 

In the interests of conservation and optimum land use, multiple use 
and joint development of existing and future transportation corridors 
should be sought. Established corridors should be preserved for future 
transportation use. recognizing that once corridors arc abandoned, future 
alternatives are diminished. 

10* Public organization for transportation 

Cooperative federal, state, regional, and local efforts provide a 
sound framework for organizing transportation planning and development. In 
each level of government, public responsibility for transportation should be 
lodged in one organization, which should be charged with coordination of 
all transportation modes within its jurisdiction, wherever feasible. In 
multi-government metropolitan areas, area-wide transportation planning and 
implementation should be fully integrated. Early and continued policy 
guidance of elected officials, and the participation of community repre¬ 
sentatives, is essential in the planning of transportation systems. 

Transportation and the Civil Engineer 

Civil engineers arc directly concerned with providing the facilities that 
enable people to function within their communities, at their work and in their 
social and recreational activities. By training and experience, civil engineers 
are made sensitive to the needs of people in relation to their environ 

The planning and development of transportation systems is one of the prin¬ 
cipal activities to which civil engineers devote their careers. In the crea¬ 
tion of these facilities, however, civil engineers arc concerned with the im¬ 
provement of the entire life support system and are conscious of the impacts 
and secondary effects that individual projects may have, while also considering 
costs and trade-offs that must be made. 
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The American Society of Civil Engineers has fully endorsed the nationwide 
effort to incorporate environmental concerns in all planning and construction, 
and recognizes interdisciplinary cooperation and community participation as ef¬ 
fective tools for assuring the achievement of people*oticnted goals. By en¬ 
couraging such recognition and by formulating the basic principles of trans¬ 
portation policy in this statement, the Society seeks the advancement of 
transportation programs that will promote a better quality of life for all 
segments of the population, without sacrificing basic standards of service and 
safety. 


The foregoing statement was prepared by the National Transportation Policy 
Committee of ASCI:. The following are, or were at the time of the study mem¬ 
bers of the Committee: 


James 0. Granum, Chairman 1974-75 

William J. Ilcdlcy 

Elmer B. Isaak 

J, Burch McMorran 

James W. MePhillips 

Ben B.. Nutter 

Ira N. Pierce 
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PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Submitted To: 

The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 
Chairman, Senate Transportatbn Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington, D, C* 


Submitted By; 

Kenneth M, Good 
3110 Bryan Tower 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
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In this proposal, I will address four major topicst 
I* The f unding of the in ters to ire Highboy System* 

II. The federal funding of other highway programs. 

Ill* The federal funding of development and construction of mass transportation 
systems* 

IV* The federal funding of grants to states for their designated transportation 
needs* 


All of the above programs would bo funded by replacing the present At per gallon 
Highway Users Tax with a new Energy Conservation Tax of par gallon on gasoline 
with retention of other existing fuel taxes* The taxes would be deposited in a 
special designated fund replacing the Highway Trust Fund, such fund to be called 
the Transportation Trust Fund, wtfch would be funded by the above taxes for ten 
years as follows? 

I* The completion of the interstate Highway System would be funded by allocating 
one-third (2C per gallon} of the Energy Conservation Tax along with other 
existing fuel taxes to the exclusive use of the interstate Highway System, 

These funds should continue to be apportioned among the states based upon 
the relative cost of completing construction of the entire Interstate system 
in each state, Each state then can continue to determine which routes should 
receive priority within its own construction program* Additionally! since 
the fund available for the Interstate System under this plan would be approxi¬ 
mately double that available under President Ford's proposal, completion of the 
existing interstate Highway network could be projected within the next five 
to eight years* Other additions to the Interstate Highway Act would be as 
follows; 

a. All sections dueling with the transfer of funds to other uses, such 
as mass transportation, would be modified to provide that such funds 
could be used by each atate for other transportation projects only 
after the entire Interstate Highway System is completed in that state. 

b* An additional 2,500 miles would be added to the interstate System for 
future designation* Each state would be able to designate its prorata 
share of additional mileager however, funding of the additional mileage 
would have a lower priority than the completion of the present inter¬ 
state System and therefore no state could use more than 25% of its 
annual allocation on new Interstate designations. 

II* Federal participation in roads other than the Interstate Highway System, 
would be financed by an allocation of one-third (2t per gallon} of the 
Energy Conservation Tax* 
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HI. Recognising the urgency of development of alternate forma of trexportation 
particularly in certain urban areas where densities justify the development 
of msi transit systems, it to proposed that one-sixth <U) of the Energy 
Conservation Tax be used exclusively for developwnt and cox true t ion of 
•ass tranolt systems in urban areas, in those areas not having population 
density necessary to support fixed rail tranait systems, the Monies could 
be spent for acquisition of buses and other mass transit systems. Such 
a tax, effectively increasing the present coet of gasoline by 1C per gallon 
to highway users, would disoourage unnecessary use of the automobile, and by 
providing for federal funding for mass transit development and construction, 
would certainly give governmental financial support to develop alternate 
■eans of transportation that could effectively reduce energy consumption 


IV. 


Recognizing the need of many of the states for financing their portion of the 
various federal highway programs and their needs for additional monies for 
•ass transportation development, one-sixth (1C per gallon) of the Energy Con¬ 
servation Tax would be funded directly to each state having a State Transportation 
Commission. 


benefUs^* *** ad<>ptlon of * uch ** E^rgy Conservation Tax provides the following 


1. Energy conservation would be encouraged by an additional 2C tax, 
making the federal excise tax on all gasoline 6C. 

2. Energy conservation would be encouraged by the allocations of the 
funding: 


a. Although 4C would continue to fund highway projects, by hastening 

the completion of the Interstate System through allocating 2C per gallon 
for its exclusive use, the Federal Government will encourage energy 
conservation by elimination of unnecessary distances and start and stop 


b. By designating U of the 6C Federal Highway User Tax exclusively 
for mass transit construction and development, recognition is 
given that alternate forms of transportation are necessary and that 
the Federal Government Is encouraging the development of these 
alternate forms that might be necessary for the future conservation 
of energy. 

c. By designating U to each state, the Federal Government enables the 
states to determine their own transportation priorities and to have 
available the funding necessary for the important energy conservation 
programs each deems most auitabla. 


r°! UiC ?i ly * th ° 4doption of ,uch * Program as the Energy Conservation Transportation 
*2 *f p ** r to <P»ite palitable to political leaders in the various states, 

and the various organizations and special interest groups interested in energy 
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conservation, highway building and mass transit development. The only significant 
drawback of the plan would appear to be that it obviously would increase the price 
of gasoline by 2$ per gal Ion j however, this seems quite minor compared to the energy 
conservation tax proposed by Oiairsian Ulman of the Noise Ways and Means Camiittee 
of approximately 23C per gallon, Tfte plan also incorporates a significant portion 
of those advocated in President Ford's proposals for the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1975. However, the above pian seems to better assure a prompt completion of the 
interstate Highway Program and should be politically far more acceptable to the many 
senators and congressmen concerned with the retention of the Highway Trust Fund, 
Additionally, by Including highway use taxes of 2C per gallon, energy conservation 
Is encouraged in the short run by discouraging consumption and In ^he long run by 
diverting such funds to the development of mass transit alternate forms using and 
consuming less energy. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 tun.. Hie subcommittee recessed, to recon¬ 
vene at 9 :30 a.m., Thursday, July 31, 197S.J 













FUTURE OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


GENE UAL WITNESSES 

THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1075 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Transportation, 

W a* king ton* D~C* 

The subcommittee met at 9:35 a,m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4200, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon, Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr* 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senators Bentsen, Gravel, Burdick, and Stafford. 

Senator Bentsen, These hearings will come to order. 

Ihis is the final day of our hearings and discussing of “the future 
of the highway program,We have had 10 days of hearings with over 
t jU witnesses. They have come from all levels of government; from 
formerly administrative positions in transportation, from private in¬ 
dustry, from citizens and environmental groups. I said when these 
hearings l>egan I didn’t want just, another set of highway hearings. 

I wanted a full review of our highway program and how it fits into 
an integrated transportation system around this country. To make 
these hearings focus more sharply on the issues, we have asked all of 
the witnesses, until this day’s hearing, to sit in panels and respond to 
one another’s views, I believe we have had some very productive dis¬ 
cussions of the most serious issues in transportation today. 

All of us participating in the hearings have learned a great deal. 

Above all, we have learned that transportation questions are inter¬ 
related. We have learned that this Congress and the Senate in par¬ 
ticular ought to be consolidating transportation jurisdiction in one 
committee where we can talk about highways and mass transit or anv 
other form of transportation. 

We have to discuss their impact on other forms of transportation on 
quality of life m our society. I think we have done that in these 
hearings. 

Today we have two very distinguished Senators with a long his¬ 
tory of concern about transportation problems and this bill, S. 1300, 
has some provocative ideas for the future. We are pleased this morning 
to widcome Senator Tvennedy and Senator Weickcr to these hearings. 
I believe just about a year ago you two gentlemen testified before this 
committee. Which of you gentlemen would prefer to start out? 

% 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD KENNEDY, U S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you vary much. Mr. Chairman. T first of 
all want to tell von how much Senator Weickcr and T appreciate the 
fact that you have held these hearings and also to thank the distin- 

fmn 
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guishcri Senator from West Virginia* Senator Randolph, who we 
know has been perhaps one of the most effective spokesmen for the 
development of a national highway, not only the trust fund, hut a 
system which benefits many of the people in my own State and 
throughout this great country. He has been tireless in his pursuit of 
this endeavor and all of us recognize the great contributions that he 
has made to, I think, transportation, the movement not only of indi¬ 
viduals, but of the commerce of Ihis country. 

We want to recognize and notice his presence here today and want 
to recognize his contribution. 

Senator Gravel, members of the committee, very briefly, Mr. (’‘hair- 
man, you are very much aware of the interest that Senator Weicker 
and I and other members have had about the concent for the develop¬ 
ment of the Highway Trust Fund. We have felt tor some period of 
time, over 3 years now. Senator Weicker and I together, and previously 
as individual Senators, that there has to he an adjustment and accom¬ 
modation in ending the trust fund: not in any sense ending the r,S. 
commitment or the commitment of the Federal Government towards 
helping and assisting in the automobile transportation and develop¬ 
ing the Interstate System and helping in assisting States in the devel¬ 
opment of transportation for motor vehicles, but also to trv and be 
able to develop a more meaningful balanced transportation fund, 

I think l noticed during the period of your days of hearings you 
have listened to testimony of Mr, Allen Brody, who I think made 
one of the fine presentations about the importance of planning, pro¬ 
graming and looking ahead and in being able to balance the various 
interests in the transportation area. 

It seems to us that one of t lie basic approaches that we have devel¬ 
oped is recognition, first of all, of the importance of planning and 
programing at the State level; that this is extremely essential and 
we have outlined in our legislation how that planning ought to he 
made. 

It is left up to the States to set some very general kind of guidelines 
and we think will lie consistent with the development of a program 
which will affect not only the individual States, but other areas of 
our country. 

We think that is extremely important. We have also, Mr, Chairman, 
recognized that the administration has moved towards some of the 
views that we have expressed over a period of time. 

We commend the administration for trying to return some of the 
funding to the States, hut we notice, Mr. Chairman, that with the 
return of funding to the States that most of the States* legislation 
require that the money that would go to the States to be picked up 
ill the tax would have to he allocated again in the area of automotive 
transportation. 

This is a matter of some concern to us. 

We have tried to organize a grouping of various kinds of programs 
into more, we think, responsible categories of the four different areas, 
which would be interstate, urban, rural, and safety. 

We have attempted to try to provide a greater voice for the rural 
areas in the development of the State programs so that in the recog¬ 
nized importance of the development of not only automotive transpor¬ 
tation, but also muss transportation, the voice of rural America and 
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there are many parts, even representing the industrial State, many 
parts of rural Massachusetts, that ought to have their voice developed 
in [he form of a State program. 

M © have outlined as well the various uses of the funds and the 
wavs in which we think are more expressive of the modern demands 
and needs of the States and local communities in meeting their trans¬ 
portation needs. 

1 don't think any of us, Mr. Chairman, have to review for this com¬ 
mittee the recognition that given the problems that we are facing in 
energy, of the recognition that savings in one bus is the equivalent of 
the 35 automobiles and the railway car is comparable to 70 automo¬ 
biles and a gallon of fuel used to move people in mass transit vehicles 
will conserve IT gallons of fuel that would otherwise bo used to move 
automobiles and doubling the transit riders would save 178,000 barrels 
of fuel per day. 

I think we believe this is an idea whose time has come. We think 
it will provide a more effective and meaningful automotive transpor¬ 
tation by relieving the congestion in the highways of this country. 
We think it is a sound proposal from an energy" point of view. We 
think it is a sound proposal from a transportation point of view. 

l\e, have tried to, in our proposal, make recommendations and sug¬ 
gestions which represent our best judgment to meet this particular 
need in the area of transportation for our country. 

Senator Benton, Senator Weieker. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 
I f you will stay, we will have quest tons for the two of you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LOWELL WEICKER, U.8. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Senator W kicker. I hank you very much, Mr, Chairman. My appre¬ 
ciation to you and Senators Gravel and Stafford for having these 
hearings, and Ted Kennedy for sticking with it over these years as 
he said, not just together, but I remember when I first came to the 
House in 1009, I was doing my thing in the House and he doing the 
same thing over here in the Senate, trying to bring the balance to our 
t ra nspo rt a t ion syst em s. 

Back in I960, I would say the Highway Trust Fund was something 
that nobody even uttered one word against, Now it is being discussed 
which is good. 

I believe we will stick to this idea of not trying to eliminate the 
Highway I rust Fund, but to rather go ahead and enhance all modes 
of transportation, 

Mr, Chairman. I have a statement which I would like to submit, 
for the record, in its entirety. What I would like to do is just state a 
few things from that statement. 

Tn 1974, ST billion was spent on transportation development in the 
1 nited States. A full fil.fi percent of it went to highways; 17.2 per¬ 
cent was spent on air transportation; 8.1 percent on mass transit: and 
3.1 percent on mils. 

Senator Gravel. Would the .Senator repeat that ? 

Senator Weicklr. In 1974, $7 billion was spent on transportation 
development in the I nited States, 61.fi percent went to highways; 
17.2 percent went to air: 8.1 percent on mass transit; 3.1 percent on 
rails. 
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These statistics tell the story, I might add they are statistics that 
are substantially up m previous spending on rails. Actually, in the 
last 20 years the average would be somewhere around 80 to 85 percent 
on highways, roughly 10 percent on air, and roughly 4 percent on 
waterways and roughly 1 percent on rails and mass transit. 

These are the 1074 figures which indicates slight shifts in our priori¬ 
ties. But the statistics do tell the story, whether the statistics are of 
1974. whether they are the statistics of the last 20 years. We are get¬ 
ting what we paid for which is a very fine road system with little 
else. 

It is time to develop a sensible national transportation policy that 
integrates different modes of travel. Our unequal and fragmented 
approach to transportation funding has ied to a society dominated by 
the automobile. More than four out of five American families own 
cars today and 90 percent of all urban travel is by car or truck. We 
are now faced with no alternative but to cut back drastically on our 
consumption of gasoline, we must make basic changes in our means 
of travel. We talk of conservation, but we have not done anything 
about it. 

As of June 10, 1075. the FEA estimates that 0.8 million barrels of 
gasoline are used to move our automobiles each day. Reduction in 
the use of motor vehicles is essential to any meaningful fuel conserva¬ 
tion effort. 

Presently, 70 percent of all travel in the United .States is by auto¬ 
mobile. while only 1.5 percent moves by bus, and 15 percent by rail, 
Tt is no surprise that traveling Americans choose air-conditioned 
automobiles to an outdated, poorly equipped public transportation 
system. 

Senator Wetokeh, Until we offer the American people a real choice, 
Americans will continue to bo automotive lemmings, 

Mr. Chairman, the present programs which have resulted in the 
proliferation of only highway construction is contrary to our national 
effort to conserve our fuel and to clean our air. We must revise our 
transportation funding structure to give States and cities and towns 
tlie flexibility they need to use Federal transportation funds in a 
manner that reflects their needs in the seventies. 

Since 1956, we have placed the formulation of transportation policy 
on automatic pilot. It is time to reconstruct our transportation fund¬ 
ing and planning mechanisms, 

8, 1300. introduced by Senator Kennedy and myself, seeks to take 
transportation policy out of concrete. It seeks to provide a means to 
develop a balanced transportation system in the United States, 

f would like to submit the entire statement for the record at this 
time, (See p. 1778.) 

I would like to conclude by saying I think in the past persons have 
purposely tried to set up a conformation between urban-type States 
such as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and those with great 
spares, like Alaska and Texas by suggesting that we are trying to do 
awav with highways. Obviously, certain areas demand highways. 
However our urbanized areas require mass t ransit. 

But I can understand where possibly in your States the balance has 
to be on the side of highways. You can't eliminate highways. There 
should Ik* no confrontation between ns at all. All we are saying is let 
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us have a mechanism that realizes the individuality of each State and 
its particular problems* 

Unfortunately the present mechanism does not do that. It is not 
with any idea in mind that I want a confrontation or we should domi¬ 
nate insofar as the urban areas are concerned, not at alb 

Let m just t>e men and women of intelligence and com mouse use and 
logic; do our own homework as to what the national transportation 
needs are. 

It is a great opportunity because it is not just a problem of mobility; 
it is a problem of the environment and a problem of energy. 

It is all right for all of us to stand up here and say how we want to 
have an energy policy, but n critical part of that policy is our travel 
methods. Clearly the time has come to develop 111011 * energy efficient 
modes of t ransportat ion. 

So I would hope that this committee, gentlemen before us, would 
pioneer in this effort and bringing ccmmionsense to three very critical 
problems. 

Senator Bentsf.w I thank the distinguished Senator, I must say 
that a number of us on this committee have been very concerned about 
mass transit, I for one, chairing the subcommittee, held mass transit 
hearings across this Nation last year and was one of the cosponsors of 
the Williams bill and a strong supporter of it. 

I can recall riding in the subway in New York and riding BART in 
San. Francisco. T can't help but be reminded of it when you talk about 
great expenses of Texas that one of the reporters said to me. “What in 
the world is a Senator from Texas interested in mass transit for?” 

! said, “Well, 1 happen to represent the sixth largest city in the 
Nation and live in that city and also represent the eighth largest city 
in the Nation and I know what it is to drive down that freeway at 14 
miles an hour breathing the fumes of the car ahead of me. We don't 
happen to l*e all cows and cowboys out there. We have some problems 
of the great urban areas,” 

So T share that concern. But I also know in riding BART, for exam¬ 
ple, which is one of the most sophisticated mass transit systems, rail 
systems in the world. T am very much impressed with if. It is fast, 
convenient, it operates much better than its press dippings. Those 
failures have been really very small, no fatalities, no serious injuries, 
but they are a long wavs from getting the kind of passenger load 
factor that they anticipated, 

I get n little concerned that we might be making some of the same 
mistakes in overselling mass transit particularly if we are talking 
about rail mass transit that some of the mistakes we made in over¬ 
selling some highways, possibly, in the fifties. We may go too far in 
that, that there is a lot more to mass transit than just rail mass transit. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Senator Wektker. 1 don't think you have to worry about overselling 
mass transit right now. It is not just a matter of rails. We also include 
buses in the category of mass transit. 

But really there has liven no substantial effort on the part of the 
Government or the policies of this Government to sell mass transit. 
All of our policies are geared to the automobile, both private and 
Government, build them, ride in them. 
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I have been against, Senator, a mass transit trust fund, for the very 
reason that you enunciate the creation of such a fund will put us on 
an automatic pilot that you can't turn over. But as far as overselling 
the idea, you can't do that until you really get off the ground funding- 
wise and policy wise and neither in the private sector or in the Govern¬ 
ment segment have we tried to sell mass transit. 

Senator Bentsex, They have sure done it in the San Francisco Buy 
Area, I am very much impressed with that system, I think it is just 
great. It is a problem to get people to ride it. 

Senator Kenxeijv, One of the problems, Mr, Chairman, we have 
the oldest subway system in the country. But the fact of the mutter is 
even with the additional resources that have been made available to, 
for example, the mass transit in Boston, they have been extremely 
modest sums. In terms of getting the major kind of overall, just in 
terms of the surface transportation, we an* probably about a year 
away, 15 months away, it really hasn't been given the kind of fair and 
reasonable try. 

We still have l>een slow in moving, even though they have had a 
blueprint program, to reach out into some of the suburban areas which 
is a very well constructed and, 1 think, very thoughtful and I believe 
will lie a successful program. They haven't had the resources to reach 
out there. 

So many of these systems which are just located such as in Boston, 
actually with a declining population and a movement towards the 
suburban areas, the whole kind of base actually has been the form 
restriction. 

If you are able to reach on out into some of the suburban areas, that 
any kind of fair and reasonable funding program will prov ide, the 
plans are there, I am absolutely convinced that it will provide the kind 
of integrated transportation system for metropolitan areas which will 
be successful. 

I am not familiar. 1 have obviously seen the BART system in San 
Francisco, 1 don't know their return on revenues. It was enormously 
expensive in building. But it does seem to me we really haven't given 
this kind of try that it needs. I think it needs additional kinds of 
resources and it needs the kind of assistance in terms of some operat¬ 
ing assistance which wc are only just beginning to come about to pro¬ 
vide in these areas. 

Otherwise, as I understand in New York City for example, if they 
were to provide the ride there on the basis of the cost, you are talking 
about close to 60 cents, or 05 cents a ride. 

Senator Bentben. Instead of the 35 cents. 

Senator Kennedy, So you are facing these kinds of problems. 

Senator Rf.xtsew Let me give you an example, one that really 
seems to be working well, that is in Atlanta, where the bus system 
there is a 15-rent fare any place in town. They have diagrams at the 
bus stop where you can really see where the bus is going and where 
it is coming from. 

They are clean, modem buses. The people are riding that bus system 
which is quite effective. 

Senator Weicker, Mr, Chairman, only because I have to chair the 
Watergate reform hearings upstairs, I would likp to make one brief 
comment: I guess it was last year that the President signed a 6-year 
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bill, $11.8 billion of mass transit over a 6-year period. This is what 
I was referring to before. You have got to be kidding: $2 billion a 
year for mass transit in a country that basically has no mass transit 
is ridiculous. That is not a commitment. 

We could use $2 billion in the State of Connecticut alone, and I am 
sure Massachusetts could. So all I am trying to say is really that is 
window dressing as to what the actual need is. As I say, the statistics 
bear out what f ain talking about when you consider what it is we 
committed to ourselves in tne ways of other modes of transportation. 

Senator Rentsen. Let me comment on the 55 miles an hour. That 
came out of this committee. We had teeth in it. We required certifica¬ 
tion by the States that they are enforcing it. W© are now beginning 
to audit that and try to withhold funds if they don't do it. 

Senator Weicker. T hone you are. None of them are. 

Senator Gravel. I think there Is great merit in what you am say¬ 
ing. There is no question that it is a very independent, fine method 
of transportation. We may not be able to afford that. We also have 
an air transportation trust fund. If you remove the Highway Trust 
Fund you a re going to have a movement toward air transportation. 
Though you leave the choice up to the individual States, which is 
very good, we still haven't fully evaluated the potential of water 
transportation. In fact, we have done very little in that area. 

The Russians have n hydrofoil system. The British use hovercraft 
effectively. In places like Boston and New York you could use these 
forms of mass transit. One of the pieces of legislation we will \w try¬ 
ing to develop will l>e a bill providing for an overall study of trans¬ 
portation in this country, trying to equate the differences between 
rail, highway, water, and air travel, considering both passenger and 
freight requirements, the interrelationship of this, 

I would hope that you gentlemen would possibly look af it and 
consider cosponsorship. But that would ho the next step, after what 
you a re talking about in a more positive sense. 

You probably know, and maybe Senator Kennedy knows, why it. 
is that more cities haven’t aggressively sought these mass transit 
funds! Even in Alaska, I have been badgering my communities and 
they have been very slow in going after these funds, I read recently 
that only two cities in the Nation have gone after this $2 billion. 
Apparently there is a reluctance and I think Senator Kennedy talked 
ft little bit about it. 

What do you think is the reason more areas arc not going after 
this money? 

Senator Whicker. You get more money if you build n highway. 
Any politician that ran get the money from outside is going to do 
that. He gets more money if he solves his transportation problem 
by building an interstate highway. So he is going to opt for the high¬ 
way. He doesn't get the 90-10 split if he goes and opts for the mass 
transit. 

Senator Gravel. What is the split on the mass transit ? 

Senator Whicker. Eighty to twenty. 

Senator Kennedy. I could just mention here, the money coming* 
of course, has lieen very slow. Senator. I don't think there has prob¬ 
ably been a State that has been more aggressive in applications of 
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mass transit than my own State of Massachusetts, but they had $ftOO 
million effectively impounded. They have been dribbling this kind of 
amounts out for any kind of period of time, 

I am not sure that it really has been in terms of the administration 
down here, quite frankly, what it should have been. I just make a final 
point. The Congress has gone to sort of the budget committee concept 
of planning and programing which I think all of us have been very 
much encouraged. It has bipartisan support. 

It seems to us if you could do that in terms of major kinds of under¬ 
takings, whether it is health or education, we ought to l>e able to allo¬ 
cate resources in terms of transportation. We would just use that same 
accepted concept which I think the Congress has now pretty uni¬ 
formly accepted and apply those same thought processes to our trans¬ 
portation. 

Senator Bentsen, Do you agree we ought to reorganize the com¬ 
mittees in the Congress and put all of this transportation together? 

Senator Kennedy, Yes. Then we will do it with health chit and 
start getting the job done. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you, gentlemen, Thank you, very much. 
Senator Kennedy, Thank you, very much. We appreciate it 
[Senator Weiekers prepared statement follows:] 

Statement or Hon. Lowell Weicker, Jr., U.8. Senator From the State of 

Connecticut 

Mr Chairman, I am pleased in testify liefnre your Sul committee which has 
had the foresight to hold hearings on United States' transportation nmls. 

At the outset, I would like to make Nome general remarks on the need to re- 
Vftmp current federal transjiorfatloit policy. 

For nineteen years, ever since the enactment of the Highway Trust Fund In 
lUotl. we have relied on a sel fqierjiot anting fund mechanism and have paid the 
price* for disregarding other m tales of fra asportation. 

In 1974. $7 billion was spent on transportation development in the United 
States. A full 01.d percent of St went to highway# ; 17.2 percent wag spent on air 
transportation; 8.1 percent on mass transit: and 8,1 percent on rails. 

These statistics tell the story. We are getting what we have paid for—a fine 
road system, but little else. It Is time to develop a sensible national transporta¬ 
tion policy that Integrates different modes of travel. Our unequal and fragmented 
approach to transportation funding has led to a society dominated by the auto¬ 
mobile. More than four out of five American families own cars today, and 90 
percent of all urban travel is by car or truck. But now. faced with no alternative 
hut to cut hack drastically on our consumption of gasoline* we mast make basic 
changes in our means of travel. We talk of conservation* but we have not done 
anything about it. 

As of June 10* 1975. the FEA estimates that <1,8 billion barrels of gasoline are 
used to more our automobiles each day. Reduction in the use of motor vehicles Is 
essentia! to any meaningful fuel conservation effort. 

Presently* 70 percent of all travel in the United States is by auioniohile, while 
only 1,5 i^ercent moves by bus* and 15 percent hy rail. It is no sunwise that 
traveling Americans choose air conditioned automobiles to an outdated poorly 
equipped public transportation system. Until we offer the American |«*op!e a real 
choice, Americans will continue to la* automotive lemmings. 

Air, Chairman, the present programs which have resulted in the proliferation 
of only highway construction Is contrary to our national effort to conserve our 
fuel and to clean our air. We must revise our transportation funding structure 
to give States and cities and towns the flexibility they need to use Federal trans¬ 
portation funds In a manner that reflects their needs In the 1070 ‘cl 
S ince 1956. we have placed the formulation of transportation policy on Auto¬ 
matic pilot. It Is time to reconstruct our transjsirtation funding and planning 
mechanisms. 
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S. 1300, Introduced by Senator Kennedy and myself, seeks to take transporta¬ 
tion policy out of concrete It seeks to provide a mean* to develop a balanced 
trmtaportaUon system in the United States, 

To achieve this end. 3. 1300 would make four fundamental changes in the exist¬ 
ing highway system; 

(1 \ Alwdish the Highway Trust Fund, thereby Integrating the source of fund¬ 
ing of transportation programs, 

(2) Remove the restrict Ions on the use of the federal transportation dollar, 
( 31 Consolidate existing categorical programs, 
i 4 i I nstit ute a c*nirpreliensive sf a te jdn ni l i ng i m iceas* 

First, S. 1300 would abolish the Highway Trust Fund by September 30, 1070, 
The concept of a trust fund has outlived its usefulness. It has perpetuated the 
myth that highway building has a sj»eelal status and should 1 m* treated differently, 
Mr* Chairman, transportation programs must face the same budgetary review 
ns other soda! programs. In essence, all ground transport a Hon must tie funded 
from tile same source—t he general treasury* 

Traditionally, how much we spent on highways hns been determined by the 
amount of money in the Trust Fund. Highway funding was never placed in fhe 
context of a a overall transportation policy. By funding transportation programs 
from the same pot, we will insure equal footing for ail modes of trnnajKirtation, 
I commend the Administration for the direction it has taken in reducing the 
»Lze and punsw of ihe Trust Fund. Though It did not go far enough* it does 
offer a pract ical ami attainable solution to this issue. 

In addition to eliminating the Highway Trust Fund, our bill also makes three 
basic changes in the existing Federal Highway Program—changes consistent with 
the goal of achieving a balanced transportation program. The highway program 
was designed with the limited [tun^si' of building highways. As such, it con¬ 
tains elements which bias the choices of state and local decision-makers. 

The existing highway programs are written so that states and localities hove 
little say in how to nst* the money they receive. Segregated into narrow cate¬ 
gories, the transportation dollar Is so earmarked ns to actually dictate the very 
transportation priorities that the planning mechanism Is designed to formulate. 
Because local officials see money in one s|»ecifir category of an existing program, 
and none in another, they quite naturally go where the money is* and in the past* 
that meant highway construction. 

If the fVmgress expects states to implement traasportation systems which 
reflect federal concerns, we must give them the tool* to do so. By continuing 
segregated funding* we deny them the most useful and Imsie tool to transporta¬ 
tion decision-making—the ability to choose plans on their merits rather than on 
the sloe of their federal bankroll. 

Therefore, the Kennedy- WeIcker hilt removes any restrictions on the use of 
the fund distributed to the urlmn mid rural systems. Jr doe* not mandate fund¬ 
ing for a iparticular mode of transportation Highway construction, ns well ns 
mass transit can be funded from these sources. 

We agree with the Administration that file targe number of categorical pro- 
grntns in the highway code needs to 1 m* reduced. The proliferation of programs, 
€*ach with separate purposes and funding amounts, has done nothing hut frag¬ 
ment ihe purposes of our highway program* Therefore, 8. 13P0 would con¬ 
solidate the nine categorical highway programs into two—the urban and rural 
system* 

It is Important to note, that the Kennedy-Weleker bill maintains both the 
interstate system and the urban mass transit pr*>gram. Given the large capital 
needs of tile I'MTA program over the next ten years* as well as the interstate 
system, it Is essential to maintain the existing legislative vehicles to direct 
Federal funds for such purposes* Clearly, in the rase of mass transit, there is 
a "catch-up*’ time required, before this categorical program can tie “folded in*’ 
to our bloc grant approach. Thus, where Intensive capital need# exist* separate 
program* are maintained. However, once these capital Improvements are achieved* 
it is env]soned that these separate programs will la* consolidated to the revised 
transportation system, established by this bill. 

Finally, our bill would require states to formulate a four-year comprehensive 
transportation plan. Such a plan would coordinate and integrate trnn*|»ortntion 
needs of both the urban and rural areas. 
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These planning procedures are designed to force the states to establish priori¬ 
ties in funding various modes of transportation. The officials, closest to the 
problem, must decide how heat to use the limited amount of Federal funds. 
Their decision will be weighed by the Secretary of Transportation hi light of 
how their proposals comply with Federal guidelines set forth In the bill. 

We believe that the appropriate role of the Federal government in trans¬ 
portation is to set forth the goals that state and local transportation systems 
should strive to achieve, and to Implement federal policy to Insure that these 
goals are met. This is an approach analogous to the one adopted for imple¬ 
menting our dean air program. 

How the states meet those objectives is their business. However* states must 
develop a comprehensive transportation plan that is in compliance with : 1) state 
and federal energy conservation programs; 2) state and federal environmental 
laws, and 3) community development programs, 

Mr. Chairman, we need a balanced transportation system, not a multitude 
of transportation happenings* As long ns we maintain the status quo in our 
highway programs, progress in transportation will continue at *'bmnper-fo- 
bumper” speed. 

I commend your Subcommittee for conducting these month-long series of 
hearings on the future of the highway programs. The decisions that are made 
on this Issue will have profound Implications on tile future direction of our 
transportation policy. 

Senator Bentsen, Our next witness is Mr. Robbins* president of the 
Texas Good Roads Association. Mr, Robbins, w© are pleased to have 
you. 

If you would present your testimony and limit your oral testimony 
to 15 minutes* please, and we will take your entire statement for the 
record. We will use the rest of the time for questions* 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE ROBBINS, PRESIDENT, TEXAS GOOD ROADS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Robbins. Thank you, Senator. 

As has been pointed out here in earlier testimony, Texas has vast 
land areas* as you very well know, and low population density. Even 
in our large metropolitan areas, we have a much lower population 
density than in the other cities in the north and east. This means that 
in most cases there is no feasible alternative to highway t ransportation. 

As we point out in our written testimony, we do support mass trans¬ 
portation and hope that we can achieve improved public transporta¬ 
tion in our Texas cities also; hut we don't think these two programs 
should he competitive* That is, highways and mass transportation* 
Roth programs deserve a high priority and adequate funding. 

Highway construction and maintenance costs have more than dou¬ 
bled since 1967 and during the same period, highway revenues have 
remained more or less constant and have actually declined in some 
cases due to fuel conservation measures. The net effect has been to cut 
the purchasing power of highway revenues in half* 

We have critical highway needs in our State that are not being met. 
The Federal Highway Administration advises us that our highway 
system in Texas* as well as in other States, is deteriorating 50 percent 
faster than it is being rebuilt* I would like to give vmi a very brief 
summary of some of our most pressing highway needs in Texas. 

We have 137,000 miles of county-maintained roads—119,000 of these 
countv-maintained miles are unpaved* This includes many miles of 
mail and school bus routes which are impassable in inclement weather. 
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^ Texas has 6,900 miles of primary highways not including interstate. 
FHWA advises us that 6,723 miles or 47 percent of this mnil primary 
system is deficient. We have over 27,000 bridges on the. State highway 
system in Texas and about half of these bridges are below present 
standards either in width load-bearing capacity, or both. 

We have 1,644 bridges in Texas that are 20 feet or less in width. 
We consider these bridges to be critically deficient and potential killers. 

We have 16,800 railroad grade crossings in Texas and 10,500 of these 
are deficient in warning signals. All of these should either have elec¬ 
tronic warning signals installed or should be eliminated entirely by 
the construction of grade separations. 

Traffic congestion in our urban areas is becoming intolerable. The 
city of Houston sent a delegation before our State highway and pub¬ 
lic transportation commission on June 2, to request $2.6 billion to 
complete planned freeway projects. Our State department, of high¬ 
ways and public, transportation has advised us that they have a critical 
shortage of funds, major road construction projects are*being deferred. 
The department has announced a no-hire policy to reduce its forces. 

They have already reduced employees in the department over the 
past 5 years from 19,000 to 16,000 and they are currently making a 
study which indicates they may have to reduce their forces another 
20 percent over the next 2 years. Scheduled highway lettings are being 
canceled and basic maintenance programs are being reduced. Things 
like litter pickup, mowing the weeds are being curtailed. 

Highway safety and fann-to-market betterment programs which 
consist of overlays, seal coats, reconstruction has been suspended 
indefinitely. This program amounts to about. $50 million a year, 100- 
percent State funds. The commission has advised it will use the State 
funds primarily to match Federal funds to make them go further. 

We would like, to comment briefly on S. 2078 which includes the 
administration's proposal for diverting 2 cents of the 4-ccnt Federal 
gasoline tax to the general fund. This would reduce the Texas ap¬ 
portionment of highway funds by approximately $90 million per year. 
This would eliminate 6,600 jobs in highway construction and allied in¬ 
dustries and cause further reductions in State employees. This will 
have a ripple effect throughout the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we respectfully urge you 
to extend the Highway Trust Fund indefinitely, to continue the dedi¬ 
cation of all of the existing Federal highwav user taxes to the trust 
fund, and to increase the annual authorizations to the States to the 
maximum amount the Highway Trust Fund will support. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the oppor¬ 
tunity to express our views on this important legislation. 

Senator Bentben. Thank you, very’ much, Mr. Robbins. 

I am curious about a statement you made on page 9, of diverting 2 
cents of the 4-cent gasoline tax to general revenues would cost Texas 
approximately $90 million. Where do you get those figures? My 
understanding is that the formula for clispersing the funds would 
remain the same. 

Mr. Robbixs. We figure this on the basis that the apportionment 
formula would be the same. If that is true, then our apportionment 
would be reduced by approximately 80 percent. We arrived at this 
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through the fact that (50 percent of the revenue of the Highway Trust 
Fund comes from the Federal gasoline tax. 

You reduce that by half, that means you would be reducing the 
income 30 percent. Our annual apportionment in Texas is approxi¬ 
mately $300 million. 

Senator Bentsen. Yes; but you keep the gas tax. There is no re¬ 
duction in gas tax, 

Mr, Robbins. You keep the gas tax, but you instead of putting the 
2 cents in the Highway Trust Fund, put it in the general revenue 
fund. 

Senator Bentsen. The administration argues that doesn’t mean a 
reduction. 

Mr, Robbins. I see what you mean. They are saying that they would 
appropriate those funds out of the general revenue. 

Senator Bentsen. That is right. That is their argument and that is 
their testimony, of course. 

Mr. Robbins, Our concern is that there would lx* no assurance that 
that appropriation would continue from the general fund. 

Senator Bentsen. We understand that. 

You talk about the need to upgrade Hie rural roads in Texas. Would 
you favor using the trust fund for off-system roads? 

Mr. Robbins. Yost, sir, 1 think so. Of course. I think that we have 
some small programs now in the Federal-aid program where funds 
are made available for such things as bridge replacement off the sys¬ 
tem. T think that would probably be a good thing providing the lati¬ 
tude for the use of the funds is left up to the States. 

Senator Bentsen, You make quite a case about some of the bridge 
problems in Texas, The administration bill, ns I recall, will fold the 
bridge category into an overall safety category. Would you agree with 
that or not t Do you think it should remain as a separate category, 
bridge replacement? 

Mr. Robbins, Mr, Chairman, we are not that much concerned about 
the categories of funding. We would like to sec greater flexibility by 
the States in the use of the funds. Perhaps this would mean a combi n- 
ing of some of t he categories. 

Senator Bentsen, I am very pleased to see that you merged your 
mass transit into a new transportation agency. 

Mr. Robbins. Yes; sir. 

Senator Bentsen. T argued for that when you came down to the 
hearings in Atlanta. 

Mr, Bobbinh. Yes. 

Senator Bentsen, I didn’t make much headway that day. 

Mr, Robbins, The commission was present at that hearing. Ap¬ 
parently, they took to heart some of your comments liecnuse they did 
support this legislation. Our organization supported it, Governor 
Briscoe supported it. It was passed in this recently concluded session 
of our legislature. We all feel it is n very constructive move. 

Senator Bentsen. Thank you, very much. We appreciate your testi¬ 
mony, It will lie very helpful to us. 

(Mr. Robbins statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Eugene W. Robbins. I am President of the Texas Good Roads/ 
Transportation Association. 

TGR/TA has offices in Austin, Texas. It has a direct membership of 2,200 
firms, individuals, and organizations in all parts of the state. TGR/TA organ- 
Ization members and cooperating groups have a combined membership of approx¬ 
imately 280,500. 

This is a diverse group of citizens including businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, manufacturers, oil producers, food processors and farmers. Our member 
ship includes those who build our road and transportation systems -- as well as 
those who use them. 

TGR/TA has been in continuous operation for 43 years. Its existence 
actually started before that, shortly after the turn of the century. TGR/TA 
sponsored the state legislation which created the Texas Highway Department in 
1917. 

During most of this time, our organization was concerned exclusively with 
an adequate system of roads to meet the needs of the people of Texas. Last 
year, the organization was restructured to support other transportation modes - 
in addition to its traditional interest in roads. 

TGR/TA vigorously supported bills enacted in the 64th Texas Legislature 
to merge the Texas Highway Department and Texas Mass Transportation Commission 
and to create a state public transportation fund from general revenue. We also 
supported legislation to permit the state to participate in the development 
of Texas waterways. We are beginning a program to enlist public support of a 
statewide airport development plan. 

In addition to my position as President of the TGR/TA, I am currently 
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serving as Chairman of the Better Roads & Transportation Council. BR & TC 
is a federation of state good roads and transportation betterment organizations 
in 47 states. 

I am submitting as an attachment (Exhibit A) to my testimony a BR & TC 
policy statement adopted July 31, 1974 in Nashville, Tennessee. This statement 
contains recommendations regarding national highway and transportation programs. 

Other than this attachment — and the references made previously to our 
interest in other transportation modes — I will confine ray testimony to high¬ 
way needs in the state of Texas. 

There are over nine million motor vehicles registered in Texas. Geography 
makes us dependent on those vehicles -- and our roads and streets — to get 
to work, to take our children to school, to transport the food we eat, and for 
many other essential transportation needs. 

Texas has vast land areas and low population density — even in our 
largest metropolitan areas. This is a fact of life to us. It means that — 
in most cases — there is no feasible alternative to highway transportation. 

While we have recognized the need for Improved public transportation, in 
most cases that need will be met with rubber tired vehicles using public roadways. 
A substantial investment is needed to provide fringe parking lots, passenger 
shelters, bus ramps, and preferential bus lanes on freeways. 

It is a contradiction in Texas to say that you will reduce highway ex¬ 
penditures and improve public transportation. 

To put it another way, the Increased emphasis on improved public transpor¬ 
tation in no way reduces the need for an adequate system of roads and streets. 

For much too long have highways and mass transportation been presented as 
an either/or situation. Those who advocate one mode at the expense of the 
other do a disservice to both. The fact is, we need a massive infusion of funds 
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for both highways anrl mass transportation. 

One of the vital manifestations of freedom is mobility. The Texas Trans¬ 
portation Institute advises us that some time during the past decade* our mobility 
peaked — and we have been losing ground ever since. 

Good roads have been a tradition in Texas, So much so that It has been 
difficult for us to realize that we are facing a crisis in highway transportation. 

This crisis is of such proportions that the 70,000-mile state highway system — 
which has been a source of pride to Texans -- is in jeopardy of becoming a source 
of embarrassment. 

Highway construction and maintenance costs have more than doubled since 1967. 
During the same period, highway revenues have remained more or less constant -- 
and have declined in some cases due to fuel conservation measures. The net 
effect has been to cut the purchasing power of highway revenues in half. 

The Texas Department of Highways and Public Transportation estimates that ** 
at the present funding level -- it will take all available revenue by 1980 just 
for maintenance, with no funds available for upgrading obsolete roads and bridges 
or new construction. 

According to the national Transportation Needs Study of 1972, Texas will 
have to spend $42,4 billion on highway improvements by 1990 to support a growing 
population. Current revenues will provide only S26 billion, leaving a deficiency 
of $16,4 billion. 

The Texas Transportation institute has estimated that by the year 2000 the 
volume of traffic could be 4,24 times the traffic on Texas roadways In 1973, 

This was arrived at by reducing the increase ratio the state has been expe¬ 
riencing by one half. These Texas A&M University experts conclude that trans¬ 
portation facilities In the state must be substantially increased to meet 
future needs. 
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Rather than catching up with these needs, we are falling further behind. 

An official of the Federal Highway Administration has advised us that our high¬ 
ways are deteriorating SO percent faster than they are being rebuilt. 

There are 137,114 miles of county maintained road mileage in Texas -- 
including 119,015 miles of unpaved roads. Many miles of these roads are school 
bus and mail routes which are impassable In inclement weather. 

I would like to cite some specific examples in order to translate these 
impersonal statistics into human frustrations. 

! quote from the BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE of June 28, 1975: 

“Fannett residents have visited commissioners court three times this year 
to ask for improvements on county roads and wooden bridges in that area and 
last year presented petitions with 500 signatures to Commissioner Jim Smith... 
said Hal E. Wingate...Wingate, a Hamshire Fannett school board member who 
headed a group that met with coronlssloners court in March and April, said he 
pointed out then the bridges are a safety hazard for school buses carrying 
about 500 school students over them twice a day. 

M A Port Neches man, Joe William DeBord. died late Tuesday night when his 
car apparently plunged from one of those bridges...over the south fork of 
Taylor’s Bayou. 

"Hamshire Tannett School Superintendent W. L. Campbell, Jr_confirmed 

that he and others in the community have been concerned about school buses 
travelling over the one-way wooden bridges. 

"Last year one school bus had a minor accident on the Jap Road bridge... 
The bridges have runners which are slick when wet and. If tires slip off the 
runners, it may go out of control, say cownunlty residents who travel the 
bridges. Several cars have gone In the bayou from the Cralgen Road bridge 
and the Jap Road bridge...Railings on the bridges are low and son«times left 
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From the AUSTIN AMTftICAM-STATESHAN of July IT, 1975: 

“Hays County Conmlssloners told state highway department officials Thursday 
they have two number-one priorities for farm-to-market roads In the county* 

“Meeting in a Thursday session, commissioners said both roads are needed 
to transport school children and learned that both are expensive proposals, 

M In April the county fathers had listed their number one priority in a 
15-year County Transportation Plan as a farm-to-market road between Kyle and 
San Marcos to transfer hundreds of Buda, Dripping Springs and Kimberly area 
students to the Hays Consolidated School in Kyle. 

“The route presently used to take the rural youngsters to the Hays school 
runs through the San Marcos school district and when heavy rains fall it is 
sometimes impassable. 

“Last month a group of parents, concerned about a San Marcos bus route 
east of IH 35 on Thompson's Island Road, asked the court to use its influence 
with the Highway Department to gel a new bridge and road improvements along 
that route*** 

“District Highway Engineer Travis Long hinted that both projects may be 
a long way off* 

"We never seem to have enough money to do all the things people want done* 
We now have about $1 million to spend, but there are 11 counties and when you 
start talking about SI00,000 for each county you really can't get much done. 

M 1 wish 1 could tell you we could build both of these roads but there's 
no way," he said*You're talking about a lot of money and at this point 1 
cannot be encouraging. We do have some counties who haven't had anything done 
for four years." 

On September 5, 1974, Mrs* Harold Ahrens, a resident of Atascosa County, 


wrote: 
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"...Qur rural school bus routes in our county and as well In some other 
counties are deplorable and still in horse and buggy day conditions, where they 
should be and could be improved to be travelled in all weather conditions.** 

We hear so much about mass transportation but never about the rural roads that 
transport our school children or the farm products. There are many days when 
the school buses cannot travel some roads,,.I feel the eyes of our public 
officials need to be opened to the needs of the rural people in regard to 
better roads...For God's sake won't some one listen to the rural people!* 

These are not Isolated cases — they are representative of critical needs 
which exist fn each of the 2S4 counties in Texas. 

Texas has 10,036 miles of unpaved rural collector roads — of which 0,536 
miles (or 85 percent) are classified by the Federal Highway Administration as 
intolerable. The term intolerable relates to roadway width and surface. Of 
the 46,738 miles of paved rural collector roads, FHWA says 7,416 miles (or 
16 percent) are Intolerable, 

Texas has 6,960 miles of rural primary highways (not including Interstate), 
FHWA says 3,273 (or 47 percent) of our rural primary roads are deficient. In 
roads classed as minor arterials, Texas has a total of 10,947 miles — with 
5,385 miles (or 49 percent) classed as deficient. 

There are 27,040 bridges on state highways in Texas, Approximately one-half 
of this number are below present day standards either in width,load carrying 
capacity, or both. Some 3,200 of these bridges are considered critically 
deficient in width. These are made up of 1,100 bridges twenty feet or less 
In width on Farm-to-ttarket Roads; 1.575 bridges twenty-six feet or less in width 
on U. S. and state highways; and 525 bridges thirty-two feet or less in width 
on the main lanes of Interstate Highways, On all state systems there fs a 
total of 1,344 bridges that are twenty feet or less In width. This means that 
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one bridge out of twenty on Texas highways Is a potential kilter Hke the 
bridge on US 60 near Fort Sumner* New Mexico, where 19 young Texans died in a 
bus-truck collision the night after Christmas in 1972- The State Department of 
Highways and Public Transportation estimates it would cost SI .5 billion dollars 
to widen* strengthen, or replace all of these structures to meet present day 
standards. 

We have in Texas 2*400 railroad grade crossings on the state highway 
system. Of this number, about S4Q {or 35 percent) do not have electronic 
warning devices* Of the 11,400 grade crossings on county roads and city 
streets (not on the state highway system) 9*700 (or 85 percent) have no elec¬ 
tronic warning signals* To install signals at the 10,540 deficient crossings 
would cost $320,000*000, The current rate of funding is approximately 
$3,000,000 per year. 

Many of these hazardous railroad crossings could be eliminated by the 
construction of grade separations if funds were available. 

Critical highway needs are not confined to rural areas. To the contrary, 
it is in the urban areas where traffic congestion becomes worse each day and 
citizens are becoming more vocal. 

A Houston area delegation — headed by Mayor Fred Hofheinz and Harris 
County Judge Jon Lindsey -- appeared before the State Highway and Public 
Transportation Coamission on June 2, 1975, 

The delegation urged increased funding for the completion of planned 
freeway projects. The requests included completion of the following projects 
in Harris County: 
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Beltway 8 
State Highway 225 
U.S. 90F 

State Highway 288 
State Highway 35 
U.S. 290 

Completion of Interstate Routes 
All other Parts of 


SI,070.000.000 


131.700.000 

173,800.000 

79,300.000 

128.200.000 

245,800,000 

226,000,000 


Designated Freeway System 


310,590,000 


Total Cost 


52,365,540,000 


A spokesman for the Houston Chamber of Conmerce told the Commission, 

We need a minimum of 5125 million each year for the next 20 years, just to 
cover new construction, not including our existing facilities. We cannot 
continue with the historical funding rate from the Highway Department without 
a paralyzing loss of mobility and strangulation of our highway users in 
Houston.** 

The State Department of Highways and Public Transportation announced on 
June 27, 1975 that construction of the long planned Woodall Rodgers Freeway in 
Dallas would be delayed for at least a year for lack of funds. Other essential 
urban projects have been placed on hold In San Antonio, Fort Worth and other 
cities throughout the state. 

On July 3. 1975 the State Highway and Public Transportation Commission 
advised the members of the Texas Congressional Delegation that because of a 
critical financial situation, the Department is operating under a **no hire" 
policy to reduce construction personnel and reduce operating costs. 

The Commission further stated that Texas has obligated 75 percent of all 
funds apportioned to the state under provisions of the 1973 Federal Aid Highway 
Act and that the construction program for the remainder of this year and next 
year must be restricted primarily to Federal aid projects to utilize state 
funds to maximum advantage. 
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The Commission said it is imperative that it receives a firm comnitrent 
for funding from future Federal aid programs at the earliest possible time. 

The Commission said, 

”tfe believe it is of the utmost importance that the Highway Trust Fund 
be continued to give us an assured flow of Federal funds to permit long range 
planning which is so necessary In the transportation area." 

I am attaching to my testimony a copy of a letter from the Commission 
marked Exhibit "B H * 

To give you further perspective on the critical financial situation, I 
would like to report that the Department has been forced to cut back on basic 
maintenance functions such as picking up litter and mowing weeds on the state 
highway system. The Department has also announced it wilt stop indefinitely 
the highway safety and farm-to-market betterment program. This is a 100 percent 
state financed program consisting of seal coats, overlays and reconstruction 
projects. In the past, this program has amounted to about $50 mi11ion a year, 

Roughly one third of the funds expended in the state highway program in 
Texas come from the Federal Highway Trust Fund. Any reduction or delay in the 
flow of the Federal funds would trigger an immediate reduction in the state 
highway construction program. 

Enactment of $ 207B, which contains the Administration's proposal for 
diverting two cents of the four-cant Federal gasoline tax from the Highway Trust 
Fund to the General Fund would reduce the annual apportionment of highway funds 
to Texas by approximately S9Q million, 

The state would be forced to reduce Its planned construction program by 
that amount. This would eliminate 5,300 jobs in the highway construction and 
allied industries. 
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It would be reasonable to expect that such a substantial reduction in funds 
would bring further reductions in employment by the State Department of Highways 
and Public Transportation. During the past five years* the Department has re* 
duced its workforce from 19*337 to 16,721. A current study of personnel needs 
indicates the possibility of as much as a twenty percent reduction from the 
present level over the next two years. 

Highway transportation provides over one million jobs in Texas. These are: 


Motor vehicles and parts manufacturing 10*495 
♦Petroleum Industry 220,D00 
Automotive Sales and Service 178,000 
Texas Department of Highways and 

Public Transportation 16*721 
County and Hunleipal Road Workers 12,000 
Highway Construction {Contractor and 

Allied Industry Employees) 46,000 
Truck and Bus Industry 677,000 


* # T0TAL 1*160,216 


*43 percent of petroleum products are used in highway transportation. 

**Total employment does not include the Texas tourist Industry which 
generated S4.8 billion in the state's economy last year. Eighty-five 
percent of tourists travel by automobile. 

The provision allowing the state to levy one cent of the four-cent Federal 
tax would not appreciably affect the amount of highway funds available. Texas 
receives less than 60 cents return on each dollar of the tax. However, this 
would be offset by the fact that as a state tax, 26 percent of the revenue 
would be dedicated to public schools. 

Trucks serve every one of the cities and towns in Texas. There are 
1,678 communities in the state (63 percent of the total) which depend entirely 
on trucks *- they have no other kind of shipping service. This includes 21 
entire counties. Due to continuing abandonment of railroad mileage and other 
factors, the highway system is Increasing in importance. From I960 to 1972, 
line haul railroad mileage in Texas was reduced from 14,755 miles to 13,381 miles. 
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This is a reduction of \,374 miles or 9.3 percent. 

We are so dependent on our highway system in Texas that we have trouble 
understanding editorials we have seen in Eastern newspapers like the NEW YORK 
TIMES and WASHINGTON POST, These learned editors say that there is an energy 
crisis, so we should junk our automobiles, use public transportation and abolish 
the Highway Trust Fund. 

There are two things we would like to say about that argument. 

First, highway improvements can be a major factor in conserving fuel. 

For example, a study has revealed that construction of a new freeway connecting 
Dallas with the new Regional Airport would save 672,000 gallons of fuel a year. 
That is based upon the present volume of 5,000 trips per day from the North 
Dallas area to the airport. By 1990 the volume will increase to 54,000 trips 
per day and the fuel saving would be 4,5 million gallons per year. 

And second, if we were able to double mass transit ridership in the next 
20 years, urban automobile use would only be reduced from 95 percent of urban 
passenger trips to about 94 percent. We should do all we can to promote the 
use of public transportation. But -- according to the Highway Users Federation — 
only one half of one percent of the petroleum we use goes to automobiles com¬ 
muting to central business districts. 

We find it Incredible that the Administration would propose -- and that 
anyone would seriously consider — the dissolution of the Highway Trust Fund. 

Governor Oolph Briscoe expressed the feelings of most Texans in a statement 
July 10, 1975 vigorously opposing the Administration proposal, I am attaching 
this statement as Exhibit “C". 

At Its Annual Meeting June IS, 1975 the Texas Good Roads/Transportation 
Association adopted a resolution urging the extension of the Highway Trust 
Fund. I am attaching a copy of the resolution as Exhibit M D W . 
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We respectfully urge the Subcoflnrittee to act favorably and at the earliest 
possible date on a highway bill which 

a t Extends the Highway Trust Fund indefinitely 

b* Continues the dedication of all existing Federal highway user taxes 
to the Highway Trust Fund 

c. Increases annual authorizations to the states to the maximum amount the 
Highway Trust Fund will support* 

Thank you* Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcomnittee, for giving us 
this opportunity to express our views on this Important subject. We in Texas 
are extremely proud of your leadership in the search for solutions to our trans¬ 
portation problems. We have great respect for you and are confident the 
decisions you are about to make will serve the best interests of the people of 
our state and nation. 
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Exhibit "A M 
BETTER ROADS AND 
TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL 
Policy Statement 

Adopted 

Nashville, Tennessee 
July 31, 1974 

I Complete the Interstate system as soon as possible to bring its 
proven economic and life-saving benefits to bear on the constantly 
growing transportation needs of urban and rural areas. Present 
funding levels are inadequate to accomplish this goal. Interstate 
authorizations should be at least $4 billion per year. States exer¬ 
cising initiative in the completion of Interstate mileage should be 
encouraged to do so, 

2, Increase substantially the rural primary and secondary program 
authorizations to amounts no less than the totals for urban highways 
and mass transportation assistance. It is the long-neglected primary 
and secondary roads which are in the least satisfactory condition for 
safe and efficient movement of people, goods and farm production -- 
and this is where the highest accident, fatality and injury rates are 
experienced. 

3* Provide a funding level of at least %2 billion annually from gen¬ 
eral revenue for mass transportation. Establish an equitable formula 
for distribution of the funds to the states, 

4, Launch an intensive program to bring substantial early relief to 
urban traffic congestion. Such a program should include improved 
management of transportation facilities; completion of planned free¬ 
ways, ring roads, and improvement of arterial streets; greater use of 
public transportation and carpools; and use of highway funds for bus 
lanes on freeways, passenger shelters, parking areas and electronic 
controls, 

5. Provide for continuity of funding in highway and mass transport¬ 
ation programs. The full amount of funds authorized by Congress should 
be made available to the states without administrative impoundment. 

Red tape should be eliminated. Categories should be reduced and the 
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states should be given maximum flexibility In the application of 
funds to meet their respective needs* 

6. The Highway Trust Fund should be continued beyond the 1977 expiration 
date and total authorizations for highway improvements should be increased 
to fully utilize revenues generated by highway user taxes* 

7* Increase funds available for replacement of obsolete and hazardous 
bridges and for elimination of highway-rail crossings at grade* 
fi. A national transportation policy should be established for the 
cooperative development of all transportafion modes to their optimum 
potential. The Federal government should be involved only in programs 
of national significance* A broader responsibility for state and 
local governments and private enterprise should be encouraged. 

9. Highway and transportation programs should be translated into 
human needs* The primary goal should always be to improve the quality 
of life of the American people* With the completion of the Interstate 
system, consideration should be given to two other major programs: 

a * economic development roads to create new jobs and 
support dispersal of population, 

b, parkways and scenic roads to provide for the recreational 
needs of a growing population* 

10* Highway and transportation programs should support energy conservation 
and environmental goals. 
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July 3, 1975 


Honorable Jaa. C. (Jim) Wright, Jr, 
Hemhrr of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 20515 
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Dear Congressman W r l r h t : 

At our June »n't In^, the State Highway a nil Public Transportation Casnission and staff 
discussed at length the Department * o present end projected financial condition In rela- 
tIon to short-rera and long—range planning and funding. 

The department la presently in m very critical financial altnation brought about pri¬ 
marily by Inflationary coat a of contract construction projects, salaries and materials 
for maintenance and operation of the department. We are not# operating under a "no-hlre' 1 
policy to reduce our construction personnel and reduce our operating coats. It Is our 
hope that these can be brought tn an acceptable level through attrition of our employees 
and: that actual layoff of personnel will be minimal In the coming months. 

Our construction program for the remainder of this year and next year must be restricted 
primarily to Federal-aid projects to utilize available State funds to maximum advantage 
and maintain our State cash flea balance within an acceptable range. 

Texas has obligated 752 of all funds apportioned to the State under provisions of the 
1973 Federal-aid Highway Act. For the Department to continue with even a reduced amount 
of construction work. It Is imperative that w« have a firm commitment for funding fro* 
future Federal-aid programs at the curliest possible ti*c. 

We believe it In of utmost Importance that the Highway Trust Fund he continued to give 
us an assured flow of Federal funds to permit long-range planning which is so necessary 
in the transportation area; and that a new Federal-aid Highway Art be passed at the 
earliest possible time, maintaining our long-standing Federal-State relationship, and 
enable us to continue with our short-range programs. 

These two actions would permit this State to maintain a minimum transportation program 
In the highway area. Efforts on your part in helping achieve these two measures will 
contribute greatly to the Improvement of the transportation program In Texas, 

Your continued support of an adequate transportation system for the State of Texas and 
the Hat Ion Is appreciated. 




Dewitt C* Greer 


Reagan Houston 
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fit;ilrmmi. tiravc rner Dulph HrncM 
Ow Highway Tru»i Fund *C* 

July |0, 1979 

J Jim uppoard it> Pml#nl Ford'* prop*,. 4 Federal Highway Act of 197S, which 
* u * rnl 10 thc Congrc** *?4rlitrr thia week. Under the President’* proposal, the Nilio^l 
Highway Trvit Fund would be broken up for the firtt time* with the four cent* * g* Lion tut 
lh inn *»4it Lhroe way* on. ccn! to the highway truat fund, two cent* to the Federal 

General He venue Fund, and one cent Untatirely given hack to the •tale*. 

A *tati a* Urge and » complex a a Trx»a aurvive* and pro* per* by it* highway 

ay ate m. Since 1717, *r have been working toward creating the fmett highway system in 

lh. nation and while wr are well along toward* that goal, much yet need* to be done* 1 
fri l that the National Highway Truat Fund i* atiU vital to the nation and to Texas and I 
cannot support the President's suggestion that it be ahohahed. 

Thi gasoline l*x ha* traditionally been a atate tourcc of revenue* Trxa* wa* the 
«ecumi state 111 the Union to pa*» a gaaotnu- tax in 1917. When the highway trust fund 
w,n* created in Ihr 1950**, it wa* unde reload that the revenue would remain dedicated for 
the const ruction of * national system of transportation. and when that goal wa* completed* 
the revenue source would be returned to the ■!*!«?*. The Adminiatration*■ offer of 
returning one c«nt to the atate* cover* up their attempt to move two cent* into the Federal 
treasury and away from the need* of atate*. 

The President also proposed Federal assumption ul interstate .yatrrn maintenance 
to 'rffaet in part the lot* to *U1ct from the dissolution of the truat fund. We are n> t 
force d to depend cm the Federal government for interstate maintenance in Texas and l 
* nt I,rfQrm, fi h V xltP T ***» DejiurtiTient of Highway* and Public Transportation that the 
de partment would prefer to maintain auch highway* in the State, 

My concern u that the nation not atari on the path toward a fragmented national 
transportation system. I think that other parta of the country need to understand the unique 
tranapn rot ion requirement* of a atate like Texa* and undoriUnd how thoae requirement, 
afh ri the food that reach. * their table*, the clothe, they wear and the energy they conaumc, 
l have flaked my Washington office to convoy my opposition to our congressional 
ds lrgation and to the President. It i* my hope that the truat fund will remain intact. 

--TO*. 
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Exhibit "D" 

Resolution 1 
HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

The Highway Trust Fund, established in 1956 to pay for the 
Interstate System, has enabled us to build the greatest highway 
system the world has ever known on a pay-as-you-go principle with¬ 
out a dollar of federal debt* 

This accomplishment is unparalleled in federal government pro¬ 
grams . 

In addition to being a financial success, the Trust Fund has 
encouraged free enterprise and recognized the role of state and 
local governments* It has paid for the greatest public works under¬ 
taking in the history of man. 

The Highway Trust Fund is due to expire in 1977 unless extended 
by Congressional action* After 1977 the highway program would no 
longer have ass ured financing * Future funding would have to be voted 
by Congress from the general fund. 

The concept of the Highway Trust Fund has been understood and 
accepted by highway users. It should be continued. 

The dedication of the gasoline tax to highways has been success¬ 
ful because it makes sense. As a general revenue tax it is regressive 
falling heavily on those at the lower end of the economic spectrum. 

As a user tax, where people pay according to the benefits received, it 
is plainly equitable. 

To finish the Interstate job and continue the support of other 
necessary roads, the Highway Trust Fund concept remains the soundest. 


Resolution adopted at 
43rd Annual Meeting 

Texas Good Roads/Transportation Association 
dune 18, 1975 
Austin, Texas 
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Senator Gravel [presiding]* Our next witness will be the Hon. Wal¬ 
ter Parker, highway commissioner for the State of Alaska. 

( omniissioner, the Hr Kir is yours. You may present your testimony as 
you wish. I understand you have some visual aids that you want to use, 
and that will, of course, be a!lowed. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER PARKER. COMMISSIONER, ALASKA DE¬ 
PARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS. ACCOMPANIED BY MR, SHTJMWAY. 

STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman. thank you for the opportunity to testify 
011 S. 2071. to authorize appropriations for the impair of highways in 
the State of Alaska and for ot her purposes. 

I have a lengthy prepared testimony. We have also brought a video 
tape showing the damage to the highways which we can run, if you so 
desire. 

Senator Gravel. Yes. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Parker. \\ e can start with that, I nfortunately, we lost the voice 
on this tape sometime when we were demonstrating it yesterday. We 
will narrate it as we go. The tape is being set up by our State highway 
engineer, who 1 brought to answer any questions on this. We have been 
working on this for several months, since the damage first became 
apparent. 

Senator Gravel. Maybe for Senator Stafford’s liencfit. could you 
just give us a quick overview of the problem and tell 11 s bow the video 
tape that we are going to see would relate to that? Could you also turn 
the video tape a tittle more so Senator Stafford can see it ? 

I appreciate the audience’s interest in this. But Senator Stafford will 
lie voting on it and not the audience, I am more concerned with educat¬ 
ing Senator Stafford. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, as vou are aware, the major construc¬ 
tion on the Alaska pipeline began last year and intensive construction 
did riot lie gin until this spring. As soon as the snow left the roads this 
spring and the roads began to enter into their normal break up condi¬ 
tion. it became apparent that we had a situation which we had never 
experienced liefore, The roads were literally disintegrating before our 
eyes. 

After doing a good deal of quick research on the problem, it was 
obvious that during the winter, the continual truck traffic over the 
brittle pavements had in large part destroyed the driving surface on 
some sections and was continuing to do so. This is what wc arc going 
to demonstrate^ with the video tape first, and then I will expand on it 
in my later testimony, 

Mr. ( hairman, that is where we lost the voice. As the narrator was 
about to continue, the roads are being impacted by 300 to 400 heavy 
truck movements daily and this numlier is accelerating as pipeline 
construct ion accelerates and we may see movements of 700 to 800 t nicks 
a day over these roads. You are getting the same wear and tear in the 
roads in one season now that we used to experience in eight seasons. 

What they are showing you now is simply the loginning of the 
Richardson Highway at Valdez and soon will lie moving out on the 
road and showing what is happening to them. The traffic that you will 
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be seeing is primarily of not only the pipes, the trucks moving the 
loads of pipe, but substantially most of the traffic is moved on flatbed 
trucks like this one. 

You can see now. he is passing over a stretch of roach This is at 
mile 30 on the Richardson Highway. That is the type of break up that 
we first began to notice last spring, almost immediately as soon as the 
surface of the roads began to thaw. 

Senator Stafford, What sort of a road surface is that ? 

Mr, Parker. In this area, this is what we normally use for our road 
surfacing which is an inch and a half of asphalt pavement. We have 
used the inch and a half of interim paving for many years. It Is the 
way we have handled our roads. 

Senator Stafford, What do you have under it ? 

Mr. Parker. That is one of the problems, the base and subgrade 
varies intensely. The area you are seeing now, part of this is the old 
section of the Richardson which was constructed in the 1940V and 
1950V, very minimal standards. Tn other areas where we had recon* 
struction, it stood up well and in some areas, they didn't stand up 
so well 

You can see now, this is an urea where we have substantially had to 
blade off the entire driving surface and convert it to a gravel road 
which creates this other problem, the big trucks stir up an inordinate 
amount of dust and create a hazardous condition for the rest of the 
driving public nnd for themselves, too, of course. 

What you are looking at now. a few months before was a paved 
highway. The 22-foot driving width which Is* of course, very narrow, 
but that was the standard in the days when this particular part of the 
road was built. Here is where they are ripping up the broken pavement 
in order to blade off the road which was our only expedient available 
at the time. 

Senator Gravel. Why did you do that? So you wouldn't have to fill 
up the ruts? 

Mr. Parker. Because the holes were developing in the driving sur¬ 
face, were very dangerous. They were throwing trucks. It is just safer 
at this time, where the surface reaches a point where we simply can't 
patch asphalt any longer, to gel rid of the entire driving surface. It 
was a case of doing that or continuing wit h a very dangerous road. 

Senator Gravel, How much of that have you done so far. ripping 
it off. Tn other words, returning to gravel roads from paved roads? 

Mr. Parker. Approximately 30 miles so far. 

Senator Gravel. How much of the highway system do you estimate 
will have been degraded by the time the pipeline is finished? 

Mr. Parker. There is a chance that we would be facing up to 300 
miles of returning formerly paved surfaces to gravel at our present 
estimate. 

Here is one of the pipe trucks. They move three sections of 80-foot 
double-jointed pipe out at a time under ideal conditions when the load 
limits let them. When the roads began to enter into their normal 
breakup period, we reduced them first to two sections of pipe into one 
section of pipe. 

We imposed our normal load limits this spring which, of course, had 
the effect of suhstant tally slowing down our pipeline const motion. But 
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then* wasn’t any real choice in that matter because it was the only wav 
wo could save the highway surface* 

If you like now, Mr* Chairman, I will go into my prepared 
testimony. r 1 

Senator Gravel. AH right. 

Mi, I arkeil \\ hen the Alaska pipeline project was in its con¬ 
ceptual stages, it was soon realized that there would be a great impact 
on the State highway system. We did begin to prepare for this. Plans 
were made for traffic control and steps were taken to insure that true 
< ooperatnc measures with the pipeline service company extraordinarv 
maintenance related totally to pipeline would be provided* 

" hat was not foreseen was that the highways themselves, built on 
the standards employed on Alaskan highways‘in the past would sim¬ 
ply not support five continuous heavy traffic which has resulted from 
Hie Alveska project. A tremendous upsurge in traffic at critical loca¬ 
tions within the State lias occurred since the initiation of the pipe¬ 
line project. I lib is dramatically illustrated by increases in the per* 
cm 3ntages of total vehicles and especially heavv trucks utilizing the 
border station at Tok, Alaska. 

The average annual traffic has increased 112 percent in 1975, as com- 
pared (o the 1971 figure, a little over doubling, and the permit age of 
trucks has increased by over 600 percent. The majority of these trucks 
were heavily loaded with equipment and supplies for the Alveska 
project. # 

On the Richardson Highway, which parallels the pipeline from 
Fairbanks* traffic has increased more than 30 percent since 
compelling figure here is that almost all of this increase is 
in truck traffic. 

The ports of Seward, Anchorage, and Haines are also showing 
dramatic increases in total vehicles and percentage of trucks. Our 
to t^] tannage hauled across the highways has increased greatly. 

I he border station at Tok. the tonnage increases of 800 jiercent have 
occurred in comparing our early 1975 figures to our 1872-76 data and 
Hie average weight per truck has increased from 26 to 32 tons, 

I he above increases have had a tremendous impact on our new high¬ 
ways which arc expected to give 7 to 8 more yea in of good service arid 
have simply disintegrated under this impact. Older segments of (he 
system have suffered the same impact. 

We are rapidly regressing to the point we were 30 years ago when 
* *^^ a *iL* highway system was largely gravel surfaced. 

The above increases in traffic are related only to the Alaska oil 
pipeline. The State is also faring in the next 5-year period : the Alaska 
gii> pipeline, the project which may cost more than the oil pipeline. 
Outer Continental Shelf oil development presently proposed by the 
redeial administration, naval petroleum reserve for exploration and 
possible development plus increasing level of exploration on other 
offshore areas for both oil and minerals. 

Tlie Alveska project is a $3,3 billion project at the present. Every 

i 1 ^ results in some further use of the highway system. If 

all of the energy projects just enumerated go forward, we aw looking 
at an expenditure of somewhere between $10 and $20 billion in addi¬ 
tion to the oil pipeline in the next 5 years. 
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This, of course, can result in a doubling or tripling of the prosen* 
truck traffic or increase of 14 to '21 times that which we experienced 
in 1971, which we regard as our last somewhat normal year for truck 

traffic, _ . . 

In addition to this, the regular highway traffic will increase sub~ 
st anti ally, due to the high level of activity and population increase. 

The national interest in the Alaska pipeline lias been clearly 
expressed by the President and the Congress and national interest in 
the other Alaska energy projects is bung developed at a rapidly in¬ 
creasing pace. 

The State of Alaska and its various departments must implement a 
large part of this policy on a continuing basis. 

In the Department of Highways we are carrying forward with the 
same resources substantially as existed in 1971* Our only increase 
has Wen those caused by inflation and men and material are handling 
it with the same number and we are handling a program with over 
double the previous magnitude and one that threatens to grow and 
accelerate as the energy programs multiply. 

We have already enumerated on the film how the freight flows 
into Alaska, The Alaska Kail road is able to accommodate freight 
from Whittier, which has no highway connection, and part of the 
freight from Seward and Anchorage 1 , but the rail load can distribute 
the cargo only as far as Fairbanks and from there on it goes on the 
highways, # _ 

I would like to give you a very brief history of the Alaska highway 
system since statehood in 1958, so that you may fully understand how 
we arrive at onr present situation. 

The Alaska highway system was originally constructed by the 
Bureau of Public Hoads and the Federal Alaska Hoad Commission 
to the minimal standards that were necessary at that time in 1940 
and 1950. 

The Federal Government policy was to build as much paved road 
as possible with limited budgets provided to the territory of Alaska. 

In some eases, lesser quality materials were used, such as native 
logs for corduroy roads. Most of these highways achieved their in¬ 
tended design life of 10 to 15 years with a normal amount of 
maintenance. 

Certain sections have Wen reconstructed to higher Federal aid 
standards as traffic demands and funds allowed, Hitts, through the 
15 years since statehood, the Rtate of Alaska has been faced with try¬ 
ing to maintain a reasonable level of quality in the existing highway 
system while still meeting the needs of an expanding population and 
economy bv constructing needed additional highways. 

In 1964, all of this was stopped by the Good Friday earthquake- 
All of the resources of the State were used to recover the earthquake 
losses during t he subsequent 3-yenr rebuilding program. 

In 1966, miles of paving wen* placed on selected portions of the 
existing highway system to extend its useful life. This has provided 
many more years of adequate service to the traveling public and re¬ 
duced the maintenance cost over the same period. This is the paving 
that is beginning to really suffer the worst deterioration now. 
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Since 1070, as I said before, wo have attempted to anticipate the 
needs and plan for the construction demands of the trans-Alaska pipe¬ 
line on the highway system* 

During that period from 1070 to present, we have seen our construc¬ 
tion dollars shrunk 50 percent by inflation. This lias created unusual 
problems for us since construction costs always run from 25 to 40 
percent above construction costs for the rest of the country. 

In 1074. the legislation was passed which allowed the pipeline con¬ 
struction to begin, With a need to complete the pipeline and get the 
oil flowing in the shortest time, the oil industry has been required to 
obtain materials and supplies from all over the world and ship them 
to the worksite by any means available. 

This has put this unexpected burden on onr transportation facili¬ 
ties and because we have the capacity to expand quickly, to accom¬ 
modate the traffic, of course we have been called to take the brunt of 
the increased volume. 

The Alaskan highways, as 1 said ladore, are built to minimum 
paving standards and they have simply been unable to take this in¬ 
creased load. We are now faced with the possibility of having all the 
highways in the State reduced to a gravel surface because of the lack 
of funds. 

We believe if is in the national interest for the Congress to recognize 
and assist Alaska by providing special funds for our use during the 
period of pipeline construction. 

We could, of course, simple let the paving deteriorate and revert to 
gravel highways. However* if we do this, we arc not looking at just 
1 or 2 years, but possibly 7, 8 or 10 years of driving on grovel surfaces. 
Even then, the costs of maintaining the road surface will remain as 
will the potential for increased accidents due to dust problems. 

In order to keep the gravel highways north of Fairbanks open to 
traffic supporting the Alyeska project, north of Fairbanks, all of the 
traffic is construction traffic anti there we have a bad advantage. 

We must operate massive grader fleets on a continuing basis in addi¬ 
tion to the other road maintenance necessary to maintain a good gravel 
surface. In short, we are finding our greatly increased costs in road 
maintenance because of the truck traffic at the level we are experiencing 
whether the surface is paved or gravel. 

We have several reasons for avoiding the alternative of gravel high¬ 
ways, For instance, travel on paved highways is much safer pri¬ 
marily because of letter dust control. On the primary highways, we 
must accommodate not only the great increases in truck traffic, but also 
the constantly increasing numbers of tourists and other visitors to the 
State who are being attracted by our comparable scenery, but more 
important, by the tremendous activity that is going on in the north 
at esent. 



The part of the primary highway system that is impacted by pipe¬ 
line traffic serves 83 percent of the resident population of the State. 

Because of these factors and many others, we have concluded that 
the alternative of allowing roads to revert to grave! surface during 
this period is not a good one. When considering existing Federal high¬ 
way guidelines and the past policies of the Federal Government and 
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the State in conjunction with recent court decisions regarding the 
State responsibilities on liability, it is an alternative that is not really 
practically available to us. 

What we are facing is that we have to keep these road surfaces up to 
some reasonable standard during this period of heavy impact. Hi is 
means going bark on many stretches over and over again with what* 
ever means is available, whether that In* seal ranting* interim paving, 
or reconstruction. Certainly we will continue with the reconstruction of 
the highways at the same level that we were in the past. But this is 
only a very small incremental part of our road system that is recon- 
simeted every year. 

We also have to increase our level of both summer and winter 
maintenance to meet the demands of those who are driving the trucks. 
Last winter safety meetings were called by the tmekdrivers who would 
not accept the previous level of State winter maintenance as acceptable 
to present conditions. 

As a result, maintenance costs on the Elliott Highway increased by 
300 percent to resolve the safety problems. The same situation will 
occur as the roads continue to deteriorate. 

It must be recognized that total reconstruction cannot lie accom¬ 
plished at this time. We must keep the existing surface in as good a 
condition as possible during the period of maximum utilization. 

This will allow pipeline construction to proceed without delay due 
to road conditions. 

Therefore, any funds made available for the next 1 to 2 venrs must 
he used to prevent the total surface destruction of the existing high¬ 
ways. This would involve spot drainage problems, strengthening of 
the base where required, special maintenance, correction of substand¬ 
ard alinement where possible within the existing rights-of-wav. and 
the repaving or seal coating of many miles of existing highway. 

The question that naturally arises concerns the highway depart¬ 
ment’s ability to absorb this much funding during the forthcoming 
impact area. I think we proved this point during the past year when 
we obligated more than $75 million above our normal obligation as a 
result of the President’s release of the $2 billion in impounded funds. 

The Alaska construction industry, with some help from contractors 
from the west coast, was able to respond to this more than 100-percent 
increase in highway construction from the previous year with no dilu¬ 
tion of the competitive bidding process. 

Tf is not the slightest doubt in any mind that we will 1 h j able to 
utilize the requested increase in funding authorization with no dimi¬ 
nution of quality. 

The work that needs to l>e done must Ik* accomplished without 
interrupting our normal high wav program. We must prevent the State 
of Alaska from falling further behind in the necessary upgrading of 
the highway system mainly because we have got to meet those popula¬ 
tion and resource development demands that can lie expected in the 
coming years. 

These uty going to have, I think, far greater impact than we dream 
of. in addition to the truck truffle. The highway system is still the 
nerve system of the States* the primary means of surface communi¬ 
cation, 85 percent of the population and this role is something that 
is going to be increased. 
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Flic $70 million that we are requesting for Hip forthcoming year 
m addition* 1 funds will not add 1 mile to Ihp existing Alaska highway 
system. He must have these funds to maintain the existing primary 
highway system in a condition suitable for the movements of large 
amounts of freight that will be necessary to meet the demands of 
the energy-related projects 1 have just outlined. 

These projects are going to. and of themselves, develop needs in 
addition to the highway system which must ix* met out of our existing 
obhgational authority. Even assuming that the natural gas and oil 
developments on the Outer Continental Shelves can be handled bv 
the utilization of the existing primary system, there are already pm. 
e fs underway in Alaska, such as the liquified natural gas developing 
on the Kenai Peninsula which will create needs for extension of exist- 
nig system. 

u.hl' 1 r'’ 1< '“ ds ; n ,’ , f tK ‘t N, ‘‘ t :, nit " f our listing program. Major needs 
, j generated bv the influx of new people into the State which is 
atiout on a in percent per year increase now; influx to these projects 
rnemaeJves will create. 1 J 

Senator Gravel. Let me interrupt you here. We will recess for a 
few moments so that I may go to the floor for a vote. Make yourself 
comfortable and ! will lie hack shortly. 

[Brief recess.] 

Senator Gravel. Thank you very much, (Commissioner. We will go 
hack on the record now; and you may continue. 

I ’ AW? - Mr. rhairmmi, our existing appropriation is going to 
! * ( t(> \*y Hie new npf*(k that nre bi*inir Lwratea bv 

the energy projects. A good part of these needs are going to in- in 
the urban areas where (lie arterials ami limited-access highways serv- 
uigtlwse nnws must be expanded so that the managerial and technical 

Cbfc "w r °' ? " f “T " ho live it) Anchorage and 

1 'll! banks and can get back and forth to the airport and to work. 

Unit is probably the most critical thing we are facing right now. 
In pipeline construction then- is this kind of strangulation of flow 
of personnel and goods. People can’t get from here to there. 

In fortunately, under the new Federal-Aid Highway Act presented 
b\ the administration, we seem to have lost our Alaska Assistance 
• units As many are aware, we have utilized these funds as an integral 
part of' imr highway construction program, including the special an- 
tbutization for the Marine Highway system, which we have alwavs 
regarded as an integral pail of our total highway system. 

Even with the Alaska Assistance Funds we have been able to accom¬ 
plish very little new construction in the State. A few new lain miles 
with most of those being in the major urban areas. Without Alaska 
Assistance funds, we will have a much more difficult time even main¬ 
taining the status quo on our primary system, including the Marine 
Highway* 

Tt 18 milv through the availability of these funds that we have been 
able to partially meet the needs in Alaska, to expand the Marine High- 
nay system to the small communities in southeastern Alaska and to 
finance the major urban projects. Without them we will simple revert 
to » }>ositmn where we can lienrlv maintain the present level of service 
by rehabilitating the existing primary and secondary system. 
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In our last budget year, we spent some $144 million on maintenance, 
administration, and capital construction in the Department of High¬ 
ways. Based on existing costs and on a life-cycle construction program, 
this amount was just enough to keep ns even with traffic we could 
reasonably anticipate. New construction projects in that budget, 
amounting to some $*28 million, wen* possible only by allowing $28 
million of deferred reconstruction and rehabilitation of the highway 
system to go by the board for another year. 

' I would like to point out at this time that the position on Alaska 
assistance funds on the equity for the State of Alaska in having these 
funds in lieu of interstate funds has been sup|Kirted by the Federal 
Highway Administration and also by nor sister States as representing 
the American Society of Highway and Transportation Officials, 

With special pipeline impact funds of $70 million, and the restora¬ 
tion of the Alaska assistance funds in the amount of $20 million for 
1976, we believe that the Alaska highways can he maintained and 
provide good service to the traveling public and to provide the base 
for the development of the Nation's energy programs centered in 
Alaska for the next S years. 

At the end of that period, we will hopefully be in financial position 
to proceed with a plan for orderly reconstruction of the primary high¬ 
way system to new standards that will he necessary to meet the new 
levels of activity. 

Senator Gravel. Thank you. Commissioner Parker, 

Senator Stafford had to absent himself. He will have some questions. 
We will pose them to you and the record will be open so you can answer 
them in writing. You will l>e allowed time to answer his questions and 
to submit any additional material you might want to offer in that 
regard* 

[The question and the response follow :] 

August 5. 1075. 

Hon. Llotd Bentsen, 

U.8* Senator, Chairman, Snhmmmittee on Transportation, Committor on Puhlto 
Work a. Wa*hingt<m, D C. 

Dear Mr, Chairman* : At the hearing on S, 3071 on July 31. HUTS, the following 
question was put to me in writing by Senator Stafford : 

Mr. Parker, an article In last Sunday** Sew York Timex Mnffazinc reports 
that royalties* to the State of Alaska from oil, once production starts, will 
amount to approximately $1 billion tier year for 20 years. Has any thought 
been given to seeking a federal loan to reconstruct the highways to be repaid 
out of a portion of the royalties? 

T request that this reply to Senator Stafford's question lie Included In the 
hearing record: 

When the state of Alaska licglns to receive its full revenues from the 
Frodboe Hay oil field it will he faced with n whole new range of expenses 
Imth on shore and off shore generated by the energy program Irfing Imple¬ 
mented to meet the nation T s energy needs in the 1980a and 1990s, It will at 
that time be faced with a continuing expense of a transportation system 
that has been expanded to meet the needs of those programs In addition to 
all of the other governmental costs associated with such programs. 

The monies requested in R 2ti71 are to meet needs brought on by the 
National Energy Programs, the Alaska oil pipeline In this case, and reflet 
the fad that the State Is securing no compensation In tax revenues from 
those programs that is In any way common*urate with their tni|»ad. We arc 
already operating a $300 in Ml ion deficit which Is financed from the remains 
of the Pradhoc Bay lease sales. Tills deficit promises to gum greater In the 
next three years, Indeed, State revenues from production of North Slnpc nil 
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resources which were once considered to be “surplus" will now be largely 
claimed by Slate operating programs. These programs have grown as a direct 
result of the energy program both in real terms by meeting new service 
requirements and indirectly through the accelerated inflation caused by the 
rapid development of our resources. 

If we must jaiy hack these advance bains in addition to meeting future 
needs the Stute will be in a position where it is extending its patrimony in 
natural resources solely to meet national needs and having little left to 
improve the quality of life for its citizens. We feel that we are already con¬ 
tributing more than our fair share in supfiorting these programs and ask 
that at ieast during those years when our deficits are so extreme that the 
Congress recognize the great imiuict that these energy programs an* having 
on the State us n*tlected in the damage to the highway system. 

I wish to thank you and the subcommittee for your consideration in hearing 
our testimony and viewing our exhibits. We will, of course, promptly answer any 
other questions which subcommittee memliera may wish to submit to us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Walter B. Park eh, 
Commisaiotier of Hiohxcuy*. 

Senator Gravel. Have you discussed the road damage problem with 
the Federal highway people in Alaska and here in Washington i What 
has been their indication of recognition with respect to Federal 
responsibility ( 

Mr. Parker. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have had several discussions 
with Federal highway officials in Alaska in their regional office and 
with the Federal Highway Administrator here in Washington. He 
has been most receptive to our problem. They accept the problem. They 
are conducting an ongoing study of it themselves, a good part of which 
1 am sure will substantiate what we have brought before you today* 

Senator Gravel. They feel the damage to the highway caused by 
thenipeline is a Federal responsibility? 

Air. Parker. Yes; they have so indicated. 

Senator Gravel. If you hadn’t luid the impact of the pipeline traffic, 
would the State have been able to handle the maintenance and im¬ 
provement of the present mad system i 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. We would have been able to 
continue our maintenance at past levels. The State maintenance budget 
increased from $24 million to $21) million this year, which was a 
maintenance level budget. The extra increase largely recognizes infla¬ 
tionary costs. 

Senator Gravel. If the Federal Government does not provide funds 
to at least maintain the gravel roads that we already had, does the 
State of Alaska have any alternate means of special funding? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, not really. Our probable alternative 
would Ik* to approach those people involved in the construction of the 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. However, as I pointed out earlier, they 
are not the only ones involved now. We have many other energy proj¬ 
ects coming along, all of which are beginning to impact. The impact 
of the Outer Continental Shelf development is already existing in the 
State and creating new activity. 

So the only reason we would approach Alyeska is they are the one 
with money at the moment. They are easily identified. They have 
been most receptive in providing maintenance funds where it is clearly 
an ident ified pipeline-only need. Now we are talking about the primary 
highway system out of Fairbanks. 
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There you have all the users of the highway system involved and it 
would be very difficult to break out even though we can identify at 
this particular moment Alyeska us a major user. Certainly, there are 
many other users involved here. 

Senator Gravel. If you adopted Stringent standards to protect the 
highways of Alaska and the people of Alaska, what impact would this 
have on the const ruction program of the pi pel i tie ? 

Mr, P akkku, It would necessarily have to delay it, mainly by reduc¬ 
tion in speed limits and a reduction in weight limits because if you are 
unable to put the money into highway maintenance, necessarily you 
have to reduce the driving relations to meet the quality of the highway. 
The quality of the highway would be very low. 

Senator Gravel. Commissioner, f appreciate your testimony very 
much. I think the part describing the roadway system of Alaska traces 
that development well and underscores that all pails of it are impacted 
by the pipeline project. The parts you showed depicting traffic and the 
road conditi ms provide excellent evidence of (he extent of 
deterioration. 

If that whole thing could lie done in a 5-minute presentation, I 
think it would be very valuable to the committee at the proper time, 

Mr* Parker, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Gravel. Thank you for your presence here. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Richard McGrath, representa¬ 
tive of the State of Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD McGRATH. REPRESENTATIVE, 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Gravel, The floor is yours. You proceed as you feel most 
comfortable, 

Mr, McGrath. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, T am State Representative Richard M, McGrath of 
Watertown, Mass,, a State appointed chairman of the special commis¬ 
sion investigating bridges, highways, and truck overloading. 

I want to thank this honorable committee for allowing me this 
opportunity to personally appear and present testimony and evidence 
concerning the singlemost important highway safety problem facing 
the States, my State, the Nation, and Congress—simply and purely 
bridge safety. 

In my commission’s 2-year ongoing study in depth, in accordance 
with our mandate and supported by our department of public works 
and our department of State police and field investigation, it is dis¬ 
closed to us that unless we. in the Commonwealth, initiate a massive 
crash program, we will see collapsing of bridges, loss of lives, and 
massive closings, much like a domino effect occurring in the next 30 
years. 

In support of this. Mr, Chairman, 1 would like to submit, as 1 leave, 
with this committee, my commission's March 1D74. bridge catalog, and 
our preliminary bridge program of April 1974. 

I Retainer] in committee files.] 

Senator Gravel, Without objection. 

Mr, McGrath. Mr. Chairman, my sole purpose in coming here is not 
just to advise this Congress of my State’s investigation and our 81 
billion nightmare facing us. Rut as we heard from the gentleman from 
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Texas and their $1.5 billion nightmare, our preliminary investigation 
indicates that unless t ongress lea da the wav to do someth ing alioiit 
the more than one-half million bridges existing that we will have a 
nat tonal crisis on bridges. 

Mr* Chairman, it is not too difficult to understand how and why 
the Nation has arrived in this crisis. A bridge has a life design span 
of *)ii years* I wonder how many Members of Congress know how 
many bridges exist in the United States of America that are over 50 
years of age. 

All one has to do is look at the railroad expansion in the United 
States and you can safely conclude that more than 70 percent of them 
were built in the 1800’s, They are wooden decked, single steel girder 
bridges, these bridges in our State alone have resulted in tragic acci¬ 
dents. one in which we were successful in averting a derailment of a 
liner headed lo New York Uifcy with 840 passengers. Again an old 
decrepit railroad bridge. 

Mr. ( 1 (airman, it will take Congress, if it follows its past bridge 
programs 300 years In just bring substandard, deficient bridges up to 
standards of the 20th rentuty. I submit. Mr* Chairman, the Nation 
cannot wait to start seeing massive bridge closings, enormous energy 
costs increases because of detours and the inconvenience to the genera! 
public if it can tolerate that type of a time schedule to bring our 
bridges into reality* 

The Congress each year has received a Federal Department of 
1 1 unsport at ion report, usually rendered in December of each year* on 
Hie Federal bridge inventory program that Congress started itself 
m 1969* 

Mr. t hairnian, December of 19745? report advised Congress that on 
the Federal Aid System there ate82,000- 82,000, Mr* Chairman,420— 
deficient substandard bridges on the Federal-Aid System and that if 
we had the money today and at today’s costs without escalating con¬ 
st rind ion costs* it would cost $10.4 billion to bring those 82,000 bridges 
up to standard* 

lhni report, Mr, Chairman, further reports that there is another 
45*000 bridges bearing watching that will have to lie replaced in the 
future ni an approximate$20-somethi ng billion. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are bridges built since the 1956 Federal High¬ 
way Act, Consider the bridges built prior, and there are more in this 
Nation than 180,000 that certainly wen* built after 1985 and lioforc 
1956* Of those, there are over 100,000 in the critical condition. 

^ r * f hairnian, a $50 billion nightman 1 at today s bridges ignored by 
f ongress, escalating at a 10- to 20-percent cost increase over the coming 
vj-ars could mean no crash program enacted today. We are talking 
about a $11)0 billion nightmare, let alone loss, of lives in the area of 
public safety. 

M ifch that in mind, Mr. Chairman. I have come here today to ask 
this committee to investigate the evidence I leave behind, to consider 
*| na hoiml crash program on highway bridge reconstruction and to 
commit $500 million in this year’s Federal Highway Act to just inspect, 
rate, and post all of their bridges on and ofT the Federal System so that 
Congress some time in the next year or two can really see this national 
disaster that is fast approaching us. 
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Two. to enact Federal legislation to drastically reduce the time- 
consuming schedules that now. as of today, require onr major bridges 
to go through an 8- to 10-year program. 102-step procedure just to 
rebuild a bridge. 

Three. Mr. Chairman. I ask this committee to most seriously 
consider the commitment of at least $-1 billion to $-1 billion annually 
until nil of the Nation’s 563.500 bridges are brought up to the 20th 
century standards. 

I would like to leave also in evidence pictures from our State police 
department done over the last 2 years, showing how serious the rotten 
railroad bridge conditions in our State are and ask this committee to 
consider inquiring of all of the other -19 States if their problems are 
as ours is. 

From what 1 Have seen in New York, New Hampshire. Maine. ( on- 
necticut. and New Jersey. 1 am certain that this committee will sud¬ 
denly realize the crises 1 am talking about is not in error. It is a reality. 
When it is upon ns. unfortunately. Mr. Chairman, we will begin acting 
on a crisis basis, but with this type of a problem, it requires so much 
lendtime. we will never be able to solve it and help the Nation. 

Senator Gravel. Thank you, very much, Representative McGrath. 

We appreciate your testimony uiid we appreciate the good work you 
have done for Massachusetts and I am sure for the Nation. 

[Mr. McGrath’s prepared statement follows:] 
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Mp, Chairman, I am ftate Representative Richard M, McGrath of 
Watertown, Massachusetts and 1 appear here, todav, In my capacity 
aa Chairman of the Special Overload Commission created bv the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in Arril, 197? to investi- 
gate and study the problems of truck overloading, highways, bridges, 
etc. 

I want to thank this Honorable Commute#* for allowing me this 
opportunity to personally appear and oresert testimony and evidence 
concerning the single most Important highway safety problem facing 
the states, the nation and Congress - Bridges l 

In my Commission *s ongoing 2-plus year study, we have uncovered 
an unbelievable, catastrophic bridge nightmare which has already 
started to result in closings and collapses of bridges within the 
Commonwealth and will most certainly escalate unless we Initiate 
a massive Crash-Program of rnanection, Hating, Repairing and Recon¬ 
struction involving 2,*tOQ of the Commonwealth's 5,lPC bridges. 

In support of this I would like to leave with you, Mr, Chairman, 
copies of my Commission's 3/7^ Bridge Catalog and the Mass* P,P,V, r s 
Preliminary Rrldge Program of *i/7b. 
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»ole purpose In travelling to Washington D.C. and appearing 
before this honorable Committee is to brinr factual evidence oc the 
$1 Billion Dollar bridge nightmare facinr the Commonwealth and T am 
sure an estimated *50 Billion Dollar bridge nightmare Taelne the 
nation before this Congress makes anv final decision on the future 
of the Pederal Highway Fund and to hopefully avoid future bridge 
collapsings, closings with loss of lives and increased energy costs 
due to costly detours! 

Congress and the states can no lonrer Imore the warnings 
contained in the "Annual Reports to Congress" entitled "Special 
Bridge Replacement Program" nrepared by the Bridge Division, Office 
of Engineering, Pederal Highway Administration, D.8. Department 
of Transportation and rendered each vear since 1971! A thorough 
reading of these and a request of reports on all bridges from the 
respective states will most certainly reveal that a national calamity 
on bridge failures and closings is fast annroaching reality and that 
a National Crash-Program on bridge repair and replacement Is the onlv 
way that tragic, costlv happening can be avoided! F.ven then It will 
conservatively take an estimated 20 to 30 years to complete such an 
awesome task and undertaking. 

This honorable Committee must realize that all bridges hv design 
have a life span of 50 years and that more than half of the 563,500 
bridges in the United States exceed that life sran! further, the 
DOT estimates of numbers of deficient bridges has grown bv leans and 
bounds as the National Bridge Inspection Program (NRIP) receives 
more Information from the states. For example, the NBTP as of 12/7 A 
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had a file of cone 230.000 brldgw on the Federal-Aid Svaten and 
updated Its earlier eatlnata* of 24.000 deficient brl-Wa to 32.420 
deTlelent_brld£e# at a conservative coat estimated at 110.4 billion 
do llars ! Additionally, the 12,74 POT atatea: ""’her* la still 
another group of sore 45,720 bridges which hesr careful watching 
as they are rapidly becemlng functionally obsolete! Tf one adds the 
more than 100,000 bridge* ofr the Pederal-Ald Fyate* whleh are 
estimated as deficient, one should begin to realise the gigantic 
problem facing the nation. Someone must act ’ICH# to head-off thla 
national disaster!" 

Human lives, energy conservation and usable highways and roads 
should be the dominant theme of this year's Federal Highway Act* 
Highways and roads are useless if their bridges are not sar> or usable, 

Mr* Chairman, I submit that most, if not all o** the states , need 
immediate help to accomplish an effective National Crash-Program on 
bridges in the following form; 

1* Billion Dollars to Inspect, rote and rost all of their 

Bridges (On and Off the Federal Aid System>. 
a. Massachusetts T needs *10 Million to use on ? f *tm 
bridges alone, 

2, Federal and ftate legislation drastically reducing the 

time schedule which must be followed to reralr, reconstruct 
or construct a new bridre* 

a* Todays standards and laws dictate ninimums on small, 

minor bridges of years and on larger, majnr bridges 
of 8-10 years! 
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3. Federal Comltement of $3-** Pillion Hollars annuallv until 
all of the nation’s 563.500 bridges are brought un to 
20th century standards. 

My God, Mr. Chairman, unless such a prorram is implemented 
NOW the National Bridge Crisis will be upon us and once araln, 
unfortunately, we will be acting In the middle of the crises and not 
beforehand. New buses, subway cars and resurfaced hlrhwavs are 
certainly needed to Improve our trannoortatIon system, hut should 
they be given priority over SAFE BRIDGES? 

I hope not and truly plead with this Committee to Investigate 
my statements, facta and figures and to then decide the future role 
of the federal Highway Fund. 
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Senator Gravel. The hearing are recessed until this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a,m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m M the same day,] 

AFTER RECESS 

Senator BrnmcK, The subcommittee will come to order. 

This afternoon we have Hon. Robert Crosby, former Governor, 
State of Nebraska; Mr, Thomas Doyle, State engineer, Nebraska; 
Mr. Richard Rechter, first vice president. National Limestone Insti¬ 
tute; Mr. William Eberle, president, Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 
Association; Mr. Robert Shertz, vice chairman, American Trucking 
Association. 

The fire! group of witnesses, Hon, Robert Crosby and Mr. Thomas 
Doyle, will you please take the witness table. 

We will hear from the former Governor of Nebraska first, 

STATEMENT OF HON, ROBERT CROSBY, FORMER GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Mr, Crosby. Thank you, Senator Burdick, members of the committee. 

My name is Robert Crosby, I am a lawyer in Lincoln, Nebt\, and 
n former Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the State of Nebraska, 
and speaker of the legislature. 

We have in Nebraska, and about 19 other States, a special problem* 
n problem that is acute in Nebraska, and in <» other States, and that 
is the need to continue the one-half percent minimum with regard to 
interstate highway funds, 

Tf it please the Chairman, T have a statement here which I wish 
to file with the committee. {See p. 1828.) 

1 have brought with me the State engineer of Nebraska, a highly 
proficient, and highly respected director of our department of roads, 
who has demonstrated his ability to get the most out of a dollar, and 
I will ask leave of the Chairman to have him present his prepared 
statement. 

Senator Burdick. I see that the Senator from vour State has just 
walked in. Senator Curtis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T, CURTIS. U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator Curtis. Mr, Chairman, these gentlemen can well take care 
of themselves, but I do appreciate the chance to be here, and to endorse 
whal they are saying, and to commend them for their efforts. 

Nebraska has a very valid interest in the mad program* We appre- 
mate the Federal aid and cooperation, but we have also got a lot to 
do, for we am one State where our interstate high wav system is lim¬ 
ited to no more than one road, east and west, 

\Ve have no road north and south. 

We have other problems in local roads, 

Mr, Crosby, the distinguished former Governor of Nebraska, and 
he is now in the general practice of law, he has given great time to 
public matters, and he has served on various road and highway com¬ 
missions and committees, and there is no one in the State more able 
to present our needs than Mr. Crosby. 
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Ho is very familiar with these Federal programs, and his recom¬ 
mendations 1 wholeheartedly endorse*. 

The other speaker, Mr. Thomas Doyle, is the State engineer, and he 
is also the director of the highway department, he is an able man, and 
he speaks on behalf of the Governor of Nebraska, and I commend him 
to you. 

Senator Bttri>iok. Senator, does not Highway 20 hit Nebraska? 

Senator Curtis. No. 

Senator Burdick. That is too bad. 

Senator Curtis. Tt is too bad. We are always long on pay and short 
on receiving. 

Mr. Crosby. We are very honored to have Senator Curtis come and 
introduce us, because he is loved and respected by everybody in 
Nebraska. 

I was about to introduce Mr. Doyle, our State engineer who has 
coped with the problem of reduced funds in Nebraska. 

He has gotten the last cent out of every dollar, and will ask that he 
present his statement on behalf of Nebraska. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. DOYLE. DIRECTOR /STATE ENGINEER, 
NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF ROADS 

Mr. Poyi.f. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, my name is Thomas T). 
Doyle, and I am the director-State engineer of the Nebraska Depart¬ 
ment of Roads. I appear here today at the direction of Nebraska Gov¬ 
ernor »T. James Kxon to offer testimony in support of the continuation 
of the one-half of 1 percent minimum interstate apportionment factor 
as contained in existing Federal Aid Highway Acts. 

The 1973 Federal Aid Highway Act provided that no State shall 
receive less than one-half of 1 percent of the national interstate appor¬ 
tionment for each of fiscal years 1974.1975, and 1976. 

The 1973 act further provided that any such funds above the amount 
required by a State to finance its interstate program shall lx* available 
for use on the remaining Federal-aid systems within that State. 

Unless Federal legislative action is taken to prevent it. this mini¬ 
mum guarantee provision will expire after 1976. 

I am here today to urge that your committee include a specific pro¬ 
vision in 1975 highway and transportation legislation which will 
extend this existing minimum interstate apportionment to all future 
interstate apportionments. 

Currently, title 23 also provides for minimum apportionments of 
one-half of 1 percent for the primary, secondary and urban systems. 
These minimums will continue to apply to these categories in the 
future under existing title 23 provisions. 

Although Nebraska is not affected by these minimums at present, 
we do support the continuation of the existing minimum apportion¬ 
ments for those other appropriation types. 

Nebraska fullv supports a national goal of completing the inter¬ 
state at the earliest possible date and we are extremely proud to be 
among the leaders in terms completing our assigned interstate mileage. 

With a continuation of the present minimum interstate apportion¬ 
ment, as we recommend. Nebraska’s interstate will lx* fully funded in 
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fiM'iil year 19 <7 without that routinuation. the funding will be 
stretched out to the current estimated national completion date of 1988, 

Sinre several other States are in a similar position, it is apparent 
that extension of the one-half of 1 percent minimum interstate appor¬ 
tionment is essential to close important gups in our respective inter- 
state systems as soon as possible, 

I have here a table of data illustrating how the various States would 
Ilf' effected by this propos'd continuation. With vour permission, Mr, 
( hmrm&n. T wish to have this table included in the record of this 
hearing, 

[The table referred to follows:] 

REFERENCE DATA FOR INTERSTATE APPORTIONMENT PROPOSALS 

APPORTIONMENTS BASED ON A 14,050,000,000 AUTHORIZATION (13,800,000,000 TO BE APPORTIONED TO 

THE STATES) 

|ln millions of dollars! 


Plan B 



Trust fund 
contribution 

1975 coil 
estimate 

Plan A—Ap¬ 
portionment 

Minimum 

Apportionment 


(actor 

factor 

factor 

Total 

More than A 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

0.01870ft 
.011861 
,012434 

0 02422 
, 02781 
.00672 

92.036 ... 




Arkansas_ _ 

105,678 , 

25 536 .... 





,009350 

.05200 

197600 ... 




Colorado 

,013165 

.02337 

S6 80S 




Connecticut. _ 

,011943 

03477 

132.126 .. 




Dataware. 

Florida. 

002543 

.038055 

033% 

129.04ft 

DO. 00500 

19.000 

19.0Q 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii 

.028512 

,02715 

I03.170 . 




FWMvImm.. _ __ * 

1 d a k fi 

.002843 
,004726 
. 047364 
.029151 
.016264 
.013456 

01306 

49 628 




lylflO 

Illinois_ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

,00450 

.04294 

17, 100 

163,172 

.00500 

19,000 

1 900 

00939 
- 01116 
.01425 

35,682 

A7 inft 




Kansas ... 

Kentucky_ 

Be* i mv5 

54.150 




.016533 

.017007 

.02030 

77. 140 




Louisiana.. 

Maine . 

Meryl and., 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

,03863 

146. 794 




. 005164 
,016708 
,021324 
,542990 

oom 

.04355 

.00047 

.02812 

10.678 
165.300 

1.786 

106.65$ 

.00500 

,00500 

19.000 

19.000 

8,322 

17,214 

.819111 
.812489 
.826328 
.005051 
,009246 
.00392? 

02542 
,00753 
.01796 
00971 
Q0046 
.00531 

96,596 




Missouri. . 

Montana 

£0. DIB 

68.248 

1£ Oqg 




Nebraska 

Nevada 

1,748 

20.178 

00500 

19.000 

17.252 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

.000725 

,00703 

26.714 ... 




030842 
007359 
054004 
, 027765 

,02819 
,00943 
.03751 

107.122 

X Dll 




New York 

JJ OJ' 

140.638 




nonn Mr Mint.. 

Pj j*, ■ fife lfl*Ln-fea 

02140 

81.320 .. 




noun PiKoti 

Ohio... 

.009500 

.049523 

.00013 

02869 

494 

101.022 

.00500 

19. OOO 

18.506 

UMinomti.. 

Oregon. 

.016061 

.013015 

mm 

.02824 

16.340 
107,312 . 

00500 

19.O0O 

2.640 

Pennsylvania. 

.54*755 

04106 

156.028 




Rhode island. 

South Carolina 

, 003526 
.514251 
.004150 
.021919 

00598 

22.724 . , 




00697 

26 486 




South Dakota. 

Tennessee.. , 

Tern . 

.00214 

02403 

8.132 

91.314 

.00500 

19.0O0 

10.868 


.070629 

.04413 

167,694 , 




Uiin,.,, B . .. . 

Un,m ah! 

.006404 

,01202 

45.676 . 




verm mi. .. 

Virginia.. 

W 3 C N i IV wlw n 

,002414 
.024151 
-016741 
.008158 
,020358 
003160 
.002200 
. 00117(3 ... 

00378 

.05094 

R364 

193.572 . 

.00500 

19.000 

4,636 

irwmngron. . 

WjaiI ViffiinU 

,0327? 

121 526 




ff^si iirginiB 

UUj (fxidt n 

.Q2319 

88.122 




wiscouiin 

Wunnurir 

.05928 

35.264 




VwfMlJItg , . . „ 

District ol Columbia 

Alaska 

.00417 

.54960 

15 846 
118,480 

,00500 

NC 

19 O00 

3.154 

Total . 

L 000000 
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Mr. Poyt,f.. Another major consideration which supports the con¬ 
tinuation of the interstate minimum apportionment is that there is 
a serious need to minimize the future potential disparity between the 
amounts the States contribute to the trust fund for interstate purposes 
as compared to the amount received back as interstate apportionment. 

As some States complete or approach completion of their interstate 
mileage, this disparity will become more pronounced. Being most 
familiar with our own situation. I will illustrate this point by explain¬ 
ing how Nebraska would be affected with and without the minimum 
interstate apportionment. 

Assuming, for the purpose of illustration, that the interstate will 
be funded at an average of $4 billion per year over the next 12 years. 
Nebraska will contribute alxmt $440 million in highway user taxes 
for interstate purposes over these 12 years. Without a minimum appor¬ 
tionment. we would receive back onlv $22 million for interstate over 
the same period * * * a return of only 5 cents on the interstate dollar 
between 1077 and 1078. Even with a continuation of the present one- 
half percent guaranteed minimum, as we recommend. Nebraska’s return 
in these 12 years would still be only $240 million * * * or about 55 
cents on the dollar. 

In the latter case, the $218 million available after complete funding 
of Nebraska's interstate would under present law In* applied to the 
remaining systems in the State * * * our rural and urban roads. 

Surely, if sufficient time were available here today a valid case could 
lx* made for maintaining and upgrading these remaining systems 
which have received a lower priority over the past 20 years of inter¬ 
state construction. 

Undoubtedly, your committee has heard sufficient previous testi¬ 
mony documenting the vital needs to maintain and upgrade the rural 
and urban noninterstate system of this country. There is no need to 
belabor this point here. 

I respectfully suggest that the one-half percent minimum interstate 
apportionment serves as a highly important economic stabilizer rela¬ 
tive to the overall highway programs in the various States. 

It is especially important that it lx* retained during the transition 
period we are entering in which the individual States will lx* com¬ 
pleting their interstate mileage and shifting their future program 
emphasis toward upgrading and maintaining of the other Federal- 
aid system. If the interstate minimum apportionment is allowed to 
expire, we will experience a 30-percent loss of Federal highway funds 

in Nebraska. # . 

Obviously, this will be reflected in a sharp cut in our highway pro¬ 
gram and a corresponding substantial increase in unemployment in the 
highway construction industry and related business activity. The same 
effects will be observed in other States as they too phase out their 
interstate activity. 

In a time of economic crisis, it is imperative that even possible 
action lx* taken to avoid even more unemployment in an industry which 
has alreadv had its share of economic problems. 

I would like to make one final important point for your considera- 

tl0 Qn July 0. 1975, AASHTO President William S. Ritchie of West 
Virginia testified before this committee and presented a number of 
AASHTO policy positions. 
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As you know, in order for a policy position to lie taken hv the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials, 
it must be approved by a two-thirds vote of the membership, or at 
least S3 States, For the committee's information, n ballot on the propo¬ 
sition of whether to support continuation of the minimum apportion¬ 
ments categories in present law, including Interstate, was sent to the 
Slates on May 6,1975. The result was that *1*2 voted for and 17 against 
continuation, with 3 not voting. 

Thus, although not an officially adopted policy position of AASHTO 
nevertheless, it should i)e noted that f>5 percent of those 49 votes which 
were returned supported ihe continuation of all apportionment mini- 
mums, including that for the Interstate System, I submit that this 
demonstrates widespread support among the AASHTO member 
States. 

. I n closing, I therefore again respectfully urge that the committee 
include in your 1975 transportation and highway legislation, specific 
provisions to extend the present ^percent minimum for all future 
interstate apportionments as contained in existing law. 

I sincerely thank you for the opportunity to appear here today on 
behalf of the State of Nebraska, I would he pleased to answer any 
questions you might have at this time, or to submit any additional 
required material to the committee in writ ing, 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Burdick, Thank you for your contribution this afternoon. 

First of all, 1 will ask, Mr. Dovle are you acquainted with the high¬ 
way commissioner of North Dakota? 

Mr, Doyle. Yes: he has worked long and hard on this to achieve a 
continual'ion of the Burdick amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Burdick. Are you aware of his position on this minimum 
apportionment of percent? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, f urn. His position is as I understand it, the posi¬ 
tion of Nebraska, 

Senator Burdick. You know, the so-called Burdick amendment, has 
had great support from my colleague, Mr. Stafford. They tell me in 
Ids State, it is called the Stafford amendment. But it makes no dif¬ 
ference, }>eeause all of these States took the word of the highway ad¬ 
ministrator that they had to complete the Interstate System. Now we 
find ourselves faced with a possible funding penalty, ft is your judg¬ 
ment and my judgment that the minimum apportionment could be 
used, when and if the Interstate is finished. If could be used for some 
of the priorities that were omitted in the last couple of years, is that 
correct ? 

Mr, Doyle. Absolutely, 

Senator Burdick. I cannot find any argument with you. 

Mr, Doyle, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Burdick. Do you want to talk about the Stafford amend¬ 
ment? 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, we would be delighted in sharing 
eredif with you. It is the Stafford-Burdiek amendment, or the Bur¬ 
dick-Stafford amendment. 

1 tun glad that Mr. Dovle and Mr. Crosby are supporting it. and we 
think it is only justice for those States that have in a sense beggared 
themselves to get the highway system completed as rapidlv as pos- 


i*-*!! O-n - pl.t - V 
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sible, and that they ought not to be penalized l>ecause of that endeavor 
by losing any share of the Interstate highway funds, after they have 
completed their increments of the system, while other States did not 
move rapidly, are still working to get these completed, and so there is 

certainly no quarrel. . 

I have long been acclimated to agreeing with people from Nebraska, 
because in my college days, 8 or 10 years ago, Mr. (chairman, or more. 
Mr. Chairman. 1 played’foot fall under a coach in Nebraska. 

Senator Burdick. Well, we do thank you gentlemen very much for 
coming. 

[Mr. Crosby’s prepared statement follows:] 
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better Nebraska Association 

UNCOIN IKMCrtT nuiUHNQ 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA OOSOO 
tatt^MONC mtui 


Rottm B C»oaMv 

MC«CTA«t M» COIHrSt I 


STATEMENT 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION OF THE 
PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subconaittoe: 

My name is Robert B. Crosby. I reside in Lincoln. Nebraska, 
where 1 practice law. I have served as Governor and Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of Nebraska, and as Speaker of its Legisla¬ 
ture. A client of our law firm is Better Nebraska Associa¬ 
tion for which I serve as Secretary-Counsel. Better Nebraska 
Association, organized in 1949, represents diverse interests 
connected with highways and seeks to Improve Nebraska's 
highway program. 

My appearance today is intended to support the appearance 
of the Honorable Tom Doyle, Director-State Engineer for 
Nebraska's Department of Roads. Mr. Doyle has achieved 
distinction in Nebraska because of his success in getting 
a high level of performance from the state highway depart¬ 
ment. For instance, earlier this year Nebraska ranked 
third among all of the states in having the construction 
plans and program assets needed to make full use of the 
released funds that had been previously impounded. 

Just one point will be stressed in this statement because 
of its unique importance to Nebraska and a handful of other 
states. That is not to say that other issues are not im¬ 
portant to us. In general we support the approach adopted 
by the Hovard-Shuster bill; we urge the continuation of 
the trust fund; we oppose the Administration's proposal 
to divert into the general treasury taxes that have been 
paid by highway users; and we oppose allowing taxes paid 
by highway users to be used for non-highway purposes. 
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However, if the Howard-Shustdr bill is enacted without 
a minimum one-half percent provision, a crippling blow 
will be received by Nebraska and nine other states. 

Strangely enough, the Administration bill which we op¬ 
pose In general does have the provision needed Lo save 
the highway programs of Nebraska and nine other states 
from this calamity. 

The provision needed by Nebraska is thu one that has 
been contained In the federal highway acts since 1910, 
namely: that no state shall receive less than one-half 
percent of the total sum apportioned for interstate 
highways. This provision is lacking from the Howard- 
Shueter bill* This provision is continued in the 
Administration's proposal. 

Without the one-half percent minimum, Nebraska will receive 
only $1,7 million per year from Interstate apportionments; 
with the one-half percent minimum, Nebraska will receive 
$19 million per year. It should be noted that Nebraska 
highway users will contribute $37 million per year toward 
the $4 billion to be apportioned annually for interstate 
highways in the Howard-Shustor bill* 

Nebraska's plight arises from the fact that its interstate 
highway program is almost ended. It had only one segment 
of interstate highway to begin with, an east-west stretch, 
no north-south stretch. further, during the 1960's, 
Nebraska heeded the urging* of the Federal Highway Admini¬ 
stration to complete the interstate program by 1972. At 
the sacrifice of its rural and urban roads, Nebraska 
sought to meet that goal. Nebraska was one of the few 
states that kept its interstate program almost on schedule. 
Consequently, it faces great deficiencies in its rural and 
urban roads because adequate funds have boon denied to them 

Attached is a goldenrod sheet and a sheet of bar graphs, 
each shoving the "disastrous position" of Nebraska and nine 
other states If the How a rd-Shuater bill is not amended to 
Include the half percent provision. 

We respectfully urge the committee to amend the Hovord- 
Shustcr bill by extending the 1973 Federal-Aid Highway 
Act provision for a hall percent minimum of the interstate 
apportionment for each state. 
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FACTS 


The Howard-Shuster Bill would 
apportion $4 billion for INTER¬ 
STATE AND $4 1/8 billion for 
RURAL 6 URBAN ROADS. 


This BILL recognizes the NEED 
TO EXPEDITE COMPLETION OF THE 
INTERSTATE AND THE NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO IMPROVE 
THE NEGLECTED RURAL AND URBAN 
ROADS SYSTEMS. 


For the AVERAGE STATE the bill 
will provide $138 MILLION PER 
YEAR-$76 million for INTER¬ 

STATE AND $62 million for RURAL 
and URBAN highways. 


The Howard-Shuster Bill DOES 
NOT EXTEND the 1973 FEDERAL- 
AID HIGHWAY ACT provision 
which apportions a MINIMUM 
of 1/2 PER CENT OF THE ANNUAL 
INTERSTATE APPORTIONMENT TO 
THE STATES WHICH ARE NEARING 
COMPLETION OF THEIR INTER¬ 
STATE HIGHWAYS. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. RECHTER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE. INC. 

Mr. Rechtej*, The National Limestone Institute does not accept 
the assumption that the Highway Trust Fund or our highway pro¬ 
gram is obsolete* Nor do we feel that there is anything basically wrong 
with the way this Nation has chosen to build and fund our highway 
system. In fact, wo feel quite the contrary. 

The system lias proved itself beyond doubt and, with the exception 
of a few adjustments in priorities we fee] are needed, should be 
continued. 

To begin with, we do not believe we can afford to wait for the 
completion of the Interstate System to fully address the major prob¬ 
lems existing on the primary and secondary systems. 

What we propose to do is upgrade the funding of these systems in 
order to correct documented deficiencies. In addition, we feel a strong 
ease can be made for increased authorizations and expanded applica¬ 
bility of the off-system road program enacted in 1974. 

For roads in rural areas, we recommend an annual authorisation 
of $2 billion. The cases for more money for rural roads has long been 
documented. Further evidence of this was recently released by the 
Department of Agriculture's Economic Research Service in its "Analy¬ 
sis of the Current Crisis in Rural Transportation.*" 

For roads in urban areas, we recommend an annual authorization 
of $1.5 billion. 

According to the Urban Mass Transportation Administration, less 
than 12 urban areas are suitable for fixed-rail mass transit, leaving 
the remaining urban areas dependent primarily upon the highway 
mode for the movement of people and goods. This is a fact we cannot 
afford to lose sight of. 

For off-system roads, we recommend annual authorizations of $500 
million. Additionally, we recommend that its applicability be expanded 
to include roads in urban areas. 

Integral to all the above recommendations is the continuation of 
the Highway Trust Fund; for to turn our hack on the trust fund 
would be to bankrupt a tremendous national investment in a network 
of roads which has done as much to make this country what it is as 
any other single factor. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have some basic comments which do not appear 
in my prepared statement that affect our industry very much. As you 
are well aware, the rail system, I will not go so far as to say it has 
failed, but it has its problems. 

In our industry we used to move something upward of 50 percent 
of our total production per year, which industrywide, reaches almost 
a billion tons annually. Today the railroad accounts for something 
less than 10 percent of our movements. 

In our company the amount is less than 5 percent. We used to move 
annually 1 to 5 million tons of crushed stone and sand and gravel. 
We had seven distributions in Kentucky. Ohio, and Indiana. Today, 
of these seven we are running two of them. One of them probably will 
not be running a year from now. Urban primary systems are carrying 
this additional tonnage. 
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Nothing has been done with thorn over the past 10 years to carry 
this tremendous extra load, that just we ourselves are doing. 

As far as the Interstate System goes, the Interstate was built 
basically within the last 20 years, and most of the stone producers 
have been at their present plant more than 20 years. 

It is a unique situation, when a quarry or sand and gravel operation 
is on an interstate system, therefore, while the Interstate System car¬ 
ries very little of the tonnage that is produced by the National Lime¬ 
stone Institute members, and many ancillary industries, ready mix, 
asphalt, concrete block, and so forth, the secondary and rural highway 
systems are the ones that we dejxmd on to carry our products to our 
customers. 

The failure of mass transit as a cure-all, I think, is readily evident, 
the Nation was struck by mass transit frenzy, if you want to call it 
that, it started from the East and the West, and it kind of headed 
toward Indiana, and it hit the city of Bloomington, where we bought. 
Mercedes-Benz buses, and since that time, ridership has fallen, the 
taxpayers are now asked to carry the load of operating subsidies, for 
every quarter that goes into the fare l>ox. it costs the taxpayers an 
additional 30 cents in subsidies for this mode of mass transit. 

Besides that, they are operating at the sufferance of the motoring 
public, in that they pay none of the 4 cents motorist tax. or none of 
Indiana’s? cents per gallon tax. So I believe that it is readily apparent 
that mass transportation is no panacea. 

The last thing I would like to bring to your attention, and it is 
somewhat of a delicate subject, but it is our view that the Federal 
Government should keep some type of overview of the dollars that go 
into the highway program. 

Neither of you are not aware that there have been highway scandals. 
There was one in the State I am from some years ago. 

Since that time, we have one of the finest highway departments of 
the seven States we operate in, but knowing we are all human, we 
would very much like to see the Federal Government at least keep an 
overview. Thank you. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you. I think the sense of your testimony is 
that you want to keep the Highway Trust Fund going. 

Mr. Rechter. Yes. sir. 

Senator Burdick. And you say we need some roads in this country, 
particularly in the heartland of America. 

Mr. Rechter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Rechter. do you recommend that $500 million 
be made available annually for roads not on the Federal aid system? 

Mr. Rechter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stafford. Would you support limiting an expenditure of 
this fund for projects relating to safety ? 

Mr. Rechter. Well, we do not feel that we should limit it to safety, 
although safety, better roads make safer roads. 

This is proven by the Interstate System, which has half of the 
fatalities of the rest of the svstern. so if you upgrade these off-system 
roads, I think a byproduct will be saving lives and saving money. 

Senator Stafford. I guess your answer is you will not want to limit 
that money to expenditures of safety. 

Mr. Rechter. We would rather not, sir. 
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Senator Stafford* Thank you. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you* 

Mr. Hechter, Thank you. 

Senator Burdick, Our next witness was to have been Mr. William 
Eberle, president, Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association. I under* 
stand he was tillable to be here today and his statement will be pre¬ 
sented by Mr, Russell E. MncCIrary, vice president, 

STATEMENT OF W. D. EBERLE, PRESIDENT, MOTOR VEHICLE MANU¬ 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, INC,, PRE¬ 
SENTED BY RUSSELL E, MaeCLEARY, VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. M acCleary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission 
1 will proceed with Mr. Elierkvsstatement, 

“Mr, Eherle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am W, D, Eberle, pres¬ 
ident of the Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association of the United 
States* I am testifying in behalf of our member companies who manu¬ 
facture 95 percent of the motor vehicles produced in this country. You 
are performing an important role in the planning and decisionmaking 
on national transportation issues*and we appreciate the opportunity to 
share our views on those issues with you. 

U I shall testify most specifically on the Federal role in the planning 
and financing of the Nation’s highway system* hut first 1 wish to 
emphasize our conviction that decisions on the highway system should 
he made in the context of the Nation’s total transportation system. 

“The safe and efficient ojoration of the Nation's streets and high¬ 
ways is vital to the economy* to the social needs of our citizens, and lo 
national defense* Assuring that safety and efficiency for today and 
tomorrow is t he task yon have addressed in these hearings. 

4 Tn fulfilling this task it is essential in our judgment that attention 
l>e given to the relationship of the total highway system to all other 
surface systems, to the mobility needs of all citizens and all business* 
and to social and environmental considerations. 

'"To assure that these relationships are attended to, we recommend 
that a program of studies and demonstrations be conducted for the 
purpose of getting data, knowledge, and insights that will thermit 
this Nation to establish a transportation system that moves all people 
and all goods with a high degree of efficiency and safety and does so 
with full observance of personal and environmental amenities* 
u One of the subjects deserving study and demonstration is cost- 
benefit analysis ns applied to the Nation’s highway systems. 

“Cost-benefit analysis should Im* utilized more fully and effectively 
in making decisions about the planning, construction* maintenance* 
and rebuilding of highways, in determining the optimum level of 
expenditures for the Nation’s highway program, and in assuring that 
the system and level of user charges levied on the various users of 
the highway system are equitable. Improvements in cost-benefit meth¬ 
odology to incorporate better measures of community values and 
environmental impact would help make this analysis a more reliable 
guide to highway policy* 

“The application of cost-benefit analysis to the development of 
transportation system plans, the selection of transportation facilities, 
will aid substantially in attaining rational and cost-effective decisions 
not only on highways, but on all related transportation systems. 
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“Wo urge also that more work ho done in rosoaroh development and 
initial operational testing of advance transportation systems and con¬ 
cepts for all modes of urban transportation. 

“Such a program should focus on new technology, new concepts 
of organization, management, and ownership, and new forms of 
regulation. 

“A limited, uniform proportion of the funds from the Highway 
Trust Fund and the Urban Mass Transportation Act should l>e used 
to finance this effort. 

“Further, we believe that more attention needs to bo given to the 
impacts of transportation developments on growth in urban areas 
and the relationship of transportation improvements to the social and 
environmental objectives of affected committees. 

“Some research work is being done in this area and environmental 
impact statements are now required for many projects. However, we 
Mievo that more effort in this area could lead to the development of 
letter highways and letter urban public transportation systems, and 
to land use coordination which can result in more efficient use of 
facilities and continual improvement in the urban environment. 

“In short. I am recommending that a more' comprehensive approach 
be used to assure adequate. eouitable financing and to improve the 
management of the Nation’s highway system. 

“To plan and to conduct the types of studies I have recommended 
will be a major undertaking in scope, time, and in investment—and, 
hopefully, in consequences. The eventual result should be a national 
t ransportation policy whose implementation assures a coordinated and 
balanced transportation program. 

“This mission transcends the jurisdiction of any one committee of 
Congress, any one executive department, and any one level of 
Government. 

“The complexity and interrelatedness of the issues and the multi¬ 
plicity of Government agencies whose responsibilities an' involved 
suggest the need for an independent and representative body such as 
a national commission, task force, or advisory committee. 

“We commend to your consideration this large and difficult trans¬ 
portation study. 

“In the meantime, there are specific decisions to be made on 
the Federal role in financing and planning of our major highway 
systems. Regarding these decisions. T offer these observations and 
recommendations. 

“Retaining and improving the service capabilities and the safety of 
our streets and highways—including farm to market roads—is an 
essential objective for the Nation. Yet its achievement is not assured. 
The estimates in the 1974 National Highway Needs Report by the 
Department of Transportation on the cost of retaining and improving 
the capacity and safety of the highway system make it clear that the 
present level of expenditures (in constant dollars) toward meeting 
that objective should be maintained and unless inflation is controlled 
more dollars will be required in succeeding years. 

“In response to these needs. MVMA will continue to support sound 
and realistic efforts to apply the resources and the management neces¬ 
sary to retain and improve the capacity and safety of this Nation’s 
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highway transportation system* We expect that can be done by mak¬ 
ing better use of the existing roads without any major expansion of 
the present roads. 

"The highway system is not a static achievement that will perpetu¬ 
ate itself. 

“To underfinance this system is in our view to neglect it—to con¬ 
sciously permit the deterioration that would ultimately degrade our 
total transportation system with adverse consequences for our econ¬ 
omy and our way of life. We must, therefore, seek to keep and improve 
the service capability and the safety of tin* Nation’s highways. This 
will require sound management ana an assured, equitable method of 
adequate financing. 

"MVMA continues to believe the user charge is an equitable means 
of distributing highway costs. We support the concept of the Highway 
Trust Fund because it is financed by specific user costs, h is not a sub¬ 
sidy in any sense of the word. 

“The fund is an efficient and proven method for collecting and 
returning these user funds for the purpose intended, and it is properly 
subject to t he control of the Congress. 

“We do believe, however, that only user taxes should Ik* the source 
of revenue for the fund. The excise taxes on trucks, truck-trailers, 
buses, and parts and accessories for these vehicles are not use taxes but 
sales taxes that are discriminatory. 

“We believe that these taxes should be repealed. If that were to be 
done and Congress in its wisdom concluded the remaining revenues 
were not sufficient to provide the necessary Federal aid for highways, 
we would support an increase in user charges. 

"We recommend the Highway Trust Fund lie continued to help 
finance completion, improvement, and reconstruction of the Interstate 
Highway System, and for the construction and reconstruction of other 
parts of the Federal-aid highway system without any further diversion 
for nonhighway purposes. 

“Despite its importance as a transportation network, the Inter¬ 
state is still unfinished, due in large pail to the heavy inflation cost 
which grows during each additional year of incompletion. MVA be¬ 
lieves that the Interstate System should be completed as expeditiously 
as possible. We recommend that plans be made and funded for com¬ 
pletion of the Interstate by 1085, specifying those sections to In* com¬ 
pleted and those to Ik* deleted. 

“The Department of Transportation has estimated the cost to com¬ 
plete the Interstate at $30 billion. Over u 10-year period this would 
require $3 billion per year in constant dollars. 

“The President lias recommended si funding level for fiscal vears 
187 1 through 1080 of from $3.25 to $3.7 billion. We expect that 
somewhere between these figures—in constant dollars—is the funding 
level that would permit completion of the Interstate by 1985. We 
recommend this schedule and the funding necessary. 

"As the Interstate is completed, the need for Federal aid does not 
end. The job of reconstruction, upgrading, and rehabilitation con¬ 
tinues, At some time, all sections will require resurfacing and light 
reconstruction and other work to extend their useful life. AVe believe 
Federal aid should be available for all these purposes. 
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“For the other highway systems that a tv recei ving Federal aid— 
the urban and rural primary and secondary roads—we urge that 
Federal aid he continued but with more assurance that the needs are 
accurately assessed and fulfilled to theextent necessary. 

“The reports by Government agencies and by private sector groups 
vary in their estimate of the present condition of the primary and 
secondary roads and their projections of the volume of work that 
should be done on these roads, 

“It should be possible to get agreement on the conditions of these 
roads, the performance standard to which they should l>e brought, and 
thus the expenditures necessary from Federal and State-local sources* 

“Those expenditures should Ive made within parameters established 
by Congress to assure that the best possible use he made of the huge 
and continuing investments in highway transportation and all 
transportation, 

“On the basis of estimates by the Department of Transportation 
it appeal's that the need for Federal funds for 1 the primary and sec¬ 
ondary systems are on the order of $2 billion per year, Tf inflation is 
not. controlled, larger investments will be required. We recommend 
this level of funding in constant dollars be considered by the Congress, 

“I would have preferred to be more precise and more certain in our 
recommendations of the amount of money that should he invested in 
the Interstate and in the other major systems. We have no original 
data on these issues and there is no unanimity even within the Gov¬ 
ernment on these questions* 

“This situation underscores the need for studies that will provide 
the data, knowledge, and insights required for sound decisionmaking 
on funding levels and on other major transportation issues, 

“In the interests of reducing administrative costs and delays in the 
Federal-aid highway program we recommend that the existing grant 
categories-—numbering almost 40—be reduced to a handful. 

“Such a reduction along with elimination of administrative redtnpe 
would allow sounder and faster allocation decisions at the State and 
local level, 

“A simplified system of grants should include funds for improve¬ 
ments at specific locations to alleviate traffic congestion and increase 
highway capacity—-thus improving energy efficiency, and to improve 
safety on all of the Nation’s roads. 

“Tn addition to safety in the design of highways and their immediate 
environment, the Federal-A id Highway Acts have also provided for 
research and demonstration—section 408 programs—and program 
standards and funding for State and community safety programs 
directed to highways and to drivers and pedestrians—section 402 
programs, 

“When the committee’s 1975 legislation lias been drafted in full 
following these hearings* MVMA will welcome the opportunity to 
comment specifically on its provisions. 

“For the moment, I suggest that the provisions in this title be de¬ 
signed so as tn emphasize that State and local governments have the 
primary responsibility for deciding how to make the most effective 
use of the national standards and the Federal funds which are avail¬ 
able to them; and, that they have the collateral responsibility to ac¬ 
count for their decisions to the Federal agencies, and thus to Congress, 
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“Wo urge too, that the* grants to States for safety programs be 
increased substantially in order to gain greater benefits from a pro¬ 
gram that is of major value to the States' safety efforts. 

“Mr. Chairman* and members of this committee, from the beginning 
of these hearings* it has been clear that you have chosen to concern 
yourselves not just with highways but with the relationship of high¬ 
ways to all transportation systems* You have emphasized the need for 
a national transportation policy. We commend you for the depth and 
tlie scope of your concern and interest, and we concur in the necessity 
for t his comprehensive approach. 

"In this testimony we are recommending that: 

“Decisions on the highway system should be made in the context 
of the Nation’s total transportation system, 

“A program of studies and demonstrations should be initiated to 
provide tne data and knowledge necessary to achieve a balanced 
transportation system. 

“Federal aid for highways should continue and should be financed 
by the Highway Trust Fund with revenues from highway users. 

“The Interstate System should be funded at a level that would 
permit completion by 198,^ 

“The Nation has demonstrated its great competence and energy in 
building railroads, subways, st reets and highways, and transportation 
vehicles. 

“Let ns now prepare to demonstrate and apply to these transporta¬ 
tion facilities our competence and energy for the research, planning, 
financing, and management that will produce a transportation system 
that meets the mobility needs of this Nation and preserves and en¬ 
hances the social and environmental amenities for today and for 
tomorrow. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” 

Senator BntmcR. Thank you for a very good statement, 

Mr, MacCleaby. Thank you. 

Senator BmtmcK. Our next witness is Mr. Edward V. Kiley, vice 
president of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD V. KILEY, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 

Mr. Kiley, Thank you. Mr, Chairman. I have a summary statement 
which I would like to read at this point, 

Mr. Chairman* we appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and present our industry’s views on the future of the 
Federal-aid highway program. 

( )ur industry has been a consistent supporter of the Federal-aid high¬ 
way program as outlined on the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. 
We have, over the years, supported this program, reiterating this 
support repeatedly before this committee and its companion com- 
mittee in the T.S. House of Representatives, 

We believe the 1956 program, particularly with the emphasis on 
early completion of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways was a sound program and one which has conferred enor¬ 
mous social and economic benefits upon the country. 
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It is unfortunate that the program has been delayed by the im¬ 
poundment of highway funds, which we believe to have been unjusti¬ 
fied and unnecessary. Xot only has this impoundment delayed com* 
pletion of the Interstate System, it has also added to the costs because 
of the inescapable results of continuing inflation* 

We believe it emiallv unfortunate that the program has been criti¬ 
cized and attacked as being unwise in its conception and unnecessary 
in terms of the country’s total transportation needs. 

These attacks, and criticisms, we are convinced come from a failure 
in many quarters to understand the true nature of the program, its 
purpose and the met hod of financing. 

Our industry supported the Federal Highway Trust Fund concept 
of financing, as eventually devised by the Congress, and believe that 
without this concept the program would have teen impossible to con¬ 
ceive or to complete. 

We are, therefore, opposed to use of the trust fund moneys for other 
than highway purposes. From the beginning of the trust fund has 
been supported by special taxes on highway users—with the trucking 
industry paying a large share of these special taxes, 

T1h i trucking industry’s tuxes which have been going into the trust 
fund, and which continue to go into it, have no counterpart in other 
areas of transportation. 

They are not general taxes. We consider them to be special taxes for 
a special purpose—the highway program. We believe legislative his¬ 
tory of the highway program indicates quite clearly that these taxes 
would not exist if we did not have a highway program with the taxes 
ded icated for that purpose. 

The special truck taxes represent considerable additional costs of 
twick operations, but we have indicated our willingness to pay them 
as long as they went for highways—and dedicated for this purpose 
through the Highway Trust Fund. 

The impact of the special highway taxes on the trucking industry 
and the contributions the industry has made to the Federal highway 
program are illustrated by the fact that although all trucks represent 
only 17.3 percent of total motor vehicle registrations, they are paying 
42.6 percent of all Highway Trust Fund taxes. 

Even more important and more graphic is the fact that trucks over 
26,000 pounds gross-vehicle weight represent but 1.2 percent of all 
motor vehicles on the highway, but pay 17.8 percent of all Highway 
Trust Fund Taxes, 

We believe there is no justification whatsoever for any charge that 
trucks, particularly the heavy trucks* are not paying their fair share 
of the Federal highway program. We believe this question was suc¬ 
cinctly answered by Congress in 1661, when after exhaustively review¬ 
ing the highway cost allocations studies it had ordered be made, 
concluded that the heavy truck was paying its fair share of the taxes 
for the Federal highway program. 

If, however, the Highway Trust Fund ceases to lie a highway fund 
and the moneys are used for other purposes, then we believe our spe¬ 
cial taxes should lie repealed or reduced accordingly. 

This does not mean that our industry Is ignorant of, nor insensitive 
to the needs in other areas of transportation. 
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But those needs should ho financed through other means, and if this 
should mean general tax revenues, applying to all businesses on an 
equal basis, then we would, of course, pay our share of these general 
taxes. 

But we cannot accept the proposition that through special taxes on 
our industry alone we should be called upon to support the highway 
program and to support other transportation programs as well. 

The highway studies referred to in our main statement clearly indi¬ 
cate the pressing need for revenues to complete the Interstate System 
and to provide for continuing modernization of the system as these 
needs arise. 

However, we believe the Federal commitment to a highway program 
must continue to go ttevond the Interstate System. The other Federal- 
aid systems need upgrading and improvement, particularly in the 
rural area. The Highway Trust Fund should l)e continued and dedi¬ 
cated to these programs as well. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Burdick, Thank you very much for a very fine statement. 
I see you are in favor of the continual ion of the program. 

Mr. Kilky. Yes, sir, we are. 

[Mr. Kilev’s prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Edward V, Krunr. Vice President, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 

My name Is Roliert II. Shertx. I am Vice Chairman of tin* American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and President of Itl/’ Corporation, Wilmington. Delaware. 
I am also chairman of our 1 adust ry*s 8CORE Committee i Safety Committee on 
Research and environment > f the trucking industry's committee iwrticnlarty con¬ 
cerned with highway safety. Appearing with me is Edward V. Ktley. Vice Presi¬ 
dent of ATA's Research and Technical Services Division. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear l*ofore your Committee and express 
our Industry's jHmLtLnn on the Federal highway program, with specific references 
to some of the proposals currently lief ore the Congress. 

Our industry has l>eeu an ardent and consistent supporter of a progressive 
Federal highway program that would continue to provide our country with a 
modern system of safe highways—including all of our highway systems. 

Still left unfinished is the bold, and we believe. highly justifiable program laid 
out lit the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, The trucking industry played an 
Important role In the formulation of that program. We believed in it then; we 
continue to thieve in it today. We believe, further, that the most urgent priority 
is earliest possible completion of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, as planned and designated by the Congress, 

We believe the highway program has bestowed enormous social and economic 
lienefit* on the country. If we had not had the program, even though unfinished 
at this time, we would lie faced with transportation problems of unmanageable 
proportion* Failure to complete the program. In terms of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, has been the result of unjustified impound¬ 
ment of highway funds and of a lack of complete understanding in the public 
arena of the nature of the program, its purpose and method of financing. 

Labeling of the Federal Highway Trust Fund as a “sacred com?* attacks nn 
the program as being carried out at the exiiense of other transportation projects : 
and si nil la r criticisms have, we believe, .served only to confuse the true Issue and 
acted to delay an essential and highly needed public works program. 

In 1956 when the program was begun, there were 65.1 million motor vehicles 
In the United States; in 1674 we bad 188.7 million motor vehicles. In 1656 our 
|»opulation was 16H.fi million : in 1671 we had a imputation of 212.8 million, in 
1956 our gross national product was $419.2 billion; in 1974 our gross national 
product was $1,397 trillion* 
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These Increases were not caused by the highway program, but the highway 
program has made it possible for the Nation to accommodate this growth. Where 
would we he today in terms of highwu.v safety, |>ersonal and industrial mobility, 
transportation service and industrial development had not the Congress, ami 
particularly this Committee, had the foresight and courage to plan and legislate 
this program. 

The highway program has been attacked from many sources. Including those 
concerned with the environment and anything they believe acting to its detri¬ 
ment. It is entirely conceivable, however, that these critics may, unknowingly, 
lie attacking the very thing that can correct many of the problems with which 
they, and all of us. are concerned. 

Many of our environmental and social problems we now recognize stem from 
the fact that an abnormally large |iereeutage of our people are concentrated 
within a ridiculously small percentage of our land area. Our large cities are on 
the verge of becoming unmanageable —with social and environmental problems 
that seem to defy solution. As an answer to this we would suggest consideration 
of a national commitment and national program to seek greater dlsjiersal of our 
population, our industries, and our jobs, by cremating many new and small more 
manageable communities and industrial complexes. Such an approach, however, 
is possible only through an adequate highway network, ns highway tronsjiorta- 
tion is the only form of transportation with the flexibility and adaptability that 
can make such diversification possible. 

This was succinctly stated by Representative Don Hausen of California during 
hearings on tlie Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1070. 

Congressman Clausen stated: "Kver since I have come to the Congress, I have 
been suggesting that the answer to the urban or metropolitan ills of America 
lies in the revitalization and dlverslfimtion of rural America . . . and, I Mleve 
that the Congress is now’ Anally addressing itself to this. It isn’t u question of 
whether or not It’s going to happen. I lielleve It’s just a question of when it's 
going to happen. 

**Trans|M>rtation Is the key to orderly economic development . . . and, ns a 
member of the Roads Subcommittee, I offered an amendment that addressed 
Itself to that particular aiqiect. The Interstate Highway Program in America 
has provided more in the way of Job opportunities for people becauae of our 
ability to move people, goods and services than any other singular program that 
I know of.” 

It seems to us there are several fundamental—absolutely basic—questions 
which must lie answered by this committee. You are concerned. In these questions, 
not just with highways, not just with what use is made of highways, not Just 
with how highways are financed. 

The basic questions are these: 

Are we in this nation going to adopt a philosophy—a social concept—which 
forces |>eople into fewer and fewer, hut larger and larger population centers? 
Are we going to force people to abandon their dream of a home away from the 
<*enter city, with its plot of ground that a man can call his own? Are we going 
to cast aside rural America—the farms and small communities that are the heart 
of this nation? 

Constricting sound highway development could lead only to affirmative answers 
to all of these questions. We do not believe the American iieople want that kind 
of a social concept forced upon them. 

There is ample evidence from studies from the Department of Transjiortation 
and from the American Association of State Highway and Transjiortntion Officials 
that there is a compelling need for a continuing Federal highway program even 
after the Interstate System is completed. These needs come not only from the 
necessity of keeping the Interstate System up to modern standards, hut to up- 
grade and modernize thousands of miles of other parts of the Federal-aid systems 
that are badly in need of attention. 

Our industry s up port s such n continued program, financed through continuation 
of the Federal Highway Trust Fund with present taxes at present rates. We have 
expressed this i»osition repeatedly l>efore the Congress and expressed our will¬ 
ingness to continue to pay our fair share of the highway program as long as It 
remained a highway program. 

Since its inception the Highway Trust Fund has received no appropriations 
from the general fund. It has been a completely self-sustaining. fmy-as-ynu-go, 
program and has represented no drain on the Federal budget nor has it been 
nt the sacrifice of any other Federal programs. 
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Tin* Act of 1056 specifically provided that the Federal government’s highway 
appropriations had to be governed by I he taxes that were taring jiafd by highway 
users. If the taxes were not coming In, the highway authorizations could not be 
made. Tax collections determined the maximum level of expenditure** 

This self-sustaining, Independent method of financing was not unplanned nr 
accidental. It was the result of a carefully worked out program that Involved 
the cooperation and understanding of the Congress and the nation's highway 
users. Without this understanding* and the acceptance by highway users of the 
financial responsibility, the highway program would not have been possible. 

We believe this background as to the intent and purpose of the Highway 
Trust Fund taxes* plus the admit ted continued need for a highway modernization 
program, supports the fullest possible application of available funds to g vt the 
Job done. 

The highway tax burden, and Its specific relationship, fixed by Congress, to 
the highway program is of particular concern to the trucking industry. Alone, 
of all the transportation modes, the trucking Industry pays jqjecial Federal 
taxi^s on all of its fuel, Its lubricants* Its equipment, both trucks and trailers, 
purls and accessories, plus a special weight tax *»ti certain heavy trucks. 

This position does not mean that our industry is oblivions, or Insensitive, to 
cither needs and other problems. But It does evidence our strong feeding that there 
must be it continuing recognition of the Important relationship between the 
highway program and the special taxes that were levied to support It. 

We share the obvious concern for urban transportation problems* and have no 
objection any program to Improve public tran*|»ortation of any type. But we 
believe that to the extent these problems are not being solved through highway 
programs, there should lie other supplemental programs, We have publicly stated 
in the past and state today that as an industry we would bear our fair share of 
any nerofw-the-board tax to help pay for such a program. We would recognize 
the same responsibility of any other business or industry, on a general basis. 
However, such programs are not the sjiecial responsibility of truck owners. 
They are the responsibility of everyone, 

"t hre willing, ns an Industry, to share this responsibility with everyone. 
But we cannot accept the prrqiosition that In addition to our recognized resjwnsi- 
billly for the highway program—which we are discharging through high iqieci&T 
taxes—that we also have a niacin I tax resigns I hi] By for other programs. This 
proposition violates basic elements of equity and justice, 

U hen we begin to use the Highway Trust Fund revenues for non-highway 
related programs, then we no longer have a highway fund—In which case the “fai r 
sbare M criteria ceases to apply and there is no justification for sjieelal taxes cm 
the trucking industry. 

When Congress passed the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 195$, it very carefully 
provided for full Federal financing of the ext landed highway program by special 
tnxea on the nation’s motor vehicle owners and operators. 

The faxes on motor fuel (gas and diesel), the tax on lubricating oil* the tax on 
I ires and tubes and on tire retread material, the tax on new trucks, buses and 
trailers, the tax on truck and bus twirls and accessories* and the jqieolat weight 
fax on trucks with a taxable grass weight of more than 26.060 pounds, provide 
M»c total source of Federal highway financing. 

He cannot* and have nm, considered these taxes ns general taxes to be used at 
wilt for nay other program. Wc believe they are special taxes levied for a special 
purpose and related to a specific government program. The legislative history 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1950* and subsequent Congressional actions* 
demonstrate this conclusively. 

Pliese taxes represent heavy additional costs of motor carrier cqiera thins. and 
as such are Important factors in the comfietitlve fransj dictation picture. They are 
justified only because there Is n highway program. The highway faxes contain 
an extremely high differential against the heavier trucks. This Is because of n 
Congressional determination of the “fairly assigned share” of the cost of the 
highway program. It is a tax load, including the differential, that the trucking 
Industry has mientedly stated if is willing to Mir as long as we need a highway 
program and the raxes a re used for highway-related purposes. 

The Impact of the special highway taxes on the frock!ng Industry and the 
contributions the Industry has made to the Federal highway program are Ulus- 
t rated hy the fact that although all trucks represent only 17.3 jiercent of total 
motor vehicle registrations, they are paying 42.6 |*ercent"of all High wav Trust 
Fund taxes. Even more Important and more graphic is the fact that trucks over 
26.066 pounds gross vehicle weight represent but 1.2 percent of nil motor vehicles 
on the highway* but pay 17,8 fervent of alt Highway Trust Fund faxes. 

54*412 O - 74 - pt.3 - m 
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Wi> believe there is no Justification whatsoever for any charge that tracks, 
particularly the heavy trucks, are not paying their fair share of the Federal 
highway program. We believe tills question wns succinctly answered by the 
Congress In 1SHI1, when after exhaustively reviewing the highway cost n'lloca- 
IIons studies It had ordered la* made* concluded that the heavy truck was paying 
Its fair share of Hie taxes for the Federal highway program. 

We urge the Congress to provide for expeditions completion of the interstate 
System and for the continued modernisation and updating of our other mad 
systems. This cannot be done, however, unless the Trust Fund is kept intact and 
|w?rmltted to do the joh it was designed to accomplish. 

As far as other transportation programs are concerned, they should be sub¬ 
jected to the same close scrutiny and examination that preceded the enact men 1 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of l&Tifl—and as in the case of that program, a 
fair and equitable fax structure should be devised to JLmince them. 

Our Industry, as we have stated, would recognize the general responsibility of 
all business and industry for such programs, and support them on this basis. 
But for such programs, we cannot accept special taxes applying to our industry 
alone. 

It is for these reasons as well as for reasons based on general equity and 
practicality that we cannot support the program of the Administration as out¬ 
lined in H.R, 8430. As far as the Items in that hill before this Committee are 
concerned, we cannot agree with a Federal highway aid commitment that would 
assign the Trust Fund to nothing other than support of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. The Federal highway commitment must gn 
beyond the Interstate System—it i« only pari of a total, connected road network. 
The same type of planning and development of the Interstate System that was 
possible because of the diKUcafinn of Trust Fund revenues is also necessary for 
the progressive improvement of our other road systems. 

Senator BtmnrrK. Thai brings Hie hearings to nn end. The subcom¬ 
mittee will now b© adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2 :45 p.tn„ Hie subcommittee adjourned-1 

STATEMENTS FOR THE RECORD 


Conor ess of the United States, 

House or Representatives, 
ft 'axhington, D.C. , June 17, 1975, 

Hon, Lloyd Bsntben, 

Chairman, Transportation Subcommittee, 

Senate Committee on Public Works, 

Senate Office Building, 


Dear Senator Bentbkn: legislation to further erode the highway trust fund 
has been Introduced In the Senate ( ft. 1300), and referred to your Subcommittee 
on Transportation. 

The Governor of Nevada, Mike O'Callaghan, very forcefully and aptly ex 
presses his reservations with any proposal to adopt a single transportation 
trust fund concept. I share his concerns and position, and would ask that you 
enter Governor O'Callaghan’s letter into the record of hearings on the highway 
trust fund legislation scheduled for the period of July 17 to July 31, lDTr> 
Sincerely, 


[Enclosure.] 


James D. Bantini, 

SFember of Congress. 


The State of Nevada, 

Executive Chamber, 
Carson City, April 10, 1975, 

Hon, James Santtm. 

House of Representatives. 

Long\enrth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Congressman- Santini: In reviewing the many legislative proposals to 
help solve transportation problems, iny office has studied the Kennedy-Weicker 
hill entitled “Federal Transportation Improvement Act of 1975” (B. 1300). 

This particular legislation, in my opinion, should be of grave concern to nit 
western states. The obvious intent is to shift the emphasis of the transportation 
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program from highway program* to mass transit, While then* is no Question of 
the need for mass i rausif in many of «nr larger cities, we cannot permit the 
highway program to be given less priority. This is particularly Important to 
the western states, where the vast majority of all movement of people and goods 
is accomplished by highways. Governor Xorbert Tiemami, the Federal Highway 
Administrator, recently stated that the nation's highways are deteriorating 
twice as fast ns they are being replaced or modernised. 

Unquestionably, there is room for improvement in using Our highway system 
to accommodate rubber-tired transit facilities, hut to give priority to ^fixed- 
guide way" and Electric powered” projects in mass transit is simply failing to 
recognise the balance required ia our transportation system nationwide. Some 
argument cun lie made that the mass transit problem is not national, but is an 
urhan problem for ten or twelve major cities. 

ff a pure single tran*]>ortntJon trust fund concept is adopted, all of the rev- 
i-nilea generated by the* users of our current transportation facilities will not 
fund the existing needs in the mass transit urea alone* not to intuition highway 
programs. 

The bill, as written, does not make adequate commitment for the completion 
of the interstate System. The 3.25 billion dollar per year commitment would 
extend tin* completion of the Interstate System probably beyond the year 2000. 
i do not find the Nation can afford the extension or this program to that late 
date. 

Wiillc the legislation delegates the regpoaidbMty for flic integrated planning 
process to tiie Governor* it does not give him the authoritu needed to Implement 
tills same responsibility, it is Indicated that the Urban System plans would 
have to l»e developed by local officials and the Huai State plan approved by the 
Legislature and the Federal Secretary of Transportation* The Implementation 
funds would mss through to urbanized areas in excess of 150,000 population. 

It always has been my concern, and still Is. that the Governor should be given 
the responsibility for developing und implement in# the integrated transportation 
programs within any given state and also that no urbanized area, regardless of 
its size* should be esi-alnlcd to the status of a stale. In order to have a truly 
Integrated system, the Governor must have the authority and capubiifty of con- 
troHing the transportation planning processes and Implementing programs for 
him to properly execute the responsibilities which logically are his, 

f definitely support the reduction In the number of control categories. This 
reduction should also be structured to allow the maximum amount of flexibility 
to the various states in order for them to address the varying problems that 
exist in their particular situations, 

in closing* 1 want to emphasize my apposition to any legislation which would 
force the restructuring of State government. It should In* broad enough to allow 
the resolution of state problems at the State level and very definitely should 
not interfere with the relationship between State and lorn] government 
Thank yon for your attention to this matter. 

Sincerely* 


M IK £ 0'CALt*AOHAX, 
Governor of Xeras!a. 


City of Cincinnati, 

Office of the City Manager, 
Cincinnati. OMn* August 7, J075, 

Senator Lloyd Bentsen* 

Chairman, Transportation Subcommittee of the Ornate Public Work* Committee * 
Dirkien Senate Office Building, Washington, D*C. 


Dear Senator Bextsen ; I have recently been informal of the activities of 
your subcommittee in holding hearings which address themselves to “The Future 
of Transportation in America”, 

Cincinnati Is deeply concerned about transportation in our urhan area nod 
tiie attached statement expresses some of our thoughts in this matter. I trust it 
wilt be helpful in developing a hroad Highway Hill recognizing the multi-model 
needs of Urban America. 

Sincerely* 


William V. Donaloson* City Manage r. 
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Statement or William V, Donaldson* City Manager* Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Subcommittee, my name Is William V. Donald¬ 
son amt I am the City Manager of Cincinnati* Ohio. Cincinnati is the central 
city for the Ohio. Kentucky* India mi Regional Council of Governments crmqwised 
of nine counties la the States of Ohio and Indiana and (he Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 1 might add that both the legislative and administrative branches 
of our city are deeply involved in this h#cai planning authority committed to the 
comprehensive transportation planning proem 

Cincinnati's commitment to provide adequate transportation facilities is 
further exemplified by the recent acquisition of the local transit company. To 
support this local need the voters approved an increase in the Income Tax to 
provide adequate financing for the expanded transportation services. 

it is our opinion that the above Involvement demonstrates our Interest In 
urban transportation problems. To provide your subcommittee with meaningful 
information for evaluating the future transportation needs of Urban America 
I should like to present to you our experiences with the use of Urban ^System 
Funds as provided by the Federal*Aid Highway AH of 1073 ns well ns our recom¬ 
mendations for future legislation. 

EXPERIENCES WITH CRB AN SYSTEM FUNDS 

Cincinnati was most interested in using these funds for various modes of 
transportation. Therefore, we submitted at an early date high priority requests 
for financing a pedestrian bridge, hike and hike trail, bus maintenance facility, 
rehabilitation of a large double-deck viaduct and several major thoroughfares 
that were strongly endorsed by the local community. This submission was con¬ 
fronted with the following difficulties. 

1. Some minor reluctance on the part of some officials to use highway funds 
for other purposes. 

**. The inexperience of state and federal officials In dealing with the new 
program. 

3. The complicated system of working with the local planning authority* state 
and federal officials. This problem was further compounded by Cincinnati's need 
to uae other than City sources for local funding, 

4, The maze of developing a multi-model program that would place planning, 
right-of-way and construction activities In JUST the right year to exactly use 
up the dollar amount designated for Cinclnnatra use within the allotted two 
year frame. Even with such a program developed the odds are tremendous that 
It will ever be Implemented without losing some funds. Federal planning require¬ 
ments defy such precise implementation. 

fi. The difficulty of state and federal officials agreeing to a distribution formula 
for large urban areas, 

il. Lack of sufficient federal funds to satisfy all our local needs, 

7. Small projects generally having a project cost of less than $100,000 are 
not worth seeking Urban System Funding assistance since the project Is made 
considerably more complicated and delays Implementation, requires standards 
above that needed and at least doubles project cost. 

The above difficulties are probably typical of many other communities and 1 
hasten to qualify these experiences with the fact that alt government, state and 
local planning officials were most cooperative in assisting us in developing a 
truly multi-model program. We Ijelieve ft is these types of problems, delaying 
project progra mm lug, that have possibly given a false 1 impression that various 
states have failed to obligate Urban System Funds apportioned to them, it Is 
our opinion at this time that all apportionments to the Cincinnati area will be 
obligated. 

A copy of Clncinnatra Urban System Program is attached hereto for your 
information. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FtTTl'RE LEGISLATION 

Exiierience gained to date indicates that the following features should be 
Incorporated in any new Highway Bill. 

1. Many of Cincinnati's 400 bridges and SHM) miles of streets require rehabili¬ 
tation to meet safety and capacity requirements. Authorizations under the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 art* not sufficient to meet our transportation 
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needs. Therefore we would encourage mi expansion of this authorization to an 
annual level of $1.3 billion. 

2. The I wo (2) year period fur funds being available for obligation after the 
dose of the ducal year for which (hey are authorized in not acceptable. This 
.should la* expanded to a minimum of four (4) years or the method of obligating 
these funds should he simplified, 

3. The greatest flexibility jM>ssihle should be permitted to allow local com¬ 
munities to use Urban System Funds for n broad trausi»ortatloii program con- 
si st l i ig of a 11 m c al es of t ra n sport a 11 on. 

4. Federal participation under all programs should be uniform so that a local 
community Is not discouraged from using Urban System Funds for nil modes of 
transportation. 

5. A further siinplilleufJon of procedures by greater use of Im-ai planning 
processes is needed. 

6. The amount of funds apportioned to each state for replacement of inade¬ 
quate bridges should not be restricted. 

7. Greater use of federal funds for the reconstruction and even maintenance 
of the interstate System is essential. 

Uindnnnti appreciates the opportunity of presenting this material to your 
subcommittee and we trust that our experiences will assist In the development 
of a Highway Bill that will permit urban areas to develop a balanced transpor¬ 
tation system that is structured to their particular needs. 


Maryland Department of Transportation. 

•fult/ &> T 1B75. 

Hon. Lloyd Bentsen, Jr. f 
l\S. Senate, 

ttu 9 *€U Building Washington, DXK 

Dear Senator Bentben : 1 was pleased and encouraged to learn of your hear* 
Ings on national transportation issues. From our previous conversations and 
correspondence, I know you are aware of my concerns on the transportation 
outlook for this country. It Is also clear to me that we share a great many con¬ 
cerns on specific portions of present and proposed transportation legislation. 
Again. 1 wish to go on record ns being available to work closely with you and 
other members of your committee on transportation issues. 

Members of my staff are currently assessing President Ford's proposed high¬ 
way legislation. My Immediate reaction Is that his program dues go some way 
towards addressing those issues you and l have discussed In the past. It Is also 
clear to me, especially In light of the resolve of the Conference of State Depart¬ 
ments of Transportation and the position taken by the National Governor's 
Conference, that President Ford's proposal will not lie sufficient to meet trans¬ 
portation needs as they currently must lie addressed at the state level. How¬ 
ever, I must emphasize that, since this proj>osa] has Jieen released only recently,, 
we have as many questions as we have answers. 

While the Conference of Wtute Departments of Transportation will be meeting 
to discuss, among other thing*, the Ford Administration’s highway proimsal, 
that meeting will not take place until August 7-8. 1075. I bring these facts to 
your attention only to point out that while !>oth the Maryland Deimrtment of 
Transportation and the Conference of State Departments of Truinqsirtation are 
greatly Interested In the direction and form any highway legislation might take 
in 1975, we would tike to hold our formal testimony until late August, near the 
end of your hearings. I will follow-up that point with your staff. 

While I am sure that some means will be found to convey whatever helpful in¬ 
formation I might have to your committee's deliberations, let me at This time 
reiterate some of my more major concerns; 

(1) Except for construction and maintenance of the interstate highway sys¬ 
tem, the federal government should assume a diminished role In the highway 
business. 

(2) The categorical grant programs and the highway programs should lie 
reduced to four basic areas—Interstate, urban, rural and safety, 

(Hi The federal gasoline tax should be reduced from four cents to one*eent 
l* i r gallon. The states should have the option of picking up part or all of the 
difference. 
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N) Slates ami localities should he held responsible for program development 
and follow through. 

(5) Mandatory compliance with federal guidelines for a particular project 
ahoidd not l>e enforced by the threat to cut off twenty per cent of n states fed¬ 
eral highway assistance program whenever every single regulation Is not met, 
f realize this is hut a cursory review of the major Issues In a complex and 
moat important area. However. I fee! they should tie reiterated as vour com¬ 
mittee continues its deliiieralions. Again, let me assure you that as the State 
Secretaries or Trarisjiorfntion have a chance to digest the Ford Administration** 
proposal, we will be most willing and anxious to provide you with whatever 
information and assistance you feel appropriate to accomplish what I see as our 
worthwhile, common objective. 

Sincerely, 

Harry E, Hughes. Secretary , 


MaN-1; r actused Housing Institute, 

Chantilly, Va., Augnnt B2, 1915, 
Attention: Eon Katz, Professional Staff Member. 

Hon, Lloyd Rentren, 

Chairman, Subcommittee an Transportation, 

Committee on Public Work*, V.S. Senate, 

Dirksen Senate Office Hu tiding. Washing ton. DC. 

Dear Senator Bextsen : In lieu of verbal testimony, may we present this 
statement for the record of your extensive hearings on the future of the hlgbwav 
program. * 

The Manufactured Housing Institute is the national trade association for the 
major huuders of mobile homes, portable school rooms, and movable offices along 
with the hundreds of supplying industries that provide components and furnish* 
tngs for those structures. Our products, the factory-built permanent dwellings, 
need good primary and secondary highways in order to tie delivered to the dealers 
and then on to the home buyer's lot In fact, this low-cost housing industry 
evoJmJ and develoj^d right along with highway Improvements that followed 
\\orld War II. It could not exist without the modern highways, but the highway 
improvement and reconstruction program is far from finished. 

Our homes are towed only by large truck-tractors operating under very strict 
moving permits Issued by state highway official*;, which accounts for our very 
low trathe accident record. This enables delivery of fine modern homes to the 
low and moderate income families—largely in suburban and rural areas. It 
enables a solution to the housing shortage, as the average cost of a factor?- 
built home is still only Jfi.SDD. 

Therefore, a continuation of the traditional highway program is essential for 
the growth of our industry so that the major arterial* may he widened when 
needed, so that the Interstate System and other needed freewnvs may be com¬ 
pleted, so that the 32,240 inadequate bridges on the Federal-aid highways wilt 
be corrected, so that highway safety programs can he expanded, and so that 
reconstruction of womout roads can proceed. To assure com plot Son of these 
essential programs, we fee! that the Federal Highway Trust Fund should be 
continued with the current Federal taxes on motor vehicles and motor fuel 
allocated to it. If ever those revenues are not needed for highways the taxes 
should la? ml need or reflated 

This Institute has no objection to urban rapid transit systems, but we strongly 
oppose taking away highway funds to subsidize It, Our factories, dealerships, 
and customers arc largely located in rural areas and small towns. Mobile home 
communities are seldom on mass transit lines, which makes our home buyers 
very dependent on continued highway improvement for their essential business 
and family trips. Our factories need good highways for incoming raw materials 
and outgoing finished homes. We suggest that subsidy for mass transit should 
come from general revenues, special transit benefit taxes, or as was done In 
Mexico f iry—pay for the subway out of the National Treasury. 

Specifically, we oppose the Administration Bills (H R. >*80 and S, 207R) 
which start to phase out the Highway Trust Fund, and the Kennedy-Weicker 
BUI (S. 1800) which would abolish it. We see no need to abolish a system that 
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has been so successful: the highways are paid for only by those who use them, 
the road program does not require subsidy, it la self-sustaining, and all the 
current revenue sources in the national ami stale highway funds are needed to 
keep the highway and street systems adequate to serve the expected growth In 
the years ahead. 

Finally, we urge* you and your Committee to keep the highway program going 
under the currently successful flouncing methods. 

Sincerely, 

John M. Mabtin, 

President* 


Statement of the National automobile Dealers Association 

The National Automobile Dealers Association, on behalf of its 20,000 fran¬ 
chised new ear and truck dealer memliera, would like to take this opportunity 
to express its views on the vital need for the Congress to extend the life of the 
Highway Trust Fund to Insure that an adequate funding source will be avail- 
aide at the Federal level to continue the Federal Government’s commitment 
to state and local governments in construction of highways of importance to the 
Nation's economic and social health. Continuation of such support is vital if the 
Nation’s road needs over tin* next decade are to be met. It is NADA’s conclusion 
that continuing the Highway Trust Fund m a principal means of financing the 
Federal Governments involvement in highway construction provides the best 
alternative for Insuring adequate Federal funding during the coming years. 

Of highest priority from the Federal Govern men r’s standpoint, In NABA’a 
view, is the need to complete the Interstate System ns rapidly as possible. The 
“gaps” In the System at the present time should be completed as rapidly as 
feasible, and should receive priority funding to insure that the goal is met. 
Because NADA views completion of the Interstate System as a principal priority 
nf the Federal Government's efforts in this area, NADA would strongly urge 
the Congress to continue to fund &0 percent of the cost of those parts of the 
Interstate System which remain to be built. 

In addition to those sections of the Interstate System which remain to be 
built, NADA would also favor utilization of Highway Trust Fund monies to 
upgrade and reconstruct those portions of the present Interstate System which 
do not meet current construction and safety standards for the Interstate System. 
This is vital If the “spirit” as well as the "letter” of the Congressional intent in 
creating the Highway Trust Fund is to be met. NADA strongly urges Congress, 
therefore, to Insure that the funds In the Highway Trust Fund will be utilized 
to complete the entire Interstate System at present standards of safety and 
service. 

In urging the highest priority be given to completion of the Interstate System, 
NADA Is cognizant of disputes surrounding controversial segments of the Sys¬ 
tem which remain to be constructed. While taking no position either “pro” or 
u con M on whether these individual segments should or should not be built, NADA 
does firmly ladleve that these disputes should be resolved as soon as possible 
before costs further escalate. Monies which were obligated for sections which 
will not Im* built should he reallocated to other segments of the Interstate System 
remaining to be constructed. In this way, the final completion of the entire 
system can be effectuated In the shortest possible time. 

NADA further believe*) that funds should t>e allocated on a priority basis to 
those states which arc prepared to utilize the funds so obligated as soon as 
possible after such obligation. This would enable those states which are most 
prejwired to move forward In completing their Interstate sections to do so as 
rapidly as possible. Those states which are not prepared to move as rapidly 
would receive the necessary obligation* at a later date when they are prepared 
to move forward In completing their segments of the System. 

To assist in the administration of the Highway Trust Fund. NADA urges the 
Congress to consolidate and streamline the number of existing categories of 
Federal-Aid Highways programs. The present 3R categories of programs which 
are funded by the Highway Trust Fund should be streamlined to include the 
following four functionally classified systems called for In the 1973 Federal*Aid 
Highways Act—Interstate, Primary frural and urban). Rural Secondary, 
I’rban. A fifth category should include Safety. NADA Ixdlevea that this step 
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will result in a fur more cost effective approach to Federal expenditures from 
the Highway Trust Fund. It will hopefully reduce much of the dtape * cur¬ 
rently a hounding in this area. 

Of prime concern to NADA are the efforts of some in the Congress to detour 
the monies Jn the Highway Trust Fund to cover operating subsidies and/or 
rail transit facilities for rail and mass transit systems, NADA strongly objects 
t<> the use of tlie Highway Trust Fund for such expenditures. The monies avail¬ 
able in the Highway Trust Fund are generated by highway user taxes. The needs 
of the Nation for continued significant expenditures by the Federal Government 
for highway construction certainly Indicate to NADA that the Trust Fund must 
continue to provide an adequate source of funding for these programs. NADA 
does believe, however, that Highway Trust Fund monies should continue to 1 «• 
used for highway safety programs and for capital Investment in highway related 
transit facilities* such as special bus lanes, fringe and corridor parking facilities, 
and traffic control devices. These highway related programs are In NADA's 
view worthy of continued Federal funding through the Highway Trust Fund us 
genuinely benefiting those who pay the taxes to fund the Trust Fund—tlie high¬ 
way users of the Nation. NADA would reiterate its strong opposition to funding 
Operating subsidies for inass transit and/or rail transit facilities out of the 
Highway Trust Fund, NADA believes these programs if judged worthy of Fed¬ 
eral financial supjmrt should he funded out of the general revenues of the 
Federal Government, 

To summarize, NADA believes the Congress should take the following steps 
with respect to the Highway Trust Fund : 

1. The Federal Government should continue to provide SHI percent of the cost 
of completing the Interstate System and or the cost of reconstructing and reha¬ 
bilitating If, where needed, to current standards of safety and services: 

2. The presently authorized Interstate Highway System should he completed 
ns soon as possible. Resolution of all disputes involving controversial segments 
should lie made as soon as possible before costs further escalate; 

3. .state should he required to use allocated funds In any year before additional 
monies would be allocated to complete their jmrtlon of the Interstate System; 

-L The present 38 categories which administer the Highway Trust Fund mottles 
should Ik* reduced to five—Interstate, Primary, Rural, Urban, and Safety; 

o. Highway Trust Fund monies should continue to lie used for highway safety 
programs and for capital investment in highway related transit facilities, such 
as special bus lanes, fringe and corridor inarking facilities, and traffic control 
devices. However, funds for operating subsidies and/or rail transit facilities 
should come from general revenues, 

NADA would like to thank the Committee for this opportunity to provide Its 
views on the need to continue the Highway Trust Fund and make certain adjust¬ 
ments to further increase the efficiency of the Fund, if the Committee has any 
questions or comments concerning the Association^ position in this matter, please 
do not hesitate to contact it. 


National Grushko Stone Arsoctjavion, 

Washington, D.C., August 19, 1975. 

Hon, Llotu M, Bextren, 

U.8, Senate, Washington. D.C. 


Dear Senator Bentskx : In connection with the recent comprehensive Trans¬ 
portation Hearings conducted by your Senate Transportation Subcommittee, I am 
herewith enclosing for your i>ersonal Information a copy of the Statement devel¬ 
oped hy the National Crushed Stone Association, Washington. D.C. which we 
asked l»e included as part of the Record of your recent Hearings on a Notional 
Tra nsporta t i o n Pol icy . 

We appreciate this opportunity to present this Statement ami we trust that 
these comments will l»e considered as tire Statement reads. We have attempted 
to offer concise views and recommendations or selected issues which were con¬ 
sidered by your Sul>commlttee during I be July Hearings. 

We wish to congratulate you. your fellow Subcommittee Members and staff for 
the efforts to date and we trust that Congress will move us quickly as possible 
to w'ork with the Administration to develop an adequate Highway Bill as the key 
link In moving to solve our total surface transportation needs. 

Please advise us if we <-an Ik* of any further assistance. 

Very truly yours. 


Enclosure. 


W. L, Carter. President. 
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Statement fur the Record or the National Crushed Stone Association for 

the Transportation Subcommittee of the Senate Public Works Committee, 

August 10, 1075, Submitted by William L, Carter, President 

In keeping with the “key issue*” format used during your successful July 
nearing* which explored both highways and transportation needs, the National 
Crushed stone Association appreciates this opportunity to provide the Subeom- 
mntw with our views find recommendations, We have attempted to present these 
views in a concise and orderly fashion and have by choice eliminated much of the 
detail at ready provided by other groups. 

„ SAl * 1,r " u S 1 ' l * s staff, is prepared to furnish additional Information to your 
siUH’iumuittec, or staff, to facilitate your eons Id e rat ion of our position ns it 
pertains to your reviews and development of legislation. 

tA Uriel synoiisiK providing general Information on the Association, the in¬ 
dustry. the product and how it Is a vital Ingredient In transportation and other 
constructor; endeavors apjtearaat the end of this formal statement.) 

V Rli a N T R A N a PORTA TION 

When urban transportation is mentioned today, many think automatically of 
mass iransit by rail/subway systems. These systems move people only and are 
totally inflexible. In all but a few major cities, highway mas* transportation by 
buses, special lanes, car jiooJh and pool vans is the only workable answer; the 
pavements for highway public transit methods can also be used to move goods 
and to provide essential services such as Are and police. The 1074 National Mas* 
Transportation Act provides Important monies to assist in solving this critical 
problem. We understand that much can he done to expedite truffle flow through 
improved truffle signal and other control systems—the smoother movement of 
frame, of course, saves valuable fuel. 

We share with many the concern regarding the needs of our public transpor- 
ration systems. We believe that it is necessary to identify source* of funding for 
all as(H*efs of our transportation needs. We believe It would be to rhe diaarl- 
vantage of all concerned to wreck successful programs, such as those provided 
for presently by the Highway Trust Fund, to finance a multiple number 0 f 
transportation system* rather than aggressively making funds to take care of 
the welt defined needs in each area. We do not feel that there should be any 
further diversion of Highway Trust Funds from those already approved by the 
Congress. - 

NCSA recommends a step-up in these efforts to develop better public transpor¬ 
tation on urban highways, extensive use of lf!74 mass transit funds and co¬ 
operative efforts to integrate the various modes. It Is very imimrtant that cost 
effective decisions be reached to provide the greatest return from available tux 
dollars. 

rural transportation 

Three factors point out the need for major efforts to Improve our Nation's rural 
highways: 

miles are now 40 or more years old* carry far more 
truffle than for which they were designed and in many coses are unsafe and 
truly in need of major improvements. 

(2) The energy and economic crises, both current and in the future, make 
it necessary to stress rnir agriculture exports In order to minimise the 
Nations balance of payments; lids calls for an adequate rural highway 
system capable of moving farm product* and manufactured products to dis¬ 
tribution center* and to 1 .8, ports to serve our country and the rest of the 
world. Planned heavy movements of coal to iwwer plants coupled with 
further projected reductions In railroad track mileage, will add even greater 
burdens to this rural network* 

f3l The recent trend of families moving away from large metro|>olitHn 
areas to escape congestion and other urban problems, If continued, will put 
new burdens on the rural roadways at state, county* and township levels. 

V SA is in favor of an adequately funded Federal program designed to meet 
the needs of appropriate systems for rural roadway, bridge and safety Improve¬ 
ments, Without a usable feeder system, the completed Interstate system will W of 
little value. 
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THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM SERVING BOTH URBAN AND BUBAL NEEDS 

These five somewhat (liverse points are worthy of siicrial mention In connection 
with this National Highway System. 

(1) Its completion is critical to the future economic well-being and defense of 
the Nation. 

(21 The Interstate mileage Is 1% of the Nation's total road system. It carries 
20% of all traffic and Is 260% as safe as other systems. 

(3) A recent Gallup survey for the Highway Tsars Federation shows that K2% 
of tlie American people waul It completed at the present or at a faster rate* 

(4) Current estimates to complete the system amount to a lain t $32 billion and 
with each stretch-out, the figure goes up. 

(5) Many miles are now reaching their 20 year design life. With traffic and 
weight levels increasing, major portions are now in need of reconstruction, as 
others will he in the near future. 

It is our considered opinion that it Is in the national Interest to move ahead 
rapidly to complete the Interstate system by closing the inter city gap* as soon as 
possible and to take steps to resolve or eliminate controversial sections* We sup¬ 
port the AASHTO recommendation calling for annual Interstate appropriations 
of $fi billion to complete this national system as soon as possible and to help 
offset Inflationary costs* 

FEDERAL HOLE IN HIGHWAYS 

Introduction 

Due to the major emphasis given in the past to the Interstate System in the last 
twenty years, many of our state primary and secondary highways, county and 
local roads, city streets and bridges have deteriorated badly. Federal officials 
state that our highway system is wearing out 50% faster than it is being replaced* 
Even with our well known energy problems, till the facts and figures indicate 
that our Nation will continue to require better and safer roads to move people 
and goods, regardless of needed improvements that might be made In public 
transportation systems which move |>eop1e only* Our street and road systems 
carry B0% of all passenger travel, 22% of all Inter elty freight and almost all 
of the urban freight. 

The Federal-Aid Hightcaft Program 

After 00 years of cooperation between the federal government and the states, 
we now have a mad network that Is the best in the world* Since 1056* the monies 
collected by the federal government and allotted to the states on a reasonable 
formula have been generally predictable (other than recent Impoundments) 
allowing long range planning and design for the most essential construction on 
our highways. 

Because the Federal aid system has worked so well and in‘cause of the demon¬ 
strated needs In the future—mostly upgrading and recount ruction—of existing 
miles, NC^A heartily endorses the continuation of this historic Federal/State 
relationship, 

Tfte ffighway Tru*t Fund 

The Trust Fund concept, created by the 1666 Highway Act, has successfully 
provided much of the funding for the Interstate and other Federal-Aid programs. 
Since its Inception, and liecauae of the visible results that motorist, truckers, and 
the non-motoring public can see dolly, only in recent years lias there been opposi¬ 
tion to this method of highway funding. The Fund Is similar to others in the 
government, the most recent being the equally successful Airport & Airway Trust 
Fund* 

Since the Highway Trust Fund has done tire job so well* NCSA recommends 
that it tie extended indefinitely beyond the 1077 expiration date of October 1 and 
• with all taxes maintained at their present level* We urge no further diversion lie 
allowed other than the specific provisions for capital outlay approved in the 1073 
Highway Act* 

Federal Funding 

Department of Transportation studies indicate that some $503 billion will he 
required to meet the highway needs through 1006—more than $36 Mill on per year 
If we are to maintain our roadway system and meet the traffic needs that are 
predicted. 
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Recently, a great deal has t>een made of the question of credibility of the 
Administration, others In government, anti business. When the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System Program was approved in imi the tax paying public 
supportcd additional taxes In order to support needed highway programs. Recent 
surveys have pointed out that the general public is for the completion of the 
Interstate System as soon as possible, as well as the need of total, safe high wav 
systems. To use the highway tax revenues for other than the purposes approved 
in 1H56 lends to a breach of faith with these taxpayers. If their money Is not to he 
spent for highways, they should be so advised. If additional revenues are needed 
for highways or other transportation needs, the American public wilt supisirt 
them if the reasoning is made clear. We believe that It is within the purview erf 
this £ti ben mailt tee* and the present scope trf your hearings and activities, to take 
major strides toward the development of a sound trnii*jiortation program ree*tg- 
uMng the needs, limitations, coat effect!venesa and other lienefits of the Individ¬ 
ual modes of transportation as |»art of a total transportation system. 

At a minimum, the tax revenues going Into the Highway Trust Fund should 
he maintained at the present level for the pnri*ises intended. In addition, the 
Congress and alt other concerned parties should work to identify new sources of 
funding to lake care of both highway and other transportation need*. Since It 
df>es not in our opinion meet the needs of the country, we opjio&e strough* the 
currant administration proposal, especially the 1-2-1 financing provision. 

SAFETY 

Improved safety on the Nation's roads, streets, and highways is, of course, of 
concern to each of ns as private citizens. We ara aware of the Improved safety 
rcconl nn the Interstate System and urge that other primary, secondary, anil 
local .systems he upgraded to the greatest degree with spot and full length im¬ 
provements such ns widening, removing dangerous curves, adding shoulders, 
traffic control, etc. 

rhe actual "life and death** aft Hat Iona that thousands face each day in crossing 
unsafe bridges places this phase of highway needs near tin* top of the ladder, 
ftue group of bridges, over 32,000. have been labeled deficient—the replacement 
ensi for these alone is estimated at $10,4 billion. We believe that the Federal-Aid 
funding for all phases of the bridge replacement and improvement program 
should he Increased significantly to move ahead rapidly on an effort which some 
say Is "ns big a job as building the Interstate.** 

Prompt action must be taken to reduce the number of highway accidents. To 
allow maximum flexibility, a single safety program combining ail safety core 
St ruction improvements seem* in order. Continued strong Federal leadership 
in this field is essential 1 . 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

\\o believe Hint Information presented to the Subcommittee during the course 
of these extensive hearings clearly points out a iiunitor of very important side 
of these benefits In a future program of Improvement to the Nation's system of 
roads and streets as a major [tart of developing a better total transportation 

system, 

n i Employment is stimulated, both direct and Indirect. 

<21 Energy conaervatlori due to smoother, safer pavements and more effective 
traffic control systems. 

f3) Air and mdse pollution reduction clue to smoother traffic flow and fewer 
stop* and starts, 

(4) Economic benefits for business and the consumer In the more efficient 
movement of goods and In providing services. 

15) Social benefit* in being able fo continue the American’s desire to live 
where he chooses, to travel for vacations and to maintain familv ties which are 
basic to our society. 

Ecrformaneo benefits in that highways and their components ara of 
higher quality today due fo research. Improved design and quality construction. 

■ SA has been active for more than 50 years in our own laboratory and in 
working with national research and standards organizations to improve the 
durability and i<erformanee and life of various construction systems built both 
with and without crushed stone as the aggregate. 
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In closing. the Association believes that three factors must !>o kept in the 
sj>otlight as the subcommittee, the Congress and the administration work to¬ 
gether to develop an integrated, cost effective, total transi>ortntion system: 

(1) A system to move people. 

(2) A system to move goods. 

(3) A system to provide services. 


ADDENDUM 

Tlie National Crushed Stone Association members ojierate quarries in 36 states 
and produce about 70% of the total volume of crushed stone used as construction 
aggregate. The crushed stone industry is the largest non-fuel mining industry 
in the country. The 1074 I\S. Bureau of Mines Report Indicates that 970 million 
tons of crushed and broken stone were sold in the C.S. at a value of $1.9 billion. 

The products of our industry an* absolutely vital to all construction, including, 
of course, all types of transportation systems: Local roads and streets, highways, 
rapid rail transit, airports, railroads and even i»arts of waterway systems. 
Crushed stone is the major component in Portland cement concrete and bitumi¬ 
nous mixtures and is used alone as haw* for paring, surfacing for low-volume 
rural roads, railroad ballast, riprap, etc. Many other key industries—steel, glass, 
lead, paint, agriculture—require large quantities of stone to produce their own 
products. 

Crushed stone is a heavy, bulky material requiring bulk transit. Approximately 
90% of the crushed stone used today ns construction material is shipped by truck- 
on roads and highways, and about 8% by rail ns opposed to 33% by rail in the 
early 50’s. Tin* balance of 1% moves by water. Because of these many uses anil 
factors, the industry is deeply concerned with all ty|»es of construction and with 
all modes of transportation. 


National Mii.k Producer* Federation, 

Wanhinoton, D.C ., Auyunt 11. 10 7.5. 

Hon. Lloyd Bentsen, 

Chairman, Subrf)mmittee on Trannportation . Committee on Public Work*, V.S. 
Senate, Wathinyton, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: We would like to take this opportunity to request that 
the enclosed statement in behalf of the National Milk Producers Federation 1 h» 
made a part of the record of hearings on legislation to amend Federal highway 
aid programs. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosures. 


Patrick B. TIealy, 

Secretary. 


Statement or the National Milk Producers Federation 

The dairy farmers and the cooi**mtive marketing associations represented by 
the National Milk Producers Federation have a very deep concern over the need 
to improve and maintain transjiortation services throughout the nation, partic¬ 
ularly in our rural areas. 

Past Federal efforts to Improve the nation’s highways have yielded great lwuu»- 
fits In terms of more adequate and reliable transportation and improved safety. 
As significant ns the advances have l»een, the task is far from complete. Indeed, 
reliable estimates by the U.8. Department of Trnnsj>ortation and studies by the 
U.8. Department of Agriculture would indicate that even greater efforts will be 
n«*eded in the years ahead. 

For American agriculture, this poses some very serious problems. A Senate 
report, "Transportation in Rural America,” issued in February of this year, 
placed the cost of upgrading rural roads, excluding those that serve local traffic 
only, at $108 billion. That study also fainted out that traffic on these roads is 
exm*cted to increase by over 50 percent between now and 1090. 

Besides being essential elements In maintaining and improving the quality of 
life in rural areas, sound road networks are essential to permit the movement 
of the produce of our farms and ranches to markets. In the dairy industry alone, 
thousands of tanker trucks call at dairy farms in every state each day to pick up 
milk and take it to the plants when* It is packaged for fluid sale or pnw-essed 
into a variety of dairy products. This activity is not In the nature of a service 
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to Hie fanner. It is an essential lairt of ills marketing operation, If it cannot be 
performed, promptly, the highly fiertahable nature of milk mentis that the farmer 
is faced with losing that production and the supply to the market will lie 
shortened. 

To a greater or lesser degree, the same situation faces all agricultural produc¬ 
ers. The improved rural road systems we do have have been a major element In the 
great Increase in agricultural productivity over the last 30 years. By permitting 
the timely and dependable delivery of needed farm inputs, by assuring the ability 
to move products to market, by helping to make It possible for farm families to 
have ready access to the markets and cultural benefits that their urban counter¬ 
parts enjoy, these systems have helped to attract highly qualified people Into 
agriculture and have assisted them In meeting their production potent ink 

As great as this contribution 1ms been and In the face of the great continuing 
need, we must view with alarm proimsals which would, in effect, disown tie the 
Highway* Trust Fund which has served as the vehicle for much of our past 
progress. Secretary of Transportation Coleman has acknowledged that funds 
available for highway system improvements could be reduced substantially below 
the $7 billion level which President Ford has said would la* reached by the end 
of the decade under this plan. While an annual Federal outlay #7 billion may 
sound like a large effort, it must la* recognized that even this level would l>e 
inadequate by the estimates of officials of Secretary Coleman’s Department. 

The user fee concept which presently generates the funds entering the Highway 
Trust Fund is totally sound. Diversion of the bulk of these monies to the general 
fund would simply place them in the category of all public money and they would 
lie subject to the many and shifting demands for public assistance of every sort. 
Highway users—whether they he the Individual motorist, truck lines, or farmers 
moving their produce to market—have not objected to the Federal gas tar as 
they have been aware that these monies have been used for the specific punmsc of 
improving the highway system. This concept would effectively lie eliminated, 
however, and those presently providing the bulk of these funds would have no 
assurance that their revenue contributions would yield any !>eneflts whatsoever in 
line with the cost to them. 

The Federal government's responsibility for providing leadership In this area 
bus long been recognized. The establishment of the Highway Trust Fund and the 
assistance provided I he states through it has been an excellent example of a 
Federal program assisting state governments to meet what, in the truest sense. Is 
a national problem. 

To depart from a course that has proven Itself effective, particularly in the 
face of a continuing need, would la* a disservice to the nation. Nowhere is the 
present need for continuing this work more evident than in our rural areas. 

1 have already cited the estimates of needs for upgrading our rural road sys¬ 
tems. More alarming than this estimate, however, is the statement by the Federal 
Highway Administrator that our highway network la deteriorating “at n rate 
nearly 50 percent faster than we art* rebuilding St. TT Any move which would 
significantly reduce the present effort would only accelerate that alarming 
attrition. 

Another consideration which must be In the minds of Memliers of Congress as 
they deal with this question is the fact that our rural road network may soon lie 
called upon to l*eur an even greater burden. Just this week, the Final System 
Flan for reorganization of northeastern and mid western railroads was submitted 
to Congress, As a port of that proposal, some 5,700 miles of rail trackage would lie 
abandoned. Most of this serves rural communities. While we do not accept the 
judgment on which these decisions were based. If this Is to be allowed, alternate 
modes of transport will lie needed and the only available alternative Is the 
highway. 

This will mean that farmers will have to move their grain by truck farther than 
they presently do. Fertilizer, fuel, equipment and other farm supplies will have 
to he trucked farther. 

We are concerned that jierhaps too much of the discussion of our transporta¬ 
tion pro be ms has centered on urban needs. While we recognize these as problems 
tliat demand attention, the dismantling of one program that is vitally needed to 
meet a need in another area will simply compound the difficulties. 

By any measure, the nation’s agriculture has lieen one of the bulwarks of nnr 
economic advances in recent years. Improved transportation, primarily over 
loiter highways, has been a major factor in bringing about these advances. By 
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allowing these efforts to lapse, we will simply be allowing our rural road systems 
to slide downhill with results that will be detrimental to the entire economy. 

While we share the view that a streamlining of current program efforts can be 
accomplished, we would strongly recommend that the Committee maintain the 
basic thrust of the effort that has proven so valuable over the last twenty years. 
The Highway Trust Fund has been the core of past efforts and can continue to 
meet these needs. 


The Waterways Journal Weekly, 

St. Louis , Mo., August IS, 1975. 

Hon. Lloyd Bentsen, 

Senator. .State of Texas, 

Russell Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bentsen : We wrote you on July 8 concerning the hearing thnt 
your Subcommittee on Transportation held on surface traiiM|>ortation. We appre¬ 
ciated a call from your office several days later inviting us to submit a statement 
on behalf of the inland waterways industry. We directed this message to some 
of the organisations in Washington that represent the waterways industry and, 
hopefully, they did send in some comments. 

We noted in the St. Louis I*o8t-I)ispatch of July 31, the comments about mass 
transportation by Dr. Barry Commoner, of Washington University in St. Louis. 
We should like to comment on what he said, either for the record or to the Sub¬ 
committee for whatever use it wishes to make of the material. 

We believe that Dr. Commoner is incorrect in his comments that “railroads are 
by far the most productive mode of transportation for freight.’ 1 Studies have 
been made by the De|>artment of Transportation and other agencies showing that 
water transportation is the most efficient in the use of energy. Independent studies 
have been made and have been proven inaccurate on this matter of energy, and 
we assume that Dr. Commoner used one of these rej*>rts in his testimony. 

I have l>een working with the Transportation Task Force of the East-West 
Gateway Coordinating Council in St. Louis for several years, and our task force 
has found no indication whatsoever that people in the area would rnther travel 
by mass transit than by automobile. The state of the bus transit system in the 
St. Louis area is proof of this. Also, we certainly do not believe Dr. Commoner's 
statement thnt “most people would prefer to walk to the store rather than drive/' 

We would appreciate your consideration of this letter. 

Respectfully, 


o 


James V. Swirr, 

Vice-President. 















